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. 40 PREFACE. - .. 


_.. THE History of the Christian Church, when prosecuted in minute detail, and 
in all its ramifications, is an ample theme, and has occupied the pens of many 
~ learned men, both of our own and other countries. ‘The elaborate treatises of 
_ Eusebius, Du Pin, Fleury, Mosheim, Priestley, Milner, and others of inferior con- 
‘sideration, have most of them been long before the public and are all well known. 
To discuss the subject at large, or to enter into any competition with these works, as ~ 
itis not to be expected in the compass of a single volume, so it must not be considered ~ 
as having at all entered into the views of the present writer. The following pages, 
whatever may be their merits or defects, were not designed to instract persons of — 
general reading; for the author is fully aware that they contain little which is not _ 
familiar to that class of men. ‘They were compiled with a view of communicatin ty 
some interesting information to a few friends whose views of the gospel of Christ, and » 
of the nature of his kingdom in this world, happen to coincide pretty much, with his” 
: own, but who have been debarred the opportunity of exploring the voluminous pro- 
x ductions in which that information lay scattered. ne 
| Those who have bestowed any considerable degree of attention upon the article 
of Ecclesiastical History, will readily admit, that no period of it stands so much in _ 
_. . need of elucidation, as that which intervened from the beginning of the ninth century © 
e to the days of Luther. The original sources of our information are, almost exclu- : 
rs s _ sively, the Catholic writers—a race of men who, while they had an interest indis- ~ 
3 
Sa 


guising the truth, appear to have delighted themselves in calumniating all that dis- 
sented from their communion. . And even since the time of the Reformation, while . 

‘ the light of divine truth has been shining around us with increasing splendor, and 
& af thus contributing to expose in all its deformity that ‘mystery of iniquity,”” the Ro- r 


_.. man hierarchy, our Protestant historians have been but too implicity led by those 
false guides. ‘There is scarcely any History of the Christian Church extant in our * 
- language from which it would not be easy to exemplify the truth of this representa~ __ 

tion; but in no case could it more strikingly be done, than in that which respects the 
leading object of the present work. Not to multiply proof of this, where proofs are 

; so abundant, an instance in point may be adduced from a contemporary writer o| 
our own country, whoa few years ago, published, in our own language, the ‘¢His- 
tory of France,” in five vols, 4to. The following is there given of the Albigeni vy 
a class of Christians who, as the reader will see from the subsequent part of th Ra 
volume, were only a branch of the Waldenses, inhabiting a particula district in fi 
y France. 7 we ies. 
; “The Albigenses,” says this historian, ‘believed in two Gods; one a eneficent, 
» being, author of the New Testament, who had two wives, Collant and Collibant, | ; 
and was father of several children, and among others, of Christ and the deyil. The 
other God was a malevolent being, a liar, and a destroyer of men, author of the a) 
law, who, not content with having persecuted the patriarchs during their lives, had 
: consigned them all to damnation after death. They also acknowledge two Christs; 
eed -one wicked, who was born at Bethlehem and crucified at Jerusalem, and who kept ~ 


t 


as his concubine Mary Magdalene, the woman so well known for having been caught | - 

in the act of adultery; the other Christ, all virtuous and invisible, who never inhab-— 

' ited the world, but spiritually in the body of Paul. They represented the Church of 4 
Rome as the scarlet whore mentioned in the Revelations. ‘They regarded the sacra~ — 

i ments as frivolous things; considered marriage as a state of prostitution; the Lord’s h. 


_ . supper as a chimera; the resurrection of the flesh as a ridiculous fable; and the wor- 

ug ship of images as detestable idolatry. Had all their tenets been equally rational” ; 
with*the last, they would not have been obnoxious to much censure. ‘They were 

divided into two classes; the perfects and the believers. They all openly professed: eh 

Be ce great purity of manners, and secretly practised the most infamous voluptuousness, on ity 
My & 


e principle, that from the waist downwards, man is incapable of sin.”* ee: 


6 itch 


istory of France; vol. I. p. 412. London, 1791. I am not insensible that there 
grossness in this quotation which renders it almost unfit to be transplanted into any 
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Such is the disgusting caricature which this writer has exhibited to the world of | 
the Albigenses. But that any man with his eyes open, and capable of exercising 
two grains of discrimination, should have first of all permitted himself to be so far 
imposed upon by the Catholic writers, as to give credit to such a tissue of absurd 
and ridiculous fooleries, and then gravely to detail them to his readers for the truth 
of Nstery is at once a striking instance of weakness in the author, and of the ne- 
cessity of exercising continual vigilance on the part of the reader, if he would neither 
become the dupe of Papal slander, nor of Protestant credulity. The reader cannot 
fail to be surprised, when he is told that the author of this wretched ribaldry is no 
Pad than John Gifford, Esq. the biographer of the late Right Honourable William 
itt. 
_ Mr. Hume had a much more correct view of the character of the Albigenses, and it 
is singular that Mr. Gifford should have overlooked it. The following is the pas- 
sage to which I refer. ‘The Pope (Innocent 3d) published a crusade against the 
Albigenses, a species of enthusiasts in the south of France, whom he denominated 
heretics, because, like other enthusiasts, they neglected the rights of the church, and op- 
posed the power and influence of the clergy. The people from all parts of Europe, 
- moved by their superstition and their passion for wars and adventures, flocked to 
__hisstandard. Simon de Montfort, the general of the crusade, acquired to himself a 
“sovereignty in these provinces. The count of Toulouse, who protected, or perhaps 
_ only tolerated the Albigenses, was stripped of his dominions. And these sectaries 
_ themselves, though THE MosT INNOCENT AND INOFFENSIVE OF MANKIND, were extermina- 
ted with all the circumstances of extreme violence and barbarity.” History of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. ch. xi. Nothing can be more just than this account of the Albigenses, 
provided we allow Mr. Hume his own definition of the term ‘‘enthusiasts”—a term 
_ which he uniformly employs to denote all those who believe the Bible to be the word of 
God, and who receive it as the rule of their faith and practice. I may further add, 
_ that the reader will find his account of the Albigenses to be perfectly consonant to all 
- that is related of them in the following pages. 
_. I shall here take the liberty to introduce, as expressive of my own sentiments, the 
_ language of an author, who, more than a century ago, was engaged in the same _pur- 
suit with myself, and to whose learned pen the following pages are much indebted. 
_ T conceived that it was well becoming a Christian to undertake the defence of inno- 
_ cence, oppressed and overborne by the blackest calumnies the devil could ever invent. 
Fy That we should be ungrateful towards those whose sufferings for Christ have been 
so beneficial to his church, should we not take care to justify their memory, when 
_ we see it so maliciously bespattered and torn. That to justify the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, is indeed to defend the Reformation and Reformers, they having so Jong 
before us, with an exemplary courage, laboured to preserve the Christian religion in_ 
its ancient purity, which the Church of Rome all this while has endeayoured to 
abolish, by substituting an illegitimate and suppositious Christianity in its stead. 
| | So long as the ministers of the Church of Rome think fit to follow his conduct who 
was a liarand a murderer from the beginning, innocence should not be deprived of 
‘the privilege of defending herself against their calumnies, while she willingly resigns 
_ toGod the exercise of vengeance for the injustice and violence of those who have op- 
pressed her.?* * 
It may possibly occur to some of my readers that “the Portraiture of Popery,” 
~ would have beena title every way as appropriate to the ensuing pages as that which 
Ihave givenit. And it certainly must be admitted, that the pies features of su- 
Bereta end intolerance do but too prominently obtrude upon us, wherever the 
ae ee ings of that apostate church interpose themselves. The picture which in- 
- variably presents itself to the mind, is that of a power “speaking great words against 
- the Most High, and wearing out the saintsof the Most High,”+ or, of a wowan 
“drunken with the blood of the saints, and of the martyrs of Jesus.” Itshould, how- 
ever, be remarked, that if the outlines of this hideous picture have been sketched in the 
following work, and in colors more sombre than may be pleasing to its friends, the 
circumstance is wholly accidental, since it is an object that was entirely foreign to the 
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other soil; and I am-anvious to apologise to my readers for laying it before them; but the . 
truth ts, that it is not worse than may be found on the same subject in many other writers, 
while the recency of its publication, and the high ground which its author has lately taken 
among us, seemed to entitle him to the right of preference. As to the statement ttself, 2t 

cannot but remind us of the words of Jesus, “Blessed are ye when men shall say all man- 


ae 
no 


ner of evil against you falsely for my name’s sake.” bs a 3 
*Dr. Allix’s Remarks on the Churches of Piedmont, preface, p. 6. + Dan. vii 6. = 
tRey. xvii. 6. ay my eRe 
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PREFACE. is 
intention of the writer, further than a faithful record of well authenticated facts might 
” necessarily lead him to it. ee : mo ‘ 
_. Insketching the History of the Christian Church previous to. the times of the Wal- >. 
denses, I have gone considerably more into detail than was my original intention; 3 
but in that particular I have been actuated solely by thedesire of rendering the | 
work more generally useful to that class of readers for whom it was principally de- 
signed. After all, it pretends to nothing more than asketch of a vast subject, and 2 
no one can be more sensible than the writer himself is of its numerous deficiences. 
Whether he may hereafter be induced to resume the subject, and fill up the outline 
_ more correctly, must depend partly upon the reception which the present attempt 
meets with from his cotemporaries, and partly upon other circumstances which are 
beyond the reach of human control. For the rest he would gladly offer his apolog 
in the words of Father Paul, the Venetian: ‘He that shall observe that I speak 
more of some times, and more sparingly of others, let him remember that all fields 


ee “are not equally fruitful, nor all grains deserve to be kept: and that of those which 
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‘the reaper would preserve, some ears escape the hand or the edge of the sickle; it 
being eee of every harvest, that some part remains to be afterwards’ 
gleaned.” ‘ f Sti, 
It may possibly strike some readers with surprise, that no notice is taken, in the 
. following pages, of a multiplicity of sects which arose, from time to time, in what is 
called the Christian world, and whose history occupies so very large a space in the 
volumes of most of our modern writers on this subject. But to speak the truth,my 
pie in general is, that they have nothing to do with the history of the~ 
* church or kingdom of Christ; and that to connect them with it, as Dr. Mosheim and — 
others have done, is scarcely more unwise than the conduct of Mr. Hume would 
have ~ had he incorporated the Tyburn Chronicle into his valuable history of 
» England. 
_ In tracing the kingdom of Christ in the world, I have paid no regard whatever to 
the long disputed subject of apostolical succession. I have, indeed, read much that > 
_ hasbeen written upon it by the Catholic writers on one side, and by Dr. Allix, Sir 
Rs ps se and several Protestants on the other; and I regret the labour that 


___« has been so fruitlessly expended by the latter, persuaded as I am that the postulatum _ 


a isa mere fiction, and that the ground on which the Protestant writers have proceeded 
in contending for it, is altogether untenable. It is admitted, that the Most High has 
had his churches and people in every age, since the decease of the Apostles; but to at-. 
tempt to trace aregular succession of ordained bishops in the vallies of Piedmont, or 
any other country, is “labouring in the fire for very vanity,”’ and seems to me to pro- 
_ ceed upon mistaken views of the nature of the kingdom of Christ, and of the sovereign- 
ty of God, in his operations in the earth, as they have respect untoit. Jesus himself, 
in reply to aninquiry put to him by the Pharisees, (Luke xvii. 20—24) compareshis  __ 
kingdom to the lightning, darting its rays in the most sovereign and uncontrolled man- 
ner from one extremity of the heavens to the other. And this view of it corresponds. _ 
* with matter of fact. Wherever the blessed God has his elect, there, in his own prope 
~ time, he sends his gospel to save them. One while we see it diffusing its heavenly” 
light on a particular region, and leaving another in darkness. Then ittakes upits 
residence in the latter, and forsakes the former. ‘Thus when Paul and his companions _ 
» attempted to go into Bithynia, the Spirit permitted them not; but they were instructed 
by a vision to proceed to Macedonia, where the word of the Lord had free course and ~ 
was glorified. When Paul first came to Corinth, he met with great opposition, but he __ 
was encouraged to persevere by him who said, ‘tI have much people in this city."— 
\\f When the first churches began to swerve from the form of sound words, to corrupt the ‘ 
discipline of the house of God, and to commit fornication with the kingsof the earth, % ~ 
by forming an alliance with the state, we cease to trace the Rigg slor of Christ among 
em, but we shall find it successively among the churches of the Novatians, the fol- — 
lowers of AErius, the Paulicians, the Cathari, or Puritans in Germany, the Paterines, 
and the Waldenses, until the times of reformation. 
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" Iblington, July, 1812. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE rise and progress of the Christian religion,—its influence on 
every state and kingdom by which it has been embraced,—and the 
amelioration of the condition of the human race, through its means, by 
the conversion of:rude barbarians to a degree of improvement un- 
known to classic ages,—all concur to render an impartial account of it 

~ almost as interesting to the philosopher and the politician as it is to the - 
sincere disciple of the Saviour. 

The History now offered to the public has, however, been compiled . 
with a more direct and special view to the information of the latter - 
class of readers than of either of the former; and it may not be with- 
out its use, before we enter immediately on the subject itsel , to pause, — 
and take a cursory view of the actual state of the-world in the age 
in which the Gospel dispensation had its commencement. Christianity _ 
claims an heavenly origin, and professes to have conferred, and indeed 
still to confer, blessings on mankind to which no other religion has any a 
pretensions. What, from age to age, it is doing for ourselves, few of 
us need to be told; but without reverting to the condition of our spe- _ 
cies at the time of its first promulgation, and distinctly marking its pro- 
gress in the subversion of the idolatrous rites and absurd superstitions 
of Paganism, we can never appreciate, as we ought to do, the exten i, <a 
of those benefits which have resulted from the introduction and estab- 4 

4 lishment of this divine institution in the world. At appears highly dee 
sirable therefore, by way of introduction to.the following work, that = 
the reader be presented witha sketch of the general state of the world. 4 


at the time of the Saviour’s birth; and that his attention be also par- 

| ticularly called to the state of the J ewish nation at the same interest- = 
"ing period. a ecules 
. f | ; x A ; ¥ ; 
PART L al Seen 


A View of the State of the World in general, at the time of Christ's Birth. | #, | 


4 ri lle 
+ Tue inspired historians who have narrated the life and ation of 3 
4 the Lord Jesus Christ, haygpparticularly specified the time of his birt es: ee 
. 
el. 


pire was in the zenith of its extent and power; that military people 
having reduced the greatest part of the habitable earth under the dow 
- minion of its arms; and even the land of Judea, once so RP 
the kingdom over which David and Solomon had swayed the royal _ 
ceptre, had sunk into a province of this mighty empire. 
e r 4 A . ioe ‘ Pe st ah 
The ancient Roman Empire was at this epoch of the wor: d amost : 
ificent object. It extended from the river Euphrates in the east, ; 
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* Luke ii. 1. Matt. ii. 1. 
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X State of the World in general 


to the Atlantic or western ocean; that is, in length more than three 
thousand miles. In breadth too, it was more than two thousand; and 
the whole included above sixteen hundred thousand square miles. 
This vast extent of territory was divided into provinces; and they com- 
prised the countries. called Spain, Gaul (since France), the greater 
rt of Britain, Italy, Rhoetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Meesia, 
Dacia, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Pheenicia, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, Africa, and the Mediterranean Sea, with its islands and 
colonies. This extended territory lay between the twenty-fourth and 
fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude, which was certainly the most 
eligible part of the temperate zone, and it produced in general all the 
conveniences and luxuries of life.* 

From the days of Ninus, who lived about three hundred years after 
the flood, to those of Augustus Cesar, was a period of two thousand 
years; in which interval, various empires, kingdoms, and states had 
gradually arisen and succeeded each other. The Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian empire may be said to have taken the lead. It not only had the 
precedence in point of time, but it was the cradle of Asiatic elegance 
and arts, and exhibited the first examples of that refinement and luxury 
which have distinguished every subsequent age in the annals of the 
east. But that gigantic power gave place to the empire of the Medes 
and Persians, which itself, in process of time, yielded to the valor of 
the Greeks; while the empire of Greece, so renowned for splendour 
in arts and in arms, had sunk under the dominion of Imperial Rome, 
who thus became mistress of all the civilized world. 

~ Rome is said to have owed her dominion as much to the manners as 
to the arms of her citizens. Whenever the latter had subdued a par- 
ticular territory, they prepared to civilize it. They transferred into 
each of the conquered countries their laws, manners, arts, sciences and 
literature. The advantages that resulted from the bringing of somany — 
different nations into subjection under one people, or to speak more 

properly, under one man, were no doubt, in many respects, considera- — 
ble. For by this means the people of various countries, alike stran- 


_ gers to each other’s language, manners, and laws, became associated 


together in amity and enjoyed reciprocal intercourse. By Roman mu- 
nificence, which spared no expense to render the public roads commo- 
dious to travellers, an easy access was given to parts the most distant 
and remote. . Literature and the arts became generally diffused, and 
_the cultivation of them extended even to countries that had previously 


_ formed no other scale by which to estimate the dignity of man, than 


that of corporeal vigour, or muscular strgystb. In short, men that 
had hitherto known no other rules of action, or modes of life, than 
those of savage and uncultivated nature, had now before them the_ 


example of a polished nation, and were gradually instructed by — 


their conquerors to form themselves after it. These things deserve 
mention, because, as they contributed in some measure to faci- 
litate the propagation of the gospel by the labours of the apos- 
tles, they may consequently be‘ entitled to rank among those con-— 


* Rollin’s Roman History.—Hooke’s Do. Do.—And Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
fhe Roman Empire. _ mM 
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___ prophet Isaiah, rapt in prophetic vision, and transported to that distant ; 
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curring events which constituted the period of our Lord’s advent, 
“ the fulness of time.” ‘* . 

The subjects of the Roman Empire, at this period, have been esti- 
mated at about one hundred and twenty millions of persons, and divi- 
ded into three classes; namely, Citizens, Provincials,and Slaves. The 
first class enjoyed ample liberty and were entitled to peculiar immuni- 
ties: the second had only the shadow of liberty, without any constitu- 
tional freedom; while the last were entirely dependent on the arbi- 
trary will of their masters, who, as best suited their purpose, either 
enfranchised or oppressed, or barbarously punished and destroyed 
them. Enthusiastic in the cause of liberty themselves, the Romans 
studied the most prudent methods of rendering the provinces of the 
empire insensible to the yoke that was imposed on them. They trea- 
ted willing captives with commendable liberality; and used the con- 
quered countries with that moderation which evinced that their lead- } 
ing object was, not the destruction of mankind, but the increase of the/ | 
empire. ‘They colonized foreign countries with Romans, who intro- 
duced agriculture, arts, sciences, learning, and commerce. Having 
made the art of governing a particular branch of study, they excelled 
in it above all the inhabitants of the globe. Their history indeed, ex- 
hibits wise councils, prudent measures, equitable laws, and all classes 
of men are represented to us as conducting themselves so as to com- 
mand the admiration of posterity. " sat 

_ Having thus briefly glanced at the state of civilization which pre-_ 
vailed in the Noman Empire at the date of the Christian era, we shall 
quit the subject, in order to examine more particularly its condition — 
with regard to morals and religion; for it is with these that the history 
of the Christian church is more especially concerned. And that we 


profitable for us to go back in our enquiries, and take a rapid glance of 
the state of the Gentile world from a much earlier period. The. 


¢ 
may have a more enlarged and distinct view of the matter, it may be ne 


age when God should perform the mercy promised to the fathers, breaks 
out into the following sublime strains: “ Behold, darkness shall cove 
the earth, and gross darkness the people: but the Lord’ shall aris 
upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee.”* Much has been 
said of late respecting the sufficiency of reason to direct the human ce 
mind in pursuit of the chief good, or of the knowledge of the triefs<* 
character of God and of obedience to his will: the enquiry on which ' an Pe 
‘are entering may possibly serve to evince how far such representations 

are entitled to regard, and perhaps tends to prove the truth of the z 


i 
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~ Our knowledge of the state of any of those nations which were situ: 


ated beyond the confines of the Roman Empire, is necessarily very 
imperfect and obscure, arising from the fewness of their historical 
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apostle’s assertion, that “the world by wisdom knew not God.”t Pe 
“3 « 
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monuments and writers. We have sufficient light, however, bg ‘ 
ice e 


ceive that the eastern nations were distinguished by a low and servil 
_ spirit, prone to slavery and every species of abject humiliation; whilst * 
_ those towards the north, prided themselves in cherishing a warlike and 
 # Tsaiali Ta 2, 3. t1 Cor. i 2. . 
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savage disposition, that scorned even the restraint of a fixed habitation, 
and placed its chief gratification in the liberty of roaming at large 
through scenes of devastation, blood, and slaughter. A soft and feeble 
constitution both of body and mind, with powers barely adequate to 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, and chiefly exercised in minister- 
ing at the shrine of a voluptuous gratification, may be considered as the 
characteristic trait of the former: a robust and vigorous corporeal frame, 
animated with a glowing spirit that looked with contempt on life, and 
every thing by which its cares are soothed, that of the latter. 
The minds of the people inhabiting these various countries, were 
fettered by superstitions of the most degrading nature. Though the 
sense of a Supreme Being, from whom all things had their origin, and 
whose rees regulate the universe had not become wholly extinct; 
yet in every nation a general belief prevailed, that all things were sub- 
ordinate to an association of powerful spirits, who were called gods,* 
and whom it wasincumbent on every one, who wisted for a happy and 
prosperous course of life, to worship and conciliate. One of these de- 
ities was supposed to excel the-rest in dignity, and to possess a super- 
eminent authority, by which the tasks or offices of the inferior ones 
were allotted, and the whole of the assembly, in a certain degree, di- 
rected and governed. His rule, however, was not conceived to be by 
any means arbitrary; neither was it supposed that he could so far in- 
vade the provinces of the others, as to interfere with their particular 
* functions; and hence it was deemed necessary for those who would se- 
; cure the favor of heaven, religiously to cultivate the patronage of 
4 every separate deity, and assiduously to pay that homage to each of 
| them which was respectively his due. 
__ Every nation, however, did not worship the same gods, but each had 
its peculiar deities, differing from those of other countries, not only 
in their names, but in their nature, their attributes, their actions, and 
other respects: nor is there any just foundation for the supposition 
ee h some have adopted, that the gods of Greece and Rome were the 
ith those worshipped by the Germans, the Syrians, the Arabi- 
i e Persians, the Egyptians, and others. The Greeks and Ro- 
“mans, indeed, pretended that the deities which they acknowledged 
were equally reverenced in every other part of the world; and it 
i. might probably be the case with most nations, that the gods of other 
countries were held ina sort of secondary reverence, and perhaps, in 
some instances, privately worshipped; but it is certain that each coun- 

_ try had its appropriate deities, and that to neglect or disparage the es- 
tablished worship of the state was always considered as an offencesof the 

~most atrocious kind.t : 

__ This diversity of deities and religious worship seldom generated an- 
- imosity; for each nation readily conceded to others the right of form- 
Ps _ing their own opinions, and of judging for themselves in religious mat- 
ters; and they left them, both in the choice of their deities and mode 

*y of worshipping them, to be guided by whatever principles they might 
___ think proper to adopt. Those who were accustomed to regard this, 

world in the light of a commonwealth, divided into several districts, 


Ge 


* Hence the Avostle’s expression, “ there are, that are called, lords many and gods a 
many.” 1 Cor, viii. 5. +See Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation, Book II. 66. iF 
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over each of which a certain order of deities presided, could with an 
ill grace assume the liberty of forcing other nations to discard their 
own favourite deities, and receive in their stead the same objects of ad- 
oration with themselves. Itis certain that the Romans were extremely 
jealous of introducing any new divinities, or of making the least change 
in the public religion; yet the citizens were never denied the privi- | 
lege of individually conforming to any foreign mode of worship, or of 
manifesting, by the most solemn acts of devotion, their veneration for —__ 
the gods of other countries.* 
The principal. deities of most nations consisted of heroes renowned 
in antiquity, emperors, kings, founders of cities, and other illustrious 
persons, whose eminent exploits, and the benefits they had conferred 
on mankind, were treasured up and embalmed in the breast of posterity, 
by whose gratitude they were crowned with divine honours and raised 
to the rank of gods. But in no other respects were the Heathen dei- 
___ ties supposed to be distinguished beyond the human species, than by 
_ the enjoyment of power and an immortal existence. But to the wor- 
ship of divinities of this description, was joined in many countries 
that of some of the noblest and most excellent parts of the creation; 
the luminaries of heaven in particular, the sun, the moon, and the 
ra stars, in whom, as the effects of their influence was always perceptible, 
an intelligent mind was supposed to reside. ‘The superstitious prac- 


tices of some countries were carried to an almost endless extreme: 


% mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, the sea and the winds, even the dis- 
' eases of the body, the virtues and the vices (or rather certain tutelary 4 
M genii, to whom the guardianship and care of all these things was con- be 

| ceived to belong) were made the object of adoration, and had divine | 
honours regularly paid to them. E Ope . 
Buildings of the most superb and magnificent kind, under the names 


; of temples, fanes, &c. were raised and dedicated by the pe ble of al- 
‘most every country to their gods, with the expectation that the di vin fies 
~ would condescend to make these sumptuous edifices the places. f their 
own immediate residence. They were not all open to the pt 
some of them were confined to the exercise of private dev 
those of either description were internally ornamented with i ie 
their deities, and furnished with altars and the requisite apparatus io 
offering sacrifice. The statues were supposed to be animated by the. f 
deities whom they represented: for though the worshippers of gods, 
~ such as have now been described, must, in a great measure, have re- : 
linquished every dictate of reason, they were not willing to appear by _ 


: any means so. destitute of every principle of common sense, as to 
_ pay their adoration to a mere idol of metal, or wood or stone; they _ 


always maintained that their a when properly consecrated, were 
filled with the piesence of those divinities whose impress they bare.t 
The religious homage paid to these deities consisted chiefly in the. 

_ frequent performance of various rites; such as the offering ad ‘vier # 
- tims. and sacrifices, accompanied by prayers and other cer monies. 
* ‘The sacrifices and offerings were different, according to the nature an a 
attributes of the gods to whom they were addressed., Brute animals 7 
- * See Divine Legation of Moses, Warburton'e Works, Vol. If. Edit. 8 vo. 1811. , 
+ Arnobius adv. Gentes, lib. 6. Augustin de Ctvitate, lib. 8, i eee 
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were commonly devoted to this purpose; but in some nations of a 
more savage and ferocious character, the horrible practice of sacrificing 
human victims prevailed. And it has been remarked by the learned 
Bishop Warburton, that the attributes and qualities assigned to their 
gods, always corresponded with the nature and genius of the govern- 
ment of the country. If this was gentle, benign, compassionate and for- 
giving, goodness and mercy were considered as most essential to the de- 
ity; butif severe,inexorable, captious or unequal, the very gods were 
supposed to be tyrants; and expiations, atonements, lustrations, and 
bloody sacrifices, then composed the system of religious worship. In 
the words of the Poet, 


“‘ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe.”* 

Of the prayers of Pagan worshippers, whether we regard the matter 
or the mode of expression, it is impossible to speak favourably: they 
were not only destitute, in general, of every thing allied to the spirit 
of piety, but were sometimes framed expressly for the purpose of 
obtaining the countenance of heaven to the vilest undertakings. 
Indeed the greater part of their religious observances were of an 
absurd and ridiculous kind, and in many instances strongly tinc- 
tured with the most disgraceful barbarism and obscenity. Their festi- 
walsandother solemn days were polluted by a licentious indulgence in 
every species of libidinous excess; and on these occasions, they were 
not prohibited even of making their consecrated places, the supposed 
mansions of their gods, the scenes of vile and beastly gratification. t 

The care of the temples, together with the superintendance and di- 
rection of all religious ordinances, was committed to a class of men 


_ bearing the titles of priests or flamens. It belonged to the province 
: of these mir nisters to see that the ancient and “customary honours 


were paid to the publicly acknowledged deities, and that a due regard 


was manifested in every other respect for the religion of the state. 


Those were their ordinary duties; but superstition ascribed to them 


functions of a far more exalted nature. It considered them rather 
in the light of intimate and familiar friends of the gods, than in that 
of officiating ministers at their altar; and consequently attributed to 
them the highest degree of sanctity, influence, and power. With 
the minds of the people thus prepossessed in their favour, it could 
not be very difficult for an artful and designing set of men, possessed of 
a competent share of knowledge, to maintain a system of spiritgal do- 
minion of the most absolute and tyrannical kind. 

- Besides the public worship of the Pagan deities, several ae. 


-such, for instance, as the Persians, the Greeks, the Egy ptians, the In- 


dians, and some others, had recourse to a dark and concealed species 
of worship, under the name of mysteries. None were admitted to 
see or participate of these mysteries, but such as had approved them- 
selves worthy of that distinction by their fidelity and perseverance in 
the practice of a long course of initiatory forms. The votaries were 
enjoined, on peril of instant death, to observe the most profound se- 


* Pope’s Essay on Man. See Warburton’s Works, Vol. I. p- 309. 
+ See the Treatise of Philo-Judeus de Cherubim, p. 155. 
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_» crecy respecting every thing that passed ;* a circumstance which alone 
sufficiently accounts for the difficulty that we find in obtaining any in- 
© formation respecting the nature of these recluse practices, and for the 
& _ discordant and contradictory opinions concerning them, that are to be 
~» — found in the writings of various authors both ancient and modern. 
_ According to the learned Warburton, each of the Heathen deities, be- 

sides the worship paid to him in public, had a secret worship, which 

was termed the mysteries of the god. ‘These, however, were not per- 

formed in every place where he was publicly worshipped, but only 
where his chief residence was supposed to be. We learn ‘from Hero- 
 dotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, that these mysteries were first invented 
oy in Egypt, from whence they spread into most countries of Europe and 


darkness of night. The mysteries were divided into two classes, the 


- ple—the latter for those in higher stations and of more cultivated un- 
 derstandings. But if the design of these mysteries really was, as some 
have conjectured, to impress the minds of the initiated with just no- 
tions of God, of Providence, and of a future state, it is demonstrable 
vg that they must have been grossly perverted from their original intent. 
3 _ Bishop Warburton, who stiffly contends for this high honour in their 
primary institution, is obliged to admit that the orgies of Bacchus, and 
the mysteries of the mother of the gods, and of Venus, and of Cupid, 
being celebrated in honour of deities who were supposed to inspire 
__ and to preside over the sensual appetites, it was natural for the initia- 
7 ~ ted to believe that they honoured these divinities when they committed 
_ the vicious actions of which they were the patrons. He further ac-_ 


* and Warburton’s Divine Legation, Book II. Sect. 4. . 
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lesser and the greater: the former were intended for the common peo- _ 


- *CJarkson’s Discourses on the Liturgies, Sect. 4. Meursin’s de Mystertis Eleusiniis, — 
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knowledges. sthat the mysteries of these deities being performed during 
nocturnal darkness, or in gloomy recesses, and under the seal of the’ 
greatest secrecy, the initiated indulged themselves, on these occa- 
sions, ih all the abominations with which the object of their worship 
was supposed to.be delighted. In fact, the enormities committed in 
celebrating the mysteries of these impure deities ultimately became so 

intolerable, that their rites were proscribed in various countries, as 
those of Bacchus were at Rome.* And from this short account of the 
matter, we may learn how properly the apostle Paul denominated these 
boasted Heathen mysteries, “the unfruitful works of darkness,” Eph. 
v. 11.—works unproductive “of any good either to those who performed 
them, or to society: and how very ~ properly he prohibited Christians 
from joining in or “ having any fellowship with them;” because the 
things that were done in them, under the seal of secrecy, were such as 
it was even base to mention, ver. 12. Warburton assures us, that 
_. while all the other mysteries became exceedingly corrupt, through the 
folly or wickedness of those. who presided at their.celebration, and 
gave occasion to many abominable impurities, by means of which the 

_ manners of the Heathens were entirely vitiated, the Eleusinian myste- __ 

as yg - ries long preserved their original purity. But at last they also, yield- « 
ing to the fate of all human institutions, partook of the common de- 
ee” pravity, and had a very per nicious influence on the morals of mankind. 
Tn pr oportion therefore < hens gospel made its progress in the world, 


the Eleusinian ‘mysteries themselves fell into disrepute; and, together 
with all the other Pagan solemnities, were at length suppressed, 1h 
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The Rebigion of the Greeks and Romans. 


time of the birth of Christ, the religion of Rome, or to speak 
more prop rly, t the established superstition of the empire, had been re- 
__ eeived together with its government and laws, by a great part of the 
_ thenknown world. Much of this system of superstition had been bor- 
rowed from the Greeks; and hence the propriety of classing the reli- — 
gion of the two people under one head. There was, however, a differ- 
ence between the two, and in some points rather material. The fra- 
mers of the Grecian system seem to have admitted the existence ofone 
supreme, intelligent, great first cause, the author of every thing, visible 
and invisible, and the supreme governor of the world; but. they did 
- not think it either necessary or proper to impart this idea to the mul- 
titude, whose gross conceptions they thought might be amused by ava- 
riety of fabulous tales, and whose hopes and fears would be more exci- 
ted by a plurality of deities than by the unity of an over-r ‘uling power. 
The divinities first introduced in consequence of this opinion, were the | eat 
sun, and the principal planets, to which were soon added theelements —__ 
» of fire, air, earth, and water. These fictitious deities were a =f 
with the human form, and all the passions incident to human nature — 
were attributed to them. The fabricated tales of their adventures, — 


sompreliended an indulgence of the most vicious propensities and the 4 
bi sre 


* Livy’s Roman History, book xxxix. + Rollin’s Ancient History, Vol. "Ye "* ok ee 
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» perpetration of enormous crimes. The Greeks adored J upiter as at 
the head of the celestial association, the protector of mankind, and 
» governor of the universe; while their philosopbers, who appear in gen- 
‘eral to have been Atheists, by this personage typified the higher re-— 
gion of the air; and by his wife (Juno) the lower atmosphere diffused 
between the heavens and the sea. Aud whilst the common people 
~ paid homage to Cybele, as the mother of the gods, the more refined 
" part of the nation intended nothing more than the earth: by that object 
of worship. Fire was deified, and the great body of water had also its 
divine representative. Apollo was the sun, and the moon was his sis- 
ter, Artemis, or Diana. Thus, by the fertile imagination of the Greeks, 
_ their deities were gradually multiplied to a remarkable excess: indeed 
the poet Hesiod swells the amount to TairTy rHousanp! According 
to their mytholog SY all parts of nature teemed with divine agents, and 
Ja system which it must be owned was in some respects elegantly fanci- 
‘ful, was characterised, under other wight by features of the ap 
absurdity. — ae eR tian 
Worship was ‘originally offered to age deities: in the open air, in 
~ groves, or upon eminences; but the Greeks, in the progress of eis 
© superstition, were led to’ teliexe that their deities would be better 
pe Piconed with the erection of buildings peculiarly devoted to their ser- 
“vice; and temples, at first simple and unadorned, afterwards magnifi- 


. cent and sumptuous, were the fruits of this opinion. Of the extent tov 


which this point was ultimately carried, we have indeed a striking in- 
stance i in the case of the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, the length of 
sé which, Pliny tells us, was 425 feet, and in breadth 220. It was sup- 
ported by 107 pillars, each of them 60 feet high. This magnificent 


a in process of time wooden figures of their gods were exhibited for. 


| public. reyerence. Stone or marble was soon deemed preferable for 
‘this use; metals of various kinds were also adopted; and the rudeness 2 
“of early fabrication was succeeded by elegant workmanship. Le ae 


_ Sacrifices formed an essential part of the superstitious worship of — 
“the Greeks, as well as of the Romans. Grateful respect for the -fa- 

“yours conferred ‘on them by their imaginary dieties,—the desire of 
i verting their anger after the commission of any offence;—and an ea- 
srness to secure their blessing on a projected enterprize, were the in- 
‘ - ducements to these oblations.. Herbs were the earliest offerings, and 
t was usual to burn them that the smoke might ascend towards heaven. 


ee hose who served at the altar were, ‘required to prepare 
bstaining even from lawful pleasures for one or more 
nd all who entered the temples, on these occasions, 


sred up | short prayer for them; he next examined the victim, 
ain its freedom from defects or blemishes; prayer was then res 
* See Acts xiv. 11—13, 


arley, and cakes made of that grain, were afterwards substituted for — 
. ordings 7 herbs; and ultimately some of the most’ useful animals were 
d at their altars,* upon which also milk. oil, and wine were 


i 


" structure was erected at the expence of all Asia, and 250 years were 
e “spent i in finishing it. . At first these temples were without images; re 
t 
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ands in consecrated water..When the people were as- 
e altar, the priest sprinkled them with holy water, | 
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sumed; Ube tinceaté was strewed upon the altar; hymns were sung; 
the animal was killed with ceremonious precision; pieces of its flesh 
were offered and burnt as first fruits, and the principal devotees car- 
ried off the rest. 
__ The religious system which Romulus planted on the banks of the 
- Tiber corresponded pretty much with that of Greece, as above descri- 
- bed. A multiplicity of divine beings, graciously superintending buman 
affairs, formed the prevailing creed. All the deities had priests aud 
. ministers, sacrifices and oblations, The augurs, or soothsayers, in 
- whose art or imposture the founder of Rome excelled, were considered 
_as an important and necessary part of the establishment. Each tribe 
had one of these pretended prophets, who announced the will of the 
gods with regard to any future enterprise, from an observance of the 
flight or the noise of birds, from the feeding of poultry, the movement 
of beasts, and other appear ances. The high priest and his associates 
not only regulated the public worship, but acted as judges i in all cases 
which had any reference to religion, and exercised a censorial and au- 
thoritative: jurisdiction over inferior ministers. | 
__ The sacrifices in which the different priests officiated did not agree 
‘in every particular; but the following usages and ceremonies were the 
most prevalent. When a sacrifice was intended, a solemn procession 
_ was made to the temple of some deity. In the: first place a preco, or 
“public crier, called the attention of the people to the pious work: then 
ie appeared the flute players and harpers, performing in their best man- 
% ner. The victims followed, wearing white fillets, with their horns gilt. 
As soon as the priest reached the altar, he prayed to the gods, implo- 
_ ting pardon for his sins, and a blessing upon his country. Having 
- commanded all impure and vicious persons to withdraw, he threw 
- grain, meal, and frankincense upon the heads of the animals, and 
poured wine between the horns of each; and, having first scored them. 
on the back, he gave orders to'his attendants to slay them. The en- 
_ trails were ‘closely inspected, and from their particular appearance, 
omens were deduced, or inferred, supposing the gods to intimate their 
will by such minutiz to sagacious and devout observers. Some por- 
tions of the flesh were then placed upon the altar, fo or.the gratification: 
of that deity to whose honour the temple had been reared—the re- 
mainder was divided among the attendant votaries. 
om What has been now said of the superstition of the ancient Romans, 
oy 
refers particularly to the manner of conducting their worship in the 
. . eity of Rome, but similar arrangements prevailed in the provinces: 
and in our own country there were twenty-eight flamins, or pagan 
“priests, according to the number of the cities, and three arch-flamins; 
» namely, ose at London, a second at York, and a third at Caerleon. 
But to enter into a more particular detail of these things would carry, 
me beyond the limits of this prefatory discourse; suftice it therefore to 
. say, that the whole originated in the vulgar superstitions of the mos f 
remote ages of Paganism, and it would be difficult to say, which pa 
was Trojan, which Egyptian, or which Chaldean. The Romans in 
general knew the whole to be an imposition, and many of them. ridi- 
culed the pretence that the institution was divine; and’ perhaps the 
“subject cannot be more fitly and aptly expressed than it has been by, 
+ 1h 
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Mr. Gibbon, in the following words: “The various modes of wor- 

~ ship which prevailed in the Roman, world were all considered by the 
‘people as equally true; by the philosopher as equally false; and by 
the magistrate as equally useful. And thus toleration produced not. 
only mutual indulgence, but even religious concord.”* 
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The Religions of the Indians, Egyptians, Persians, and Celts. 
_ In reviewing the various systems of Polytheism which prevailed at 
that time, those which were cultivated by the Indians, the Persians, the 
Egyptians, and the Celts, are entitled to distinguished notice. Of 
these the Indians and Celts are chiefly remarkable for having selected 
for the object of their adoration a set of ancient heroes and leaders, 
whose memory, so far from being rendered illustrious by their virtues, 
~ had descended to posterity disgraced and loaded with vice and infamy. 


- 


é 
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Both these classes of men believed that the souls of men survived the ~ 
dissolution of their bodies: the former conceiving that all of them, ~ 


‘without distinction, entered at death into other bodies on this earth; 
+ while the latter, on the contrary, considering immortality to be the re- 
_ ward which heaven bestows on valour alone, supposed that the bodies 
» of the brave, after being purified by fire, again became the receptacles 

of their souls, and that the heroes thus renewed were received into the 
» council and society of the gods. Authority of the most despotic kind 

‘was committed to their priests by the people of either country. Their 


ig : ; au 
_ departments of civil government. 


tween the general religion of the country, and the practice of particu- 
* lar provinces or districts. The liberty which every city and province 
enjoyed of adopting what deities it preferred, and of worshipping them 
nder- any forms which the inhabitants might think proper to institute, - 


choice of their public or national gods, no sort of delicacy was mani- 


_ mortals renowned in history for their virtues, and others distinguished 
alone by the enormity of their crimes: such were Osiris, Seraphis, 


‘8 ‘ official duties were not restricted to the administration of the concerns _ 
f _of religion, but extended to the enacting of laws, and the various other — 


fa describing the religion of the Egyptians, we must distinguish be- 


t= 


necessarily gave rise to a great variety of private systems. In the 


fested; the greater part of them being indiscriminately composed of _ 


ei ‘Typhon, Isis, and others. With the worship of these was joined that — 


of the constellations, the sun, the moon, the dog-star, animals of almost 
_ every kind, certain sorts of plants, &c. &c. Whether the religion of 
» the state, or that which was pe¢uliar to any province or city, be consid- 
ered, it will be found equally remote in its principles from every thing 
|, dignified, or rational’ Some parts were ridiculous in the ex- 
and the whole in no small degree contaminated by a despicable 
and obscenity. In fact, the religion of the Egyptians was so 
narkably distinguished by absurd and disgraceful traits, that it was. 
ade the subject of derision even by those whose own tenets and prac- 
were by no means conspicuous for wisdom. The Egyptian priests 
‘sacred code peculiarly their own, founded on principles very 


i! ee Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. 1. ch. i. 
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different from those which characterised the popular superstition, and — 
which 1 they studiously concealed from the prying eye of the public, by 
wrapping it up in hieroglyphical characters, the meaning and power of 
whicb were only known to themselves, 

The Persians derived their religious system from Zoroaster. The 
E aiie pribciples of their religion was, that all things are derived from 
two common governing causes: the one the author of all good, the oth- 
er of all evil: the former the source of light, of mind, and of spiritual 
intelligence; the latter that of darkness and matter, with alfits grosser 
incidents. Between these two powerful agents they supposed a con- 
stant war to be carried on. Those, however, who taught upon this 
system, did not at all explain it in the same way, or deduce the same 
conclusions from it: hence uniformity was destroyed, and various sects 
originated. The most intelligent part of the Persians maintained that 


_ there was one Supreme God, to whom they gave the name of Myrnra, 


and that under him were two inferior deities, the one called Oromas- 
_ des, the author of all good; the other Ariman, the cause of all evil. 
- The common people, who equally believed in the existence of a 


ey er Being, under the title of Myrura, appear to have confoun- 


ded him with the sun, which was the object of their adoration; and it 
is probable, that with. the two inferior deities they joined others of 


~ whom little or nothing is now known. 


_ None of these various systems of religion appear to have contributed 


in any degree towards a reformation of manners, or exciting a respect 


for virtue of any kind. ‘The gods and goddesses who were held up as 
objects of adoration to the multitude, instead of presenting examples of 


excellence for their imitation, stood forth to public view the avowed 


authors of the most flagrant and enormous crimes. The priests took 


no sort of interest in regulating the public morals, neither directing the 
people by their precepts, nor inviting them by exhortation and exam- 
ple to the pursuit of what is lovely and of good report: on the contrary, 
they indulged themselves in the most unwarrantable licentiousness, 
maintaining that the whole of religion was comprised in performing the 
rites and ceremonies instituted by their ancestors, and that every spe- 
cies of sensual gratification was freely allowed by their deities to those 
who regularly ministered to them in this way The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, was but little understood, and of course only very partially ac- 
knowledged. Hence, at the period when Christ appeared, any notions 
of this kind found little or no acceptance among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but were regarded in the light of old wives’ fables, fit only for 


‘the amusement of women and children. No particular points of be- 


lief respecting the immortality of the soul being established by their 
"public standards of religion, every one avas at liberty to avow BAL 
opinion he pleased on that subject, 

It can excite no reasonable surprise, bi ate bales that under rig in- 
fluence of such circumstances, the state of society should have become 
in the highest degree vicious and depraved. The lives of men of ev- 
ery class, from the highest to the lowest, were spent in the practice of 
__ the most: abominable and flagitions vices. Even crimes, the horrible 
~ turpitude of which wassuch, that decency forbids the mention of. them, 
“were openly practised with tie greatest impunity. Should the reader 


he " : “4 ede . a 
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« doubt of this, he may be referred to Luctan among the Greek authors, 

and to Juvenan and Persivs among the Roman’ poets—or even to 
the testimony of the apostle Paul, in the first chapter of his Epistle to 
the Romans. In the writings of Lucian, for instanee, he will find the 
most uanatural affections and detestable practices treated of at large, 
and with the utmost familiarity, as things of ordinary and daily occur- 


reiice. And when we turn our attention to those cruel and inhuman _ 


exhibitions which are well known to have yielded the highest gratifica- 
tion to both the Greeks and Romans, the two most polished nations of 
the world; the savage conflicts of the gladiators in the Gircus; when 
we cast an eye on the dissoluteness of manners by which ‘the walks of 
private life were polluted: the horrible prostitution of boys, to which 
_ the laws opposed no restraint; the liberty of divorce, which belonged 


to the wife as well as the husband; the shameful practice of exposing — 


infants, and procuring abortions; the multiplicity of stews and bro- 

. thels, many of which were ‘consecrated to their deities;—when we 
reflect on these and various other excesses, to the most ample in- | 
dulgence in which the laws opposed no restraint, who can forbear 
putting the question, that, if sucii were the people distinguished above 

all others by the excellency of their laws, and the superiority of 

their attainments in literature and arts, what must have been the 


state of those nations who possessed none of these advantages, but ~ 


were governed solely by the impulses and dictates of rude and un- 
eultivated nature? ' re 
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on: : q View of the different Systems of Gentile Philosophy. 


Ar the time of Christ’s appearance upon earth, there were twe 
species of philosophy that generally prevailed throughoul the civ- 
4 ilized world, the one that of Greece; the other what is usually termed 

_» _ the Oriental. The philosophy of the Greeks was not confined to that 
» . nation, forits principles were embraced by all such of the Romans as. 
_ aspired to any eminence of wisdom. The Oriental philosophy pre- 


ey” » —vailed chiefly in Persia, Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, and other eastern coun- ‘ 4 


tries. Both these species of philosophy were split into various sects, 
but with this distinctim, that those which sprang from the Oriental 
system all proceeded on one common principle, and of course had 


- ferences and opinions: whilst those t » which the philosophy of Greece 


» © gave rise, were divided in opinion respecting the elements or first prin- — 


ciples of wisdom, and were consequently widely separated from each 
" __ other in the whole course of their discipline. ‘The Apostle Paul is 
4 generally supposed-to have adverted to each of these systems—to that 
OF Greece in Coloss. ii. 8. and to the Oriental in 1 Tim, i. 4. eb. iv. 

7, and vi. 20.—ini all which places, he strongly warns Christians to be- 
ware of blending the doctrines of either with the simple Gospel of J e- 
sus Christ... Hanpy had it been for the Christian church, could they 
have taken the admonition which was thus given them hy the apostle; 
but vain and presumptuous man could not rest satisied with “ the 
_ truth as it is in Jesus”—the wisdom that leads to eternal life, as it 


many similar tenets, thouh they might differ as to some particular ieee 
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came pure from above, but must exercise his ingenuity in fruitless at- 
tempts to reconcile it, first of all with the principles of the Oriental 
philosophy, and afterwards to many of the dogmas of the Grecian sects. 
_ The Greek philosophers, whose doctrines were also much cultivated 
by the Romans, may be divided into two classes: the first compre- 
hended those whose tenets struck at the root of all religion—a species 
of Atheists, who, while they professed to support and recommend *he 
cause of virtue, in reality nourished the interests of vice, giving colour 
. to almost every kind of criminality: the other was composed of such 
as acknowledged the existence of a Deity, whom it was the duty of 
men to worship and obey, and who inculcated an essential and eternal 
distinction between good and evil, virtue and wice, but who neverthe- 
_ less subverted these just principles, by connecting with them various 
-» notions absurd or trifling in their nature. Under the first of these 
_ classes may be ranked the disciples of Epicurus, and those who passed 
under the name of Academics. 
_ Tue Ericurrans maintained that the universe arose out of a fortu- 
- itous concurrence of atoms; that the gods, whose existence they hesi- 
_. tated ab-olutely to deny, were totally indifferent and unconcerned 
about all human affairs, or rather entirely unacquainted with them; 
that our souls are born and die; that all thisgs depend on and are de- 
_ termined by accideot; that in every thing voluptuous gratification was 
_, to be sought after as THe cHmEF Goon; and even virtue itself was only 
to be pursued, inasmuch as it might minister at the shrine of pleasure. 
_ The votaries of a system like this, which indeed included nearly all 
the children of prosperity, the rich, the noble, and the powerful, nat- 
--urally studied to pass their lives in one continued round of tuxurious 
enjoyment. The only restraint they imposed on themselves arose out 
- of a desire to avoid, at all times, such an excessive or immoderate ad- 
_ dictedness to pleasure as might generate disease, or tend in any other 
shape to abridge the capacity for future indulgence. 
THe Acapemics, though they aff-cted to be influenced by wiser 
principles than the former, yet entertained maxims of an equally lax 
and pernicicus tendency with them. They were nearly allied to the 
_ Seeptics; in fact, the main distinction lay in this,—that whereas the 
_ Sceptics contended that nothing should be assented to, but every thing 
made the subject of dispute; t!:e Academics, on the contrary, main- 
tained that our judgments should acquiesce in all things which bear the 
“appearance of truth, or which may be considered in the light of proba- 
bilities. But as they were always undetermined respecting what con- 
stituted the sort of probability to which a wise man should assent, their 
- doctrines contributed, no less than that of the Sceptics,to render eve- 
ry thing vague and unsettled. To make it, as they did, a matter of: 
doubt and uncertainty, whether the gods existed or not; whether the 
~ soul was perishable or immortal; whether virtue was preferable to 
' vice, or vice to virtue; was certainly nothing less than to undermine ~ 
the fundamental principles of religion ard morality. The Academic 
system of philosophy fell into such disrepute as to be, at one time, 
_ quite neglected and nearly lost; but Cicero revived itat Rome, alittle 
before the birth of Christ, and so much weight was attached to his ex- 
ample and authority, that it was soon embraced by all who aspiredto 
the chief honours of the state. BR mt em 
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% Tue Peniratetics belonged to the other class of philosophers, for 
they acknowledged the existence of a God, and the obligations of mo- 
“rality; yet their tenets were not much calculated to inspire a reyer- 
ence for the one, ora love for the other. The doctrine which Aris-' 
' totle, their great master, taught, gave to the Deity an influence not 
much beyond that of the moving principle in a piece of machinery.)  - 
He indeed considered him to be of a highly refined aud exalted na- | 
- ture, happy in the contemplation of himself, but entirely unconscious 
of what was passing here below; confined from all eternity to the ce- 3 

. lestia] world, and instigating the operations of nature rather from ne- 
cessity than from volition or choice. In a deity of this description, 3 
differing but little from the god of the Epicureans, there surely was 
. nothing that could reasonably excite either love, respect, or fear. It 
is difficult to ascertain precisely what were the sentiments of this class 
of philosophers respecting the immortality of the soul; but it may #1 
Fs fairly be asked, could the interests of religion or morality be in any ea 
p shape tually promoted by teachers like these, who denied the su- 
perintendance of Divine Providence, and insinuated, in no very ob- 
-scure*terms, a disbelief of the soul’s future existence? Pe 2% ae 
- Tue Srores assigned to the Deity somewhat more of majes a. 


* 


influence than the disciples of Aristotle. They did not limit his. 
tions merely to the regulating of the clouds, and the numbering o de 
; stars; but conceived him to animate every part of the universe with — * 
. his presence, in the nature of a subtle, active, penetrating fire. They 
regarded his connection with matter, however, as the effect of neces- | 4 
sity, and supposed his will to be subordinate to the immutable decrees 
4 fate; hence it was impossible for him to be considered as the au- 
thor either of rewards to the virtuous, or of punishment to the wicked. 
Stoics denied the immortality of the soul, andthus deprived man-  ~_ 
_ kind of the strongest motive to a wise and virtuous course of lifes In 
- short, the moral disciple of the Stoics may be compared toa body of — 
| a fair and imposing external appearance, but which, on closer examin- 
bef _ ation, is found destitute of those essential parts which alone cangiveit — 
6 either energy or excellence. ¥ : Seu C 
. Tue Pratonists seem, of all the Grecian philosophers,-to have 
made the highest advances in knowledge, and the nearest approach to _ 
true wisdom. Yet the system of Prato had its defects. He consid- — 
ered the Deity as supreme governor of the universe,a being of the 
~ highest wisdom and power, and totally unconnected with a material 
_ substance. The souls of men he conceived to proceed from this pre- 
© eminent source; and, as partaking of its nature, to be incapable of 
_. death. His system gave the strongest encouragement to virtue, and 
equally discountenanced vice, by holding out to mortals the prospect 
+ aS BF aiptare state of rewards and punishments. Yet, after all, bis no- 
be tions of the Deity were very contracted, since he never ascribes to_ 
Hi him! 1¢ attributes of infinity, immensity, ubiquity, omnipotence, om- 
__ niscience, but supposes him to be confined within certain limits, and 
mas "Sse thathncdtbe of human affairs was committed toa class of inferior | 
‘ _ spiritual agents, whom he termed daemons. This notion of minister- 
__ ing demons, as well as those points of doctrine which relate to the or- 
__igin and condition of the human soul, greatly disfigured the morality of 
ee ne POE Sh En Ped i : 
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Plato; inasmuch as they tend to generate superstition, and to confirm 
men ip the practice of worshipping a number of inferior deities, His 
doctrine, moreover, that the soul, during its continuance in the body, 

was ina state of imprisonment, and that we ought to endeavour, by 
meays of contemplation, to set it free, and restore it to analliance with 
_the divine nature, had a pernicious tendency, in prompting persons of. 
weak minds to withdraw a proper degree of attention from the body 


and the concerns of this life, and to indulge in the dreams and fancies . 


of adisordered imagination, 
- . ‘Tue Ecuscrics were a sect of philosophers that took their leading 
principles from the system of Plato. They considered almost every 
_ thing which he had advanced respecting the Deity, the soul, the world, 
‘and ‘the daemons, as indisputable axioms: on which. account they 
_ were regarded by many as altogether Platonists. Icdeed this title, so 
far from being disclaimed,.was rather affected by some of them, and 
_ particularly by those who joined themselves to Ammonius Sacca, an- 
other celebrated patron of the Eclectic philosophy. Yet with the doc- 
_trines held by Plato, they very freely intermixed the most approved 
av maxims of. the Paiegoreanssd the Dolce the ga ete and the Ori- 


é Ake i tee 
Of the Oriental Philosophy. 


Tr is a subject of much regret among the learned, that the Greek 

_ writers, to whom we are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of the an- 
cient history of philosophy, have taken so little pains to inform pos- 
terity concerning the opinions which, during the time that the Greek 
sects flouris ed, were taught in other countries, particularly in Egypt 
and Asia. Itis ‘owing to this, that the documents which have hitherto 
me to light relating to the Oriental philosophy are so few, and conse- 
* quently our knowledge, on the sulyect so imperfect. Some insight, 
however, into its nature aid principles may be obtained from what has 
been handed down to us, resp»cting the tenets of several of the earlier 

sects that sprang up in the Christian church. 

The Oriental philosophy, as a peculiar system of doctrines concern- 

ing the divine nature, is said to have originated in Chaldea, or Persia; 


oe 


from whence it passed. through Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt; and 


mixing with other systems, formed many different sects. There seems 
also to be sufficient sround for referring the formation of the leading 
~ doctrines of this philosophy into a regular system to Zoroaster, whose — 
name ‘the followers of this doctrine prefixed to some of their spurious | 


books, and whose system is fundamentally the same with that which ; 


_. was subsequently adopted by the Asiatic and Egyptian philosophers. 


ig The mixture of Platonic notions which is found in the Asiatic phi- 


— Tosophy, as well as of Oriental doctrines among the latter Platonietal 


may be easily accounted for, from the intercourse which subsisted be- 


tween the Alexandrian and. Asiatic philosophers, after the schools of 
Alexandria, were established. From that times many Asiatics, who 
were addicted to the study of philosophy, doubtless visited a aun 
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and became acquainted with the then popular doctrines of Platoy and 
by blending these wiih their own, formed a heterogeneous mass of 
opinions, which in i:s turn mixed with the systems of the Alexandrian» 
schools. This Union of Oriental and Grecian philosophy was further 
promoted by the dispersion of the philosophers of Alexandria, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Physcon: many of whom, to escape from tyranny, 
fled into Asia, and opened schools in various places. pe 
It is supposed to have been at the time when the Platonic philoso- 
phers of Alexandria visited the Eastern schools, that certain professors 
of the Oriental philosophy, prior to the existence of the Christain her- 
esies, borrowed from the Greeks the name of Gnostics, to express teir 
pretentions toa more perfect knowledge of the Divine Nature than ~ 
others possessed. ‘I'.e Pagan origin of this appellation is supposed to 
be plainly intimated by the Apostle Paul in two passages of his writings; — 
in one of which he cautions ‘Timothy against “ the opposition of false 
science,” (1 Tim. vi. 20.) and in the other warns the Colossians not to 
be imposed upon by a “vain and deceitful philosophy,” framed accor-. 
_ ding to human tradition, and the principles of the world, and not accor-, © _ 
ding to the doctrine of Christ.—Coloss. ii. 8. But whatever may be 
thought concerning the name, there is little room left to doubt, that the — 
tenets, at least of the Gnostics, existed in the Eastern schools long before — 
the rise of the Gnostic sects in the Christian Church under Basilide 


Valentine, and others; consequently must have been imported or deri- 
ved by the latter from the former. The Oriental doctrine of Eniana-— 
tion seems frequently alluded to in the New Testament, as hath beenal- 
ready observed. and in terms which cannot so properly be applied to — 
any other dogmas of the Jewishsects. ae a= 
_ The Oriental philosophers, though divided into a great variety of © 


sects, seem to have been generally agreed in believing matter to be. 


_ the cause of all evil, though they were much divided in opinion as to 
the particular mode or form under which it ought to be considered as _ a 
such. They were unanimous in maintaining that there had existed 
from all eternity a divine nature, replete with goodness, intelligence, — 

- wisdom and virtue, a light of the most pure and subtle kind diffused 

- throughout all space, of whom it was impossible for the mind of man to — 

orm an adequate conception. Those who were conyersapt with the 

Greek language gave to this pre-eminent Being the name of Burnos, 


in allusson to the vastness of his excellence, which they deemed it be- 


_ geiving it to be more and others less. The nearer any one of this ce- 
Ge reciving it 


yond the reach of human capacity to comprehend. The space which se 
he inhabits they named Pleroma, but occasionally the term Aion or 
‘(on was applied toit. This divine nature, they imagined, having exis- 


i ted. for ages in solitude and silence, at length by the operation of his 
ae own omnipotent will, begat of himself {wo minds or intelligences of a 


most excellent and exalted kind, one of either sex. By these, others. a 


their kind being successively communicated to all,a class of divine be- : 
ra ings -was in time generated, respecting whom no difference of opi a 
_ seems to have existed, except in regard to their number; some con- 

a, 


eS of simi ar nature were produced; and the faculty of propagating. e 


Jestial family stood in affinity to the one grand parent of all, the closer 


~ were they supposed to resemble him ia nature and perfection; the far- 
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ther the ; were removed, the less they were accounted to partake of 
his goodness, wisdom, or any other attribute. Although every one of 
them had a beginning, yet they were all supposed to be ep ek 
not liable to any change, on which account they were termed Atones, 
that is, immortal beings placed beyond the reach of temporal vieissi- 
tudes or injuries.* ; 
Beyond that vast expanse refulgent with everlasting light, which was 
considered as the immediate habitation of the Deity, and of those na- 
tures which had been generated from him, these philosophers placed 
the seat of matter; where, according to them, it had lain from all eter- 
nity, a rude, undigested, opaque mass, agitated by turbulent irregular 
motions of its own provoking; and nurturing, as in a seed-bed, the ru- 
diments of vice and every species of evil. In this state it was found 
by a genius, or celestial spirit of the higher order, who had been either 
driven from the abode of Deity for some offence, or commissioned by 
him for the purpose; and who reduced it into order, and gave it that 


__ arrangement and fashion which thé universe now bears. Those who 


spake the Greek tongue were accustomed to refer to the Creator of 
_ the world by the name of Demiureus. Matter received its inhabitants, 
bot an and other animals, from the same hand that had given to it 
isposition and symmetry. 
“Its native darkness was also illuminated by this creative spirit with a 


ray of celestial light, either secretly stolen, or imparted through the 


bounty of the Deity. He likewise communicated to the bodies he had 


- formed, and which would otherwise have remained destitute of reason 


and uninstructed, except in what relates to mere animal life, particles of 


- the divine essence, or souls of a kindred nature to the Deity. When 


all things were thus completed, Demrurevs, revolting against the great 
First Cause of all things, the all-wise and omnipotent God, assumed to 
_ himself the exclusive government of this new state, which he appor- 
tioned out into provinces or districts; bestowing the administration and 
command over them on a number of genii, or spirits of inferior de- 
| gree, who had been his associates and assistants. 
_ Man therefore, whilst he continued in this world, was supposed to 
be compounded of two principles, acting in direct opposition to each 
other:—an earthly, corrupt, or vitiated body—and a soul partaking of 
_ the nature of the Deity, being derived from the region of purity and 
light. The soul, or ethereal part, being through its connection with 
the body, confined it as were within a prison of matter, was constantly 
exposed to the danger of becoming involved in ignorance, and acqui- 
ring every sort of evil propensity, from the impulse and contagion of the 
vitiated mass by which it was enveloped. But the Deity, touched with 


* The Greek term Mon, properly signifies, indefinite or eternal duration, as op- 
posed to that which is finite or temporal, It was however metonymically used for 
such natures as are in themselves unchangeable and immortal. That if was com- 
monly applied in this sense, even by the Greek philosophers, at the time of Christ’s 
birth, is plain from Arian, who uses it to describe a nature the reverse of ours, su- 
perior to frailty, and liable to no vicissitudes. There was therefore nothing strange 
or unusual in the application of this term, by the Gnostics, to beings of a celestial 

~ mature, liable to neither accident. nor change. Indeed the term is used by the an- 
iment fathers of the purer class, to denote the angels in general, good as we. las bad. 
_ ae 
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eompassion for the hapless state of those captive minds, was ever anxious 
that the means of escaping from this darkness and bondage, into liberty 
and light, should be extended to them; and had, accordingly, at various 
‘ingliteat amongst them teachers, endowed with wisdom and filled 
with celestial light, who might communicate to them the principles of 
true religion, and thus instruct them in the way by which deliverance 
was to be obtained from-their wretched and forlorn state. Dermrurcus, 
however, and his associates, unwilling to resign any partof that domin- 
ion, of whose sweets they were now become so sensible, or to relin- 
quish the divine honours which they hadusurped, set at work every 
engine to obstruct the Deity; and not only-tormented and slew the 
messengers of heaven, but endeavoured, by means of superstition and 
sensual attractions, to root out and extinguish every spark of celestial 
truth. The minds that listened to the calls of the Deity, and who hav- 
ing renounced obedience to the usurped authorities of this world, con- 
tinued steadfast in the worship of the great First Parent, resisting the 
» evil propensities of the corporeal frame, and every encitement to illicit 
gratification, were supposed, on the dissolution of their bodies, to be 
directly borne away, pure, zrial, and disengaged from every thing gross 
or material, to the immediate residence of God himself; whilst those 
who, notwithstanding the admonitions they received, had persisted. 


a is 
paying divine honours to him who was merely ‘the fabricator of the 


world, and his associates, worshipping them as gods, and suffering 
themselves to be enslaved by the lusts and vicious impulses to which 
: they were exposed from their alliance with matter, were denied the 
hope of exaltation after death, and could only expect to migrate inte 


new bodies suited to their base, sluggish, and degraded condition, — 


When the grand work of setting free all these minds or souls should be 


_ -accomplished, God, it was supposed, would dissolve the fabric of this 


es, agious influence, within ifs original limits, would throughout all future — 


. lower world; and having once more confined matter with all its con- 


“ages live in consummate glory, and reign surrounded by kindred spir- 
its, as he did before the foundation of the world. % a. 


= 
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The moral discipline-deduced from this system of philosophy, by 


those who embraced it, was by no means of an uniform cast, but dif- 
fered widely in its complexion, according to their various tempers and 
inclinations. Such, for instance, as were naturally of a morose dispo- 
‘sition, maintained that the great object of human concern should be to 
invigorate the energies of the mind, and to quicken and refine its per- 
ceptions, by abstracting it as much as possible from every thing gross or 
sensual. The body, on the contrary, as the source of every depra- 


ved appetite, was, according to them, to be reduced and brought into- 


subjection by hunger, thirst, and every other species of mortification, 
and neither to be supported by flesh or wine, nor indulged in any of 


those gratifications to which it is naturally prone; in fact, a constant — 
self-denial was to be rigorously observed in every thing which might — 


contribute either to the convenience or pleasantness of life; so that 
the material frame being thus by every means weakened and brought 


4 low, the celestial spirit might the more readily escape from its conta- 


gious influence and regain its native liberty. Hence it was that the 
Manichzans, the Marcionites, the Encraitites, and others, passed their 
a a “¥y if 
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lives in one continued course of austerity and mortification. On the 
other hand, those who were constitutionally inclined to voluptuousness 
and vicious indulgence, found the means of accommodating the same 
principles to a mode of life that admitted of a free and uncontrouled 
gratification of all their inclinations. The essence of piety and reli- 
gion, they said, consisted in a knowledge of the Supreme Being, and 
maintaining a mental intercourse and association with him. Whoever 
had become an adept in these attainments, and, from the habitual 
exercise of contemplation, had acquired the power of keeping the 
mind abstracted from every thing corporeal, was no longer to be con- 
sidered as affected by, or answerable for, the impulses and actions of 
the body, and consequently could be under no necessity to controul its 
inclinations or resist its propensities. Hence the dissolute lives of the 
Carpocratians and others, who assumed the liberty of doing whatever 
pleased them; and maintained that the practice of virtue was not en- 
joined by the Deity, but imposed on mankind by that power whom 
they regarded as the prince of this world, the maker of the universe. | 
From this concise review of the state of the Gentile world at the 
time of Christ’s appearance on earth, the inferences to be deduced are, 
itis presumed, sufficiently obvious. Mankird had been furnished with 
abundant experience of what reason and philosophy, in their highest 
‘state of cultivation, could do, in the way of directing the human mind 
to the attainment of virtue and happiness; and what was the result? 
The very wisest among them were bewildered in fruitless speculations 


- ‘about the nature of the cuter coop, and equally so about the way of 


attaining it. Some of them, indeed, admitted that it consisted in vir- 


we shall find their notions as discordant and undefined as their ideas of 
happiness itself were vague and desultory. AnrisToTLe made the exis- 
tence of virtue to depend upon the possession of an abundance of the — 
good things of this world; and even laid it down as a principle, that, 

« without the gifts of fortune, virtue is not sufficient for happiness, but 


that a wise man must be miserable in poverty and sickness.” Dio- 


Genes, from whose pride and stoical austerity one might have expected 
sentiments of a different nature, maintained that a poor old man was 
the most miserable thing in life. Even Prato, the great preceptor of 
Aristotle, taught his followers that happiness comprehended the pos- 


* session of wisdom, health, good fortune, honour,and riches; and main- 


tained that the man who enjoyed all these must be perfectly happy. 
Zeno and his followers held it as a principle, that all crimes were 
equal. Taxes, the founder of the Ionian sect, being asked how he 
thought a man might bear affliction with the greatest ease, answered, 
“ By seeing his enemies in a worse condition.” Eprcurus had no no- 
tion of justice but as it was profitable, andthe consequence was, that 


_ the morals of his followers were proverbially scandalous; for though — 


‘their master taught that happiness consisted in virtue, he made virtue 


itself to consist in following nature, and thus he eventually led his dis- 


ciples into such gross immorality, that, according to their manner of 
life, virtue and voluptuousness seemed to be convertible terms with 
them: and ever since, an Epicure is a title appropriate to every char- 
acter in which excess and sensual indulgence are found to meet. 
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» Such was the hopeléss and forlorn condition into which the human 
. Fa -e had sunk, and such the wretched aspect of the Heathen or Gen- , 
ye tile world, at the time of the Messiah’s appearance upon earthe The” 
_ Greeks and Romans had civilized the world; philosophy. had done its 
utmost; literature, and arts, and the sciences in every department, had. ‘del 
been cultivated to the highest perfection; but what, under all these = 
advantages, was the real condition of our species in reference to man’s 
highest end and aim, the knowledge of the true God and the duties 


which he owes him—the actual state of religion and morals? We ‘ 
have it strikingly described by the great apostle of the Gentiles, “ They : 
walked in the vanity of their mind; having the understanding dark- * 
ened, being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that 
was in them, because of the blindness of their heart; and being past A 


feeling, they had given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to w 
uncleanliness with greediness:—they were without hope, an 
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PART I. 7 
. _ On the State of the Jewish Nation at the Period of the Birth of Christ. 


yet pal : te ona gee 
THE privileges which the Jews at this time enjoys 
nations, were many and distinguished; but in ehumeratin 
apostle Paul lays the principal stress upon their being favo 
divine revelation, to guide them in matters of the highest importa 
to their present and everlasting happiness:—they had _ the oracle: 
a God in their hands; the writings of Moses and the Prophet 
holy men of God who spake as they were moved by the Holy Sp 
Yet with these incalculable advantages, the condition of the peo 
~ general was not much superior to that of the Gentiles. if eS 
_. The civil government of Judea, at the time of Christ’s birth, was. 
~ vested in the hands of a Roman stipendiary, named Herod the Great; 
—a title to which he could have no pretensions, except from the mag- 
nitude of his vices. Nature, it is true, had not withheld from him the i 
talents requisite for a lofty and brilliant course of life; but such was — : 
his jealous disposition, such the ferocity of his temper, his devotedness _ 
to luxury, pomp, and magniggence so madly extravagant, and so much 
beyond his means; in short, so extensive and enormous was' the cata- 
Jogue of his vices, that he became an object of utter detestation to the 
afflicted people over whom he swayed the kingly sceptre. Instead of 
-*  cherishing and protecting his subjects, he appears to have made them 
sensible of his authority merely by oppression and violence; so that’ 
they complained to the Emperor Augustus, at Rome, of his crueltie: am 
declaring they had suffered as muchasif a wild beast had reignedover 
them; and Eusebius affirms, that the cruelty of this nefrrious d espot 
surpassed whatever,had been represented in Tragedy! 


e not ignorant of the hatred which he had drawn upon himself, ut to 
a * See BaucKEn’s History of Philosophy, translated by Dr. Enfield; and Mosuem’s 


Commentarics on the Affairs of the Christians before the time of Constantine the Great, re bee 
Lana ly R. S. Vidal, Vol. I. Introd. ch. i. : aoe ee bs -* 1g, 
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soften its asperity he became a professed devotee to the Jewish religion, 
aid at avast expense restored their Temple, which through ‘age had 


fallen into decay; but the effect of all this was destroyed by his still 
conforming to the manners and habits of those who worshipped a plu- 


Pe we of gods; and so many things were countenanced in direct oppo- 
“sition to the Jewish religion, that the hypocrisy of the tyrant’s profes- 
sions were too manifest to admit of a doubt. Pi 
On the death of Herod, the government of Judea was divided by the 
Emperor Augustus amongst his three surviving sons. Archelaus, the 
elder of the three, was appointed governor of Judea, Idumeea, and Sa- 
maria, under the title of Ethnarch. Antipas presided over Galilee and 
Percea; whilst Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, with some of the neigh- 
bouring territory, were assigned to Philip. ‘The two latter, from their 
having a fourth part of the province of Judea allotted to each, were 
styled Tetrarchs. Archelaus, who inherited all the vices of his father, 
with but few of his better qualities, completely exhausted the patience 
of the Jews; and by aseries of the most injurious and oppressive acts, 


‘drove them,in the tenth year of his reign, to lay their complaints be- 


- fore the Emperor Augustus, who, after investigating the merits of the 
case, deposed the Ethnarch, and banished him to Vienne in Gaul. 
: _ On the expulsion of Archelaus, the greater part of Palestine, or Ju- 
' dea, was reduced by the Roman government into the form of a pro- 
_ vince, and placed under the superintendence of a governor, who was 
subject to the controul of the president of Syria. It is probable that 
_ this arrangement at first met with the ready concurrence of the Jews, 
_ who, on the death of Herod, had petitioned Augustus that the distinct 
regal government might no longer be continued to them, but that their 
Meee ‘comney might be received under his own immediate protection, and 
z treated as a part of the Roman Empire. The change, however, in- 
- stead of producing an alleviation of misery to this unhappy people, 
brought with it an intolerable increase of their calamities. For, in- 
dependent of the avarice and injustice of the governors, to which there 
were no bounds, it proved an intolerable grievance to them, who con- 
sidered their nation to be God’s peculiar people, that they should be 
_ obliged to pay tribute to a Heathen, and an enemy of the true God, 
+ like Caesar, and live in subjection to those who worshipped false dei- 
ie ties. Add to which, that the extortion of the Publicans, who after the 
- Roman manner were entrusted with the collection of the revenue, and 
for whose continual and flagrant abuses of authority it was seldom pos- 


‘ 


_ sible to obtain any sort of redress, became a subject of infinite dissatis- 


faction and complaint. And, to crown the whole, the constant pres- 


a ence of their governors, surrounded as they were by a multitude of for- 
eign attendants of all descriptions, and protected by a Roman military 
: guard, quartered with their-Eagles and various other ensigns of super- 


~ stition,in the centre of Jerusalem, their holy city, kept the sensibility 
of the Jews continually on the rack, and excited in their minds a de- 
i gree of indigntation bordering on fury. They naturally considered their 
religion to ae emeced and insulted by these innovations—their holy 
_ places defiled—and in fact themselves, with all that they held sacred, 

_ polluted and brought into contempt. To these causes are to be at- 
Kg ‘tributed the frequent tumults, factions, seditions, and murders, by which 
"ST ie Maes ‘ad a a « . ‘ 
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it is well known that these unfortunate people accelerated their own 
struction. . ’ . 

Tf any vestige of liberty or happiness could have been possessed by 
a people thus circumstanced, it was effectually cut off by those who 
held the second place in the civil government under the Romans, and 
the sons of Herod, and who also had the supreme direction in every 
thing pertaining to religion, namely, the chief priests and the seventy 
elders, of whom the Sanhedrim or national council was composed. 
Josephus tells us, that the High Priests were the most abandoned of 
mortals and that they generally obtained their dignified stations either 
through the influence of money, or court sycophancy; and that they 
shrank from no species of criminality that might contribute to support 
them in the possession of an authority thus iniquitously purchased. 
Under a full conviction of the precarious tenure on which they held 
their situation, it became a leading object of their concern, toaccumu- __ 
late, either by fraud or force, such a quantity of wealth, as might en- al 
as them to gain the rulers of the state over to their interest, and drive — 
away all competitors, or else yield them, when deprived of their dig- 

& nity, the means of living at their ease in retirement. a 

The Sanhedrim, or national council, being composed of men who 

differed in opinion respecting some of the most important points of reli- 

») gion, nothing like a general harmony was to be found amongst its mem- 
bers: on the contrary, having adopted the principles of various sects, 
they allowed themselves to be carried away by all the prejudice and 
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by | whom they were taught to consider as their guides, precipi- 
tated themselves into every species of vicious excess; and giving them- — 


selves up to sedition and rapine, appeared alike to defy the vengeance 
both of God andman. ; eet 
There were, at that time, two prevailing systems of religionin Pal- 
estine, the Jewish and the Samaritan; and what contributed nota little 

’ to the calamities of the Hebrew nation, the followers of each of these — 
regarded those of the other persuasion with the most virulent and im- 
placable hatred, mutually venting their rancorous animosity in the di- 
rest curses and imprecations. The nature of the Jewish religion may | 
ye collected from the books of the Old Testament; but at the time of 

Shrist’s appearance, it had lost much of its original beauty and excel- ; 

lence, and was corrupted by errors of the most flagrant kind, that had * 
crept in from various sources. The public worship of God was indeed 

still continued in the temple of Jerusalem, with all the rites of the Mo- — 
saic institution; and their festivals never failed to draw together an im- 

mense concourse of people at the stated seasons: nor did the Romans =| 

ever interfere to prevent those observances. In domestic life also, the 

ordinances of the Law were in general punctually attended to; but 

itis manifest, from the evidence adduced by various learned men, that 

* even in the service of the Temple itself, numerous ceremonies and ob- 

-_ seryances, drawn from the religious worship of heathen nations, had. 
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been introduced and blended with those of divine institution, and that, 
in addition to superstitions like these of a public nature, many errone- 
ous principles, probably brought from Babylon and Chaldea, by the 
ancestors of the people at their return from captivity, or adopted by 
ree multitude, in conformity to the example of their 

ighbours the Greeks, the Syrians, and the ici on pe were cherished 
and acted on in private. 

~The opinions and sentiments of the Jews respecting the Deity, the 
Pasine nature, the angels, daemons, the souls of men, their duties, and 
similar subjects, appear to have been far less extravagant, and formed 
on more rational grounds, than those of any other nation or people. 
Indeed, it was scarcely possible that they should wholly lose sight of 
that truth, in the knowledge of which their fathers had been instructed 
through the medium of revelation: especially as this instruction was 
rendered habitual to them, even at a tender age, by hearing, reading, 


ee _and studying the writings of Moses and the prophets. In all their ci-: 


ties, towns, and villages, and indeed throughout the Empire, wherever. 
any "considerable number of Jews resided, a sacred edifice, which they 
called a synagogue, was erected, in which it was customary for the peo-- 
ple regularly to assemble, for the purposes of prayer and praise, and 
hearing the law publicly read and expounded. In most of the Jarger 
towns, there were also schools established, in which young persons 
were initiated in the first principles of religion, as well as instructed in 


the liberal arts. 


But though the ‘Jews certainly entertained many sentiments more ra- 
tional and correct than their neighbours—sentiments which they had 
adopted from their own scriptures—yet they had gradually incorpora-, 
ted pith them so large a mixture of what was fabulous and absurd, as 
_nearly to deprive the truth of all its force and energy. Hence the many 
"pointed rebukes which Jesus Christ, gave to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the prime leadersof religion in his day; telling them-that the taught 
for doctrines the commandments of men, and that they had made the 
divine law void through their traditions.* Their notions of the nature 


- * The Jews acknowledged two laws, which they believe to have been delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai: of which one was immediately committed to writing in the’ 
text of the Pentateuch, and the other is said to have been handed down from gene- 
~yation to generation, for many ages, by oral tradition. From the time of Moses to 
the days of Rabbi Jehuda, no part ‘of the oral law had ever been committed to wri- 
ting for public perusal. In every generation,,the President of the Sanhedrim, or 
the prophet of his age, for his own private use, — to have written notes of the 
traditions which he had heard from his teachers; but he taught in public only from 
word of mouth: and thus each individual wrote for himself an exposition of the law 
and the ceremonies it enjoined, according to what he had heard. Thus things were 
situated till the days of Rabbi "Tebuda. ‘He observed, that the students of the law 
were gradually diminishing, that difliculties and distresses were multiplying, that 
the kingdom of impiety was increasing in strength and extending itself over the 
world, while the people of Israel were driven to the ends of the earth. Fearing 
~ Test, in these circumstances, the traditions would be forgotten and lost, he collected 
them all, arranged them under distinct heads, and formed them into ’a methodical 
code of traditional I law. Of this book, entitled the Mrsuwa, copies were speedily 
multiplied and extensively circulated; and the Jews at large received it with the 
highest veneration. ‘See Mr. Allen’s Modern Judaism, ch. in. p. 22—36, where the 
reader will find numerous quotations from the Rabbins, shewing how this (supposed) 
Oral law is by them extolled above the written law of Moses—just as the Papists in 
yaa es have ane sie the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles by the traditions of 
ne fathers, 


‘maintained by the Babylonians or Chaldeans, as may be readily per- 
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. the aniverse. Their notions also, and manner of reasoning respecting 
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of God, are supposed to have been closely allied to the Oriental philo- 
ophy .on that subject, while to the prince of darkness, and his asso- 
clates and agents, they attributed an influence over the world and the 
human race so predominant as scarcely to leave a superior degree of 
power even to the Deity himself. Of various terrific conceits, founded me 
upon this notion, one of the principal was, that all the evils and ca- 
lamities which befel the human race, were to be considered as origina- 
ting with this prince of darkness and his ministering spirits, who had 
their dwelling in the air, and were scattered throughout every part of 


angels, or ministers of divine providence, were nearly allied to those " 


pest by those who will give themselves the trouble to investigate the 
subject. __ , 2 
But on no one point were the sentiments of the Jews of that day 
more estranged from the doctrine that was taught by their prophets, — - 
than on that which regarded the character of their Messiah. The — 
Recs cas part of the Jewish nation were looking with eager desire for 
‘the appearance of the deliverer whom God had promised to their 
fathers. But their hopes were not directed to such an one as the, 
scriptures described: they expected not a spiritual deliverer, to rescue 
them from the bondage of sin and Satan, and to bestow upon them the 
blessings of salvation, the forgiveness of sins, peace with God, the adop- 
tion of children into his family, and the hope of an eternal inheritance — 
in the world to come; they looked for a mighty warlike leader, whose 
talents and prowess might recover for them their civil liberty. Fondly ; 
dreaming of a temporal kingdom for their Messiah, their carnal minds a os 
were so rivetted underthe dominion of this master prejudice, that,in = = 
general, their hearts were blinded to the real scope of the law and the 
prophets. . ; ee 
It i undantly manifest from the New Testament scriptures, that = 
_at the time of Christ’s appearance the Jews were divided into various 
sects, widely differing in opinion from each other, not merely on sub- 
jects of smaller moment, but also on those points which enter into the Pe 
very essence of religion. Of the Pharisees and Sadducees, the two 
most distinguished of these sects, both in number and respectability, = 
mention is made in the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles. Jo- 
sephus, Philo, and others, speak of a third sect, under the title ofthe Es- 
senes; and it appears from ae one authority, that several others 
of less note were to be found among them. The evangelist Matthew. 
notices the Herodians, a class of men who, it seems highly probable, as 
had espoused ‘the cause of the descendants of Herod the Great, ayd 
contended. that they had been unjustly deprived of the greater part of 
Palestine by the Romans. Josephus makes mention also of another 
sect, bearing the title of Philosophers; composed of men of the most — 
ferocious character, and founded by Judas, a Galilean, a strenuous and 
undaunted asserter of the liberties of the Jewish nation, who maintained 
that the Hebrews, the favourite people of heaven, ought to render obe- 
dience to God alone, and consequently were continually stimulating 
one another to throw off the Roman yoke and assert their national in- 
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The Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes, the three most pow- 
erful of the Jewish sects, were cordially united in sentiment respec- 
ting all those fundamental points which constituted the basis of the 
Jewis! | religion. All of them, for instance, rejected with detestation 
the notion of a plurality of gods, and would acknowledge the exist- 
ence of but dne Almighty Power, whom they-regarded as the Creator 
of the universe, and believed to be endowed with the most absolute 
perfection and goodness. They were equally agreed in the opinion’ 
that God had selected the Hebrews fromamongst all the other nations 
of the earth as his peculiar people, and had bound them to himself by . 
an unchangeable and everlasting covenant. With the same «nanimity, 
they maintained the divine mission of Moses; that he was the am- 
bassador of heaven, and consequently that the law delivered at Mount 
Sinai, aud promulgated by his ministry, was of divine original. It was 


also the general belief among them, that in the books of the Old Tes- 


tament were contained ample instructions respecting the way of s-lva- 


tion and eternal happiness; and that whatever principles or duties 


were inculcated in those writings, must be reverently received and im- 
plicitly obeyed. But an almost irreconcileable difference of opinion, 


‘and the most vehement disputes, prevailed among them, respecting the 


original source or fountain from whence all religion was to be deduced. 
Both the Sadducees and Essenes rejected with disdain the oral law, to 


which the Pharisees, however, paid the greatest deference. And the 


interpretation of the written law, yielded still farther ground for acri- 
monious contention. The Pharisees maintained that the law as commit- 
ted to writing by Moses, and likewise every other part of the sacred 


volume, had a twofold sense or meaning;. the one plain and ‘obvious 


to every reader, the other abstruse and mystical. ‘The Sadducees, on 
the contrary, would admit of nothing beyond a simple interpretation of 
the words, according to their strict literal sense. The Essenes, or at 
least the greater part of them, differing from both of these, considered 
the words of the law to possess no force or power whatever in them- 
selves, but merely to exhibit the shadows or images of celestial objects, 
of virtues, and of duties. So much dissension and discord respecting 
the rule of religion, and the sense ‘in which the divine law ought to be 
understood, could not fail to produce a great diversity in the forms of 
religious worship, and naturally tended to generate the most opposite 
and conflicting sentiments on subjects of a divine nature. 

_ Tre Puarisers, in point of number, riches, authority, and influ- 
ence, took precedence of all the Jewish sects. And as they constantly 


Retin an extraordinary display of religion, in an apparent zeal for 


te cultivation of piety and brotherly love, and by an affectation of 
superior sanctity in their opinions, manners, and dress, the influence 
which they possessed over the minds of the people was unbounded; 
insomuch that they may be almost said to have given whatever direc- 
tion they pleased to public affairs. ‘It is unquestionable, however, that 
‘the religion of the Pharisees was, for the most part, founded in consum- 
‘mate hypocrisy; and that in reality, they were generally the slaves of 
every vicious appetite; proud, arrogant, and avaricious, consulting only 
“the gratification of their lusts, even at the moment of their professing. 
themselves to be engaged in the service of their Maker. These odious 

features in the character of the Pharisees, drew upon them “the most — 
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pointed rebukes from our Lord and Saviour; with more severity in- 
deed than he bestowed on the Sadducees, who, although they had de- 
parted widely from the genuine principles of religion, yet did not im- 
pose upon mankind by a pretended sanctity, or devote themselves with 
insatiable greediness to the acquisition of honours and riches. The 
Pharisees admitted the immortality of the soul, the resurrectiun of the 

ody, and of a future state of rewards and punishments. They ad- 
mitted, to a'certain extent, the free agency of man; but beyond that 
they supposed his actions to be controuled by the decrees of fate. 
These points of doctrine, however, seem not to have been understood 
or explained by all the sect in the same way, neither does it appear 

* that any great pains were taken to define and ascertain them with ac- 

~~ curacy and precision, or to support them by reasoning and argument, . 

_ Tue Sappucrss, if we may credit the testimony of Josephus con- 
cerning them, were a sect much inferior in point of number to that of 
the Pharisees, but composed entirely of persons distinguished for their 

* opulence mE He also represents those who belonged t a 
as wholly devoid of the sentiments of benevolence, and co ee 
‘wards others; whereas the Pharisees, according to him, were ever 
ready to relieve the wants of the indigent and afflicted. He further 
describes them as fond of passing their lives in one uninterrupted course 
of ease and pleasure; insomuch that it was with difficulty they could 
be prevailed on to undertake the duties of the magistracy, or any other 
public function. Their leading tenet was, that all our hopes and fears 
. terminate with the present life; the soul being involved in one common 
fate with the hody, and, like it, liable to perish and be annihilated. 
Upon this principle, it was very natural for them to maintain, that obe- ii 
dience to the divine law would-be rewarded by the Most High with . 
length of days, and an abundance of the good things of this lifeysach as © 
_ honours, distinctions, and riches; whilst the violaters of it would, in 
x like manner, find their punishment in the temporary sufferings and af- 
flictions of the present time. ‘The Sadducees, therefore, always con- 
nected the favour of heaven witha state of worldly prosperity, and 
could not regard any as virtuous, or the friends of heaven, but the for- 
tunate apd happy: they had no bowels of compassion for the poor and 
the miserable; their desires and hopes centered in a life of leisure, ease, 


' and voluptuous gratification—for such is precisely the = pe 
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Josephus gives us of them. ; And indeed it appears to be cour, ped 
by the inspired writiugs—especially if, as is now generally adm} 
the learned, our Lord, in the parable of the rich man an@ Lazarus, 
(Luke, ch. xvi,) latent in the person of the former, to delineate 
the principles and manner of life of a Sadducee. Considering the par- 
able in this point of view, we cannot fail to see great force and beauty # 
in it, which do not appear on any other hypothesis. That the rich — 
man was a Jew is evident, from his terming Abraham his father; and | 
his request that the latter would send Lazarus to his father’s honse, 
_ forthe purpose of converting his brethren to a belief of the soul’s im- 
mortality, and the certainty of a future state of rewards an? pu pish- 
_ ments, is convincing evidence that during his life-time he ha? imagined 
that the soul would perish with the body, and had treated with desision_ 
1e doctrine maintained by the Pharisees respecting the hapotness or 
$ ery of a future state; and that the brethren whom he had left be- 
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hind entasiinea similar sentiments—sentiments which decidedly mark 
them as the votaries of that impious system to which the Sadducecs 
were devoted. oF: , . 

The Esseves, though not particularly mentioned by the writers of 

e New Testament, existed asa sectin the days of our Lord, and are 
frequently spoken of by Josephus, who divides them into two branches: 
the one characterized by a life of celibacy, dedicated to the instruc- 
tion and education of the children of others; whilst the other thought 
it proper to marry, not so much with a view to sensual gratification, as 
for the purpose of propagating the human species. Hence they have 

_ been distinguished by some writers into the practical aud the theoretical 
Essenes. io ; . 

The practical Essenes were distributed in the cities and throughout 
the countries of Syria, Palestine and Egypt. Their bond of associa- 
tion embraced not merely a community of tenets, and a similarity of 
manners and particular observances, like that of the Pharisees or the 
~Sadducees; but it extended also to an intercommunity of goods. 
Their demeanor was sober and chaste; and their mode of life was, 
in every other respect, subjected to the strictest regulations, and 
submitted to the superintendance of governors, whom they appoin- 
ted over themselves. The whole of their time was devoted to la- 
bour, meditation and prayer; and they were most sedulously at- 
tentive to the calls of justice and humanity, and every moral duty. 
In common with the rest of the Jews, they believed in the unity of 


~ God; but from some of their institutes, it appears that they entertained 


a reverence for the sun; probably considering that grand luminary as 


a deity of an inferior order, or perhaps regarding him as the visible im- 
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age of the Supreme Being. They supposed the souls of men to have 
fallen, by a disastrous fate, from the regions of purity and light, into 
the bodies which they occupy; during their continuance in which, 
they considered them to be confined, as it were, within the walls of a 
loathsome dungeon. , For this reason, therefore, they did not believe 
in the resurrection of the body; although it was their opinion that the 
soul would be rewarded or punished in a future state, according to its 
deserts. They cultivated great abstinence, allowing themselves but 
little bodily nourishment or gratification, from an apprehension that the 
: ioal spirit might be thereby encumbered and weighed down. It 
‘wad contr endeavour, too, by constant meditation, to withdraw the 
«fdas much as possible from the contagious influence of the corrupt 
mass by which it was unhappily enveloped. The ceremonies, or ex- 
ternal forms, which were enjoined in the law of Moses to be observed 
in the worship of God, were totally disregarded by many of the Es- 
senes; it being their opinion that the words of Moses were to be un- 
derstood in a mysterious and recondite sense, and not according to 
their literal meaning. Others of them, indeed, so far conformed as 
to offer sacrifices; but they did this at home; for they were wholly 
averse to the rites which it was necessary for those to observe whe 
attended the Temple worship. Upon the whole, it does not seem an_ 
improbable conjecture, that the doctrine and discipline of the Essenes 


_ arose out of an ill-judged attempt to make the principles of the Jewish 


religion accord with some terets which they had fondly imbibed fre 
the Oriental philosophy, of which we have already treated. 
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- Though the practical Essenes were very much addicted to supersti- 
Sh derived no inconsiderable benefit from their labour, and 
the strictness of their morals. Those of the theoretical »class, how- 


travagance. Although they professed themselves to be Jews, and were 


1 

ald 

ever, seem to have set scarcely any bounds whatever to their silly ex- | 
i 


desirous to be considered as the disciples of Moses, they were almost 
~entirely strangers to the Mosaic discip'ine. Renouncing employment 
of every description, and all worldly possessions, they withdrew them- 
selves into solitary places, and there dispersed about in separate cells, 
passed the remnant of their days without engaging in any kind of bo- 
dily labour, and neither offering sacrifices, nor observing any other ex- 
ternal form of religious worship. In this state ‘of seclusion from the - 
‘world and its concerns, they studied to reduce and keep the body low, 
by allowing it nothing beyond the most slender subsistence, and, as far 
as possible, to detach and disengage the soul from it by perpetual 


_ poreal imprisonment, be kept consrantly aspiring after i’s natve lib- 
erty and light, and be prepared, immediately on ibe dissolution of the 


body, to reascend to those celestial regions from whence it originally 


sprang. Conformably to the practice of the Jews, the theoretical Es- s Weel 


senes were accustomed to hold a solemn assembly evers seventh day. 
On these occasions, after hearing a sermon from their President, and 
offering up their prayers, it was usual for them to feast together,—if 
that can indeed be ca!led a feast, which was restricted to a mutual par- 


ticipation of salt and bread and water. This repast is said tohave © — 


been followed by a sacred dance, which was continued throughout the 


‘whole night until the dawn appeared. At first the men and women” 


danced in two separate parties; but at length, their minds, according — 
to their own account, kindling with a sort of divine extacy, the two 
companies joined in one, mutually striving, by various sliouts and songs 
of the most vehement kind, accompanied with the most extravagant 
motions and gesticulations of the body, to menigest the fervent glow of 
that divine love with which they professed to be inflamed. Tosuch | 
an extent of folly may men be led by the spirit of enthusiasm, and in 
consequence of their entertaining erroneous principles respecting the. 
Deity, and the origin of the human soul! P4 
As to the moral doctrine of these sects of the Essenes, as well as 
that of the Pharisees and Sadducees, intoywhich the Jewish people 
were divided, it cannot be considered as having in any degree contri- 
buted towards promoting the interests of virtue and genuine piety. 
The Pharisees, as was frequently objec:ed to them by Christ, who 
knew their hearts, were destitute of the love of God and their neigh- 
bour, the essential principles of righteousness—they were hypocritical 
in their acts of worship—proud and self-righteous~—harsh and unchari- 
table in their judgment of others—while they made the divine law void 
through their traditions. | They paid little or no regard to inward pu- 
-rity or sanctity of mind, but studied by all possible means to attract 
the eyes of the multitude towards them, by an ostentatious solemnity 
carriage, and the most specious external parade of piety and broth- 
ylove. They were continually straining and perverting the most 
ortant precepts of the divine law; whilst, at the same time, they 


nforced an unreserved obedience to ordinances which were of mere 


ol 


. contemplation, so that the immortal spir't might, in defiance of its cor- ~ _ 
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human inalillton. The Saducees regarded all those persons as right- 
eous, who strictly conformed themselves to the ritual observances pre- 
scribed in the law of Moses, and that did no injury to any of the Jewish 
nation, from whom they had received none. And as their principles 
forbade men to look forward to a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, and placed the whole happiness of man in the possession of 


- riches and in sensual gratification, they naturally tended to generate 


and encourage an inordinate love of money, a brutal insensibility to 
the calls of compassion, anda variety of other vices equally pernicious 
and degrading to the human mind. The Essenes laboured under the 
influence of a depressing superstition; so that, whilst they were scru- _ 
pulously attentive to the demands of justice and equity in regard to — 
others, they appear to have altogether overlooked the duties which 
men owe to themselves. Those of them who were distinguished by the 
name of 'Therapeute, or theoretical Essenes, were a race of men who 
resigned themselves entirely to the dictates of the most egregious fa- 
naticism and folly.. They would engage in no sort of business or em- 
ployment on their own account; nor would they be instrumental in 
forwarding the interests of others. In short, they appear to have con- 
sidered themselves as released from every bond by which human socie- 
ty is held together, and at liberty to act in direct opposition to almost 
every principle of moral discipline. 

It cannot therefore excite any reasonable surprise that, owing to the 
various causes which we have thus enumerated, the great mass of the 


_ Jewish people were, at the period of the birth of Jesus Christ, sunk in 


the most profound ignorance as to divine things; and the nation for 
the most part, devoted to a flagitious and dissolute course of life. That 
such was the miserable state of degradation into which this highly priv- 


 ileged people had fallen, is incontestibly proved by the history of our 


Lord’s life, and the tenour of his discourses and conversations which 
he condescended to address to them. Hence his comparison of the 
teachers among phemyle blind guides who professed to instruct others. 
in a way with which they were totally unacquainted themselves; and- 
the multitude to a flock of lost sheep, wandering without a shepherd. 
Matt. xv. 14. John,ix. 39. Matt. x. 6. and ch. xv. 24, 

In addition to what has been already said respecting the sources of 
error and corruption among the Jews, we have still further to remark, 
that at the time of Christ’s appearances numbers among them had im- 
bibed the principles of the Oriental philosophy respecting the origin of 
the world, and were much addicted to the study of a mystical sort of 
learning to which they gave the name of Cabbala.* 

Tue Samaritans are spoken of in the New Testament as a sect al- 
together distinct from the Jews; and as they were inhabitants of Pal- 
estine, they merit attention inthis place. Their sacred rites were per- 
formed ina Temple erected on Mount Gerizim; they were involed 
in the same calamities which befel the Jewish people, and were no less 
forward than the Jews in adding, to their other afflictions, the numer- 
‘ous evils produced by factions and intestine tumults. They were not, 


however, divided into so many religious sects; although the inst nces 


Ag Fi) 43, 
* Fora very ingenious and interesting account of the Cabbala, the reader is 
to Mr. Allen's Modern Judaism, ch. y. p. 65. Weed 
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of Dositheus, Menander, and Simon Magus, plainly prove that there 
“were not wanting among them some who were carried away by the love 
of paradox and a fondness for novel speculations; and that they de based 
the religion of their ancestors, by incorporating with it many of the 
principles of the Oriental philosophy. Much has been handed down to 
us by Jewish authors respecting the religious sentiments of the Samari- 
tans, on which however we cannot place reliance, as it was unquestion- 
ably dictated by a spirit of invidious malignity. It is certain, how- 
ever, that our Lord attributes to the Samaritans a great degree of ig- 
norance respecting God and divine things; it cannot therefore be 
doubted, that in their religious system the truth was much debased b 
superstition, and the light in no small degree obs:ured by the mists of 
error. They acknowledged none of the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment as sacred, or of divine authority, but the five books of Moses 
only. We learn, nevertheless, from the conversation of the woman 
with our Lord at the well of Samaria, Jobn iv. 25. that the Samari- — 
_ tans confidently expected the Messiah, and that they looked forward to 
him in the light of a spiritual teacher and guide, who should instruct’ 
' them in a more perfect and acceptable way of worshipping the Most 
High than that which they then followed. Whether they were carried 
away with the fond conceit of his being a warlike leader, a hero, an 
emperor, who should recover for the oppressed posterity of Abraham 
their liberty and rights, and to the same extent that the Jews were, it 
would not be easy to determine. In this one thing, at least, they ap- 
pear to have shewn themselves superior to the Jews in general, that — 
they did not attempt to gloss over or conceal the many imperfections 
of their religion, but frankly acknowledged its defects, and looked for- 
ward with hope to the period when a Messiah should reform what was 
amiss, and communicate to them a larger measure of spiritual instruc- 
tion, of which they stood so much in need.* ie, 

So exceedingly great was the fecundity of the Jewish people, that 
multitudes of them, from time to time, were constrained to emigrate 
from their native country; and at the zra of Christ’s birth, the descen-_ 
dants of Abraham were to be met with in every part of the known 
world. In all the provinces of the Roman Empire, in particular, they 
were to be found in great numbers either serving in the army, or enga- 
ged in the pursuits of commerce, or practising some lucrative art. Of the 
trath of this we have evidence in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, where we learn that on the day of | cost, there were as- 
sembled at Jerusalem, Jews, “out of every aed pdr heaven,” who 


* “Jeoida, the high priest at Jerusalem, had a son named Manasseh, who married 
a daughter of Sanballet, governor of the Samaritans. Nehemiah, governor of Je- 
Tusalem, banished Manasseh for this breach of the law. This exile carried a copy 
of the Pentatench with him, read it to the Samaritans, and dissuaded them from 
idolatry, to which they never afterwards returned ; and it was his father-in-law, San- 
ballet, who obtained leave of Darius Nothus to erect a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
of which Manasseh was the first high priest. Hence proceeded a race of men, as 
.the Jews acknowledge, more exact in worshipping the true God than themselves. 
“Hence came the Samaritan Pentateuch in the old Phoenician character, which con- 
firms that of the Jews. Hence also went a Greek version of the Pentateuch, for 
the use of Hellenistic Samaritans resident in other countries, and especially for 
ose at Alexandria; and of course the conversion of the Samaritans was an event 
ovidence favourable to the general knowledge and worship ef the one true. 
” Robinson's Ecclesiastical Researches, p, 27. eae. ae 
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had come up to aitend.the festival. Their dispersion over. aude west 

was the consequence of the subjugation of Judea to Rome, it was 
an important link in the chain of divine providence; for it placed them, 
as they express it, “witnesses of the unity of God in all the nations of 
the world,” and this ata time when idolatry and vice overwhelmed all 
the rest of mankind. ‘Those of them who thus ventured to establish 


» themselves without the confines of Palestine, were every where suc- 


cessful i in obtaining that general sort of encoutagement and protection 


from violence, which was to be derived from various regulations and 
edicts of the emperors and magistrates in their favour: bat the peculi- 
arities of their religion and manners caused them to be held in very 
general contempt, and not unfrequently exposed them to much vexation — 
and annoyance from the jealousy and indignation of a superstitious pop- 
ulace. Many of them, in consequence of their long residence and in- 
tercourse among foreign nations, fell into the error of attempting to ac- 
commodate their religious profession to the principles and institutions 
of some of the different systems of heathen discipline, of which it would 
be easy. to. adduce numerous instances. On the other hand, however, 
it should not be overlooked, that the Jews were often successful i in 
proselyting to their faith many of those among whom they sojourned, 
giving them to perceive the superiority of the Mosaic religion to the 
Gentile superstition, and were highly instrumental in causing them to 
forsake the wersbip of a plenty - ee. 
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A VIEW OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS or CHRISTIANITY FROM THE BIRTH 

ae OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 
. 
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_ ‘SECTION I. ee. 

a #: s. * heh a 

e From ie Birth to the Death of Christ. & ee : 


THE kingdom of the Messiah forms an important artidlet in the wri- 
age of the Hebrew prophets. Those holy men who, from time to 
time, were raised up to exercise their ministry in the Jewish church, _ 
had foretold the advent.of this illustrious personage, and described, in 

the most glowing colours, the majesty of his character, the exteut and 
perpetuity of his empire, the blessings of his government, and the hap- 
piness which his subjects should enjoy under his mild and gentle reign. .- j 
Accordingly, the chosen tribes, theonghout successive ages, anticipated _ _ 
his appearance with eager expectation.* 

It was a custom among the eastern monarchs, when entering upon 
an expedition, to send harbingers before them to announce their ap- a5 
proach, and prepare for their reception. Isaiah had taught the . fewe :** aa 
to expect that such also should be the case with their promised Mes. - 

" siah; that he should be preceded by “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the de- 
sert ahighway forourGod. Every valley shall be exalted, and cue: 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be mac 
straight, and the rough places plain; and theglory of the Lord shall eo 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together, for is mouth of ncioe ~ 
hath spoken ge | we ; 

In eee ns ‘with this Y rte ie the « sc informs us, 
nediate appearance was — ay 
ot the Roman GReRE 


epee * , ae. 
The leading object of John’s ministr y, was to sroclel kingdom 
of heaven at ‘hand; in virtue of which »called upon all ee : 


him to repent and ‘be baptized for the remission of their sins; e: 
t stimony that he bore to the character of his divine Master was ee 
y pe ost be a hat can be conte x < aed: 
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The Jewish Sanhedrim, hearing of his fame, sent to interrogate him, 
whether he were the promised Messiah; and if not, to inform them what 
he professed himself to be. John immediately directed their attention 
to the prophecy of Isaiah, declaring that he was merely the herald of 
his Sovereigun—* the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
‘the way of Jehovah.—That there stood among them one whom they 


. knew not, whose character was infinitely more dignified than his own 


—one who, though he came after him, was preferred before him, and 
so much his superior, that he considered him not worthy to loose even 
the latchet of his shoe.* : 

When Jesus had attained the age of thirty, the period of life at which 
the priests entered upon their ministrations in the temple, and was 
about to commence his public ministry, he was solemnly inaugurated in 
his sacred office by means of the ordinance of baptism, administered by 
the hands of his forerunner. Impressed with sentiments of the most 
profound veneration for his Lord, John hesitated, saying, “I have need 
to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” Jesus, however, re- 
minded him, that there was a necessity for this—that his baptism was to 
serve as an emblematical figure of the manner in which he was to ac- 
complish the work of human redemption: for as in baptism the indi- 


- © yidualis buried under, and raised again from the water, even so it be- 
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‘came him to fulfil all righteousness, by dying for the sins of his people 
and rising again for their justification. This being, accordingly, trans- 
acted ina figure, the evangelists inform us, that “the heavens were open- 


_ed and the Spirit of God, descending like a dove, alighted upon Jesus, 
~ anda voice was heard from heaven declaring, “THis 1s My BELOVED SON, 


IN WHOM I AM WELL PLEASED.” f 
The ministry of Jesus, which continued during a period of three 
years, was restricted to the benefit of the Jewish nation. The writer 
of the Acts of the Apostles sums it up in two words, “He did and 
taught”{ He went about all Galilee “teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, healing all manner of sickness 
and all manner of diseases among the people.” His doctrine compre- 
_hended the nature and perfections of God—the misery of fallen man— 
a declaration of his own character as the Son of God and promised 
Messiah—the design of his mission into this world, which was to seek 
and save the lost, to give his life a ransom for many, and call sinners 
to repentance—the immortality of the soul—the resurrection from the 
-dead—the certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments— 


ie HE was appointed of God to judge the world in righteousness at 


¥ 


e last day; and, finally, the gracious promise, that whosoever believ- 
eth the divine testimony concerning himself shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life.| ; i a ee 

Tn his doctrine he rescued the moral law from the false glosses im- 

posed upon it by the Scribes and Pharisees; unfolded its spirituality 
and extent, as requiring perfect love to God and man; and enforced 
its indispensable obligation upon all men as the rule of their corres- 
pondence with God; declaring that he himself came not to abrogate 
or annul one tittle, but to fulfil its ull requirements, by. Bisown obe- 
* Johni.19—27, + Matt.iii, 13-17, sf Acta. 1. Matt, iv. 53. 
| John iv. 24, ch, iii. 3—19,—Matt. xvi, 26,—John v. 27—29,--Mark xu. 15, 16 
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dience and conformity thereunto, and adopting it as the unalterable 
law of his kingdom, which is to regulate the conduct of his disciples to 
the end of time.* 


\~ The fame of this divine teacher soon spread “throughout all Syria,” 


and “ multitudes of people from Galilee, fiom Decapolis, from Jerusa- 
lem, from all parts of Judea, and even from beyond Jordan, resorted to 
him to hear his discourses and be healed of their infirmities.”{ The 
miracles which he wrought from time to time, were the fullest attes- 
tation of his mission that could possibly be given; for they demonstra- 
ted that “God was with him.”{ They were performed at his word, 
in an instant, on persons both near and a distance; they were done by 
him in the most public and open manner—ai Jerusalem and in every 
part of Judea and Galilee—in cities, in villages, in synagogues, in pri- 
“vate houses, in the public streets, and in the high-ways, in the fields, 
and in the wilderness—upon Jews and Gentiles—before Scribes and 
Pharisees and rulers of the synagogues—-not only when he was atten- 
ded by few persons, but when surrounded by great. multitudes—and in 
a word, before men of every diversity of character. They were in 
themselves of such a nature as to bear the strictest examination, and 
‘they had every thing about them which could possibly distinguish them 


_ from the delusions of enthusiasm, and the artifices of imposture. | Ac- 


cordingly we find him appealing to them with all the confidence of an 
upright mind, fully impressed with a consciousness of their truth and 


- reality. The appeal was short, simple and decisive. He seldom rea- 


soned on either their nature or design, but generally pointed to them _ 


as plain and indubitable facts, which spoke their own meaning and car- | 


ried with them their ownauthority. ‘They were too public to be sus- 


God, aad its natural enmity against his t ee The reception which the 
Messiah was to n cri 
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the Lord revealed And the event justifi d 


* Matt. v. vi.wii, 
§ White’s Sermons at B 
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tior ranks in life, believed on him as the hope of Israel, and found in 
him all their salvation and desire; and while his claims of being the 
Messiah were generally set at naught by their countrymen, they could 
say, * Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life rs. 
and we believe and are sure, that thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.”* 
- From among these latter, Jesus selected twelve whom he named 
apostles, and whom he qualified and sent forth to preach the doctrine of — 
his kingdom, and to cure diseases; and sometime afterwards he ap- 
pointed seventy others also to Jabour in his vineyard. These he sent 
forth, two and two, into every city and place to which he himself would 
come, as his heralds, announcing his approach, and ealling on all de- 
scriptions of persons to repent and believe the gospel.f 
It appears from the testimony of ancient historians, that about the 
time of Christ’s appearing, the Jews anxiously expected him as the 
great deliverer and chief ornament of their nation; and even among the 
heathens an opinion was at that time prevalent, probably derived from 
the Hebrew prophets, that a prince of unparalleled glory was to arise 
_, in Judea, who was to found a kind of universal monarchy.{ But in 
the humble appearance of Jesus of Nazareth, the Jews found no- 
thing that corresponded to the expectations they entertained on this 
subject. Their vain hearts, like those of the generality of men in ali 
ages, were so intoxicated with the admiration of worldly pomp, that 
that was the only greatness for which they had any relish; and hence 
_ they formed a picture of Him, who was the desire of all nations, very 
unlike the original. Nor was the doctrine which he inculeated more 
suited to their taste, than his personal appearance answered to their 
expectations. For, while they fostered the presumptuous imagination, 
_ that in virtue of the privileges they enjoyed as God’s covenanted peo- 
ple, and especially as being the descendants of Abraham, they had a 
~ peculiar claim to the divine favour and to all the blessings of their Mes- 
- siah’s kingdom, both Jesus and his forerunner boldly attacked this: 
__ master-prejudice, and evinced the futility of every such plea. They 
were now Called upon to give up the erroneous sentiments which they 
entertained respecting their own characters, the way of acceptance 
with God, and the nature and blessings of their Messiah’s reign, on 
pain of incurring eternal ruin. For whereas they expected eternal 
_life as the reward of their Jewish privileges, or of their own personal 
righteousness, they were now: taught, that Ged so loved the world as to 
give his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life; that the Son of God came to be lifted — 
up upon the cross, as the antitype of the brazen serpent which Moses 
elevated in the wilderness, that whosoever, not of the Jews only, but —. 
among the Gentiles also, believed in him, should not perish, but obtain. 
eternal life.§ Mi 7 oo eee 
_ And, with regard to the nature of the Messiah 
trines of Jesus were equally at variance with th ir fondest hopes; for, 
while they ardently longed for the accomplishment of the promises 
~ which God had made unto their fathers by the prophets, they seem in 
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general to have had no other object in view than the establishment of 
_ a temporal monarchy, like the other kingdoms of this world, though 
_ doubtless much surpassing them in all its extent and splendour. Ac- 
cordingly, being interrogated by their leaders “ when the kingdom of 
»— God should come,” Jesus perceived the mistake of their hearts,and to 
correct it, told them that “the kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation”—that is, it did not at all resemble the kingdoms of this world 
—it was not to strike the senses of men by the glare of worldly gran- 
deur: for as it is wholly spiritual, consisting in righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, he added, “ the kingdom of God is within 
you.”* So also when he spake to them concerning their bondage to 
sin and vassalage to Satan, the God of this world, with the necessity of 
being set free from this spiritual tyranny before they could participate — 
of the liberty of the sons of God, they resented it as the highest insult 
' that could be offered them. “We are Abraham’s seed,” say they, 
» “and were never in bondage to any man; how sayest thou, ye shall 
be made free?”t ex PE os iy 
If we keep in view these false principles by which the minds of the 
Jewish people were led astray, the invincible obstinacy of their preju- 
dices, and the contrariety of the doctrine and character of Jesus thereto, 
we shall cease to wonder at the issue to which matters were ultimately 
reduced between them. When he avowed himself to be the Son of 
God, and claimed equality with the Most Hien, they resisted his pre- 
tensions and accused him of blasphemy. And when he acknowledged _ 
his regal character, they charged him with treason against the Roman — 
government. On these grounds they demanded his death, and “ the 
voices of them and of the chief priests prevailed.”t -_* 
It cannot be necessary to pursue this part of the narrative indetail, __ 
since the result must be familiar to every Christian. “They that — 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor 
yet the voices of the prophets, which were read every Sabbath day,— 
they fulfilled them in condemning him; and though they found no | 
‘cause of death in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain; i 
and when they had fulfilled all that was written of him, they took hier” ¥g 
down from the tree and laid him in a sepulchre. But Gop RAISED BMY 
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of God.”* That the Messiah should rise again from the dead, was an 
event clearly predicted in ancient prophecy;f and Jesus himself re- 
peatedly foretold both the fact of his rising, and the day on which it 


should happen, not only to his disciples but to his enemies also, and_ 


even rested the evidence of his divine mission upon that event.t Of 
the truth and certainty of his resurrection, then, the apostles were wit- 
nesses, and they were every way qualified for substantiating the fact. 
*‘ He was scen by them alive, after his crucifixion. It was not one 


person, but many who saw him. They saw him not only separately — 


but together, not only by night but by day, not at a distance but near, 
not once only but several times. They not only saw him but touched 
him, conversed with him, ate with him, examined his person to remove 
their doubts.”§—“ He shewed himself alive to them after bis passion 
by many infallible signs, being seen of them forty days,” during which 
time “he spake to them concerning the kingdom of God,”|| which 
they were to be employed in setting up in the world. 
To qualify them for this vast achieyment he had promised to pour 
down upon them the Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father, and directed 
them to wait at Jerusalem until they were endued with power from on 
high. When thus fitted for their work, they were enjoined to “ go 
and teach all nations,” or proclaim to them the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, to baptize all who believed the gospel, and then further to instruct 


- them in all his commands.7 In doing this. they were to be witnesses 


for him bothin Jerusalem and all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.** Thus having delivered them his last in- 
junctions, he led them out as far as Bethany, where he lifted up his 
ands and blessed them, and while engaged in the very act of benedic- 
tion, he was parted from them and carried up into heaven, a cloud re- 
ceiving him out of their sight.tt 
When the seventh Sabbath from the passover was completely ended, 
and the next day or first day of the week fully come, that is, fifty days 


after Christ’s resurrection, and ten days after his ascension, the apos- ' 
__ tles, with the hundred and twenty disciples, were all assembled together: 


with one accord, agreeably to their stated practice.j{{ And sud- 


Prag 


denly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, — 


-and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, sitting upon each of 
them; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the spirit gave them utterance.”§§ 
Such is the account given us by the Spirit of inspiration concern- 
ing this extraordinary interposition of heaven, and the effects which it 
produced upon the apostles were certainly of the most stupendous kind. 


For, it is evident, that a flood of light now broke in upon their minds, — 
as it were instantaneously, instructing them in the meaning of the pro- 


phetical writings vastly beyond what they had hitherto attained ; remov- 


Ting the films of prejudice which clouded their understandings, and lead- 


* Cor. xv. 14-19. # Ps. ii, Ps. xvi. 10, 11.—Isa. liii. 10--12. 

‘fSee Matt, xvi. 21. and xvii. 23, and xx. 19, also xii, 38.—John ii. 18—20. and 
x. 17. and viii, 28. also Matt. xxvii. 53. 4 Paley’s Ev. of Christianity, vol. ii. ch. 8 
|| Acts i. 3.) | Luke xxiv. 19—Acts i. 4. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20,--Mark xvi. 16. 
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ing them into just views of the spiritual and heavenly nature of their 

_ Lord’s kingdom. Upon many occasions, during his personal inter- 
_ course with them, they had discovered strong prejudices in favour of 
~ a worldly kingdom, and slowness of heart to believe all that the pro- 

 phets had written; and even when their Lord had risen from the dead, 

and was about to ascend into heaven, they asked him, “ Wilt thou at q 


this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?”* But the illumination a 
_ which now filled their minds, removed their ignorance, rectified their 
misapprehensions, and conformed their views to the scope of all the. 
prophets, as well as to the doctrine which they had received from the 
lips of Christ himself. : ; 
It is also manifest that this effusion of the Holy Spirit had an ama- 
_ ing effect upon the aposties in animating them with a spirit of power, 
magnanimity, and zeal in their Master’s se:vice. While he was yet ‘9 
with them, we may trace in their history numerous marks of timidity — 

* and weaknesgunder the anticipation. of danger. Such were their ef- 
forts to prevent his going into Judea; and their forsaking him at the — 

time of his apprehension; on which occasion, it is recorded that they 

all forsook him and fled; even Peter, the most intrepid among them, 

~ denying that he knew him. But what a revolution took place in their 

~conductin this respect after:the day of Pentecost! We behold them 

» inspired with fortitude and resolution to declare their testimony before 


a8 


_ magistrates and rulers, regardless of personal danger, and even “ re- 
~ joicing hat they were counted worthy to suffer shame for bis sake.” 

Sc phic astonishing effect of all was, that they were hereby 
qualified for speaking various languages which they had never learned, 
thus making known their message to men of all nations under heaven, 
and confirming its truth by performing such miraculous works as were 
an videditidication that God was with them. This indeed was in 
perfett. consistency with Christ’s promise to them when he said, “In 
my name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; 


‘they shalltake up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing itshall 
not hurt them; they shall Jay hands on the sick, and they shall recov- 
-er.” An occurrence so remote from the common course of nature, = 
we may readily suppose, would produce an astonishing sensation upo iy 


- themselves with propriety and force, so as not only to be clearly under- 
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mediately refuted by the apostle Peter, who, standing up with the other 
eleven apostles, lifted up his voice and said unto them:—Ye men of 
Judea, and all ye that dwell at/ Jerusalem, be this known unto you 
that these are not drunken as ye suppose, seeing itis but the third hour 
of the day*—but this is that which is spoken of by the prophet Joel. aa 
He then quotes the words of Jehovah in which he had promised to 
pour out his spirit upon all flesh—attended with the most awful denun- 
ciations against those who should despise it, but with a gracious prom- 
ise of salvation to all that should call upon the name of the Lord.— 
The illustration of this remarkable prophecy, and its application to 
what was now obvious toall their senses, paved the way for the apos- 
tle’s drawing their attention to the great subject of his ministry, the 
death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had taken 
and by wicked hands crucified and slain. 

The Holy Spirit gave energy to his doctrine. Like a torrent, it 
bore down all the vain imaginations and presumptuous reasonings by 
which the minds of his hearers were fortified; it carried conviction to 
their consciences; so that, like men frantic with despair, they:cried out 
in the anguish of their hearts, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
To persons reduced to this extremity, conscious that they had been im- | 
-bruing their hands in the blood of the Son of God, how unspeakably 
welcome must have been the words of the apostle, * Repent, and be. 
_baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; for the — 

' promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all that, reget 06 off, 
~ even to as many as the Lord our God shall call.”{ 
_ This divine declaration of mercy to men in the mas of these 
convicted Jews, pricked to the heart with a consciousness of their guilt 
“and overwhelmed with despair, must have been like life from the dead. 
“Three thousand of them joyfully received the apostle’s doctrine, were 
baptized, and the same day added to the number of disciples that a 
_ weady existed in Jerusalem. ae . 

And, here we contemplate the beginning of the establishment. on 
‘Christ’s kingdom in the world; or, which is the same thing, the erec- 
tion of the first Christian. Church. But before proceeding further, it 
may not be— improper to pause, and endeavour to trace out.a concise 
_ description of it in a few leading particulars. 

_. When Jesus was interrogated by the Roman governor concerning 
his claim to royalty, he replied that his kingdom was not of this world; 
and in the church of Jerusalem we see the truth of this exer lified. 
We there behold a company of selfcondemned sinners, who under the 
impending wrath of heaven had fled for refuge to the mercy of God, 
. freely proclaimed to them in the gospel-of salvation. They were per- 
sons who believed what these inspired witnesses testified concerning 
the mission, the character, the sufferings, death, resurrection, and as-— 
cension into heaven of the Son of God; and who under all their accu-— 
mulated guilt,and wretchedness, found enough i in these things to encour: » 
age their hope of forgiveness, and even fill their souls with peace | and 
joy. The gospel which the apostles preached was that which exa tly. 
suited their case—it contained no rules or directions about what the 
* Corresponding to our 9 in the morning. + Acts ii. 14-16. e Acts ii, 38, Ben we a 
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should do in order to atone for their deep. and aggravated guilt; for 
they found all that was necessary to satisfy the most troubled con- 
science in the doctrine concerning the Son of God, as delivered for the 
offences of the guilty and raised again for their justification. 
_ Hence we see that, in obedience to his command, “those who 
gladly received the truth, were baptized” in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus. In this ordinance they confessed their faith in him as the Sou of 
God, who died for their sins, was buried, and rose again the third. day; 
publicly professing that all their hope of salvation centered in these 
_things. They separated themselves from “an untoward geteration;” 
and “all that-believed were together.” They received from the apos- 
tles the various ordinances of public worship, the apostles’ doctrine, tue 
©» fellowship, the breaking of bread, and the ordinances of prayer and 
praise; and in these things they continued: steadfastly, having favour 
- with all the people, and receiving into their number, from time to-time, 
such individuals as it pleased the Lord to call to the knowledge of the . 
truth. — x : Rane ; She > ae: d ae 
~The doctrine which they believed, and in which they found all their 
happiness and joy, was thecommon bond of union among them. They. 
~ loved one another for the truth’s sake, which dwelt mutually in them. 
_» To this they were naturally attached, as being the common centre of 
their hope and joy; and it prompted them to take a lively interest in 
* each other’s spiritual welfare. Having experienced much forgiveness — 
at the hands of God, they were influenced to love much. And this 
love was not an inactive, dormant principle in them, for it manifested 
itself in the most substantial acts of kindness and liberality. “There _ 
were none among them that lacked, for as many as were possessed of — 
ands or houses sold them, and laid the amount down at the apostles’ 
- feet, and distribution was made according as every man had need,"** 
It is evident, therefore, that they were not connected together by any 
- of those ties which constitute the spring of action in the kingdoms of — 
“this world. In men actuated by such noble and disinterested princi- — 
ples, human policy could have no place. Their fears, their hopes, = 
their joys, and their sorrows, were all of a spiritual and heavenly ten- 
« dency; and they were animated by one object of pursuit, the attain- 
ment of that glory, honour, and immortality, promised them by the 
_ ‘Lord Jesus. ra a4 . ee a 
_\ Thus was the kingdom of Christ established with all possible evi- 


"dence that it was not of this world. _ What laws were given were of 
divine origin and authority,—they were held superior to all other laws, 
s e ought, say the servants of Jesus, to obey God, rather than man. What _ 


si Rat 
i. power appeared, was the power of God working in a miraculousmanner, ag est 
and with supernatural efficacy. The design of this extraordinary in- 
terposition was not to restore again the kingdom to Israel, or to bestow 7 tot 
the honours and the riches of the world on the followersof Christ; but = 
to deliver them from the present evil world, and save them from per- 
_ ishing in the destruction that awaits it. So far were they from being 
allowed the hope of reigning in this life, that they were assured of be- 

ing exposed to poverty, contempt, and every form of persecution. 
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ther their principles nor their practices were conformable to this 
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world; nor were their hopes or fears to be engaged by the concerns of 
it; but they were to wait for the return of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
expect to. reign with him in glory. FG) 
if such be a just representation of the Church or kingdom of Christ as 
‘itappeared inits first establishment, it is manifest that, wherever we 
trace it in subsequent periods, we must find something that resembles 
it in its leading features. We shalldiscerna people holding the same _ 
views of the character and work of the Saviour; owning subjection to. 
~ him as the King whom God hath set upon his: holy hill of Zion; evin- 
‘cing their allegiance to him by an implicit obedience to his laws, insti- 
tutions, and ordinances; and rejecting the doctrines and command- 
ments of men. As the church at Jerusalem was the first Christian 
church established by the ministry of the apostles, so it was designed 
to serve as a pattern, in its faith and order, to all succeeding churches, 
to the end of the world. It wasconstituted under the direction of the 
twelve inspired apostles, who for a course of time acted as the elders, 
bishops, or overseers of the flock of Christ, took up their station in it. 
; and under divine direction, gave forth the law to regulate the practices 
of all otherchurches: for out of Zion was to go forth the law and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” i Sus Ph rts, ia 
‘Having briefly glanced at this heavenly kingdom in its first establish- 
ent, and seen its origin, nature, laws, immunities, and the character 
- of its subjects, I now proceed to trace its subsequent history, agreeabl 
to the account given of it by the prophet Daniel. “ And in the days — 
of these kings shall the God of Heaven set upa kingdom, which shall 
_ never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but it shall break in pieces. and~consume all other kingdoms; and it 
shall stand forever.” Dan. ii. 44, — e * i 
_. ‘The success which attended the first publication of the gospel is 
very beautifully described in the book: of the Revelation, ch. vi. 1, 2. 
xy a vision which the apostle had of the Lamb, opening the /irst seal. 
And I saw,” says he, “ and behold a white horse; and he that sat on © 
him had a bow, and a crown was given unto him, and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer.” The history of the apostles and first 
ee preachers affords a striking comment on these words, at the same time, : 
that it illustrates to us an ancient prediction concerning the Messiah;t 
__ for now we see the standard of Christ first erected as an ensign. to the 
nations; from hence went forth the rod of his strength, by which he 
ruled in the midst of his enemies, and (from that time, or) in that da 
of his power, the willing nations submitted to him cheerfully, and “ nu. 
ma Bc 


- merousas drops of morning dew.” RO Lee Pah 

_ Among the Jews there were daily three stated hours of prayer, at which 
times some went up to the temple, and others prayed i their own hou- | 
ses with their faces directed towards the temple. The first of these — 


stated times of devotion was at nine in the morning, which was the | 


and the third, at three in the afternoon, when they offered the lamb 
for the evening sacrifice. ‘Two of the apostles, viz. Peter and John, 
going up together into the temple, on one of these occasions, were ad- 

* Acts xv. 6, 22—29,—Iea, ii. 3. + Psalm cx. 2, &e. 
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_ dressed by a poor cripple who solicited alms from them. The man 
-~ had been lame from his infancy, and was carried daily to the gate of 
the temple, where he importuned the alms of the worshippers as they 
passed him. The apostles fixing their eyes upon him,demanded his. 
attention to what they were about to say; assured him that silver and gold ~ 
they had none, but that such as they had they were ready to commu- 
* nicate, adding, “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
~ walk.”* ‘The power of the glorified Saviour gave energy to the word 
of his servants. Peter took himby the hand and lifted him up; his feet — 
and ankle bones received strength, and the invalid was in an instant 
restored to the entire and perfect exercise of his limbs. Wonder and 
amazement seized the minds of the spectators of this miracle; the peo- 
ple collected together in vast concourse around the apostles in Solo- 
_ mon’s porch, “greatly wondering” at what had taken place, but 
~ wholly unable to account for it. Peter seized the opportunity, a most 
favourable one unquestionably, to draw their attention to the grand. 
theme of his ministry, the death and the resurrection of his Lord. He 
first reprehended their stupidity in supposing, for a moment, thata . 
work so far exceeding the power of man, and so much above the course. — 
of nature, could have been accomplished by their own agency, or in | 
virtue of their own holiness; pressed home upon them their guilt in 
' putting to death the Prince of life; boldly testified that God had raised 
_ him again from the dead; and declared that the miracle which they 
_ had witnessed was effected solely by the power of Christ. ‘The apos- 
“i nelle Soa that their guilt had arisen from their own ignorance, and __ 
_ thatof their rulers; and that God, whose province it is to educe good 
__. out of evil; who makes the wrath of man to praise him, and ordereth 
_ all things after the counsel of his own will, had overruled their wicked 


; ot, of F 


h God made with thefathers, 

t great Prophet > 

» whose coming had been foretold by Moses; and of Hee was only i f ay 
- the type; that it was their indispensable duty tohear Himin allthings = 


.. whatsoever he should speak; and reminded them of the warning which ea a 
Moses himself had denounced against every one that should nothear = 
the ez et. “Unto you first,” sdyshe, “God having raised a 

it him to bless you, in turning away every one of 


BS eh his discourse produced a second harvest of converts to the Chriss... ¥ 
. — tian faith; for “many who heard the word believed; the number be. 
: ‘ing about five thousand.”t By this time, however, the enemies of 
Jesus began to take the alarm. Peter had scarcely done speaking, i 
when the priests and Sadducees, with the captain of the ope of 
ing upon them, forcibly apprehended Peter and John, and committed 


to prison. Onthe following day the Jewish Sanhedrim, their su- 
e court of judicature, was convened. It consisted of the rulers or an 


priests; the heads of the twenty-four courses; the elders of the 


Pee * Acts iii. 6, &c. + Acts iv. 4. d 
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other tribes; and the Scribes who were doctors of the law, commonly 
of the tribe of Levi. This great national council sat at Jerusalem. 
Annas, who had formerly been high priest, but now rejected by the Ro- 
man procurator, was with them, and Caiaphas (his son-in-law) who was 
~ . . now high priest; the very persons who had procured the death of Jesus 
Christ, and who of course were highly concerned to suppress this new 
doctrine. John and Alexander, two distinguished personages among 
the Jews, with others who were related to the high priest, were also 
' present upon this interesting occasion. It was the custom for the San- 
hedrim to sit almost in a circle, and to place the prisoners in its cen- 
tre. The apostles being now brought out. and placed in the midst, 
it was demanded.of them to say by what power, or by what name, they 
had performed the wonderful cure on the preceding day. __ 
Peter, who had formerly trembled at the voice of a girl, was now 
* not afraid to use the utmost freedom with the council and heads of the 
Jewish nation. He confessed the name and cause of Jesus; charged 
home upon their consciences their guilt of putting him to death; assured 
them the miracle was wrought in his name and by his power; and while 
he pointed their attention to the voices of their own prophets, declaying 
that “the stone which should be set at nought of the builders, would 
- become the head of the corner;” finally averred that Jesus was the 
alone medium of salvation to the children of men. 
__ Alittle reflection upon this strange scene will be sufficient to apprise 
us of the dilemma in which the Sanhedrim was now involved. On the © 
one hand, the fortitude, the wisdom, and the composure of the apostles 
____ struck them with surprise: forthey perceived that they were men des- 
titute of the advantages of education, and had no pretentions to what 
_ the world calls wisdom. They were recognized by some auihe former 
_ companions of Jesus previous to his crucifixion, in whose name they 
~ now declared the miracle to-have been wrought; and the man who had 
been healed stood before them. There was no reasoning against mat- 
ter of fact; the thing carried itsown evidence along with it. But the — 
question now was, how.should the difficulty be got over? They, there-~ 
fore, ordered the apostles out of court; held a solemn council among 
themselves: confessed that the miracle was incontrovertible; but that. 
the best way of getting rid of the business was, as far as in them lay, 
to quash all further inquiry into this mysterious affair, and dismiss the 
apostles with a strict injunction that they should teach no more in the 
name of Jesus! : ae ee 
| _ The number of disciples continued to increase in Jerusalem, and, 
* from the church there, the word of the Lord soundeg out into the ad-. 
jacent parts. » The presence of Christ was conspicuously displayed 
among his people. “ The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul;” the apostles were armed with fortitude to bear tes- 
h timony to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus; and “ great grace was up- _ 
on them all.” The instituted discipline of the house of God was manic 
-fested, by punishing, in the persons of Ananias and his wife Sapphira, 
the odious crimes of dissimulation and hypocrisy; and this awful man- 
ifestation of the divine jealousy and holiness impressed the whole © 
church with reverence and fear; while “ believers were the more ad- — 
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ded to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.”* Then it was 
that Zion “looked forth as the morning, fair as the sun, clear as the 
“moon, and terrible as an army with banners.”t | a 
_. The Sadducees, it would seem, had, at this time, the chief sway in 4 
__ the"Jewish state. Josephus, their own historian, has described them 
ota remarkable for a fierce and cruel temper; and that, particularly 
K- when they sat in judgment, they were much more rigorous and severe 
_ than the Pharisees.”{ Of this sect were Caiaphas, the high priest, and 
his party. They heard of the progress of the gospel, and were filled 
_ with indignation. Upon this occasion all the apostles seem to have 
been the victims of their rage. They were seized and confined in the — 
common prison. But how futile is the rage of man when opposing the 
councils of heaven! One stronger than the whole Sanhedrim, even the 
Lord Jesus, dispatched his angel that same night, who opened the pri- 
son doors, and brought out the apostles, directing them to goin the ' 
morning into their very tempie, and there speak to the people all the 
words of this life. How great must have been the amazement of the 
Sanhedrim at hearing, on their assembling on the morrow, and giving 
commandment to have the apostles brought forth, that the officers found 
the prison doors shut with all possible safety, and the guards at their 
posts, but not a prisoner within; and that the apostles were, at that mo- 
ment, in the temple, teaching the people. : Hs 
'_ The report, as may easily be imagined, struck an unusual damp 
4 upon the whole court, who, finding themselves so frequently foiled, be- 
_ gan to hesitate about the result of all this. They had obstinately re- 
sisted the divine mission of Jesus, supported asit was by the most un- _ 
~ questionable miracles; and they had at length succeeded in putting = 
_him to death. Now they congratulated themselves that there wasan 
_ end to him and his cause. But when they found his disciples, afterhis = 
© death, affirming that God had raised him from the dead, and exalted 
him to the highest glory in heaven; that they carried on the same de- — 
sign, and that they wrought miracles in his name, they could see noend — 
of the affair, and were wholly ata loss what course to take. Add to — 
all this, that the sentiments of the multitude were now evidently with 
the apostles, and some little prudence was necessary, while they pun- 
ished the latter, that they did not bring down upon their own heads thé 
- vengeance of the former. The officers, however, were sent to take 
_ them, and enjoined to do it without violence. The apostles peaceably “sl 
yielded themselves; and being brought before the council, were se- - 
_verely reprehended for disregarding the late prohibition they had re- 
‘ceived from the council. They answered with their usual firmness,as 
they had done upon a former occasion, that it was only reasonable they 
should obey God, rather than man; they therefore avowed their deters. > 
mination to persevere, and even charged the Sanhedrim, in terms more ~ 7 
- pointed than ever they had yet done, with being the betrayersandmur- 
- derers of the Lord of life. They, at the same time, asserted that 
- “God had raised up Jesus from the dead, and axe ted him, to his right 
din heaven, to be a Prince and Saviour, to dispense repentance to 
6a hee: se 6 ella 
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It is manifest that matters were now arrived at the utmost crisis, be- 
tween the apostles and the Jewish rulers, who were cut to the heart by 
the answer which the former had given them. The rage of the Sad- 
ducees could no longer be restrained; and the destruction of the apos- 
tles was the first thing that occurred to them:—A true picture of the 
spirit of bigotry in every age, when men armed with ] power have been 

engaged in opposing the cause of truth and justice. But God, who in | 
his overruling providence, had hitherto guarded the lives of ‘his ser- 
 yants, and had still further occasion for their labours, restrained the 


:* Li wrath of the Jewish rulers, and averted the purposes of this confede- 


racy. There was among them a certain doctor of the Jewish law, of 
the sect of the Pharisees, (said to have been the son of good old Sim- 
eon, mentioned Luke ii. 25.) and certainly the preceptor of the famous 
apostle Paul, a person of great eminence in his profession, and desery- 
edly venerated for his prudent counsel in cases of difficulty. Gamaliel, 
_after requesting that the apostles might withdraw a little while from the 
hall of justice, gave his advice that they should let those menalone. He 
reminded them of the fate of severalimposters whohad risen up among 
them from time to time, but. who had all come to ruin; and that 
if this new sect were a mere human institution, it was unnecessary to 
give themselves any trouble to suppress it, for it would of itself quickly 
come toan end; butif it were really of God, al] their opposition would 
be in vain, and they themselves would only be found ultimately fighting 
agai ast heaven. ‘The advice of Gamaliel prevailed; the apostles were _ 
again | called i in and again commanded not to speak any more in the 
name of Jesus; yet, to save appearances, they were not dismissed un- 
til they had been scourged and enjoined silence. But neither the 
stripes nor the injunction had any influence upon them; they “reti- 
red from the presence of the council, rejoicing that ihey were coun- 
ted worthy to suffer shame for the name of Jesus, whilst daily in the 
temple, and in every house, vile Shag not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ.””* 
», At this interesting period, wile Satan’ s kingdom fell like lightning 
from heaven before the preaching of the everlasting gospel, and the 
number of the Christians was daily increasing, a circumstance arose 
in the church, which demanded the attention and engaged the wisdom 
of the apostles. The church, though consisting wholly of Hebrews, 
“comprised two classes of persons: one party understood only the He. 
brew and Chaldee languages, which was used in their synagogues at Je- 
rusalem and its vicinity, while the other had been. accustomed chiefly 
to the use of the Greek language into which the Old Testament scrip- | 
tures had been translated, (the version which we now call the Septua- 
gint) and which had bool for some time in common, use, previous to 
_ the coming of Christ,in all the Jewish synagogues, dispersed through- is 
out the cities of Greece as well as in Egypt. These last were called — 
Hellenists, or Grecians; and of them, it would appear, there were at” 
that time many in Jerusalem, members of the church. As the multi- 
tude supplied out of the common fund was very great, it can excite no 
ae that a few individuals were occasionally overlooked. Hence — 
ae murmening is said to have been excited among the Grecians So ge 
* Acts v. 41, 42 ee 
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the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily minis- 
tration.”* ” 
Hitherto the twelve apostles had executed the different offices of 
apostle, elder, and deacon—the former, or highest office in the Chris- 
tian church, being evidently considered as including every inferior one, 
To redress the alleged grievance, the apostles convened the whole 
church, stated to them that the ministry of the word of God was that 
’ which claimed their own primary attention, and how unsuitable it would 
_ be for them to neglect it for the sake of attending to the poor; they 
therefore recommended it to their brethren to look out among them- 
selves for seven men, full of wisdom and the Holy Spirit, to be ap- 
pointed over this matter. “But we,” say they, “will give ourselves 


wholly to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” The proposal met 


the cordial approbation of all the church; and thus the office of dea- 
con was instituted. ‘They chose Stephen, and Philip, and Prochorus, 


and Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicholas, a proselyte of Antioch. . 


Some of them (probably all) were occasionably engaged in preaching 


the gospel, but this was no part of their office as deacons, the latter _ 


being restricted to the serving of tables, or ministering to the wants of 
the poor. ¢ : 


There were in Jerusalem a great number of synagogues, to which 


the people resorted for religious instruction. One of these was called 


the synagogue of the Libertines; that is, such Jews and proselytes as _ 


% ‘had been Roman slaves, but had obtained their freedom, or were the 


_ descendants of such free men. It was also the resort of the Cyreni-_ 
’ ans,and Alexandrians, and those who came from Cilicia, (among whom — 
in all probability was Saul of Tarsust) as well as others that came — 
from Asia Minor. Stephen, by the boldness of his doctrine, and the _ 


miracles which he wrought among the people in attestation of it, had 
attracted the attention of certain persons belonging to that synagogue, 
- who undertook to dispute with him; but not being able to resist the 


wisdom and the spirit with which he spake, they had recourse tothe —_~ 


old method of persecution. They suborned men to accuse him of 


blasphemy against Moses and against God. By this artifice Stephen 
was brought before the Sanhedrim, where, though alone and unsup- 
ported, in the midst of furious enemies, he stood firm and unmoved, 
like a rock in the midst of the waves. “And all that sat in the coun- 
cil looking stedfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel.” re . 7 1m ' 
eb: defence which Stephen delivered on this occasion will 
be found in the seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, to which 
I must refer the reader; its length precludes its insertion, and to 
abridge would be to injure it. ha . i rae 
_ But what avails signs and wonders, the most splendid appeals of elo- 


“and incorrigible? For, notwithstanding the goodness of his cause, the 


now appeared, and the eloquence which flowed in torrents from his’ 


clips, ' . 
upon him with one accord, and cast him out of the city, and stoned 


* Acts yi 1,&@, -¢ Acts xxiii, 34, and xxi, 39. fActs vi. 15: 
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quence, or the most foreible convictions of truth, among the obdurate— 
niracles which he had wrought to support it, the lustre with which he 


3, “they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran . 
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him to death.”* His dying deportment evinced how eminently he was 
filled with the spirit of his divine Master, and is a pattern to all who 
are called to suffer in the same rig: teous cause. He kneeled down 
with the utmost tranquillity and composure, and having committed his 
departiug sou! into the hands of his Redeemer, his on:y remaining con- 
cern was for his murderers, and, in the tem}er and spirit of his dying 
Master, his last words were, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 


. And when he had said this he fell asleep.” ; os 


The death of Stephen was so far from satiating the rage of the Jew- 
ish rulers, that it seems to have been regarded merely as the tocsin to 
fresh scencs of slaughier and blood. They now gave full vent to their 
cruelty, and raised a general persecution against the whole ci.urch. 
The loss of this first of the “the noble army of martyrs” was deeply be- 
wailed by his brethren; and-as the only remaining token of their af- 

_ fection, ** Devout men carried Stephen to iis burial, and made great 
lamentation over him.”t During the last tragical scene, when his en- 
emies were about to carry their vengeance into effect against him, they 


laid down their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was 


Saul, and who was one of those that gave their voices for his being put 
to death. 


r 
Saul was born at Tarsus, the chief city of the province of Cilicia. 


_of the tribe of Benjamin, was a freeman of Rome. Having received 


the first rudiments of his education in his native city, he went to Jeru-- 
__. salem, where he entered himself of the sect of the Pharisees, and stu- 
_ died the law of Moses, with the traditions of the elders, under Gama- 


liel, a noted doctor of the laws. When Stephen was put to death, 


'~ Saul, though but a young man, appears to have taken an active part 
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upon the occasion; and now, flushed with the blood of that eminent 
martyr, he became outrageous. Armed with authority from the high 
priest he made havoc of the church; pursued them from house to house, 
dragging them away to prison without mercy and scourging them in the 
synagogues, compelling them to blaspheme the name of Jesus, not spar- 
ing even the weaker sex. 


Conformably to the instructions which Christ himself had left them,§ { 


the disciples gave way to the storm, and dispersed themselves through- 


out the cities of Judea and Samaria, spreading the knowledge of the 


gospel wherever they came. And here it is scarcely possible for us not 


: to contemplate the short-sightedness of human policy, as contrasted — 


with the wisdom and overruling providence of God. The very meth- 


ods taken to quash the cause of Christ became the direct means of pro- 


moting its progress. Philip, of whom we have lately seen that he was 
chosen a deacon of the church in Jerusalem, went down to the city of 


Samaria, and preached Christ among the inhabitants with great suc-. 


cess. "Intelligence being brought to Jerusalem that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God, two of the apostles went down thither, and 
communicated to the new converts the supernatural gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus the second Christian church was planted. Soon after 
this, we find Philip, by divine direction, meeting with the Ethiopian 
eunuch, to whom he communicated the knowledge of Christ, and bap- 


* Acts vii, 57—60, + Acts viii. 1, 2, + Acts xxvi, 9, 10. -§ Matt. x. 23. 3 
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His parents were both of them Hebrew Jews, and his father, who was. 
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~ until he arrived at Caesarea, at that time the metropolis of Pal: stine, 
_ and residence of the Roman governor, where he appears to have af- 


and, no doubt, every way as anxious as Saul himself could be to stop 
_ the growing heresy. The request was cheerfully complied with; anc 


ed at the question, his surprise could not be diminished on asking _ 
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tized him into the faith of it, by which means the gospel would be car- 
ried down to Ethiopia, and the prediction of the Psalmist consequently 
fulfilled, “ Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands anto God.* he 
Philip, on returning from this interview with the eunuch, called at 
Azotus (the famous Asnpop of the Philistines){ a town on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean sea, and from thence passed through seve- 
ral cities that lay in his way, preaching the gospel in each of them, 


terwards settled for life.t : 
_ In all this time the malice of Saul was raging with unabated fury. 
be ntimation had probably been given him, that many of the persecuted 
disciples had taken refuge at Damascus. This was a most noble city, 
‘situated at the foot of Mount Lebanon.§ It had formerly been the 
capital of Syria, and was still very. considerable. Josephus says it 
abounded with Jews, and in one place mentions that the inhabitants 
shut up in their baths, and destroyed, in one hour, ten thousand of 
them:|| and upon another occasion he represents the Demascenesas 
having murdered eighteen thousand Jews with their wives and chil- 
dren, without the least colour or pretext.1 To this city Saul petition- 
ed the high priest to grant him letters of authority to go and search | 
the synagogues for the disciples of Jesus, and that, if he found any, he — 
might bring them bound to Jerusalem. Caiaphas was still in office, — 


and, tae 
in the capacity of chief inquisitor, and breathing out threatenings and ie “a 
slaughter against the Christians, Saul hastened on his journey to fulfil, = 
as he thought, the holy errand of extirpating heretics. About noon, Saul “i. 7 
and his companions arrived in the vicinity of the city of re at me 
suddenly there appeared to him the Schekinah, or glory of the Lord, 
far more bright and dazzling than the sun in his meridian splendour, _ 
and this great light from heaven shone around them. Saul was suffi- 9 
ciently versed in Jewish learning to recognize this as the excellent glo- _ y 
ry, and he instantly fell to the earth as one dead. But howinconceiv--  __ 
ably great must have been his astonishment to hear himself addressed # 
by name, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” And yet, if alarm. — 


 * Psalm Ixviii. 31. £1 Sam: vi. 17. ¢ Acts xxi. 8, 9. ehh z 


_ «Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks , Soy a ; 


> ee Pan. Lost, B. 1. 1.467, &e: 
. Maundrell ‘describes it as “situated on an even plain of so great extent that G 4 
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‘Who art thou, Lord?” to be told in reply, “1 am Jesus whom thou 
_persecutest,—it is hard. for thee to kick against the pricks.” Tremb- 
ling and astonished, Saul inquired, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Jesus said unto him, “ Arise and go into the city, and it shalf 
be told thee what thou must do.” And Saul arose from the earth, but 
the splendour of the vision had overpowered his bodily eyes, so that 

‘he was Jed by the hand into Damascus, where he remained three days 
without sight or food. 

' The Lord afterwards appeared in a vision to a certain disciple, im 
Damascus. named Ananias, and directed him where he should find Saul, 
and what instructions he should give him as to his future conduct, tel- 
ling him that he was a chosen vessel unto him, to bear his name before 
the Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel, “ for I will shew 
him,” said the Saviour, “how greatthings he must suffer for my name’s 
sake.”* Ananias obeyed the divine command, and laid his hands on 
Saul, whena thick film like scales fell from his eyes; his sight return- 
ed, his mind became tranquillized, and he was baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. ~~ . 4 

Thus the late persecuting Saul was numbered with the disciples, 
and ina few days “he straightway preached Christ in the synagogue, 
that he is the Son of God;” an event no less wonderful to the disciples 
which dwelt at Damascus than to their enemies; but * Saul increased 
the more in strength, and confounded the Jews which dwelt there, 
proving that Jesus is the true Messiah.”+ 


fae E 
: - "ap THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


From the first Preaching of the Gospel among the Gentiles, to the return 
of Paul and Barnabas from thew first Journey. 


a ee Tue conversion of Saul of Tarsus to the faith of Christ is a memo- 

_ yale event in the annals of the Christian church. Whether we con- 

. sider the nature of the change which then passed upon his mind, the 
extraordinary signs which accompanied it—such as the miraculous 

shutting and opening of his eyes—or the astonishing effeets which these 

a? things produced, we shall find something toexcite our admiration, and 

lead us to adore the riches and sovereignty of divine grace. Such a 
revolution was now produced in all his sentiments, and in all the 
springs of his life, as resembled the course of a mighty river changed — 
_ from east to west by the shock of an earthquake. The supernatural 
| signs which affected his bodily frame, shewed what befel his mind, and 
_ at the same time served to exemplify the effects which his ministry 

\ should produce among the Gentiles, unto whom Christ now sent him 
; \ “to open their eyes,and to turn them from darkness to light, and from’ 

| the power of Satan unto God.”t “i . Ne 
~ “When it pleased God,” says he, “who called me by his grace, to. 
reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the heathen, im- 
* Acts ix. 1—16 0 pets fx. 22. aie cont Cen ae 
} Acts xxvi. 18. with chap, ix. 17, 18. 
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mediately I conferred not with flesh and blood: but I went into Ara- 
bia, and returned again unto Damascus.”* In that country he appears: 
to have spent nearly the term of three years,t but the inspired histo. 
rian has given us no account of the fruit of his ministry there. Our 
own reflections, however, may teach us to contemplate the wisdom of 
God, in directing the steps of Saul into Arabia, at this particular junc. * * 
ture of his life. His conversion to the Christian faith must, in the eyes 
of his unbelieving countrymen, and especially of his former associates, 
have been in the highest degree provoking. Engaged as he had form- 
- efly been in the most active measures for destroying the subjects of the 
Fain of Christ, they must now necessarily have regarded him as a 
rand apostate, whose conversion'tended greatly to weaken the cause 
in which they were so zealously engaged, while it strengthened the 
hands of the Christians. 
- But notwithstanding the interval that had elapsed, and which, hu- 
manly speaking, might have given time for the fiercest rage to cool, 
Saul had no sooner returned to Damascus, than “ the Jews took coun- 
sel to kill him.”{ The Lord, however, opened a way for his escape. — 
For although his adversaries had prevailed upon the governor of the — 
city to aid them with a military force; and though centinels were pla- 


oe Si n, and which occasioned the dispersion of the greater part of PS 
» the church, had now raged during a period of four years; but it pleased © ne 
God at this time to grant his people a season of repose and tranquil. 

; ity. Pe Wie eat uate, 


had swayed the imperial sceptre of Rome for 
twenty years, was now dead, and had been succeeded as emperor, 
his grandson Caius Caligula. So infamous had been the conduct of 
Gali, 15-17. + Ver. 18, fActsix.23. §2Cor. xi. 32. |] Actsix. 26. 
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the former, and so odious had he rendered his character in the eyes of 
his subjects, that, if we may credit historians, he was suspected of 
choosing the latter for his successor, “ as foreseeing that Caius alone 
would outstrip him in what was vile and abominable.”* Certain it is 
that his excessive wickedness, and intolerably shocking behaviour, 
tended in no small degree to obliterate the recollection of the horror 
and infamy that had attached themselves to the name of Tiberius.} 
The commencement of the reign of Caius was rather auspicious 
than otherwise. He signalized himself by several wise and beneficent 
actions and gained upouw the love and popularity of his subjects. They 
retained an affectionate remembrance of his father Germanicus, and 
hoped the son would tread in his steps. But the atrocious character of 
the new emperor speedily began to develope itself. One of his first 
vile actions was the murder of the younger Tiberius, who had been ap- 
pointed, by the late emperor Tiberius, his colleaguein the government 
of the empire. Another was the murder of Macro, a person to whom 


' Caius himself owed the greatest obligations. When Caius did any 


thing unbecoming his dignity, it had been the custom of Macro to ad- 
monish him boldly of the impropriety of his conduct, a freedom which 
the despot soon grew weary of,and therefore ordered him to be put to 
death. ‘Tosuch a pitch of extravagance and impiety did he at length 


sgt _arrive, that he set himself up for a deity, and insisted on being wor- 


_ shipped as such; a thing to which the Jews, of all nations, would never 


consent, and hence they incurred his resentment. Altars and temples 
were erected to Caius throughout the various countries then subject to 


the Roman arms, and the image of this detestable tyrant was set up as 


an object of adoration. Anattempt was even made by some heathens, 


~ who dwelt at Jamnia, acity of Judea, and who had an aversion to the 


Jewish laws, to build an altar of brick in honour of Caius, intending 
probably thereby, at once to vex the Jews and ingratiate themselves 
with the emperor. The Jews instantly demolished the altar, and the 
heathens complained to Capito, the questor (or collector of the Roman 
tribute) who transmitted an account of the affair to the emperor; 
though Capito himself was suspected of being the real author and con- 


_ triver of the plot, in order to ensnare and destroy the Jews. Caius, 


without delay, recalled Vitellus, the Roman governor of that province, 
from his station; a man whose mild and gentle deportment had greatly 
conciliated the Jews; and sent Pretonius to succeed him, giving him 
orders to go to Jerusalem with an army, and set up his statue in their 
temple, in the most holy place, with the name of Jupiter inscribed up- 
on it; enjoining him to put to death every Jew that dared to resist, 


and to make all the rest of the nation slaves. This order from Calig-_ 


ula came upon them like a clap of thunder. — At first, the Jews could 


scarcely credit the report of so execrable a design; but their incredulity 


was soon dissipated. Petronius marched with a large body of aux- 
iliaries raised in Syria, from Antioch into Judea, and even advanced as 
far as Ptolemais. The Jews were thrown into the utmost consterna- 

n An immense multitude of them were collected together, who 


" ith their wives and children, went into the plain near Ptolemais, and 


* Dion. Cassius, b. 58. __ + Suetonius’ Life of Calig. c. xi. Josephus Antiq. 
b. 18, c. 6,4 10. Eutrop. Brev. Hist. Rom. b, 7. § 12. et 
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supplicated Petronius, first for their laws and next for themselves. The 
friends of Petronius seeing them at a distance, mistook them for a large 
army; but, on a nearer approach, they found them only an unarmed, 
lamenting multitude. Advancing insight of Petrovius, who was seated 
upon an eminence, they threw themselves down upon the ground be- 
fore him, uttering the deepest lamentations. When ordered to rise, 
they approached him with dust upon their heads, and their hands be- 
hind them like men condemned to die, and the Senate addressed Pe- 
tronius to the following effect: “ We come to you, sir, as you see, un- 
_ armed; we have brought with us our wives, children, and relations; 
and we throw ourselves down before you as at the feet of Caius, hav- 
ing left none at home, that so you may saveall, or destroy all;” with 
much more to the same purport, declaring also that their love for their 
temple and laws was greater than for their lives, accompanying the 
whole with expressions of the bitterest lamentation, and every token of 
anguish and distress. . Their aa i prevailed; Petronius humanely 
granted their request, and deferred executing his commission. Some, _ 
indeed, attribute his lenity to another cause. Caligula was expected — 
to visi dendiia in Egypt the ensuing summer; had Petronius pushed 
matters to an extremity at this noment with the Jews, it would, in all 
probability, have led them to neglect their harvest, and the cultivation 
of their lands; and as the emperor’s journey must. unavoidably be 
made through those parts, it was apprehended that such neglect would 
have prevented that plenty which was requisite to accommodate the 
-yast concourse that might be expected to accompany him on such an 
occasion. He therefore wrote tothe emperor, urging the most plausi-— 
ble pretexts for the delay, and especially the necessity that existed of | 
deferring the matter, for fear of the scarcity that might ensue. _ 

It has been usual with commentators to attribute the cessation of 
persecution at this time to the conversion of Saul of Tarsus; but I 
apprehend a much more adequate cause is to be found in the cir- 
eumstances now related. The Jewswere fully employed in warding off — 

» this terrible blow from themselves and their temple, which was their 
glory and confidence; and, in such a state of things, we may be fully . 
assured, that they would want both the leisure and the inclination to 
pursue and persecute the Christians. Caligula died soon after, in the 

- fourth year of his reign, being assassinated in his own palace by one of 
his officers. And thus “the churches had rest throughout all Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria, and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 

’ comfort of the Holy Spirit, were edified and multiplied.” [tis proba- 

ble, also, that during this interval of external peace, many of the 

Christians, who had been driven from their families and houses, by the 

el hand of persecution, again returned to Jerusalem.* aes 

ing this auspicious season, Peter revisited the churches already ¢ 7 
| d in Galilee and Samaria, and among other places came downto 

_Lydda, where there appear to have been a few disciples not yetorgan- 


ee. 


"ized as achurch. Here he wrought a miracle by restoring a man to 
_ health and soundness who had been afflicted with palsy, and con fined 
sight years tohis bed. At Joppa, aneighboring town, he raised te ) life 


a: * Philo. de Legat. ad: Caium, p, 1010-1021. Josephus de Bello Jud. b. 2, e. 10, 
- $1, Lardner’s Credibility, ed. 1730, p. 121—145. ML 
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a female disciple, named Tabitha. These things were spread abroad, 
and drew the attention of such as heard them, “and many believed 
and turned to the Lord.” Peter took up his residence for some time 
at Joppa; and while he continued there, an event took place which 
merits particular relation. Laas 

The church of Jerusalem had been now planted about eight years, 
during which time the preaching of the gospel had been restricted to 
the natural descendants of Abraham. The period, however, was now 
at hand, when, according to the divine good pleasure, the Sun of Right- 
eousness was to arise upon the benighted Gentiles with healing in bis 
wings. This mystery, which had been hid from ages and generations, 
was now unfolded tothe mind of the apostle Peter, by means of a vision 
which he had while he abode at Joppa,* and by the interpretation of 
that memorable vision, he was instructed to consider the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles as no longer in force; that 
henceforward he was to call no. man common or unclean. He was sent 
down to Cesarea to preach the gospel cf Christ to Cornelius the centu- 
rion, and his household; and. while engiged in makirg known to these 
Gentiles the way of salvation, the Holy Spirit was poured out upon all 
his hearers in the same supernatural manner as had been formerly done 
upon the Jews on the day of Pentecost, to the astonishment of the apos- 
ile and of all the Jewish brethren who 1ad accompanied him from Joppa. 


Thus was his mind instructed into this part of the divine will; the be- 


lieving Gentiles baptized: in the name of the Lord Jesus, and received 
into the kingdomof the Messiah: and thus was Peter now honoured by 
his divine Master in opening the door of faith to the Gentiles, as he had 
previously done to the Jews at Jerusalem, for unto him were committed 


_ the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 


__ When Peter returned to Jerusalem, he found his fellow apostles and 
all his Jewish brethren, labouring under the same mistaken sentiments 
concerning the admission of the Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ, 
which had recently occupied his own mind. ‘They had heard with 
some surprise that the Gentiles had also received the word of God. and 
waited the apostle’s arrival, probably with some impatience, to explain 
to them his conduct in going in to men uncircumcised and eating with 
them. Peter recapitulated the whole matter in detail, and terminated 
the narrative with this pointed appeal to themsel: es, “Forasmuch then 
as God gave them the like gift as he did unto us who believed on the 


‘Lord Jesus Christ, What was I that I could withstand God?” This si- 
- lenced all their scruples; for itis said, “they held their peace and glo- 


rified God, saving, then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life.”{ 


When Saul of Tarsus was called by divine grace to the knowledge of 


- the truth, he at the same time received a commission from the glorified 


Saviour to execute his ministry among the Gentiles. Hence, in ex- 
plaining to the churches of Galatia his apostolic authority, he says, 
“He that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circum- 
cision, the same was mighty in me towards the Gentiles.”§ And to 
this great undertaking he devoted himself most unreservedly, as we 
shall perceive by taking a brief review of his labours. The place 
*Acts x. 9. tMatt, xvi. 19. fActs xi. I-18. §Gal. ii. 8. 
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where we begin to trace the history of this great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, is 

Antiocn. There were formerly many cities which bore that name; 
but this was the metropolis of Syria, and indeed of all the East. For 
situation, magnitude, populousness and various other advantages, it rank- 
ed as the third city in the Roman empire, being inferier only to Rome 
and Alexandria. The greater part of its inhabitants were Greeks; 
but Josephus says, that many Jews also settled in it. “The kings of 
Syria allowed the Jews the freedomof Antioch equally with the Greeks, 
so that their numbers increased exceedingly, and they were always 
bringing over a great many of the Greeks to their religious worship.”* 
This city, which is situated on the river Orontes, was remarkable, not 
only for its local seenery, but also for the magnificence of its buildings, 
the extent of its commerce, and the learning of its inhabitants, inso- 
much that it seems to have been considered i those days as an honour 
to be one of its citizens. Hence Cicero, in his oration for the poet 
Archias, a native of Antioch, calls it “a noble city, once eminent and — 
wealthy, abounding in men eminent for their great learning and true 


taste.” . 
_ But however famous Antioch was for the things mentioned by Ci- 
eero, it became more remarkable in having the light of the glorious 
gospel bestowed upon it; for the success which the gospel had among ite 
inhabitants, the fruit of which appeared in the erection of a numerous 
Christian church; and for its giving the name of Curisttan to the fol- 
lowers of JesusChrist. Here Christianity flourished to such a degree, 
for many ages, that it obtained the appellation of Theopolis or the city 
of God, and this church was considered as the first and chief of the 
Gentile churches. Se 
The gospel, indeed, had found its way into this great city previous 
to its being visited by Saul; for it appears from the inspired history 
that some of the teachers, who had heen driven from Jerusalem by the 
persecution which arose about Stephen, had reached Antioch, where 
they made known the- glad tidings of salvation among the Grecians or 
Hellenistic Jews; “the hand of the Lord was with them, and a great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord.”{ When the report of 
these things reached Jerusalem, that church sent Barnabas to Antioch, 
who rejoiced at seeing the grace of God so illustriously displayed among 
them; and, by his own exhortations and discourses, he was eminently 
instrumental in promoting the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
among them. Hearing that Saul was at Tarsus, Barnabas went in 
quest of him, and having found him, he brought him also to Antioch, 
» where they both continued a whole year, labouring with much success 
-in the work of the Lord. : oe 
» Caius Caligula, whose death has been already noticed, and which 
took place about this time, was succeeded in the empire by Claudius 
- Cesar, who, soon after his entrance on the government, bestowed the 
kingdom of Judea on Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, 
_ {mentioned Matt. ii.) and nephew to Herod the tetrarch, who put to 
_. death John the Baptist. Herod Agrippa experienced much of the vi- 
issitudes that usually accompany the pursuit of ambition. He had in- 
arred the displeasure of Tiberius, by whose order he was put in chains, 
a3 * Josephus’? Wars, b. 7, ch. 3, 43. + Acts xi, 19-22. 
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and committed to prison. The account which Josephus gives as of 
this affair is as follows. Befo'e Caius Caligula ascended the throne 
of the Cesars, as Herod and he were one day riding together in their 
chariot, the former, who was anxious to ingratiate himself with the heir 
apparent to the throne, “wished to God that Tiberius was gone, and 
Caius emperor in his stead.” Eutycus, who drove the chariot, over- 
heard the words, but concealed his knowledge of them at the moment. 
Some time afterwards, however, being accused by his master Herod of 
theft, he discovered the treason to Tiberius, who instantly had him ar- 
rested, and confined during the life of the latter. When Tiberius died, 
Caius not only liberated his old friend, but invited bim to his palace, 
put a crown upon his head, and constituted him king of the tetrarchy 
of Philip, and bestowed on him a chain of gold, of the same weight as 
the iron one which he had worn during his imprisonment.* 
Herod was a professed zealot of the law of Moses and the peculiari- 
ties of Judaism, and studied by every means in his power to ingratiate 
himself with the Jews. He expended large sums in the defence and 
ornament of their city; but it was now in his power to attempt a more 
acceptable service, by exerting his authority against the Christians; 
and the motives of vanity and popular applause by which he was goy- 
erned, prompted him to embrace the opportunity. He began by ap- 
prehending the apostle James, the son of Zebedee and brother of Jobn, 
whom he hastily put to death; and finding the Jews were highly pleased 
_ with this step, he caused Peter also to be apprehended and imprisoned,. 
intending to have him executed after the Passover; a period when, by 
reason of the influx of strangers from all parts to the city, he should 
. have an opportunity of shewing his zeal against this new sevt toa great- 
ql er number of spectators. James indeed had finished his course, and 
; was gone to receive the crown of righteousness from the hands of his 
divine master, in the kingdom of God. But the work of Peter was 
not yet accomp'ished; and though marked out by Herod tor a speedy 
__ sacrifice, he was still secure. So intent was Herod, however, upon his 
~ destruction, that he not only committed him to prison, but loaded him 
with two chains, and consigned him to the charge of sixteen soldiers, 
who were to watch him by turns, four at a time, two of them being 
chained to him, one on either side, and two placed as centinels at the 
prison door. *Tis probable, that the Jews still recollected hw all the 
apostles had formerly escaped when put in prison, and perhaps they 
_ suspected the fidelity of the guards; nor is it unlikely that at their par- 
ticular request, all these precautions were taken in the case of Peter. 
We may also realize something of the anxiety and concern which must 
have pervaded the church on this distressing occasion. They had lost ~ 
Stephen and one apostle; and the life of the great apostle of the cir- 
cumcision wasin the utmost jeopardy: * But prayer was made without 
ceasing of *he church unto God for him.” 
How long it pleased God, in this instance, to exercise the faith and 
_ confidence of the church, does not clearly appear. It is thought by 
some, that Peter was apprehended about the beginning of April, or 
during the days of unleavened bread, which was the beyinning of the 
feast of the passover. That feast lasted eight days, and theydate the 


* Josephus’ Antiq. b. 18. ch. 6, 4.5, and Wars, b. 1. ch. 9, $4. ihe 5 ge ae 
+ See Benson’s First planting of Christianity, ch. 5, § 6. 7 
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SECT. 111.] Peter delivered by an Angel. 65 
a 
transaction in the third year of the reign of Claudius. It was the usual 
practice of the Jews during the festival, to indulge in mirth and jollity, 
and at the end to release the prisoners. On this occasion, however, 
they were anticipating the high satisfaction of seeing, as soon as the‘ 
paschal lamb was eaten, and the festival quite ended, the foremost of 
this. sect brought out and put to death. His enemies congratulated 
themselves in thinking that they had him secure. The next day was 
appointed by Herod for his being publicly executed. But the night 
before this was to take place, the Lord interposed and rescued him out 
of their hands, Peter, in all probability, knew the time they had ap- 
pointed for his martyrdom; but he seenis to have been in the enjoy- 
ment of a calm and tranquil mind, and not in the least alarmed about 
their machinations. He was sleeping very composedly between the 
two soldiers, chained by the arm to each of them, when the angel of 
the Lord came upon him, accompanied by an effulgent-brightness, and 
smiting Peter on the side, raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly; and 


his chains fell off from his hands. And the angel said, “Gird thyself 
and bind on thy sandals; and he didso. And he saith unio him, Cast _ 
thy garment about thee and follow me; and he went out and followed 
him,” apprehending that he saw a vision. The prison was in the sub- 
urbs of Jerusalem, and when they had passed the first and second 
watch, they came unto the great iron gate which led towards the city. 
This opened to them of its own accord; and the angel, having escorted 
Peter through one street, and completely delivered him out of the 
hands of his enemies, departed from him. , 
In the morning, Herod found himself disappointed of his prey! The — _ 
’ guards were examined, but being unable to give a satisfactory account — 
of their prisoner, he commanded them to be put todeath. It is not 
improbable, that Herod might suspect a miraculous interposition in this | 
‘instance; but to punish the guards as if they had been guilty of con- 
niving at his escape, was the likeliest method to stop further inquiry, _ od 
and prevent the people from suspecting any thing extraordinary in the = 
affair.* ‘” ; 
Herod did not long survive this event. He lived and died a monu- 
ment of the instability of buman greatness. He was much devoted to 
his Roman masters, and had a taste for their magnificence. This in- 
duced him to celebrate games and shows at Caesarea in bonour of the 
emperor; on which occasion he laboured to display the utmost of his 
grandeur. His pride was farther flattered by an embassy from Tyre — 
and Sidon. Those cities had incurred his displeasure; but as they 
chiefly drew their subsistence from his dominious, they were compelled 
to supplicate peace, which, though they had highty offended him, they” 
obtained by their interest with Blastus, his chamberlai . The king) a 
appointed a day on which to receive their submission, when |he ap- 
peared in the theatre with a splendour that dazzled the eyes. 
spectators. . He addressed himself to the ambassadors in a pompous — 
‘oration, suited, as we may suppose, to give them the highest idea both — 
of his powerand clemency. When he had ended, he heard his praises: 
resound from every quarter;—the multitude shouted, “It is the voiee 
tots rod and not of aman.” His vain heart was elated with this im- 
piot s compliment, which, considering that Herod professed the knowl- 
ie * Acts xii, 1-19. 
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edge of the true God, displayed an awful instance of pride and impiety. 
The angel of the Lord smote him with an irresistible though invisible 
stroke, because he gave not God the glory; and while surrounded with 
the fancied insignia of majesty, and in the midst of their idolatrous ac- 
elamations, he was seized with excruciating pains; “worms bred in 
his putrified flesh, and devoured him alive.” In this wretched condi- 
tion he continued five days, and then expired, an awful instance of 
God’s just judgment, “who resisteth the proud, and will not give his 
glory to another.”* ; 
While these things were transacting in Judea, the church of Antioch 
increased greatly, both in number and in gifts. For besides the stated 
office-bearers of bishops and deacons, which were common to all the 
churches, this at Antioch had several eminently gifted persons, as pro- 
phets (or exhorters,) and teachers (or ministers of the word,) among 
whom were Barnabas and Simeon, and Lucius, and Manaen and Saul. 
By means of a certain prophet who had come down from Jerusalem to 
Antioch in those days, the Lord was pleased to intimate his will, that, 
among other things, a season of scarcity was approaching, which would 
_ severely affect the disciples in Judea; an event which accordingly took 
__ place in the latter end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth year of" 
the ‘ae of Claudius, as is noticed by Josephus, Eusebius, and Oro- 
~ sius. In this calamitous event, we have a signal display, not only of 
the care of the blessed God over his.people, in revealing its approach 
by the ministry of this prophet, and thus giving them an opportunity to 
provide against it, at a time when many of the Christians in Jerusalem 
had forsaken all for the gospel’s sake, and were labouring under pecu- 
- fiar difficulties; but we have also a manifestation of his divine wisdom 
_and goodness in so ordering the course of events, as that, in the gener- 
ous and disinterested conduct of the believing Gentiles, the church at 
Jerusalem should have a pledge of their fervent love and affection to- 
wards them as their Christian brethren, and of the sense they enter- 
_ tained of their obligations to those from whom the sound of the gospel 
first came out; for “having been made partakers of their spiritual 
things, they thought it perfectly reasonable to minister unto them in 
‘temporal things.” And if we also take into account, that even among 
the believing Jews there was at that time some little remains of the an- 
cient jealousy about the admission of the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
Christ, we cannot but see how wisely adapted this was to dissipate all 
Re evil surmising from the minds of the former, and to promote the most 
cordial amity and concord between these different classes of Christians. 


_* The account which Josephus gives of the death of Herod, coincides with that 
given by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, except that the former goes more into de- 
tail, and has particularly noticed, that the king himself could not but acknowledge 

_ the hand of God in his sufferings, and how flattering and unjust the acclamations 
sib were, which-ascribed divinity to him, a mortal being, now seized with a disease which 
would quickty hurry him out of the world. He left behind him a son named AGRIPPA, 
then seventeen years of age, before whom Paul afterwards appeared, and made the 
well known apology for Christianity, by which he ‘almost persuaded Agrippa to be a 
Christian.” He also left two daughters, who are noticed in the New Testament, viz: 
_ Bexnrce, who was married to Herod, king of Chalcis, her father’s brother, when she 
was only sixteen years of age; and DrustZuA, who was afterwards married to the 
governor Felix. After the death of Hered Agrippa, the kingdom was again reduced 


ry Roman province, and then the perseeution of the Christians, for a while, aba- 


' ehurch at Antioch, they accordingly departed unto Serxucta, a place 
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Nothing has so powerful a tendency to meliorate the human heart as 
acts of kindness and love; nothing softens the mind of man, and infuses 
into it a favourable opinion of others, like expressions of charity. No 
sooner was the approach of this famine intimated in the church at An- 
tioch, than “the disciples, every man according to his ability, determin- 
ed to send relief to the brethren which were in Judea, which also the 
did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 

Soon after Barnabas and Saul had returned from Jerusalem to An- 
tioch, the Lord was pleased to make known his will, that they should 
be separated for the great work whereunto he had called them, which 
was accordingly done by fasting and prayer, accompanied with the im- 
position of hands. Saul had long been invested with the apostolic of- 
fice; for he received it not from any man or body of men, as he himself 

declares, but immediately from Jesus Christ. We are not, therefore, 
to imagine that the act of the church, on this occasion, constituted 
either Saul or Barnabas apostles—but it recognized | them as the apos- 
tles of Christ; and from the whole transaction we may at least deduce 
this instruction: that as God is not the author of confusion, but of order 
and peace in all. the churches of the saints, so it is his will that all the 
affairs of his kingdom should be conducted, not as human wisdom may — 
suggest, but from a regard to his authority, under the control of his. re- 
vealed will, and in a dependence upon him for his blessing, without hag’ 
which the wisest and best concerted measures must prove fruitless. 
Thus sent forth “by the Holy Spirit,” concurring with the act of the 


fifteen miles below Antioch, and situated upon the same river, Orontes, 
and five from the place where that river runs into the sea. From 
thence they sailed to the island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern part 


of the Mediterranean, being the native country of Barnabas. — As this 
island lay contiguous to Judea, it abounded with Jews, asis attested by =~ 
several ancient authors. The first place which the apostles visited in | a 
that island was ; 
Sauamts, a city lying on the eastern extremity, and one of the nigh- — 
est ports to Syria. ‘The gospel had already reached that island, but 
the knowledge of it was confined to the Jews.* The apostles here _ % 
found Jewish synagogues, which they frequented, and in which they ¢ 
preached the word of God to both Jews and Gentiles. After this they 
travelled nearly the whole length of the island, till they came to Pa- 
phos, which was situated upon the western extremity, a place famed _ 
for its temple and obscene worship of the Paphian Venus. This was 
the residence of Sergius Paulus, the Roman procigeny who, hearing of 
the arrival of Barnabas and Saul, sent for them, desiring to r fro 
their mouths the word of God. Here the apostles were wi 
tho sought to turn away the de 
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ing judgment of God for his iniquity. Scarcely had he uttered 
words, when the sorcerer was struck gr a total blindness, insomu 
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Lord was pleased, by means of this judgment upon Elymas, to awaken 
the attention of the proconsul to the things which concerned his ever- 
lasting peace, for “when he saw what was done, he believed, being as 
tonished at the doctrine of the Lord.” . ae 

On this occasion, we find the first intimation of the change of the 
name of the great apostle of the Gentiles from Saul to Paul. Various 
conjectures for this have been offered by the learned. By some it is 
supposed that the latter title was given him because he had been the 
means of couverting Sergius Paulus to the Christian faith; as Scipio 
obtained the appellation of Africanus from the circumstance of his hav- 
ing conquered Africa. Others, however, and among them ranks the 
judicious Benson, account for it by supposing, that at the time of his 
circumcision he. received the two names of Saul and Paul—the latter 
as his Roman name, (for he was born a freeman of Rome,) and the for- 
mer as his Jewish name, for he was a Jew, or, as he calls himself, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. As, therefore, he had been called Saul 
while he continued among the Jews, and as he was henceforward to 
execute his ministry among the Romans, he adopted his Roman name. 


_ And the same reason hath been assigned for changing the name of his 


= companion, Silas, into that of Sylvanus. Paul and Barnabas, quitting 
Paphos, sailed to Perga, a town in Pampbhilia, not far from the coast of 


& 


a MN from whence they passed on to 

AwtiocH In Psipta... And here we may remark, that in executing 
their mission among the Gentiles, it was the invariable practice of these 
apostles, on their arrival at any city or town where they had not pre- 
viously been, in the first place to inquire whether there was any Jew- 
ish synagogue in it, and if they found one, they attended its worship on 
the ensuing Sabbath. Such was the case at Iconium, Acts xiv. 1.— 


“at Thessalonica, ch. xvii. 1.—at Corinth, ch. xviii. 4.—at Ephesus, 


ee 


“ch. xix. 8, and other places; and such was 'the case at Antioch in Pisi- 
dia, where “they went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat 
down.”* This manner of proceeding does not appear to have been 
arbitrary or capricious, but conformable to the revealed will of their 
divine master, who,in the commission which he gave to his apostles to 
preach the gospel to every creature, commanded them “to begin at 
Jerusalem,” the place where he was crucified. This was altogether in 
unison with the nature and with the properties of the grace revealed 
in the gospel itself—which, “grand as the bosom whence it flowed, 

and kind as the heart which gave it vent, outshines the thoughts of shal- 
low man.” So we find Peter reminding the Jews that unto them first, 

God, having raised up his son Jesus, .bad sent him to bless them, in 
irning away every one of them from his iniquities.t And the conduct 

of Paul at Antioch was strictly conformable to this. He first address- 

ed himself to the Jews, briefly glancing at their history from the period 
off, odus of their fathers from Eevpt till the times of David, that 
eminent type of the Messiah; and from the mention of whom he is nat- 
 urally led to speak of David’s son, the Saviour promised unto Israel. 

_ This, he proceeds to prove, was none other than Jesus of Nazareth, o} 
whose character Joho the Baptist had spoken in the most exalted terms, 
whom the Jewish rulers had put to death, but whom God had raised 

* Acts, xiii, 14, &. ee t Acts, iii. 26. . hy 
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again the third day, and of whose resurrection the apostles were wit- 
“nesses. The important inference which the apostle deduced from 
these facts and doctrines is, that « through this man, Christ J esus, is 
“preached the forgiveness of sins, and that by him all that believe are 
ci ehh ee all things, from which they could not be ) justified by the 
law of Moses,” and he enforced the whole by the most awful denun- 
ciations against those who should pacepiee his doctrine and reject his 
testimony. 

Many of the Jews had no ear to give to this doctrine; but to the 
Gentiles it was indeed glad tidings of great joy; and even some of the 

_ Jews and religious proselytes took part with the apostles, who or 
them to continue in the grace of God. 

The Gentiles having thus tasted that the Lord is fee ect DS 
their earnest desire that. the apostles would again preach to them on 
the following Sabbath; to which Paul and Barnab as consenting, almost 

. the whole city came together to hear the word of God. To those who 
‘now any thing of the value of the gospel ‘to human — ‘happiness, one 
can scarcely imagine a more interesting spectacle, than the bare idea 
» of sucha multitude flocking around these inspired teachers to receive. 
from their lips the words of eternal life. Vastly different, however, — 
_ was its effect upon the unbelieving Jews;—they were filled with envy, 
and spake apaatiats those things which the apostles taught, contradicting 
and blaspheming.” Paul and Barnabas, however, animated with that. 
fortitude which became them as the ambassadors of the Most High, 
thus solemnly warned them; “It was necessary that the word of God 
should be first spoken unto you, but seeing ye put it from you, and 
thereby declare yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to” 
the Gentiles; for so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, (by the pro- 
phet Isaiah) I have set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou should- 
"est be for salvation to the ends of the earth.” This intelligence, that 
such things had been prophesied concerning them many ages ago, and _ 
that the Lord had commanded his apostles to receive them as subjects 
of his kingdom, without subjecting them to the law of Moses, was most 
acceptable to the poor Gentiles, who rejoiced in it as those that find 
great spoil; and they glorified the word of the Lord. Thus “as 
many of them as were ordained to eternal life believed; the word of 
_the Lord was published throughout all the region, and the disciples 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit.”* A persecution was 
however, raised against the apostles by the unbelieving Jews, who stir- 
_red up the devout and honourable women and the chief men of the 
city, who speedily succeeded in causing the to be expel 
‘their coasts. They therefore shook off the dust of aie feet 
mony against them, and came to 
Icontum, ei was then. mi ane city of Lyeaonia, and even a " 
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_ ated a ties Got of Moiint: Frases “are also’ tliey found a Es 
of the Jews, in which they preached the gospel with such suc 
_ agreat multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks | eC 
_ their testimony. From the number of those who in Iconium a re said 

“to have believed, we may infer that it was a great and populous city, 


ee .* Acts xiii, 16—52. 
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as well as perceive the reason of the apostles’ conduct in prolonging 
their stayin it to establish the disciples in the faith, and to comfort 
them under the persecution which the unbelieving Jews raised against 
them. But when mattersarrived at such acrisis, that the city became: 
divided, one part holding with the Jews and the other with the apos- — 
tles, the latter having received intimation that an assault was about to 
be made upon them to use them cruelly and stone them, they prudently 
withdrew and fled to 

Lystra and Derse, two other cities of Lycaonia, in which they 
preached the gospel. At the former of these places, the apostles met . 
with one who had all his days beena cripple, having never walked; 
and Paul by a word restored him to the perfect use of his limbs, so 
that he leaped for joy. This extraordinary cure, performed so instan- 
taneously, excited a kind of ecstacy and surprise in the minds of 
the spectators, who shouted aloud in the language of the Cappado- 
cians, that the gods were come down in the similitude of mortal men. 


And they named Barna}as Jupiter, and Paul Mercury, because he was _ 


the chief speaker. The next thing was to make preparation for a 
ficing oxen to them, and crowning them with garlands. as was custom- ” 
x Fh ry with their heathen deities. _ But the apostles were very differently 

_ minded from Herod, (who received the blasphemous adulations of the — 
_.. people upon a far less occasion;) they no sooner heard of it than they 
yan into the midst of them, and after the eastern manner of expressing 

grief or indignation, they rent their clothes and exclaimed, “ Sirs, why 
_ do ye these things—we are men of like passions with yourselves, and 
preach unto you that ye should turn from these vanities to the living 

God, who made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are 

therein,” &c. Nor wasit without difficulty that, even with these argu- 
ments, they prevailed upon them to desist from their absurd purpose. 

Among the fruit of their ministry here, however, at this time, the _ 
apostles had the satisfaction of enumerating Timothy, afterwards an 

evangelist; as well as his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois, 
whose native city seems to have been Lystra.* But the adversaries of 
the apostles who had formerly driven them from Iconium, at length 
pursued them to Lystra, where they seized Paul, drew him out of the 
city, and stoned him, leaving him, as they thought, dead. While his 
friends stood around him, however, he rose up and walked into the 
city, and the following day Barnabas and he took their leave and depar- 
ted for Derbe, where they preached the gospel with much success, and 
ym thence returned to Lystra, lconium, and Antioch, establishing the 
ninds of the disciples in the truths they had received, exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, and warning them that they must through much | 
i te tribul tion enter into the kingdom of God. Upon this second visit 
they also ordained elders or bishops in every church, which was done 
by fas ing and prayer, commending them to the blessing of the Lord — 
Jesus Christ-on whom they believed. After this they passed through- 
out all the region of Pisidia and came to Phamphilia, where they again 
preached the word in the city of Perga, and passing through Attalia, 
sailed for Antioch in Syria, the city from whence they had originally 
taken their departure. 2 neta 


* Compare 1 Tim: i. 2, and 2 Tim. i, & with Aets xiv. 21. and chap. xvi. 1; 2 
ade Poca 7 . i ~ 
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a) Sees ‘ . 
- Thus having accomplished their first journey, they reported to the 
~  ehurch all that God had wrought by their means, and especially how he 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles. This done they took up their 


abode ag: in for a considerable while with the disciples at Antioch.* 
a SECTION IV. 


«| “3 THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. ~~ 4 

From the return of Paul and Barnabas after. their first journey, a. 
period of Paul’s arrival at Jerusalem with the contributions for the 
saints ; being his second and third journies. ber i 


Waite Paul and Barnabas were prolonging their stay with the 
church at Antioch, previous to their setting out on asecond journey, a 
By muce-occurred in that church, which, on account of its great - 
ce to all the Gentile converts, appears to have engaged their 


rc 


mention frequently occurs in ecclesiastical history; but the opinion 
rests solely upon tradition—a very doubtful guide in all cases, and 
- more especially so in the concerns of religion. It is probable that, 

’ whatever were their names, they had formerly been of the sect of the 
Pharisees; and that when they became professors of the Christian faith, 
they still retained something of that old leaven, of which Jesus had 
warned his disciples to beware... The doctrine and spirit of that sect 
‘were very opposite to the religion of Christ; and when these men em- 
braced the gospel, they had not discerned the difference so clearly as 
Paul did at his conversion—they rather reconciled the gospel to their 
former ways of thinking, than became themselves reconciled to its sim- ~ 
plicity. Hence we find they became disturbers of the Gentile church-. 
es, as is evident from what took place at this time at Antioch, as well 
as from the epistle which Paul afterwards wrote to the churches of 

Galatia. eo Fi gets 
_ The doctrine of these teachers, which aimed at subjecting the Gen- 

‘ tile converts to the rite of circumcision. and especially to mak 

obedience to that institute essential to their salvation, met with 

most pointed opposition from these apostles. The subject involv 
the whole church at Antioch in dissension and disputation; and t 
_ Minated in a general agreement that a deputation, consisting of Pe 
and Barnabas, with several others, should go up to Jerusalem 
_ sult the apostles and the elders of that church about this questi 
their way they passed through the regions of Phcenicia and 5 
where they made known the calling of the Gentiles into the C 
_charch, and the success which their ministry had met with 
_ them, to the inexpressible satisfaction of the Jewish brethren, — 
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On their arrival at Jerusalem, they acquainted the apostles and el- 
ders with the object of their mission, in consequence of which the 
| church was convened to take the subject into. deliberation. And it 
appears that even in that church, the proposal to subject the Gentiles 
to circumcision, found supporters, especially among those disciples 
who had originally been of “the sect of the Pharisees.”* When the 
church had been some time harassed with the dispute, Peter rose up 
and reminded them how God had formerly made choice of him to be 
the means of opening the door of faith to the Gentiles, and how he . 
had also poured out the Holy Spirit upon them, making no distinction 
in his kingdom between Jew, and Gentile, but purifying the hearts of 
both by faith. He therefore expostulated with them for attempting 
| to bring the Gentile brethren under the severe yoke of Jewish cere- 
' |. monies—a yoke so intolerable, that neither they nor their fathers were 
| able to bear it; and pronounced the project of these men to be no less 
| than “tempting God.” And he closed his speec’; by declaring the 
sufficiency of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ to effect the salva- | 
tion of both Jews and Gentiles, without any regard to the peculiarities 
of Judaism. 
- When Peter had ended his address, Paul and Barnabas gave the 
| church a particular account of the miracles and wonders which, by 
“means of their ministry, God had wrought among the Gentiles; and 
when they had finished, the apostle James, who seems to have acted 
as President of the assembly on this occasion, summed up the whole 
subject, recapitulating what had been said, and giving hisown juegment 
/ asan apostle of Christ which was, “ That they should not trouble those 
/ who from among the Gentiles were turned unto God; but that they 
should write unto them, that they must abstain from pollutions of idols, 
and from fornication, and from things strangled, and from blood.” This 
met the unanimous approbation of the whole church; and accordingly, 
letters were written to all the Gentiles, disclaiming the authority of 
these new teachers, protesting against their doctrine, and completely 
freeing the disciples from the yoke of bondage which wasthus attempted 
| to be imposed upon them. So Paul and Barnabas returned from Je- 


rusalem to the church at Antioch, Fle ic convened, they read 


| 
\ 


the epistle, to the great consolation of al Gentile brethren. The 
apostles, after this, continued at Antioch, teaching the disciples the 
commandments of the Lord Jesus, and preaching the glad tidings of . 


vation to all sorts of men, in which it seems they were assisted by 
yany others on whom the glorified Head of the Church had bestowed 
the gifts necessary for the work of the Christian ministry.t 
_ The interest of the kingdom of Christ wasa subject that, of all oth- 
@rilay nearest to the heart of the apostle Paul... The church at An- 
tioch was now confirmed in the faith and obedience of the gospel; the 
question which had lately agitated them was set at rest; and it aboun- 
_ ded with labourers in the Lord’s vineyard; he therefore proposed to. 
_ Barnabas that they should leave Antioch, and pay a second visit to © 
_ the different places in which they had formerly preached the doctrine 
‘of Christ, and examine the state of the various churches they had 
there planted. It is not at all improbable that P»ul’s fear and jeal- — 
* Acts xv. 5. + Acts xv. 32. = eek “ 
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ousy might be excited, lest these corrupt teachers, who had troubled 
‘ the brethren at Antioch, might also get access into other Gentile 
churches, and propagate the same pernicious sentiments, thereby sub« 
vefting the doctrine of divine grace, and stumbling the Gentile disci- 
ples in their profession. Barnabas yielded to the proposal; but when 
they were «bout to proceed, a difference of opinion arose between 
them as to the propriety of taking Mark with them as an evangelist, or 
assistant in the work of the ministry; and this diversity of judyment 
was overruled by their common master, no doubt, ultimately to pro- 
» mote his oe and the happiness of numbers, by inducing the 
_ apostles to travel asunder and in opposite directions; for the result 
was, that Barnabas took Mark, his own nephew, and sailed unto Cy- 
prus, his native country—while Paul chose Silas, one of the brethren 
that had returned with him from Jerusalem -when he last visited 1; 
and being commended by the church to the divine benediction, they 
took their leave and proceeded for Syria and Cilicia. _ AE 
“Many Christian churches were collected by tie ministry of the first _ 
: preachers of the word, of which we have no express mention in that” 
very concise narrative,—the Acts of the Apostles. Thus, for instance, 
we have no particular account of any Christian churches being planted 
in Cilicia, yet we are informed that Paul and Silas went through Cili- 
cia confirming the churches, which of course must have been previously 
gathered and setin order. And when we consider that this was Paul’s 
native country, and that previous to his being first brought to Antioch 
by Barnabas he had spent some years in it, we may reasonably infer 
that his ministry had been owned by his divine master, and that he was 
the spiritual father of many in the regions of Cilicia. ee 
Of the labours of Barnabas and Mark in the island of Cyprus, the sa- 
¢red history is silent; but, that he who commissioned his apostles to % 
go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature, and wh 
also promised to be always with them while thus engaged even to th 
end of the world, did own their labours and grant them success, it were 
unreasonable to doubt. Sen 
Paul, accompanied by Silas, however, among other places, revisited — 
Derbe and Lystra, at the latter of which he had, during his ‘ormer visit, 
converted Timothy, then quite a youth, to the faith of Christ. The 3 
father of Timothy was a Gentile, probably proselyted to the Jewish 
religion, but his mother and grandmother were both Jewesses. From 
his earliest years he had been instructed in the knowledge of the Old 
Testament writings—and, it would seem from an expression which _ 
Paul uses in one of his letters to him,* that, upon his being first brought — 
to the knowledge of the truth. the Holy Spirit had given a propherical 
intimation of his future eminence as a minister of the word. So favour- 
able was the report which the brethren of Lystra now gave the apostle, 
of the gifts, the zeal, and the amiable deportment of Timothy, th at 
Paul chose him as an associate in the work of the ministry, with which ¢ 
office he was solemnly invested by the prayers of the church and in 
laying on of the hands of the presbyters of the church at Lystra.f 
To prevent the Jews in that quarter from cavilling at bis ministry, be- 
cause they knew that his father was a Gentile, the apostle circumcised es 
ae as) Tim. 7, 18 +1 Tim, iv. 14. 
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him with his own hand: after which they proceeded on their journey, 
every where delivering to the churches the decrees which had been 
ordained by the church at Jerusalem, and which ascertained in the ful- 
lest manner the liberty of the Gentiles from the observances of the Mo- 
saic ritual; and by these means they were established in the faith, and 
their numbers multiplied daily. : 
Their stay appears to have been very transient iz Phrygia and the 
region of Galatia on this occasion; nor were they permitted by the 
Holy Spirit to preach the word at this time in Asia Minor; but, pas- 
sing by Mysia, they came down to 
Troas,a noted sea-port town, where travellers from the upper coasts 
of Asia usually took shipping to pass into Europe. Here they appear 
to have been joined by Luke, the writer of the history of the Act-, a 
native of Antioch, as is generally believed, and who, to the profession 
of a physician, had joined that of an evangelist or preacher of the gos- 
eh 
At Troas, Paul had a vision in the night. There stood beside him 
aman of Macedonia, and besought him, ‘saying, “ Come over into Ma- 
cedonia and help us.”*. Paul gave an account of this vision to his com- 
ne who all concurred in one interpretation of it, namely, that the 
ord had called them to preach in Macedonia. They therefore obeyed 
the heavenly admonition, loosed from Troas, and went direct for Sa- 
mothracia, an island in those seas, famous for being the seat of certain 
religious mysteries, in equal estimation with those called Eleusinian; 
‘but it does not appear that they went on shore, for they landed the 


next day at Neapolis, a sea-port town of Macedonia. 
_ Thus Paul, having first preached the gospel at Damascus, after that 
~ in Arabia, next at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, 


then to the Gentiles in Syria and Cilicia, and most of the-countries of 
the Lesser Asia, was now, by divine appointment, entering upon his 
career among the Greek nations. At Neapolis, where he first landed, 
he seems to have made little or nostay, but to have proceeded imme- 
diately to 
Puiipri, which is said to have been the chief city of that part of 
Macedonia and acolony. Though an inland town, Philippi wassituated 
on the river Strymon, which was the ancient boundary of Macedonia. 
It had formerly gone by the name of Crenides, owing probably to its 
springs or fountains of water; for, according to Appian, it was built 
upona hill. Afterwards it took the name of Datus, because of the gold 


_ mines which were in its neighborhood. But Philip, the father of Al- 


exander the Great, having conquered Thrace, added that part of it 
which lay between the rivers Nessus and Strymon to Macedonia, and 
observing that it might be madea good defence against the Thracians,. 
he fortified it, and gave it the name of Philippi, in honour of himself. 
Lucian, in his dialogue called The Fugitives, introduces Hercules de- 
scribing Philippi in the following manner: “The plain, which is very 
fertile, raises itself into little hills, which serve for a defence to the city 
of Philippi, whose walls are washed by the river Hebrus.” Pierce, in 
his synopsis prefixed to this epistle, mentions certain coins of several 
Roman emperors, and particularly one of Claudius, the inscription of 
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which intimates that a colony of Romans was planted at Philippi by 
Julius Cesar, and afterwards augmented by Augustus, who sent the ad- 
herents of Mark Anthony into this and other cities of Macedonia, so - 
that having twice received inhabitants from Italy, of a small town it 
became a great city, afd enjoyed all the privileges of a Roman colony. 

It appears as though there were but few Jews resident at Philippi, 
since we find no mention made of any synagogue init. There was, 
however, an Oratory or Proseucha, a place in which the Jews and their 
proselytes were accustomed to assemble for prayer, without the city, 
by the river side, to which Paul and his companions resorted on the 

Sabbath day, and being set down, they spake unto the women which 
_resorted,thither. Amongthese was Lydia, a Jewish proselyte, of the 
_city-of hyatira, who had taken up her residence at Philippi for the 

sake of commerce. ‘The Lord opened her heart so that she under- 

stood and believed the doctrine which Paul taught. Lydia and her 

domestics were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, and with this 

Chr:stian family the apostles and his associates afterwards took up their 

“pe during their stay at Philippi, which is said to have been “many 
ays.” 

Upon several occasions, as they went to the place where the Jews 
assembled for prayer, they were annoyed by a certain damsel, possessed _ 
with a spirit of divination, or of the Pythian Apollo—probably a spe- 
cies of fortuneteller, by means of which she brought her employers 
much gain. She seems to have indulged herself in pouring ridicule — 
upon the apostle and his companions, whom she followed through the. 

_ streets, exclaiming aloud, “these men are the servants of the Most —s_- 
~ High God, which shew unto us the way of salvation.” Paul, grieve eh a 7 
with her conduct, ejected the evil spirit out of her—which greatly en- 
raged her masters, for they perceived that there was now anendto =~ 
their emoluments from that quarter: and seizing him and Silas, they _ ’ 
drew them before the magistrates and rulers of the city, making bitter =| 
complaints against them as persons who “ exceedingly troubled their 
city, teaching customs which it was not lawful for them to observe, be- — 
ing Romans.” This speech incensed the populace against them, and 
the too credulous magistrates used them in a manner that was both 
shameful and barbarous—ordering the lictors to tear off their clothes “_ 
and beat them with rods, which they instantly did and with great se-— 
verity. We find Paul afterwards alluding to this cruel treatment, 
1 Thess. ii. 2. and again 2 Cor. xi. 23. where reciting some of his suf- — 
ferings he says, “he had received stripes above measure.” Not satis- 
fied, however, with this brutal outrage, they cast them into prison, en- 
joining the jailor to keep them safely. ‘The latter well understood 
‘their meaning, and to comply with it, “ thrust them into the inner 
rison, and made their feet fast in the stocks.”* ae: 
sit ation, distressing no doubt, and, in the eyes of many, Very 
contemptible, at midnight Paul and Silas | rayed and sang praises to Yi a 
abel in the hearing of the other prisoners. And now the Lord caused Kit 
a great earthquake which opened all the doors of the prison, and loos- 

dd e’s bonds. The jailor was by the noise roused from his 

ers, and thrown into the utmost consternation; and finding all 
ss \ * Acts xvi. 24. Pie i : ‘i # 
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the doors of the prison open, he drew his sword and was on the eve of 
committing suicide, suspecting the prisoners to be fled, and probably 
recollecting the strict orders he had recived the day before coneern- 
ing Paul and Silas. The apostles, however, perceiving that he was 
about to lay violent hands upon himself, cried with a loud voice, “ Do 
thyself no harm, for we (the prisoners) are all here.” Upon hearing 
which, the jailor called for lights, rushed into the prison, and tremb- 
ling, fell down before Paul and Silas, whom he brought out, and said, 
« Sirs, what mustd do to be saved?” The answer was direct and un- 
equivocal—* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,and thou shalt be sa- 
ved, and thy house.” And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, 
and unto all that were in his house. , 
Nothing could possibly be better suited to the jailor’s case, than the 
doctrine which the apostle now preached unto him. It was an imme- 
diate and an effectual relief under all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science. He found in it what reconciled his mind to God, and filled 
him with joy and peace, as the sequelshews; for, believing he rejoiced 
in God with all his house, and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. 
The fruits of his faith were instantly apparent in his kind and tender 
treatment of Paul and Silas; for he took them the same hour of the 


_ night and washed their stripes, and, taking them into his house, exerei- 


sed towards them that hospitality which became a Christian brother. 

_ Such were ihe transactions of this memorable night. The earth- 
quake had, no doubt, been felt over the whole city; and the miracu- 
lous opening of the prison doors would soon be communicated to the 
magistrates, who, when morning arrived, sent an order for the discharge 
of the prisoners. Paul, however, did not think it inconsistent with 


Christian meekness to demand from them an apology for the illegal 


treatment he and his friend had sustained, especially considering that 
they were Roman citizens.. Of this latter circumstance, the magis- 
trates seem never to have had the least apprehension; but on being 
told it, they took the alarm, waited upon them personally, made due 
acknowledgements of the impropriety of their conduct, and besought 
them to depart out of their city. The apostle complied with that re- 
quest; but his conduct on the occasion shews, that while he considered 
it to be his duty to bemean himself asa quiet and peaceable subject of 
the government under which he was placed, he did not think it incon- 
sistent therewith, to claim the protection of that government, and all 
_ the civil rights and privileges to which he was entitled. So quitting 
the prison, they went to the house of Lydia to visit their brethren, and 
having comforted them, took their leave of Philippi, leaving, as is sup- 
posed, Luke behind, who probably continued some years with this in- 
fant society.* a 


* The following are some of the grounds on which this supposition is fo 
The writer of the Acts of the Apostles, previous to this event, carries on thé 
tive in the following manner. Acts xvi 11—16. “Loosing from Troas, WE 
with a straight course to Samothrace—and on the Sabbath day we went out of the 
city, by a river side—and it came to pase as we went to prayer,” &c. But after Paul 
and the rest departed from Philippi, the writer changes his style, thus— Now 
when THEY had yassed through Amphipolis and Appollunia, THEY came to Thessalon- 
ica,” &c. Nor does he resume his former manner of writing, until chap. XX. where, 
describing Paul’s voyage to Syria, he thus writes—* These going before tarried for 
us at Troas; and we sailed from Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, and 
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sect. Iv.] Paul and Silas visit Thessalonica. 77 
Thus we So the origin of the church of the Philippians, 
~ a church which, of all that were planted by this apostle, seems to have 
- enjoyed the greatest share of his esteem and affection. But their love 
» was evidently reciprocal; for it is manifest, that the sufferings which 
the apostle had undergone in their city, for the sake of communicating 
to them the knowledge of salvation, more precious than gold, had greatly 
udeared him to the church there; while, on the other liand, the bre- 
thren at Philippi lost no opportunity of evincing their gratitude to the 
apostle; for when he was at Thessalonica, they twice sent him a pecu- 
niary contribution, thus enabling him to make the gospel without charge 
to the Thessalonians. They also sent him money during his first im- — 
_ prisonment at Rome, that he might want nothing necessary to his com- 
_ fort which they could supply.* ; 
_ ~ Passing through Amphipolis, a city built in an island formed by two 
branches of the river Strymon,and a colony of the Athenians, and from 
thence through Apollonia, they came to ari 
Tuessaxonica,t now the metropolis of all the countries comprehend- 
ed in the Roman proyince of Macedonia. It was the residence both of 
the proconsul and questor; so that, being the seat of government, it 
was constantly filled with strangers, some to attend the courts of judi- 
cature, and others to solicit offices. Placed at the hottom of the Ther- 
maic gulf, it was conveniently situated for commerce, and many of its ~ 
inhabitants were merchants, who carried on an extensive trade with = 
foreign countries. The Jews resorted to this city in such numbers as a: 
to form a large synagogue, to which, according to his usual custom,the = | 
apostle, on his arrival there, had recourse. a io | 
The account which is left us, by the sacred historian, of the apostle’s 
method of procedure in the synagogue of Thessalonica, though con- | 
cise, is remarkably comprehensive. According to his usualcustom,he, = 
during three Sabhath days, reasoned with them out of the scriptures é 
(of the Old Testament, which were esteemed by, themselves as the or-) 
acles of God;) unfolding their meaning, and alleging, from their true im-— A 
port, that the Messiah must necessarily have already come; and, more- 
over, that he must have been a suffering person, since their own pro- 
phets had clearly described him under this view; nay, that he must also 
have risen again from the dead, concerning which event the spirit of 
p cy had spoken particularly; and, finally, that this Jesus of Naz- 
reth, unto whom he bore witness, was THE Curist, or true Messiah, 
- whom they were anxiously expecting. The result was, that some of 
the Jews believed that Jesus, whom he preached, was the Christ, the 
- Son of God, the Saviour of sinners, and consequently consorte d. with, 
- Paul and Silas, and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
women of chief note in the city, not a few.{ ‘ 
It seems probable that Paul and his associates continued their atte id 
ance on the synagogue worship no longer than three Sabbath d 
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came unm HEM to Troas, where we abode seven days.” It is therefore very probable 

_ that Luke Hbiiaivicd with the new converts at Philippi until Paul, several Years after- 
_ wards, in his way from Corinth to Syria, came to Philippi and took bim with them, 

_ * See Phil. iv, 15, 16,and ver. 18, with chap. ii. 26. ee: 


Anciently called Therme; it still subsists as a place of some note, under the name 
fSalonica. sis tActs, xvii, 1-4. 
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though it appears from Phil. iv. 16, that they remndie some consider- 
able time after that in Thessalonica. But having now repeatedly de- 
clared their testimony, they withdrew, and separated the disciples. 
After this, Paul and Silas appear to have preached, without reserve, 
among the idolatrous Gentiles, and to have wrought many miracles, all 
which were attended with the most amazing success; for, in the first 
epistle, which he wrote not long afterwards to this church, he reflects’ 
with the most grateful emotions of mind upon the success which his 
ministry had among them—that the gospel which he preached came unto 
them not in word only, but in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in 
much assurance; so that they became followers of the apostles and of 
the Lord, having received the word in much affliction, with joy of the 
Holy Spirit, insomuch that the Thessalonians became ensamples to all 
that believed in Macedonia and Achaia—that the gospel sounded out 
from them; and in every place their faith towards God was spoken of; 
so that the unbelieving Jews who persecuted them, were ready to at- 
test the power which the gospel had upon these idolatrous Gentiles, 
and how it became the means of turning them to God from idols, to 
serve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, who delivered them from 
the wrath to come.* 
Paul and his companions were at length driven from this city, in con- 
sequence of a persecution raised by the envious, unbelieving Jews, 
_ who instigated the rabble against them, setting all the city in an up- 
roar, and assaulting the house of Jason, whom they drew, along with 
other brethren, before the rulers of the city. In this state of things, it 
was judged prudent to withdraw, which they accordingly did, unto 
Berea, where, also, they found a synagogue of the Jews, and into 
which they entered, declaring their testimony, as at Thessalonica. To 
the honour of the Bereans, it is recorded, that they received the doc- 
_ trine which the apostle preached, and with the utmost readiness of mind 
examined the scriptures daily whether the things he declared were so- 
or not—the happy result of which was, that “many of them believed, 
ef honourable women which were Greeks, and of men not a few.” In- 
timation, however, having reached Thessalonica, that Paul was preach- 
ing with great success at Berea, the unbelieving Jews, who had recent- 
ly driven him from that city, followed him to Berea also, and there ex- 
cited the multitude against him. The brethren, therefore, sent him 
- teh as though he were going towards the sea, reserving Silas and 
Timothy among them, who seem to have been less obnoxious to the 
Jews than Paul was. But the friends of the latter, anxious for his 
Rat privately conveyed him to — ih 
_ Aruens, styled, by general consent, “the seat of the muses”—once 
the first city of Greece, in every point of view; and though it had at 
this time passed the zenith of its political splendour, it was still as fa-— 
mous for leagming as it had ever been: for, at the time Paul visited it, 
the city was of philosophers, rhetoricians, orators, painters, poets, 
statuaries, and of young men who resorted thither to be taught philos- 
ophy and the liberal sciences. Pausanius says that there were more 
images in Athens than in all Greece besides, and that they worshipped 
* 1, Thes, 1. 5-10. 
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the gods more than all Greece did. No place could possibly afford a 
greater fund of speculation and amusement to a curious mind than 
Athens. Temples, altars, statues, historical memorials, living phil so- 
-phers of various sects, the works of the learned of every age, a con- 
fluence of the most polite and literary persons from various countries, 
all indulging the luxury of learned leisure, were objects that must at 
once have obtruded themselves upon the apostle’s notice. Nor was he 
incapacitated, either by defect of natural taste or of education, from 
relishing the beauties or appreciating the value of such things. He 
had enjoyed a liberal education, had read their poets, and we have re- 
peated instances of his quoting striking passages from them. Bat in 
Paul, the Christian predominated over the philosopher and the critic. 
He plainly saw, that with all their advantages, they lacked “the one 
thing needful”—the knowledge of the true God, and the enjoyment of 
his life-giving favour; without which, all their luxury was but splendid 
misery. Fa 
_ Having carefully surveyed the city, Paul found the inhabitants were 
almost wholly devoted to idolatry, and he therefore sent an urgent re- 
quest to Silas and Timothy, who were still at Berea, to come to him 
_ with all possible expedition. Finding a synagogue of the Jews, his 
first object was to dispute with them, and with the Gentiles proselyted 
to their religion; and after that, with such of the idolatrous inhabitants 
as he met with in the market place. The apostle was soon attacked 
by some of the philosophers belonging to two of their most renowned 


sects, viz. the Epicureans and the Stoics. The Epicureans are said to a 
het age 


have ascribed neither creation nor providence to God, but held that 


the world was made bya casual ‘conflux of atoms—That the gods, if 


there were any, were of human shape, who lay lolling upon the clouds 
in ease and indolence, entirely unconcerned about human affairs. They 
also held, that in the present state, pleasure is the chief good; and that 
men are not to expect a resurrection from the dead, or any future state 
of rewards and punishments. The Scoics, who were intolerably proud 
and arrogant, held that matter was eternal, God corporeal, and that 
either God was the soul of the world, or the world itself a god. They 
iooked uponal! things as subject to an irresistible fatality; that virtue 
‘ was its own sufficient reward, and vice its own sufficient punishment. 
They fluctuated as to their belief of a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, though they had some expectation of an hereafter, as well as 
of the conflagration and renovation of the world. = 
In the eyes of these philosophical gentlemen, the apostle appeared a 
mere babbler; and in the plenitude of their superior wisdom, they 
looked down upon him with all the pride and disdain that has ever cha- 
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racterized persons of similar tenets and pretensions. When Paul preach- _ 


ed to them Jesus and the resurrection, they regarded him as a setter’ 
forth of new deities. However, asit belonged to the court of Areopa- 
gus to take cognizance of such things, they brought Paul before it. 
They. had at Athens two courts of judicature, of which one was cho- 
sen annually, consisting of five hundred persons. ‘The other was per- 
-petual; and the members of it were accustomed to assemble in the fo- 


rum called Areopagus, which stood upon a hill, and was the highest fo- 


- ramin Athens. The judges belonging to this latter court were heldin 
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such veneration, that, to be an Ant opapiey was a term used proverbi- 
ally among them for ai: excellent person.* They were the Athevian 
Senate, or standing court of judicature ;t and, besides other things, mat- 
ters of religion, blasphemy against the gods, contempt of the holy mys- 
teries, and all sorts of impiety, the consecration of new gods, the erect- 
ing of temples or altars, and the introduction of new ceremonies into 
divine worship, were referred to the judgment of this court. Conceiy- 
ing, therefore, that the apostle had some new object of worship to pro- 
pose to the Athenians, it was perfectly natural for them to conduct him 
before this venerable assembly, which having done, they requested !im 
to explain himself concerning this new doctrine; they frankly acknowl- 
edged that he brought strange things to their ears in talking to them 
about Jesus and the resurrection, and they desired to know what these 
things meant. 

The apostle’s discourse upon this occasion has always been admired 
as a model of fine address and cogent reasoning. He had carefully 
inspected their religious rites and worship; and, among the multiplici- 
ty of their altars, had observed one that was dedicated to “the un- 
known God.” He began, therefore, by stating, that he perceived them 
extremely religious;{ for besides the number of temples and al- 
ck theyiha ad in common with the other cities of Greece, he ob- 

served one with this peculiar inscription: “* To the unknown Ged.” 
He might therefore fairly presume, that it would not be unacceptable 
to them to be made acquainted with the character of that Being whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. “God,” says he, “who made the world, 
and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
“ dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither is worshipped with 
men’s hands, as though he needed any thing, since he giveth to all life 


- and breath and all things, and hath made of one blood all the nations 


of the earth.” And here we may remark, in passing, the different 
method which the apostle pursued, in reasoning with ‘the idolatrous 


~ Gentiles, from that which he uniformly adopted with the Jews. The 


fatter had in their hands the writings of Moses and the prophets, 
which they themselves acknowledged to be the oracles of God. In at- 
tempting to engage their attention to his testimony, he had nothing to 
do but to make his appeal to those scriptures, and convince the 
their own prophets had foretold all that he now testified unto t 
for that in reality “he said uone other things than what Moses an 
prophets did say should come, viz: that Christ should suffer, and that 
he should he the first to rise from the dead, and should show light to 
his | apple Israel, and to the Gentiles.” But with the Athenians, who 
10 written revelation in their hands, he proceeds upon quite other 
principles: he appeals to the volume of creation, and argues from the 
impressions of power, wisdom and goodness, every where displayed be- 
fore their eyes; he asserts the providence and the omnipresence of 
God; that he is ‘the fountain of life and all its comforts—the supreme 
disposer of all events, and the common father of mankind ; appealing, , 
in proof of this part of his doctrine, to Aratus, one of their own most: 


* Aulus Gellius, by 12, ch.7 + Potter’s Gr. Antigq. vol. i, p05. E 


} Very religious, for so the: word, deisidaimonesier ot, should be translated, as has be ~ 
frequently remarked by critics, and not too superstitious, as our translators have it. 
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favourite poets. From these first principles, founded in reason, and 
which commend themselves to the consciences of all men, the apostle 
justly infers the folly of their idols. Admitting as they did, that they 


‘themselves were the offspring of God, how absurd was it in them to im- 


agine “the Godhead like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
or man’s device.” ‘Thus, having shewn the gross absurdity of their 
idolatrous worship, he declared to them that the Most High had for a 
course ef time allowed men. to go on in their ignorance, without in- 
structing them by messengers divinely commissioned, that he might 
shew them by facts and their own experience, the insufficiency of their 
reason in the concerns of religion. But the state of things was now 
changed; for the time was come when God commanded all men every a‘ 
where to repent of their ignorance, idolatry and wickedness, having 
“appointed a day in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by his son Jesus Christ, whom he had raised from the dead,” and 
in that event hath given the highest certainty of the fact.: 
When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, the Epicureans 
mocked him, and the Stoics found so little interest in his reasoning, 
that they gladly adjourned the meeting, promising, like Felix upon an- 
other occasion, to hear him again of this matter, at a more convenient 
season. Some few individuals, however, were struck with his doctrine, 
and received it as divine truth; amongst whom was Dionysius, one of 
the Areopagite judges, and a woman of some note, named Damaris, 
with a few others, who consequently clave to the apostle, and consorted 
with him. The handful of seed, however, sown at this time at Athens, 
produced, in due season, the harvest of a numerous church, as will be 
seen in the history of the next century. 
While Paul was thus employed at Athens, ‘Timothy arrived from Be- 


rea, and informed him that the enemies of the faith at Thessalonica | 


had raised a dreadful persecution against the disciples there; on hear- 
ing which, the apostle thought it best to be left alone at Athens, and 
without delay dispatched Timothy to Thessalonica to succour the 
brethren in their distress; to comfort their hearts, and prevent their 
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ment, soon regained ils ancient celebrity in regard to commerce and 
its attendants, riches and luxury; so that, at the time it was visited by 
Paul, it was almost as famous for learning and the arts as Athens itself. 
Here philosophers taught science, and established academies for the in- 
struction of youth; and in such high reputation were its seminaries, 


that an education at Corinth became proverbial for the most finished 


_ 4was in it a temple dedicated to Venus, at which no less than a thousand 


priestesses attended, who made prostitution a part of their devotions 
to the goddess. 

Paul, on his arrival in this city, found a Jewish Christian, of the name 
of Aquila, and his wife Priscilla, just arrived from Italy, in consequence 
of a decree which had been issued by the Roman emperor, Claudius 
Cesar, commanding all Jews to depart from Rome. It is affirmed by 

io, an ancient historian, that Claudius did not banish the Jews from 
; only prohibited their assemblies. This, however, even 


nearer the time, expressly says, that “he expelled the Jews from 
Rome, who were continually making tumults; Curestus being their 
leader or the occasion of their disturbances.”} It is a matter of dis- 
pute among the learned, whether by Curesrus, Suetonius meant Jesus 
Christ or not. The probability is, that he did; for in other places he 
has shewn himself peculiarly virulent against the Christians.{ And ad- 


- mitting this to have been his meaning, it shews us that the decree of 


Claudius was occasioned by the tumults which the unbelieving Jews 


_ were continually raising at Rome against the disciples of Christ, just 


as they persecuted Paul and his party at Lystra, Thessalonica, and Be- 
rea, and afterwards at Corinth, not to mention their conduct in the cases 
of Stephen, the apostles, or the Lord Jesus himself. . 

~ The Jews being numerous in Corinth, and having a synagogue, Paul, 


according Bes custom, had immediate recourse to it; and there, for - 
some time, “he easoned every Sabbath, and persuaded the « ews and 
Jewish pro selytes, test fying, in the boldest manner, that Jesus was the 


Messiah.” But wh and reviled his doctrine, he shook 


had done with them, adding, “Your 
je upon [am clean; from henéeforth T will go 
tthe Gentiles;” on saying which, he departed from the synagogue, and 


went into the house of Justus, which lay contiguous to it. Crispus, 


however, the chief ruler of the synagogue, received Paul’s testimony; 
as did also his household, and “many of the Corinthians hearing, be- 
lieved, and were baptized.” Ries hg - 


: : ee Ba. 
It is not improbable that the apostle, experiencing so much oppose 
* Thus the Romhan poet Horace, beh ia . ie 
. _ “Non cuivis homint contingit adire Corinthum.” . 
+Life of Claudius, Chy 2Ony 2 }Life of Nero, ch. 16, §Acts, xviii. 8 
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SECT. Iv.] Paul persecuted at Corinth. 83 


as he at first did from the Jews in this city, was about to takea speedy 
departure from it; but if such was his purpose, he was prevented from 


earrying it into effect, by a vision which he had during the night. The — 


Lord Jesus appeared to him, to’ animate and encourage him to perse- 
vere in preaching the gospel at Corinth. “Be not afraid,” were his 
gracious words, “but speak, and hold not thy peace for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee, for I have much people in 
this city.” Thus encouraged, he continued there a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God, who gave testimony to the word of his 
grace, and made the labours of his servants instrumental in gathering a 


--church, enriched with a plenitude of spiritual gifts. While here, he 


also wrote his First Epistle’ to 
thought to have been the first written of all his fourteen Epistles. By 
some, however, it is thought he had previously written his Epistle to 
the churches of Galatia, and that he did it at Antioch, before he left 
that city to take his present journey into Greece. 

During these eighteen months that Paul is said to have passed at Co- 
rinth, itseems probable that he made an excursion from that city into 
the region of Achaia, or the Peloponnesus, where were many syna- 
gogues of the Jews, and from whence he returned again to Corinth, (2 
Cor. ch. xi. ver. 10;) and if we consider that his Second Epistle is ad- 
dressed “to the saints which are in all Achaia,” it plainly shews that he 
had made many converts at other places in that quarter besides the city 


of Corinth. Accordingly, his return to it is spoken of asa second com- - 


ing to Corinth; for he tells them, 2 Cor. xii. 14, and chap. xiii. 1, that 
he was then coming to them the third time, though in the Acts of the 


Apostles there is no mention of his having been at Corinth more than © 
once before he wrote his Second Epistle tothat church. — se 
The great success which crowned the apostle’s ministry at this time, 
seems to have exasperated his enemies to the highest pitch. They — 
formed a conspiracy to apprehend him, in which they succeeded, and _ 
dragged him before the judgment seat of the deputy of Achaia, com-~ 
plaining bitterly that he persuaded men to worship God contrary to _ 
“the law of Moses. Gallio was the present proconsul, and had just en- 


tered upon his new dignity. This man was the elder brother of the 
famous Seneca, the Stoic philosopher and tutor to Nero, and it is con- 


jectured he obtained the office through the interest of his brother Sen- 


= 


_amiable disposition, of great suavity of manners, and b 


eca. ‘The latter has described Gallio* as a man of the most mild and 


pie 


good sense.t His conduct, as it reg 


consideration. He rather seems to have been aware o the futility of a 
the charge which these Jews alleged against the apostle, and like a x. 


wise magistrate, who considered matters of ‘opinion quite beyond his 
province, so long as they did not disturb the peace of society, he told 
the Jews that if they had any accusation to prefer against Paul for a 


breach of the civil law, he was ready to listen to them; but if it was 


merely a question of words and names, and matters regarding their law, 


nie they must settle it among themselves, for he would be no judge in af- 
ss * Seneca Peofat. ad Natural. Quest. lib. 4. _ + Lib, 10, p. 688, &e. 


be 


the Thessalonians, which is generally. 


- general. Dion Cassius also commends him as a man of great wit and - — 


ards the case of Paul, has been se- 
verely censured by many Christian writers, but probably without due 


_ that genera’ 
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fairs of that nature; which having said, he drove them from his judg- 
ment seat. | 

After this, the apostle prolonged his stay some time at Corinth; from 
whence it would seem that the rulers were not unfriendly towards him; 
but afterwards, taking his leave of the brethren, he sailed for the port of 
Cenchrea, accompanied by Aquila and Priscilla; and the vessel touch- 
ing at Ephesus, Paul left them there; for, having come under a vow 
while at Cenchrea, it was necessary he should offer the appointed sac- 
rifices at Jerusalem, at the ensuing feast of the passover, which was then 
just at hand. He therefore bade them farewell; yet perceiving that 
Ephesus stood much in need of the light of the glorious gospel, he pro- 


_ mised to return to them, when the Lord should permit; and quitting 


that city, he landed at Cesarea, from whence he went up to Jerusalem 


and saluted the church, performed his vow, and returned to Antioch. 


After spending some time there with his old friends, he went over all 
the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening the disciples; 
and passing through the upper coasts, he at length returned to 
Epnesus, which was at that time the metropolis of the province of 
Asia, and an exceedingly populous city. It was situated upon the river 
wr he famous, among other things, for an immense temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of the goddess Diana. This amazing edifice was 
four bithdred and twenty-five feet long, and two hundred and twenty 
broad, supported by an hundred and twenty-seven stately pillars, each 
of them sixty feet high, the work of a king, who erected them asa to- 
ken of his piety and magnificence. The entire structure was two hun- 
dred and twenty years in building, and reared at the common charge 
of all Asia propria; and so admirable was it, that it ranked as one of | 
the seven wonders of the world. It had been twice destroyed by fire © 
previous to its present enlarged and improved state; the first time on 
the very day that Socrates was poisoned, and the second on the night 
in which Alexander the Great was born, when it was designedly set on 


fire by Erastratus, who, being condemned to die for it, confessed that 
he had destroyed so exquisite a structure, solely “that he might be re- 


membered in future ages.” The common council of Asia, however, 
not only put him to death, but passed a decree that “his name should 
never be mentioned more.” ‘The fame of Erastratus, nevertheless, 
survived a decree; for though silence may have been imposed upon 

ion, his conduct has been recorded by almost every histo- 
rian who has written of those times. It was, however, again rebuilt, 
upon a plan of the celebrated architect Denocrates, and most magnifi- 
cently adorned by the Ephesians. When Paul visited the city, this 
temple was in all its glory. Here a prodigious concourse of people 
always resorted; some to worship the goddess Diana, others to learn 
the arts of sorcery and magic, which were taught and practised with 
such reputation at Ephesus, that the magical words or sentences used 


_ in-sorcery, were taken from the name of the cily, being called Ephesian 


letters. Many came to prosecute law suits, or to solicit offices from 
the Roman governor of the province, who resided here; toall which — 
may be added, that multitudes resorted to it for the purposes of com- 
ie or were continually passing through it, in their way to and from 
“UrOpe. toes 
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SECT. 1Vv.] The Church at Ephesus. 85 


But that which more especially renders Ephesus interesting to the 
ecclesiastical historian is, that Satan had there erected his very throne 
of idolatry, superstition and magic, and reigned over the minds of his 
deluded subjects with uncontrolled sway. The apostle, on his way to : 
Jerusalem, had caught a transient glimpse of the state of things in that 
city, and having discharged his vow, he returned as expeditiously as 
was consistent with his purpose in visiting the countries that lay in his . — 
way, now to invade this empire of darkness, and storm the strong holds 
of the prince of the power of the air.* Thus Ephesus became his 
residence during a space of three years. 

On his arrival, accompanied by Gaius and Aristarchus, two of the 
brethren out of Macedonia, called his companions in travel,t and by 
Timothy, and Erastus the chamberlain or treasurer of the city of Co- 
rinth, and probably by Titus also. Paul found here twelve men who 
had been the disciples of John the Baptist, and, as some understand, 
baptized by him. These men appear to have believed the preaching 
» of John, as it respected the immediate appearance of the Messiah and 

the setting up of his kingdom, but they seem not to have been acquain- 

ted with Christ or his apostles, nor to have. known that the Messiah 

had actually appeared, that he had been crucified, and was risen again. 

They, therefore, knew nothing of the pouring out of the Holy Spirit 

upon the disciples, in his miraculous operations, which was now commt- . - 

nicated to them by the apostle, in consequence of which they spake with 
divers tongues and prophesied. After this the apostle went into the 
- synagogue of the Jews which he found there, and for three months rea- ; 
soned with them, and persuaded them concerning the things of the king- 

* dom of God; but finding many of them obstinate, their minds filled bs 
b. with prejudices, and that they began to revile him and his doctrine, __ ; 

Paul separated the disciples; and from that period met daily in the ¥ ~ 
school of Tyrannus, who had probably himself been converted by the —__ 
preaching of the apostle. And this continued during the space of two 4 


* 


years, which gave an opportunity to many who resided in distant parts 


Be a 

4 of the province, and who had heard of Paul’s preaching and miracles, = 
“to visit Ephesus, and to hear the word of God from his mouth, so that : 
* by this means the knowledge of the gospel was communicated to all _ q 
Asia. ee 

And now the divine power manifested itself remarkably, in owning — i 

the mission and doctrine of Paul; for “God wrought special miracles | 

by his hands;”—diseases vanished; not only at his touch but at his i, 

» word, and evil spirits were ejected out of many that were possessed if 


with them. Some of the wandering Jews, who had practised the art = 
of exorcism, supposing that Paul’s miracles bore some aflinity to their) 
own tricks, undertook to imitate them, by expelling a daemon out of | 
one that was possessed; but when they invoked the name of Jesus 
whom Paul preached, “the man in whom the evil spirit was, leaped 
on them, and overcame them, and prevailed against them, so that they 
fled out-of that house naked and wounded,” to the tonsternae Pe 
the Jews and Greeks that dwelt at Ephesus; “ and fear fell on them 
- and thename of the Lord Jesus was magnified.” The most amazing 
"consequences succeeded this display of divine power; for many of the 
“ae * Eph, 1.2.3 , + Acts xix, 29. . 
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necromancers received the apostolic testimony, and came and confes- 
‘sed their diabolical practices, and the arts by which they had deceived 
the multitude. Many of those also who had been engaged in the de- 
vices of exorcism, conjuration, and magic, brought their books, in which 
were prescribed the various forms of incantation, and spontaneously set 

_ fire to them in the presence of all the people; and they computed , 
their value, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver, equal to seven 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling—an amazing effect of the prey- 

alence of divine truth over all the powers of darkness! 

Yet notwithstanding the success of his ministry, Paul had many ad- 
versaries at Ephesus. A number of the inhabitants occupied them- 
selves in manufacturing representations in miniature of the temple of 
Diana, and of the image that was said to have fallen down from Jupiter; 
by means of which they amassed considerable riches. Perceiving that 
if Paul’s doctrine was suffered to spread, their trade would be ruined, 
they convened a meeting of all that were of the same occupation, and 
very gravely deliberated what was best to be done, in order to check 
the growing evil: “Sirs,” said one of them, “ ye know that by this 
craft we have our wealth. It is evident, moreover, that not only at 
| Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath turned away 
" much people, saying that there are no Gods which are made with hands; 
so that not only our trade is in danger of being destroyed, but also that 
_ the temple of the great goddess Diana will be despised, and her magni- 
»  ficence destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” Inter- 
i est is a powerful stimulus to the passions of men; and on this occasion 
the speech of Demetrius, which was founded upon it, produced the de- 
e sired effect; for, “when they heard these things, they were full of 
wrath, and cried out, saying, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
_ The utmost confusion ensued throughout the city: the artificers ran 
about the streets, spreading the alarm to the multitude; and having 
é seized two of Paul’s companions, viz. Gaius and Aristarchus, they ran 
with one accord into the theatre, intending, probably, to cast them to 
the wild beasts usually kept there. The apostle would himself have 
also entered, but his friends dissuaded him. Anarchy had now reached 
its highest pitch,—some exclaimed one thing, and some another,—the 
multitude was confounded, and the greater part knew not the cause of 
their coming together; they continued, however, for the space of two 
_ hours, crying out, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The rage of 
_ Xhe rioters became at length exhausted; the proconsul’s secretary ap- 
_ peased the people, and addressed them to the following effect: “ Ye 
_ menof Ephesus, who is there that knows not that the city of the Ephe- 
_ sians worshippeth the great goddess Diana? since this is evident, ye 
ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. For ye have brought 
. hither | ese men, whom ye have not yet proved to be either spoilers of 
temples, or blasphemers of the goddess; if therefore Demetrius and 
his craftsmen have any thing to.allege against them, the courts of law 

are open, where the matter may be fairly tried.” He also reminded 
them, that they were in danger of being called to account by the Ro- 

_ © mans for the riot they had raised, there being no justifiable cause for it, 
On saying which, he liberated Gaius and Aristarchus, and d 

the assembly: Pe eet. Ps: : 
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SECT. V.| Paul arrives at Jerusalem. 87 


During Paul’s stay at Ephesus, a church had not only been gathered, 
but set in order with its bishops and deacons.* By means of his preach- 
ing, multitudes had been converted to the Christian faith, amongst whom 
were“ certain of the chiefs of Asia,” supposed to have been priests of . 
the temple of Diana, who had the care of the games celebrated in honour 
omthaeapeae*.! ~ These, the apostle having called together, after the 
uproar, embraced them, and then taking his Jeave, departed for Mace- 
donia. Having visited the churches in that country, and given them 
much xhortation, he went into Greece, and there continued about | 
fhrediitisnt s; after which he went down to Troas, a place he had for- 
merly visited,t and where he preached with great success.§ 
~ The disciples of Christ being at this period reduced to great straits 
in Judea, Paul had written to the Gentile churches in Macedonia and 
Greece to-assist them by a general contribution; and during his abode 
among them at this time, he received the various collections which 
_ those churches had made for their relief. Having carried into effect 
“© this important service, he sailed for Syria, and landed at the port of —. 
Tyre, from whence, passing by Ptolemais, and thence to Caesarea, he ae 


e\ Set ote z's 


arrived at Jerusalem, where he delivered the contributions, and was q 
’ most cordially received by the brethren. i en ae | 
= —_ 

. - SECTION Vv. | ae ko 

j THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. ; y ae 


ee From Paul’s arrival at Jerusalem with the contributions from Asia, to ° 


, the period of his death. : F an 
~ Weare now arrived at a period in the life of the great apostle of os 
the Gentiles, when a circumstance arose which has occasioned no little * 


perplexity to commentators, and drawn from many of them either un- : 


merited reproaches or needless apologies. Yat 

_ It seems that previous to the apostle’s arrival in Judea, a report had — 

t got into circulation, that he was in the practice of teaching the Jews 
_. who were dispersed throughout the Gentile countries, “to forsake the = 


law of Moses, and neither circumcise their children,nor walk afterthe = 
Jewish customs.”|| This was an unfounded representation of his con 
» ductin regard to this matter. He indeed taught the Gentiles that they — 
should observe none of these things; but he well knew that the time . 
which God had appointed for putting an end to the political constitu- a 
tion of the Jews, had not yet arrived. He, therefore, conformed to a 
the rites of Judaism himself, though aware that the whole of that 
typical dispensation had been virtually abolished by the death of Christ; 
and he instructed his Jewish brethren to do the same, until, by the de 
| struction of their temple and city, the providence of God should co 
| operate with his word in rendering it impossible for them any lon 
\ adhere to Moses. It was, therefore, necessary that the Jews in 
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church, to Welk a proof to all his Jewish brethren that what they had 
heard of him was incorrect, by joining himself to four men who were 
under a vow, and subjecting himself to the charges that were necessary 
to the performance of it, “that all might know that the things which 
they had heard concerning him were nothing, but that he himself 
walked orderly and kept the law.” Paul complied with this advice; 
and the following day, purifying himself with them, they all entered 


_ into the temple, to signify to the priest their resolution to accomplish 


“the seven days of their purification, But before these were ended, 
the Jews from Asia, seeing him in the temple, ne up all the people 
against him, and apprehending him by violence, cried out, “ Men of 
Israel help; this is the man that teacheth all men every where against 
the people,and the law, and this place, and hath polluted this holy temple 
by bringing Greeks into it.” By this means an universal ferment was ex- 
cited throughout Jerusalem, for the people ran together, and took Paul 
and drew him out of the temple, and closed the doors, being resolved, it 
would seem, to put him to death. At this critical moment, when they 
were actually engaged in beating him, Claudius Lysias, the commander 


of the Rosign garrison, interposed with a band of soldiersand rescued 


_ Paul, deman 


ing to know who he was and whathe had done. Find- 
ing it impossible, however, from the contrariety of their reports, to ar- 
rive at any certainty in the affair, he ordered the soldiers to take him 
into the castle, whither he was pursued by the multitude, crying out, 

“away with him.” 

Having reached the top of the stairs, Paul asked leave of the chief cap- 
tain to address them; which being granted he beckoned to them with his 
hand, and when he had obtained silence, accosted them in the Hebrew 
tongue, recapitulating the most material circumstances of his history, 
particularly his conversion to the Christian faith; appealing to the high 
priest and elders for the truth of what he said; and closing the narrative 
with stating the commission he had received from Jesus Christ, to go and - 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles. The very mention of this was 
enough for these Jews. Hitherto they had listened to him patiently, 
_ but no sooner had he spoken of his commission to the Gentiles, than — 
they became outrageous, exclaiming, “ Away with such a fellow from 
the earth; it is not fit that he should live:”* on saying which, they 
rent off their clothes and threw dust into the air. 


it Lysias, in all probability, understood nothing of what Paul had spo- 


ken in Hebrew; but seeing the effects which his speech had produced 
upon the Jews, and that they were driven to phrenzy by it, he concluded 


_ that certainly he must be some notorious malefactor, and, therefore, 


a 


commanding him to be brought into the castle, he was preparing to 
to have recourse to the Roman custom of extorting a confession from his 
own lips, by means of torture,—one method of which was by Gndine 
_ the person to a pillar and severely scourging him.T 

‘When the soldiers had stripped Paul, and were extending iis arms 
to the utmost stretch, that they might bind him with thongs to the pil- 
Jar, he enquired of the centurion, whether it were lawful for him to 
scourge a freeman of Rome, before he was convicted of any crime? 


_ * Acts xxii, 1—22, +See Suetonius? Life of Augustus, ch, 19, | Tacity ai An " 
nals, b. 15, ch. 56, 57. Joseph. Anti. b. as $b. 10, § 2—6. hat 
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_ secr.v.] Paul before the Jewish Sanhedrim. 89 


The officer, upon receiving a hing, that the apostle was a Roman ‘ 
_ Citizen, desisted from his purpose, and apprized the chief captain of the | 2 
ct, who, interrogating Paul, and finding that he was free born, began 
to regret what he had done, and liberated him from his bonds. ' 
On the following day the apostle was brought before the Jewish San- = 
hedrim, with the view of having his conduct investigated before that $ 
great national council. When placed in the midst, he surveyed the as- 
sembly with earnestness and composure, and was proceeding to renew v4 
his vindication before them, but the first sentence he uttered provoked 
the high priest, who commanded the by-standers to smite him on the - 4 
_mouth. Paul complained of this as an unjust procedure on the part of : 
his judges: probably he was not aware whence the order to smite bim_ 
originated ; at any rate, he was not apprized that it came from the high _ = 
priest, whose office was then become quite a marketable commodity, and 
in which the Romans were of course making frequent changes. The - 
_ apostle, however, recalled his words, and apologized for them; but be 
‘continuing to look round upon the council, and perceiving that one . 
_ part of them were Pharisees and the other Sadducees, he made an ap- “i 
. peal to the former, that he had been one of their sect, and that he was | 
“now called to answer for the hope which he hadof a resurrection from 
the dead,—a doctrine wholly denied by the latter. A contention im- -_ 
mediately arose between the two parties, and the Sanhedrim became = 
divided. In this state of confusion, the chief captain, fearing Paul ‘ c 
~ might be sacrificed between them, ordered acompany of soldiersto go 
down and take him by force, and bring him into the castle. as : 
In the ensuing night, the Lord Jesus appeared to his servantin vie = = 
sion, encouraging him to “be of good cheer.” and telling him, that as 7. 
«he had borne witness of him in Jerusalem, he must now also dothe —_ 
; eee t Rome af A conspiracy was formed among forty of the Jews, 
‘the next morning to put him to death; “ they bound themselve om. "3 


| curse,” that they would neither eat nor drink till that object wasac- 3 
| complished. The stratagem, however, failed; the plot was defeated. — 
Paul’s sister’s son got intimation of it, and conveyed it to his uncle, — a 
who called one of the centurions of the garrison, desiring himtointro-  » 


sias, who enjoining upon him the utmost secrecy, immediately gave or-_ a | 


spearmen, and seventy horsemen, to be got ready against nine o’clock 
at night, and to provide a horse also for Paul to ride upon to Caesarea, 
to which place he was accordingly conveyed in safety, withaletter * 
from Lysias to the Roman governor there, explaining the reasonsof 
| the whole procedure. “eg OD te % 
ee Fevix was at this time governor of Cesarea; and Lysias, having — eS 
w transferred the whole affair between Paul and his adversaries t nt 


| his jurisdiction, he ordered the high priest and some others of the Same x 
F drim to appear before him in five days, which they did, accompan ey. * 
| “by Tertullus, an advocate or Roman orator, who was to lay Paul's q 


overnor. When the day arrived, the apostle was 
dha. the orator in a pompous speech, interspersed 
its to Felix, accused bim vehemently of being 
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a pestilent fellow, an exciter of seditions among the Jews every where, 
a ring-leader of the sect of the Nazarenes, who had profaned their holy 
temple, and that they would have judged him according to the Jewish 
‘ law, had they not been prevented by the conduct of Lysias, who took 
him out of their hands; to the truth of all which the Jews gave their 

- assent. : " 
By the Roman law both parties were to be heard, before sentence 
was passed. When, therefore, the governor had beckoned with his 
_ hand for Paul to speak, he addressed them in a, firm and undaunted 
~ manner, denying the accusation which they had thought proper to pre- 
fer against himof being an exciter of tumult and sedition, and boldly 
challenging his enemies to the proof. He admitted, indeed, that after 
_ the way that they called “heresy,” so worshipped he the God of 
his fathers, believing all things that were written in the law and in the 
prophets: and this he did in the confident expectation, that there would 
be a resurrection from the dead, both of the just and unjust. Felix, 


% 


-  -who was no doubt tolerably well acquainted with the affairs of the 
3 Christians, and the temper of the Jews towards them, put off the de- 
cision of the case for the present, promising that when Lysias came 

5; ehh, down to Cesarea, he would institute a more strict inquiry into the sub- 
- ject; and in the mean time, Paul was remanded to the care of a centu- 

a rion, who was instructed to allow him all the liberty that was consistent 


_.____ with his being a prisoner, and to prohibit none of his Christian breth- 

ee He . : 
—__- ren from having free access to him. 

_ Felix was at this time living in an adulterous intercourse with Drusilla, 

-a Jewess. One day during the apostle’s confinement at Cesarea, they 

sent for Paul, wishing to hear him concerning the faith in Christ. The 

ie apostle wisely adapted his reasoning to the characters of his audience; 

, he stated the obligation under which all mankind are to obey the law of 

God; the guilt and wrath incurred by a breach of it; and the final ac- 

count to be given in the great day of retribution. Nothing could be 

more strikingly calculated to arouse the consciences of Felix and Dru- 

silla. Tacitus, speaking of the former, says, he exercised the author- 

» ity committed to him with all manner of cruelty and lewdness; and as 

for Drusilla, with whom he cohabited, she was the lawful wife of Azi- 

+ gus, king of the Emesenians. How pertinent, therefore, were the to- 

__ pics of Paul’s reasoning, viz. righteousness, temperance, and a future 

_ judgment!» The portrait which the apostle drew of an iniquitous and 

___‘licentious governor, so exactly corresponded to the original before 

ee him, that Felix could not help shuddering at the representation of his 

_ own moral deformity; while conscience, that faithful monitor within, 

ig made the application, and told him that the mirror in which Paul shew- 

p ed him the features of an abandoned heart, did him no injustice. Felix 

_ trembled, and said, “Go thy way for this time; when I have a more 

convenient season I will send for thee.” He did indeed again send for 

him, and communed often with him, but it was under the expectation 

_ of having his avarice gratified, by obtaining from the prisoner asum of 

money to purchase his release. No attempt, however, being made to 

gratify the governor in that way, he detained him during the remaining 

years of his government; and even when he was comp led to leave 

the province, he declined releasing him, froma wish to please the 

_ Jews, who earnestly desired to have Paul put to death. | » See ; 


& 
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Felix was succeeded in the government by Porcius Festus, who went 
up to Jerusalem three days after his landing at Caesarea. And now 
the Jews interceded with him, to have the apostle sent back to their 
city for trial, intending to lay wait for him and kill him. Festus, how- ri 
ever, was aware of their design, and refused his consent. Paul, he . : 
said, should be kept at Caesarea; and if they had any thing to lay to — 5 
his charge, they might go down there and accuse him of it. After con- 
tinuing ten days among them at Jerusalem, Festus returned, and the <— 
ncn psc ordered Paul to be brought before him. The Jews were = 


agair sent, and laid many grievous complaints against him, which 
they could not prove; against all which Paul defended himself. But 
when Festus, with a view to gratify the Jews, proposed that he should 
go up to Jerusalem and there be judged, the apostle objected to it, tel- 
ling the governor that if he had done any thing worthy of death, he 
did not refuse to die; that ‘(as Festus very well knew) he had done 
the Jews no injury; that they could not prove any of the things which 
they alleged against him, consequently that he ought not tobedelivered) = 
into their hands; and further added, that he stood at Cwsar’s judg- é 
ment seat, where he ought to be judged, and toCasar he made hisap- ” 
peal; for it was one of the privileges of the freemen of Rome, that,if = 
they apprehended justice would not be done them, they could, before 
sentence was passed, appeal to the emperor, and, having made thatap- __ 
peal, they were to be reserved to be judged by the emperor himselffK 
After conferring some time with his council what was best tobe done, 
- Festus yielded to Paul’s request and informed himhe should be sentto = 
Rome. ~~ 
. Previous, however, to Paul’s departure from Cesarea, king _ 
Agrippa, accompanied by his sister Bernice, came there to pay — 
their respects to Festus. The latter, when they had been with 
him some days, mentioned Paul’s case to the king, and what had al- 
ready taken place in regard to it. Agrippa expressed a wish to see ~ 
him; and on the following day, when the king, his sister, and all the 
tribunes and principal men of the city were entered into court, the ged 
apostle was brought before them. Festus, in a short address, stated to: 4 
Agrippa and all that were present, what had already been done in the . a 
affair—how the Jews had failed to make good their charges against oe 
him—and that he had once more brought him into court,thattheking = 
himself might have an opportunity of examining him previous to his rs 
being sent to Rome. i oe 
Agrippa then addressed Paul, and told him he was permitted to x 
speak for himself; upon which, the apostle stretched forth hishand, =~ 
and declared how happy he thought himself in being allowed to an- 
swer the accusations of the Jews, before one who was so expert in 
the Jewish religion and laws, as the king was. He then went over the 
particulars of his birth, education, and manner of life to the time fe 
of his conversion; the remarkable. circumstances of which he laid. 
» before the monarch in the most striking manner, declaring how 
oe ee. had appeared to him, and remonstrated with him upon his 
vat conduct in persecuting his disciples as he had done, and finally 
that he had given him a commission to go and preach the gospel 
to th tiles. He avowed, in the most explicit manner, the effect 
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which this heavenly vision had had upon him—that he did not at- 
tempt to resist it, but had shewed to the Jews at Damaseus, and at 
Jerusalem, and throughout all Judea, the necessity that there was for 
their repentance and turning to God. These were the things for which 
the Jews sought to kill him; but “having obtained help from God, he 
- continued unto this day, saying none other things than what Moses and 
__ the prophets did say should come; that the Messiah should suffer, and 
a should be the first to rise from the dead, and to shew light to the peo- 
_ ple and to the Gentiles.” a 
zee This noble defence seems to have completely arrested the attention 
‘of both Festus and Agrippa. The former could endure it no longer, 
but cried out, “Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning doth 
make thee mad.” The apostle, with that dignity which always be- 
comes the advocates of divine truth, replied, “1am not mad, most no- 
ble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” And 
then addressing himself to the king, he boldly appealed to him for the 
“truth of what he had said concerning his conversion; the facts were 
notorious; they were not done in a corner. Besides, as to what he 
had stated concerning the voices of the prophets, he knew that Agrip- 
pa acknowledged their divine authority, and was competent to judge 
how far he was right in quoting them. This appeal forced from Agrip- 
pa an acknowledgment, that Paul’s address had “almost persuaded 
him to be a Christian.” The apostle replied in the most benevolent 
- and pathetic manner, “I would to God that not only thou, but all 
a that hear me, were not only almost, but altogether such as I am, ex- 
cept these bonds.” 
_ It being now determined to send Paul to Rome, he was committed 
to the custody of a centurion, named Julius, with whom he embarked 
in a vessel that was on a trading voyage to several parts of the Lesser 
vi Asia. Aristarchus, and some others of his friends, went with him; and 
particularly Luke the evangelist. On the following day they touched 
at Sidon, where the centurion gave him liberty to refresh himself and 
visit his friends. At the next port, which was Myra in Lycia, a vessel 
offering which was bound direct for Italy, they went onboardher. In 
the beginning of their passage they were retarded by contrary winds. 
At length they reached the island of Crete, now called Candia, and 
having put into a port named “the Fair Havens,” Paul wished to per- 
-suade them to continue there for the present, intimating, that as the 
__ winter was now advancing, they would be subject to many inconveni- 
ences and dangers, if they ventured to proceed any farther. His re- 
monstrance, however, was overruled, the centurion preferring the 
opinion of the master of the ship to that of Paul. It was also thought 
best, if possible, to reach another haven at the west end of the island, 
which was considered more commodious and safe than the place 
Paul proposed; and a favourable wind springing up from the south, 
determined:-their resolution. ’ 

‘Their hopes, however, were soon blasted; for immediately after 
sailing, they were overtaken by a sudden and most violent storm. The.. 
name given toit by the historian, Ewroclydon, expresses its direction to 
have been from the east, and also its energy upon ae The 

es ! 


tempest irresistibly overpowered the mariners, and rendered the’. skill 
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nearly exhausted with hardship, anxiety and hunger—the seamen hav- _ 
ing seen neither sun nor stars for many days—and when all hopeof 


them to be of good courage, and take their food; for that God, to whom 

he belonged, and whom he served, had given him assurance, by an an- 

gel, not only of his own safety, but that the lives of all on board should 

for his sake be preserved. Paul’s words were verified; the ship, in- 

deed, was wrecked, but the whole crew, consisting of two hundred and 
. seventy-six persons, were ultimately brought safe to land. 

The island on which they were cast is called, by Luke, Melita, and 
many have contended that it is the present Malta; but the latter island 
is not in the Adriatic sea, and it has been convincingly shewn,* that 
it was an island belonging to Dalmatia, formerly calied Melite, but 
now Mleet, by the Sclavonians, and is subject to Ragusa. Here the — 
inhabitants, though called barbarians, received and accommodated 
them with great humanity, and manifested a tenderness not always _ 
found among those who bear the Christian name. They brought them _ 
under cover, and kindled fires to warm and dry them. As Paul was 


assisting in supplying the fire with fuel,a viper came outoftheheatand = 
fastened on his hand. The inhabitants of the island who were specta- a 
tors, no sooner saw the venomous animal suspended from his hand, than 3 
they said among themselves, “No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, vad 


though he hath escaped shipwreck, vengeance suffereth not to live.” i: 
Under this conviction, they confidently expected to see him fall down sige 4 
dead; but when they saw the apostle shake the viper into the fire, and ahr 


found that he had not received the least injury from its bite, they 
changed their opinion of him, and said that he was a god. a ae 
The apostle and his friends were for three days courteously enter-— F 
tained by Publius, the governor of the island; and during his stay there, es 
he wrought many miracles upon persons that were sick and diseased, 
among whom was the father of Publius, who at that time lay ill of a ~ 


fever and bloody flux. These kind offices procured them many favours 
from the inhabitants; and when, after a residence among them of three “" 
months, they were about to depart, they liberally supplied them with —— 
every necessary accommodation for their journey. ce 
Sailing from thence ina ship of Alexandria, which had wintered at 


_ the island, they proceeded to Syracuse in Sicily, where they tarried a 
three days, and soon after arrived at Regium, and from thence, in two 
days, at Puteoli, near Naples, where they disembarked, and continued 2 
aweck, in compliance with the wishes of the Christian brethren whom 
they found there. From Puteoli to Rome, their journey was about a 4 
indred miles by land. . _ Gh, +: 


3ryant’s Observations on Ancient History, and Plin. Nat. Hist. b, 3, c. 26. 
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Several of the disciples at Rome, hearing of Paul’s approach, pro- 
ceeded to meet him at Appii-forum, and the Three Taverns; the for- 
mer place being about fifty, and the latter thirty miles from ‘the city. 
The sight of these Christian: brethren inspired the apostle with new 
life and sou, for it is said, “When he saw them he thanked God and 
took courage.” And thus, in the month of February, of the sixtieth 
year of the Christian era, and seventh of the reign of the emperor 
Nero, the apostle arrived at 

Rome, the imperial city, and metropolis of Hie whole world, situated _ 


‘in Italy, on the banks of the Tiber, at the distance of about 16 miles 


from the sea. The foundations of this celebrated city were laid by Ro- { 


~ mulus, 753 years before the birth of Christ, at which time it consisted 


of merely a small castle on the summit of Mount Palatine. But it had 
risen, by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees, to the proud emi- 
nence of being the first city in the world, in point of extent, population 
and splendour. ‘The populousness of that great capital, says Gibbon, 
cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained; but the most modest calcula- 
tion will not surely reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants.* It 
was built upon seven hills,t and is said to have been twenty miles in cir- 


~ cumferenc There were in it no less than four hundred and twenty 


temples, crowded with statues; the priests were numerous, and each 
vinity had a particular college of sacerdotal servants. Previous to 


he establishment of Christianity in the empire, the worship and sacri- 


of the Romans were uncommonly superstitious. ‘The will of the 
‘gods was consulted upon every occasion; and no general marched to an 


expedition without the previous assurance from the augurs that the 


omens were propitious. ‘Their wars were declared in the most awful 


and solemn manner, and prayers were always offered in the temples for 


the prosperity of Rome, when a defeat had been sustained or a victory 


won. ‘They raised altars not only to the gods who, as they supposed, 
presided over their city, but also to the deities of conquered nations, as 
well as to the different passions and virtues. 

‘The gospel had found its way to this imperial city long before it was 
visited by Paul, who had himself written his epistle to the church there. 


_ several years prior to his being brought thither as a prisoner. It seems 
very probable, that the knowledge of Christ was conveyed to Rome 


soon after the day of Pentecost; for it is expressly mentioned, that 
among the multitude who were witnesses of the miraculous gift of © 
tongues, there were “strangers from Rome, both Jews and proselytes.”t 

Such of these as were converted to the Christian faith, would, on their 
Peftien home, carry with them the glad tidings of salvations, and commu- 
nicate it to others. When Paul wrote his epistle to that church, it 
must have been numerous, for he acknowledges that “their faith was 
spoken of throughout the whole world.”}§ He mentious a considerable 
number of them by name, in his last chapter, though he had never been 


* Decline and Fall, vol. 2, ch. 15. f 

+ Hence it was called Urbis septicollis, and a festvial was celebrated in December call 
ed Septimontium festus, to commemorate the addition of the seventh hill. abs 
were Mons Palatinus, Capitolinus, Aventinus, Quirinalis, Coelius, Viminalis, . 
quilinus. ‘There is a very striking allusion to ‘this local circumstance, Rey. 
the reader may see the subject ably illustrated in Hurd’s Introductory | ker aid 
Sermon 11. jp Acts, i, 10e cre (Rom. ieee ees 


he might save Paul. When-Paul’s friends at Puteoli wished him to re- 


onthe Sabbath, he kindly granted their-request. - Julius had been fa- 


rivalat Rome. For he was not shut up ina common jail with the other —-__ 


together, and explained to them the circumstances of his case ; the 


were spoken, and others believed not. Thus, the apostle having dis- 
_~ charged his duty in first making known the glad tidings of salvationto 
_ his own brethren according to the flesh, tuok his leave of them, and 


_ formed 
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among them; and they must have made great progress in their Chris- 

tian profession, for he declares that “he was persuaded of them that 

they were full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to ad- 

monish one another.”* The apostle had had “a great desire for many 

years”} to visit that church, and had been long arranging his plans to § 

accomplish his wish;{ but his purpose was now effected ina manner 

altogether different from what he had been expecting. : 
Daring the whole voyage, it is evident that Paul had been treated by 

Julius, the Roman officer to whose custody he was committed, with 

great humanity and kindness. At Sidon he was allowed to go on shore 


- to visit his Christian friends. And when they were shipwrecked on 


the island of Melite; he kept the soldiers from killing the prisoners, that 


main with them a week, probably that they might enjoy his company 


a. 3. 


-Youred with many opportunities of knowing the-character of his prison- 
er; he, no doubt, knew the favourable opinion which was entertained 
-of his cause by Festus and Agrippa, and all the tribunes at Cxsarea; 
but the things that had occurred during the voyage must also have. 
tended greatly to increase his respect for him; and it is highly proba- “4 
ble, that to the esteem which Julius had for him, the apostle was in- — 
debted for the indulgence which was shewn him immediately on his ar- 


prisoners, but, from the very first, was permitted to dwell in his own hir- — 
ed house, attended by a soldier, who guarded him by means of a long | 
chain fastened to his right wrist and the soldier’s left arm. In this — 
manner Herod Agrippa was chained to a soldier when he was thrown 
into prison by Tiberius.§ ee. ae 
On the fourth day after his arrival, Paul called the chief of the Jew: 


MS tte 


treatment he had received in his own country; how he had been de- 
livered at Jerusalem a prisoner into the hands of the Romans, who, af’ 
ter investigating his affair, would have liberated him, had not the clam- 
our of the Jews prevented it; and, in short, that it was “for the hope 
of Israel” he was bound with the chain which they then saw. Itseems 
Paul’s accusers had not yet arrived from Judea. The Jews whom he 
had called together, therefore, confessed that they had not received 
any letters from that quarter, nor any information concerning him 
through any other medium; they were desirous, nevertheless, of know- 
ing his opinion of the Christian sect, which was every where spoken _ 
against. A day was therefore appointed, on which many came to his 
lodgings, to whom, from morning till evening, he narrated fully the his- e he 
tory of Jesus; testifying concerning the nature of the kingdomof God, 
and persuading them, both from the law of Moses and from the writings — ‘ 
of the prophets. The result was, that some believed the things that ae 


enceforward associated with the Gentiles, who had been previously 
into a church in this city, and to whom he had already address- 
+ Ib. ver, 23. + Rom. i. 11-13. § Jos. Antiq. b. 18, c. 6, § 6,7. 
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ed his important and invaluable epistle. “And Paul dwell two whole 
years in his own hired house, and received all that came in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all boldness, unmolested by any one.” 
_ And with this information, the inspired historian closes his narrative of 
the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
During the two years that Paul was detained, on this occasion, a pris 
oner at Rome, he wrote several of those epistles to the churches which 
_ now enrich the scriptures, and constitute soimportant a part of divine 
revelation. Amongst these are enumerated, that to the Ephesians— | 
to the Philippians—to the Colossians—and the short letter to Philemon; 
and it is thought, that immediately on his release he wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews. From these letters we may collect, that during his im- 
prisonment at Rome, he was attended by many of his disciples and 
friends, who either accompanied him from Judea or followed him to It- 
aly. Of this number was Tychicus, by whom he sent his epistle to the 
Colossians, chap. iv. 7, and Onesimus, ver. 9, and Mark, ver. 10, and 
also, Jesus, who was called Justus, all of the ta re 11, ex- 
cept Onesimus. Demas, too, was with him, ver. 14, and Timothy, Phil. 
i. 1; and Aristarchus, who was imprisoned for his zeal in preaching the 
- gospel, Col. iv. 10; and Luke, the beloved physician and evangelist, 
ver. 14. He also enumerates Epaphras, who seems to have been one 
of the pastors of the Colossian church, ver. 12; and Epaphroditus, a 
_ member of the church at Philippi, Phil. ii. 25. All these Christian 
-. brethren, residents of very remote countries, appear to have been with 
the apostle during his first confinement at Rome. 
a Of the circumstances attending his trial and release, we have no au- 
= thentic particulars; but that he was liberated after a period of two 
_ years, seems deducible from the words with which the sacred historian 
closes the book of the Acts of the Apostles. Nor have we any certain 
information concerning his travels and preaching from this time till his 
death. Intimations, indeed, are given in the epistles which he wrote 
from Rome, of his purposes, from which some writers have undertaken 
to sketch the transactions of the latter period of his life, and there is 
} a6 least a probability, that it was to the following effect: 
ao * After being released, in the spring of the year 62, he embarked with 
. "Teas, and probably with Timothy also, at some of the ports of Italy, . 
and touched at the island of Crete, where he preached in many cities, 
and collected the disciples into societies; but finding it requisite to 
quit Crete, he left Titus there, to set in order the things that were 
wanting, and to ordain elders in every city.* From thence he pro- 
_ ceeded to Judea, to fulfil the promise which he had made, in his epistle 
to the Hebrews, chap. xiii. 23, of visiting the church at Jerusalem, and 
the other churches i in that country. After spending some time among ~ 
_ them, accompanied by Timothy, he left Judea, to visit the churches of — 
the Lesser Asia, taking Antioch in his way, and travelling through Cili- — 
cia into Galatia, from whence he went to Colosse, where he had desir- 
ed Philemon to provide him a lodging,t as he had intended to shea 
some time in that city. bs 
While at Colosse, he wrote his epistle to Titus in Crete, and fron es 
* Titus, i. 5., + Philemon, ver. 22. seek 
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~ behind him the cloak (which some suppose his father had received as 
' »a badge his Roman citizenship,) and likewise some parchments (prob- 


_ Accordingly, Titus hay 
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thence proceeded to Ephesus, where he left Timothy to direct the af 
fairs of that numerous church.* From Ephesus Paul went into Mace- 
doni nia, calling at ‘Troas in his way, where, lodging with Carpus, he left 


ably the autographs or original copies of his epistles to the church- 
es.) These he afterwards requested Timothy to bring with him, when 
he came to visit him at Rome, during his second imprisonment.f In 
Macedonia, he visited the church at Philippi, agreeably to. the intima- 


~ tion he had given them in his letter;{ and from thence proceeded to 


Epirus, where he spent the winter at the city of Nicopolis,§ and where 


he had desired Titus to come from Crete and give him the meeting. 
» Here also, or at Philippi, he wrote his first epistle to Timothy, instruct- 


ing him how to conduct himself in the house of God, fearing it would 
not be in his power to return to Ephesus at the time he proposed.| 
ving brought himsnch a report of the state of the 
churches in Crete, as made it necessary for the apostle to visit them, he 
set out early in the spring from Nicopolis for that island, accompanied 
by Titus, Trophimus, and Erastus; and, taking Corinth in his way, 
Erastus, who was a native of that city, chose to abide there. When 
they arrived at Crete, Trophimus fell sick, and was left in Miletum, a 
city of that island. Be cs a 


' But while Paul was thus employed in conveying the glad tidings of = 


“mercy to guilty men, or confirming the churches in the truths they had ~ 
already learned, a dreadful storm was gathering at Rome, which burst 
upon the church there with tenfold fury, Nero, who had swayed the 
imperial sceptre about ten years, and who had arrived atsucha pitchof ~ 
wickedness as to prepare the minds of his subjects for the belief of any 
act of tyranny, cruelty or vileness which was reported of him, is said 
to have set fire to the city of Rome, on the 10th of July, A. D. 64, in — 
consequence of which a great part of it was laid in ashes. Mischief — 
and the misery of others were his delight; and he is said to have ex- 


- pressed great pleasure at the spectacle, indulging himself in singing the ; 


burning of Troy while his own cily wasin flames. He, however, very 
soon became the suspected incendiary, and consequently the object of. 
popular hatred. To clear himself from the odious charge, he endeay- 
oured to fix the crime on the Christians; and, having thus falsely and — 
tyrannically imputed the guilt to them, he put them to death by va- 


- rious methods of exquisite cruelty. The account which is given us 


by Tacitus, a heathen historian, is too remarkable to be omitted.— 
Speaking of Nero, and the conflagration of Rome, he thus proceeds: 


“To divert suspicion from himself, he substituted fictitious criminals, — wid! 


and with that view, inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men, __ 


who, under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already ae * * 
- with deserved infamy. The confessions of those who were seized, dis- 


covered a great multilude** of their accomplices, and they were all con- . 

victed, not so much for the crime of setting fire to the city, as for their 

Mae 1 Bim. oh he fA. Tim. iv. 13, f Phil. i.25,26. Titus, iii. 12, 
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_ -** “Ingens multitudo,” isthe expression of Tacitus, the literal translation of which 


is, “a very great multitude.” It is impossible for us, im the present day, to ascertain 
si latin er of this phrase. Gibbon, who evinces no solicitude to overrate the 
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hatred of human kind. They died in torments; and these were embitter- 
ed by insult and derision. Some were nailed on crosses, others sewed 
up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs,—others 
again were smeared over with combustible materials, and used as torches 
to illuminate the darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were 
destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied by a 
horse race, and honoured with the presence of the emperor, who min- 
gled with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. The 
a of the Christians deserved indeed the most exemplary punishment; 
ut the public abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from the 
opinion that these unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to the 
rigour of justice, as to the cruelty of the jealous tyrant.”* 

Intelligence of these cruelties being brought to Paul while at Crete, 
and thinking his presence might be useful in comforting the minds of his 
brethren, he set out for Italy, and probably arrived at Rome in the begin- 
ning of the year 65, where he was apprehended, as being a chief man 
among this obnoxious sect. He appears to have been twice brought 
before the emperor or his prefect, whence it is presumed that he had 
been confined at least a year before he was condemned. 

_ We may easily conceive how perilous it must have been for any of 
Paul’s friends to avow an open attachment to him, under existing cir- 
cumstances; and indeed it appears from the second epistle to Timothy, 
vhich he wrote while waiting his execution, that most of them fled the 
_ Of the conduct of Onesiphorus, however, he makes the most 
nourable mention: (II. Tim. i. 16-18.) During the apostle’s stay at 
Ephesus, he had been extremely kind to him. But having occasion to 


visit Rome, while Paul was in confinement, Onesiphorus “sought him 
out very diligently, and found him.” He was not ashamed of the apos- 


tle because he was immured ina jail and loaded with a chain; on the 


contrary, he bestowed upon him the most kind and tender assiduities, 


and cheerfully ministered to his temporal necessities. Paul could not 
reflect upon this affectionate behaviour of his friend, without having 
all the sensibilities of his soul excited; and he gave vent to them, by 
offering up his prayer to God that he would “grant mercy to the house 


» of Onesiphorus in the great day of account;” repeating his supplica- 


_ off a prodigious number of the disciples of Christ. 


tion, “the Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in 


that day.” But Onesiphorus had now returned to Ephesus; Luke 


persecution, which had raged during a period of four years, and swept | 
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SECTION VI. 


Ck THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
- e 


From the period of the death of Paul, A. D. 66, to the close of the 
Jirst century. 


q 7, has been pertinently remarked by one of the ancients, that the 
writer of the Acts of the Apostles leaves the reader thirsting for more. 
But concise as his narrative is, it ought to be regarded by usas an in- 
valuable part of the sacred writings; and for this reason, among others: 


__. because it shews us in what sense the apostles understood the commis- 


sion which their Lord had given them, previous to his ascension into 
heaven. From their discourses, recorded in that book, we learn what 
were the doctrines they preached; what the laws and institutions they 
enforced upon the disciples; and the manner in which they set up his 
kingdom in the world. In attempting a sketch of this interesting sub- 
ioe we have hitherto prosecuted our journey under the light of divine 
revelation ; but, henceforward, we must be content to explore our way 

under more uncertain guides. 
A mind accustomed to reflection, naturally inquires, how were the 
other apostles of Christ occupied during the period that Paul was enga- 
red in conveying the glad tidings of salvation throughout the Gentile 


i 
cy 


formation upon this subjectas we might wish. It may, however, be re- © 


marked, that, as Jerusalem was the place from whence, according to 


ancient prophecy, “the word of the Lord was to go forth, and thelaw ~ 


to proceed out of Zion,” so we may see special reasons why the Lord 
appointed them their stations for a season inthat church. It seems ev- 


ident, that at the first they not only discharged the apostolic office, ae 
giving forth the new testament revelation of doctrine, and delivering to — : 


the churches the ordinances of public worship, but they also acted as 
bishops, elders, pastors, or ministers of the word, and also as deacons, 


haying the care of the poor. In process of time, however, we find other. 


persons appointed to fulfil the two last mentioned offices," and that 


eyen while some of the apostles still remained with the church at Jeru- 
salem. We may also infer, that though the twelve were stationed 


’ there by the Head of the church, they, nevertheless, made occasional 


excursions into different parts of Judea and Samaria, to propagate the 
knowledge of Christ, ant gather his disciples into churches, as we see 
Peter doing, (Acts, ix. 32;) and that when it became no longer necessa- 
ry for them to remain with that. church, they proceeded to carry into 


Jompare Acts, vi. 5. with xi, 30. and xv. 6, 22, 23, + Mark, xvi. 15, 


countries? But the volume of revelation does not give such ample ‘in- Pa 


rts of Asia, by Peter; in the territories of the seven Asiatic : 
by John; in Parthia by Matthew; in Scythia by Philip and 
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Andrew; in the northern and western parts of Asia by Bartholomew; 

in Persia by Simeon and Jude; in Media, Carmania, &c. by Thomas; 
from Jerusalem and round about Illyricum by Paul, who also published 

it in Italy, and probably in Spain, Gaul, and Britain.* 

James, the brother of the apostle John, and son of Zebedee, as we 

have formerly noticed, had been put to death by Herod; and, if we 
may credit Jerome, Peter was also put to death in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Nero, about the same time that Paul finished his course 
and was taken to receive the crown of righteousness which his divine 
Master had promised to bestow upon him. By this time, also, James, 
‘the Lord’s brother, had sealed his testimony with his blood. The fol- 
lowing account of his death is given us by Josephus, the Jewish histori- 
an. “Ananus, who had seized the office of high priest, was a man bold 

in his temper, and very insolent. He was also of the sect of the Saddu- 
cees, who surpass all the other Jews in their rigid manner of judging 
offenders; and he thought he now had a proper opportunity of exercis- 
ing his authority. Festus was dead, and Albinus, who had been sent 
into Judea to succeed him, was upon his journey thither. So he as- 
*sembled the Sanhedrim of judges, and brought before him the brother 
of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James, and some oth-_ 
ers of his companions, and when he had formed an accusation against 
_ them as breakers of the law, he delivered them to be stoned.”t Eusebius, 
; the ecclesiastical historian, gives a somewhat different account of the 


_ The divine long-suffering was, however, now fast drawing towards a 
close, with the devoted city and people of Jerusalem. The measure of 
their iniquities was at length filled up. Toall their former crimes they 
had now added these, that “they had both killed the Lord Jesus, and 
persecuted his servants the apostles,” even unto death; and the wrath of 
Heaven was about to come upon them to the uttermost. Christ himself, 
during his personal ministry, had foretold their doom, and bewailed it. 

in the most pathetic strains: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest” 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would © 
1 have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not: behold your house is left — 
unto, you desolate.”§ For, “the days shall come upon thee, when 
thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee, and they shall not leave in thee one stone 
_®* Young’s History of Idolatrous Corruptions in Religion, vol. II. p. 216-240. See 
also a Sermon by Dr. George Campbell, entitled “The success of the Gospel a_ proof 
of its Truth.» ~ +¢Antiq.b. 20,c.9. ~~ tEecl. Hist. b. 2, ¢..23. go es xi. 34. 
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upon another.”* As the accomplishment of these predictions ended 
‘in the utter abolition of the Jewish Church and state, a constitution 
which was originally founded in divine appointment, and had existed 
during a period of fifteen hundred years; and, as it was unquestionably 
the most awful revolution in all the religious dispensations of God, and 
which, moreover, in various ways, contributed greatly to the success of 
the gospel, it seems to merit a more detailed account than is generally 
to be found of itin the histories of the Christian church. 


\ ] 
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of confusion, desolation, and misery. 
tianity at first derived some advantages from the abandoned characters © 
_,of the Roman emperors, who at this time swayed the sceptre. They 
‘had other crimes and other mischiefs in view, which left them little 
leisure to harass a sect so contemptible, when,compared with Pagan- 
ism, ds was that of the Christians. Accordingly, from the death of 
Christ to that of Vespasian, for about the space of thirty-seven years, 
the Romans paid little regard to the progress of the gospel. They 
were ruled by weak, frantic, or vicious emperors; the magistrates and 
senators and every worthy man of any note, stood in continual fear — 
for their own lives. Nero indeed had destroyed many of the Chris- 
tians at Rome; but it was for a supposed crime, of which all the world — 
knew them to be innocent; so that this cruel treatment raised compas- _ 
sion, and rather did service than harm to the Christian cause, and the 
persecution was soon over. me) heer vt a 
After the death of king Herod Agrippa, the particulars of which the 
reader will find recorded Acts xii. Judea again became a province of 
the Roman empire, and Cusrivs Fapus was sent to be its governor. - 
‘Upon his arrival he found the country infested with banditti, which 
were grown both numerous and powerful, whom he was compelled 
to suppress, and also to quell an insurrection which the Jews had raised 
‘against the inhabitants of Philadelphia, formerly the city of Rabbah, 
the capital of the Ammonites. During the government of Fadus,there 
‘arose a noted impostor, named Theudas, who drew great numbersof 
_ the deluded Jews after him, inviting them to follow him beyond Jor- 
dan, and promising them that he would divide the waters of that river, 
_. as Joshua had done by his single word. Fadus sent some military 
Bs troops against him and his followers, who killed some and took others 
‘prisoners, and among the latter Theudas himself, whom he caused to 
be beheaded, and his head brought to Jerusalem.| Fadus was soon 
afterwards succeeded by Tiserrus Aexanper, an apostate Jew, who 
_ very shortly gave way tomake room for. | 
_ Vewripiws Cumanus, during whose government of Judea, those 
int 9 view Luke xix, 43, 44. Poe 3s oseph, Antiq. b. 20, ch. Land 5. 
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troubles began which ended in the ruin of the Jewish nation. The 
great concourse of people which their festival brought to Jerusalem, 
obliged the Romans at such times to keep a guard before the gate of 
the temple to prevent tumults. It was now the passover, when one of 
the Roman soldiers upon duty, had the impudence, probably intending 
an insult to the Jews, by shewing that he was not of the circumcision, 
to expose his nakedness. This indignity roused the resentment of the 
Jews to sucha height, that they went and complained of it to Cuma- 
nus, and very insultingly told him that the affront was offered by his 
order, not merely to the nation, but to their God. Cumanus at first 
tried to appease them by fair means, but finding them grow more tu- 
multuous, he ordered all his troops to the spot, which so alarmed them 
that they fled in the greatest consternation, insomuck that ten thousand 
(Eusebius and Jerome say thirty thousand) were stifled to death in 
their flight, by running over one another in the confined avenues that 
Jed to.and from the temple.* 

Cumanus was soon afterwards succeeded in the government of Judea 
by Cuaupius Fexix, under whom the Jewish affairs proceeded ina 
progressive course of deterioration. The country swarmed with rob- 
bers and insurgents, and Jerusalem itself become the prey of false pro- 
phets and pretended workers of miracles, who were continually blow-— 
ing the embers of discontent and sedition. Add to which, that num- 
bers of Sicarii or assassins crowded into all the cities and towns of the 
country, committing the most horrible murders, under the pretext of 
zeal for their religion and liberties. Fclix did not content himself with 
y inflicting punishment upon those who violated the public peace, 
but he extended it to almost all others indiscriminately, whom his ava- 
- yice or resentment marked out for destruction. His cruel behaviour 
induced a very old priest, named Jonathan, who had been instrumental 
in procuring him the office, to complain of his ill conduct; which Felix 
at length becoming unable to bear, procured a person in whom Jona- 
than reposed great confidence, to assassinate the latter, and it wasaccor- 
dingly done. This murder going unpunished, because the person who — 
should have avenged it was the instigator to it, proved the occasion of 
an almost infinite number of others, which were committed every 
where, the temple not excepted; insomuch that the Jewish chiefs, and 
even the pontiffs, made no hesitation of hiring the assassins above men- 
tioned to rid them of all such persons as were obnoxious to them.t 

_ Felix was succeeded in the government by Frstus,{ who on coming 
into the province, found the very priesthood engaged in a civel war 
among themselves, occasioned by the frequent depositions of the pon- 
tiffs (or high priests) and their continuing to insist upon being allowed 
a greater portion of the tithes than the inferior priests could afford 
them. Agrippa had the preceding year deposed Ananias, and put Ish- 
mael in his room. There were still several other discarded _pontiffs 
alive, all of whom claimed the same share in the tythes which they had 
enjoyed while in office; the yielding of which must of course impover- 
ish the inferior priests, who therefore resisted the demand. Their ran- 
cour at length arose to such a height, thateach party were accustomed © 
to walk the streets accompanied by a troop of the Sicarti, and upon 

* Jos, Antiq. b, 20, ch. 5. +Ibid,b, 2,ch. 13, 9 -f Acts xxiv.27, 
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every recontre they fell foul on each other, killing all that opposed | 


them, and filling both city and country, and sometimes even the very 
temple itself, with blood. Festus, therefore, had a threefold task upon 
his hands: he had to suppress the violence of the priesthood against 
each other—that of the seditious laity against the Romans, and such as 
contentedly submitted to their government—and that of the banditti 
abroad, who infested the whole country, and robbed, plundered, and 
massacred, every where without mercy.* These concerns occupied 
the greater part of his time during his short government. Festus dy- 
ing soon after Paul was brought before him,f Nero nominated as his 
successor Atpinus, of whom we had lately occasion to speak, the high- 
priesthood having in the mean time been, by Agrippa, transferred to 
Ananus. Of this governor it is related by historians, that he was such 
a cruel and rapacious monster, that Felix and Festus, with all their 
faults, were angels when compared with him. His first care, however, 
was to suppress the Sicarii, robbers, and banditti, which were now 
grown more numerous and daring than ever. He punished with the 
utmost severity asmany as came into his hands; yet the rest only be- 
came thereby more bold and impudent. Albinus, after a two years’ 
tenure of office, was recalled by Nero, and succeeded by 

' Gessius Fiorus, the last and. worst governor that Judea ever had. 
Josephus seems ata loss for language sufficiently strong in which to 
paint him correctly, or a monster black enough with which to com- 
parehim. His rapines, and cruelties, and acts of oppression; his com- 


promising with the banditti for large sums of money; and, in short, his - 


whole behaviour, was so openly flagitious, that the Jews were disposed 


to regard him rather as a bloody executioner sent to torture, than as a — 
magistrate to govern them. His design seemed to be that of goading ~ 


- 
* 


them to an open rebellion, either that he might have the brutal satis. 


faction of seeing them destroy each other, or to prevent them from in- _ 
quiring into his own oppressions and atrocities. And,indeed, he but 


too well succeeded in this; for by his means a war was kindled, which 


only ended with the total ruin of the Jewish nation.t My confined 


_ Jews and the Syrians concerning the city of Caesarea—the former main- _ 


limits render it inexpedient to go intoany ample detail of this dreadful 
catastrophe, and I shall therefore restrict myself to a few of the leading - 


particulars, referring such of my readers, as desire a more full account . 


of the matter, to the volumes of Josephus. , ‘ 
While Felix was governor of Judea, a dispute arose between the 


taining that it belonged to them, because it had been built chiefly by 
Herod; the latter insisting that it had always been esteemed a Greek 
city, inasmuch as their monarch had erected temples and statues in 
it. From words they proceeded to blows, and took up arms against 
each other. Felix, for the moment, put an end to the contest, by sen- 
ding some of the chief men of each nation to Rome to plead their cause 
before the emperor. The latter decided in favour of the Syrians; but 
the decree was no sooner brought to Judea, than it became the sig- 
nal for a general revolt—the Jews every where taking up arms; and 
thus began the fatal war, in the second year of the government of Flo- 


_ fus,in the twelfth of Nero’s reign, andin the sixty-ninth year of Christ. 


tn.” 


Zrippa, who was at Jerusalem at the beginning of the revolt, used every 
_ * Joseph, Antiq. b. 20, ch. 8. + Acts xxvi. $ Jos. Antiq. b, 20, ch. 11. 
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exertion to moderate their rage; they pelted fen with stones, and com- 
pelled him to leave the city, which was instantly in a flame. Florus 
beheld all this with inhuman pleasure, and without lifting his finger to 
quellthe tumuit. The evil spread throughout all Judea, and nothing 
was to be heard of but robberies, murders, and every species of cruelty 
—cities and villages filled with the dead of all ages and of each sex, 
and of every quality down to the tender infant. ‘The Jews, who were 
almost every where the sufferers, on their part spared neither Syrians nor 
Romans, but retaliated their cruelties wherever they got the, better of 
them, in consequence of which many of their peaceful brethren were 
murdered in their places of abode. The Cesareans fell suddenly on 
those of their city, and massacred twenty thousand of them; two thou- 
sand were murdered at Ptolemais; and fifty thousand at the city of 
Alexandria in Egypt. At Jerusalem, Florus one day caused his troops 
to go and plunder the nara ant to kill all they met; and they ac- 
cordingly murdered three thousand five hundred persons, men, women, 
and children. This, however, was far from satiating the monster— 
the streets of the city continued day after day to be deluged with hu- 
man blood. Bernice, the sister of Agrippa, happening to be detained 
at Jerusalem during this time, to perform the vow of the Nazarene, 
which required thirty days for its accomplishment, used every entreaty © 
to soften the brutish praetor, even at the risk of her own life. And 
when repulsed one day, she repeated her exertions on the next, going 
barefoot, and throwing herself at the footstool of his tribunal, in the 
‘most submissive terms beseeching him to put a stop to the shedding of 
so much blood. He disdained to shew her the least token of common 
respect, and she ran the risk of being torn to pieces before she could 
~ reach her own home. Florus wrote to Cestius, the governor of Syria, 
casting all the blame of these horrible cruelties upon the Jews.* 

The revolt still spreading wider, the Jews at length carried their 
conquest beyond Jordan, where they took the fortress of Cypr us, razed 
it to the ground, and put all the Romans to the sword. Cestius, whom 
Ihave just mentioned, and who had hitherto kept himself an idle spec-— 
_ tator of these mutual devastations, began to think it high time to exert 

himself in putting a stop to their further progress. He, therefore, 
marched into Judea with a powerful army, burned all the towns and 
villages in his way, massacred all the Jews he could come at, and then 
encamped before Gibeon about the feast of tabernacles,. The Jews 
‘at Jerusalem no sooner heard of his approach, than forsaking the 
- solemnities of their religion, and, even though it was on the Sabbath 
day, they flew to arms, and proceeded to meet him with such fury, that 
had not the cavalry arrived at the moment to the support of his infan- 
try, he had sustained a signal defeat. He lost five hundred men, while 
the Jews lost but twenty- -two. Here Cestius tried to conciliate the 
latter by sending two of his principal officers to offer them a pardon and 
terms of peace. Instead of listening to his proposals they put one of 
them to death, and wounded the other, who narrowly escaped with his 
life—an action so base and treacherous, that it was condemned by the 
more moderate of the Jews themselves. Cestius, enraged at this, pur-_ 
sued them almost to Jerusalem, and halting ata village called Scopos, 
about a mile from the city, waited three days, in the hope that their. 
* Jos. Wars of the Jews, b, 2, ch. My 15, 
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terror would induce themto relent; but finding that not to be the case, 
headvanced in order of battle on the 30th October, 69, and put them» 
- into. such consternation, that they abandoned all the outworks and re- 
tired. into the inner cincture near the temple. Cestius set fire to the 


former, and began to lay seige to the latter, taking up his head quarters P 
in the royal palace.* ¥ ro 


_. Had the governor vigorously pushed the siege, it is probable he 
might have succeeded at this time in putting an end to the sedition; 
but that sinful nation was to be reserved for much greater evils. Means 
were found to corrupt his generals, which gave new life to the insur- 
gel ts. They made a sortie and succeeded in repulsing him, pursued 
him to his camp at Gibeon, harassing his rear, whilst, having secured 


_ the 


passes, they attacked his army in flank. Hemmed in on all sides, the 
. mountains re-echoed with the hideous cries of his soldiers, and having 


‘a 


dost four thousand foot and two hundred horse, favoured by the inter- 
vening night, they, on the 8th of November, happily found a pass 
through the narrow straits of Bethoron and escaped.t_ 
_Antelligence being brought to Nero of the ill success of Cestius, and 
thatthe Jews were making the most vigorous preparations to carry on 
war against the Romans, he gave orders to Vespasian, who had greatly 
* signalized himself bothin Germany and England, to march speedily into 
Judea with a powerful army. In the beginning of the ensuing year, 
. accompanied by his son Titus, at the head of sixty thousand men, all 
well disciplined, he entered Galilee, and having burnt Gadara, was 
marching to besiege Jotapata. Josephus, the celebrated Jewish histo- - 
‘rian, was at that time governor of the province; and being apprized of 
the intention of Vespasian, he threw himself into the place which, dur- _ 
ing a period of forty-seven days, he defended with great bravery. It 
-was at length taken by assault, about the beginning of July, and given _ 
* up to fire and sword; not one Jew escaped to convey the dreadful ti- 
dings, but ‘all were either murdered or made prisoners. Of the former, — 
the number was computed at forty thousand, and of the latter only — 
twelve hundred, among whom was Josephus the governor. § ~ - pean. 


' * Joseph. Wars, b. 2, ch. 18. + Ibid. b. 2, ch. 19. Ibid. b. 3. ch. 7 
 $Josrrmus, whose “History of the Wars of the Jews” is too well known fos i 
need any description from me, was, by his father, of the race of the priests, and of 
' the first of the twenty-four courses; and by his mother, he was descended from the. A ae 
~Asmonzean family, in which the royal power was united with that of the high-priest- 
* food. He was born at Jerusalem, in the first year of Caius Caligula. At sixteen 
years of age, he began to inquire into the sentiments of the different sects among 
the Jews,—the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Hssenes. At twenty-six he went 19% “ 
' Rome, to petition the emperor Nero in behalf of several priests of his acquaintance; = 
“whom Felix had sent bound to Hprses At Puteoli he became acquainted with Ali- 6 | 
turus, a Jewish comedian, who had ingratiated himself with Nero, Through this <_ 
man he was introduced to Poppa, the wife of Nero, by whose interest he succeed~ = 
ed in obtaining liberty for his friends, and from whom he also obtained many con- 9 — 
‘siderable presents. The following year he returned mto Judea, when he saw every) 
thing tending to a revolt under Gessius Florus. In the beginning of the Jewish bis 
_ war, he commanded in Galilee. When Vespasian, who was a general of the Ro- 
~ man army under the reign of Nero, had conquered that country, Josephus was ta- 
en at Jotapata. He and forty more Jews had concealed themselves in a subterrane- — 
ous cavern, where they formed the desperate resolution of killing each other rather 
than surrender themselves to the Romans. Josephus, having been governor of the 
ace, and therefore entitled to priority in point of rank, it was at first proposed by 
est to yield to it to him as an honour, to become the first victim, He, however, 
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Whilst Vespasian was carrying on the siege of Jotapata, his son Titus 
was sent against Jaffa, in the neighbourhood, which he subdued on the 


20th of June. On taking possession of the town, the inhabitants made 


a desperate resistance in the streets during the space of six hours; but 
being at last overpowered, all the men were put to the sword, and the 
women and children taken prisoners. A week after, the Samaritans, 
_who had assembled upon mount Gerizzim, with the intention of defen- 
ding themselves, having been closely surrounded by a Roman detach- 


ment, were reduced to the utmost distress for want of water. Many of 


them died with thirst, and those who refused to surrender were all put 
to the sword. Joppa, which had been laid waste by Cestius, being 
again repeopled bya great number of seditious Jews, who infested the 
adjoining countries, Vespasian sent troops to take it, which they soon 
achieved. Above four thousand of them endeavoured to escape the 
massacre, by fleeing totheir ships. A sudden tempest drove them back, 
so that they were all either drowned or put to the sword. Tarichea 


and Tiberias were next taken—after the reduction of which, all the ' 


other cities of Galilee submitted to the Romans, except Gischala, Ge- 
mala, and mount Tabor.* "7 
--Gamala was situated upon the lake Genessareth, opposite to Ta- 


richea, and had stood the siege of Agrippa near seven months; but, still 7 


holding out, the Romans were obliged to come to his assistance. But 
of all the places which they had yet been called upon to subdue, none put 
the courage and strength of the Romans so severely to the test as Ga- 
mala. Having at length succeeded in beating down cne of their tow- 
ers, the army entered inat the breach, and put four thousand of its in- 
habitants to the sword; while a much greater number perished by their 
own hands, precipitating themselves down from the rocks and walls, 
as well as by other violent methods. In the meantime Placidus, a 
Roman general, by a dextrous stratagem, succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of mount Tabor.t . . 


The inhabitants of Gischala, against which Vespasian sent his son — 


contrived to divert their minds from this, by proposing to cast lots for the prece- 


dency; and after thirty nine of them had balloted and killed one another, he, and 
the other who survived, agreed not to lay violent hands upon themselves, nor to 
imbrue their hands in one another’s blood, but deliver themselves up to the Ro- 
mans. . Upon this, Josephus surrendered himself up to Nicanor, who conduc- 
ted him to Vespasian. When brought into the presence of the latter, Jo- 
_ sephus told him that he had something to communicate to him which would 
er obably strike him with much surprise, and perhaps not obtain his immediate 
- eredit—it was that he, Vespasian, should become emperor of Rome, in less than 
three years. Aware that the General might think this was merely a strata- 
gem on the part of Josephus to save his life, the latter told him, that he did 
not ask for his liberty,—he was content to be kept as a close prisoner during the in- 
terval; and that, should his prediction not be realized, he was content to be then 
put to death. Vespasian yielded to his request, although he, at first, placed no 
credit in what Josephus had said. He, however, kept the latter with him, as a 
ae pete while he himself continued in those parts; but when he heard that he had 
been elected emperor at Rome, he gave him his liberty, and raised him to his con- 
fidence and favour. Josephus continued with his son Titus, who took the command 
of the army after his father Vespasian was gone to Rome. He was present at the 
siege of Jerusalem, and was a spectator of the awful desolation of the city, temple, 
and country; and soon after wrote his History of the Jewish Wars, and Jewish An-« 
tiquities. The whole were finished in the 56th year of his age, in the 13th of Do- 
mitian, and Anno Christi, 93. aye hea i 

* Joseph. Wars, b. 3. ch. 7, 9, 10. + Ih by Aichod, eae 
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«& Jerusalem; but the Romans put to death six thousand of his followers 
. eS of Galilee; and Titus on this rejoined his father at Caesarea, ‘ 


_ _~ Here it may be proper to digress a little, and compare with the pre- 
ceding melancholy detail, the predictions of Jesus Christ concerning 
this devoted people. He had been foretelling the destruction of the 
temple, when his disciples came and asked him, “ But when shall 
these things be, and what sign will there be when these things shall — 

- come to pass? And he said, let no man deceive you, for many shall 

_ come saying, I am the Christ; and the time draweth near—go ye not. 

after them. But when ye shall hear of wars and commotions be not = 

” terrified, for these things must first come to pass, but the end is not yet te 

_ —for nation, shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; . } 
and there shall be great earthquakes in divers places, and famines, and =. 

' pestilences, and great signs shall there be from heaven. For these are ee 

“the days of vengeance, thatall things which are written may be fulfilled. 
But woe unto them that are with child, and to those that give suckin 
those days! for there shallbe great distressin the land,and wrath upon 
“this people, and they shall fall by the edge of the sword, andshallhe = 
led away captive into all nations; and Jerusalem shall be troddem 

"down of the Gentiles until the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled. And 

~ there shall be signs in the sun, afd in the moon, and in the stars; and ~ 

* upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity; the sea and the ~ 

waves roaring; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after _ 
those things which are coming on the earth, for the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken.” t f bee ae e 

_ It may be useful to keep these things in view, while we now proceed 

_ tomark the accomplishment of this awful prophecy in the prosecution — 

- and final issue of this dreadful siege. . ek bs: 

--_Vespasian discovered no haste to depart from Ceesarea, and com-. 

_ mence the seige of Jerusalem, but prolonged his stay, insomuch that 

his officers began to be amazed at his inactivity, and took the liberty to 

_ remind him that he was losing the most favourable opportunity of ma- 

a * Joseph. Wars, b. 4, ch, 2. _ Luke xxi, Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. 
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king himself master of that city and of all Palestine. But that pru- — 
dent general soon made them sensible that his continuing thus idle at 

’ Cxsarea was the surest, means of effecting the conquest of which they 

were speaking, with the least difficulty and risk of his troops. There 
can be little doubt that he was fully apprized of the shocking state of 
things within the city, which at this time was given up to such intestine 
broils and massacres that the strength of the Jews was daily exhausting 
‘itself, while the Romans were nourishing theirs. In fact the whole na- 
_ tion was at this moment divided into two opposite parties; one of which, 
oreseeing that the war, if continued, must end in the total ruin of 
their country, were for putting an end to it by a speedy submission to 
the Romans; while the other breathed nothing but hostility, confusion, 
and cruelty; and opposed all peaceable measures with invincible obsti-_ 
nacy. ‘This latter party was by far the most numerous and power- 
ful; besides which, it consisted of men of the vilest and most prof- 
-_ ligate characters that perhaps the pen of the historian ever recorded. 
They were proud, ambitious, cruel, rapacious, and addicted to the most | 
horrid crimes. If we may credit Josephus, their own historian, they — 
acted more like infernal beingsthanmen. John of Gischala, formerly — 
_mentioned, was then at the head of this party in Jerusalem. Upon 
one occasion they put to death twelve thousand persons of noble ex- 
‘traction and in the flower of their age, butchering them in the most 
horrid manner. In short, their rage and cruelty had grown to sucha 
height, that the whole nation trembled at their very name, while none 
durst be seen or heard to weep for the murder of their nearest relatives, 
nor even to give them burial.* 

Thus every thing succeeded to the wish of Vespasian. The party of 
John of Gischala, having massacred or driven away their opponents, 
began to turn their murderous weapons against each other. In the ~ 

_.. mean time the Roman general, having passed his winter at Cesarea, 

marched out in the beginning of the spring, and penetrated Idumea, 
plundering and burning every place through which he passed, except _ 

where he thought it necessary to leavea garrison to keep the country 
in awe.t ts 
_A few months previous to this time he had received the news of Ne- 
ro’s death, and of Galba being appointed his successor. Titus, his son, 
__ was therefore dispatched to Rome to compliment the new emperor, 
~ and to know his pleasure about prosecuting the war against the Jews. 
Taking his journey by sea, and detained by adverse winds, he had — 
reached no farther than Achai, when the news arrived that Galba was — 

_ murdered, after a reign of seven months, and Otho proclaimed in his 
stead. The latter in about three months shared the fate of his prede-_ 
cessor, and was succeeded by Vitellius, whose short reign issued in — 

Vespasian being chosen emperor. Suetonius describing the state of 

things at this period, compares Rome to a ship at sea, tossed about by | 

_ contrary winds, and ready at every moment to sinks And such was its © 
fluctuating state, when the election of Vespasian happily restored tran- 
quillity to the empire. As soon as he had received the news that his 
election was confirmed at Rome, he left the best of his troops with his 
- son, ordering him to go and besiege Jerusalem and utterly destroy it, 
while himself returned to the capital of his empire.} eek a 
* Joseph. Wars, b. 4. ch. 6. + Tb. bi 4, ch. 9. $b. b. 4, ch. 9. 
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ol the Jewish historian, with offers of peace to the inhabitants, but the 
~ . ‘were indignantly rejected. He was sent a second time with fresh over- 
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Foes » Titus Tost no time in carrying into effect the injunctions of his father; 
» and, accordingly, in the beginning of April, near the time of the feast 
__ of the passover, he put his army in motion; and, advancing as close to © 


the city as he thought expedient, went personally, attended only by six 
hundred horse, to reconnoitre its strength and avenues. It was strongly 
situated by nature; surrounded by three stout walls, and many stately 
and strong towers. The first or old wall, which, by reason of its vast 
thickness, was looked upon as impregnable, had no less than sixty of 
these towers, lofty, firm and strong. The second had fourteen, and 
_the third eighty. The former, besides its extraordinary height and 
~ thi ss, was raised on a high and steep mountain, having beneath it 
a valley of prodigious depth. The other two were high and strong 
in proportion. The whole circumference of the city was nearly four 


~ Before e commenced a. regular siege, Titus despatched J osephus, 


tures, but with no better success. ‘Titus now resolved to begin the 
assault in good earnest. In fourteen days a breach was made in the 
_ first wall, by means ofthe battering rams which played against it, at 
which the Romans entered, and the Jews abandoning this last enclo- 
‘sure, retired behind the next. ‘Titus, in five days more, succeeded in 
destroying a tower in the second enclosure, which gave his troops ad- 
mittance into that also; but being bent on saving the city, he would not 
suffer any part of the wall or streets to be demolished, which left the 
breach and Janes so narrow, that when his soldiers were repulsed by 
the besieged, they experienced great inconvenience, and many of them 
were killed. The oversight was speedily rectified, and the attack re. 


newed with such vigour, that they resumed their advantage in four — 


days after the first repulse.} 
At this time the internal state of the city was, beyond description, 


~ orabounded with men so fertile in every species of wickedness.”— 
‘Titus was not unapprized of their miserable condition, and was still 


desirous of sparing them. He granted them four days for reflection, 
uring which he caused his army to be mustered, and provisions to be 
distributed to them in the sight of the Jews, who flocked upon the walls 
~ *Jos. Wars, b. 4,ch. 1, and b, 5, ch. 2&4. Ib, ch.7-9. fbb. 5, cb. 19. 
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to see it. He then sent Josephus to expostulate with them, which he 
did, exhorting them not to run themselves into inevitable rain, by ob- 

stinately persisting to defend a place which could hold out buta very 
little longer, and which the Romans already looked upon as their own. 
Josephus has given us a copy of his elaborate and pathetic speech on 


this occasion, which he tells us drew a flood of tears from his eyes. 
‘They requited his kindness by darting their arrows at him, and rests 


ed the merciful overtures of Titus.* 


It is difficult for us, in the present day, to form any adequate concep- 


_ tion of the extremity "of wretchedness to which 1 the inhabitants of this. 


4 a ee 


mA 


if _ man as they were, they stood aghast, petrified with horror, and de lepart- 
ed, , leaving the astonished mother in possession of her dismal fare.t 


devoted city were reduced. While the poor were carried out at the 
gates, to be buried at the public expense, Titus was informed bya 
serter, that at one ‘of the gates where he was stationed, there were 
ried out one hundred and fifteen thousand, eight Pandred and eighty, 
between the fourteenth of April, when the siege commenced, and the 
first of July. Another told him that they had carried out at all the gates 
six hundred thousand, and that then, being unable to carry them all 
out, they had filled whole houses with them, and shut them up. 

T must not disgust the reader by reciting in this place the tniserable 
resources to which the wretched inhabitants were now reduced, in or- 


der to prolong the sad remains of life; but one circumstance is so ma- 


terially connected with the narrative, that it cannot with any propriety 
be suppressed. It was in this sad and pinching conjuncture, that an 
unhappy mother was reduced to the extremity of feeding upon her own 
child! This lady, whose name was Miriam, had taken refuge, with 
many others, in this devoted city, from the breaking out of the war. 
As the famine increased, her house was frequently plundered of such 


provisions as she had been able to procure. She had vainly endeavour- 


ed, by her entreaties, to prevail upon them, or by her execrations to 
provoke them, to put an end to her miserable existence, but the mercy 
was too great to be granted her. Frantic at length with fury and des- 
pair, she snatched her infant from her bosom, cutits throat, and broiled 
it: and having satiated her present hunger, concealed the rest. The 
smell of it soon drew the voracious human tigers to her house; they 


threatened her with the most excruciating tortures, if she did not dis- _ 
cover her provisions to them. Upon which she set before them the 
relics of her mangled infant, bidding them eat heartily and not be 
- squeamish, since she, its once tender mother, had made no scruple to | 


- butcher, dress and feed uponit. At the sight of this horrid dish, i1 inhu- 


Vhen the report of this spread through the city, the horror and con-. 
sternation were as universal as they were inexpressible. They now, 
for the first time, began to think themselves forsaken of the providence of . 
God, and to expect the most awful effects of his anger. Nor were their 
foane either unreasonable or ill-founded; for no sooner had Titus heard, 
of this inhuman deed, than he vowed tha total extirpation of the city 
and people, “since,” said he, “they have so often refused my proffers 
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of pardon, and have preferred war to peace, rebellion to obedience, 
and famine to plenty, I am determined ‘to bury that cursed metropolis 
a 


* Jos. Wars, b. 6, ch. 1. a ae HTL, SahaGiagnt! 
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_» under its ruins, that the sun may never more dart its beams on a city, 
where the mothers feed on the flesh of their children, and the fathers, 
no less guilty than themselves, choose to drive them to such extremi- 

- ties, rather than lay down their arms.”* . 

_ This dreadful event happened about the end of July, by which time 
the Romans had got possession of the fortress or castle of Antonia, 
which obliged the Jews to set fire to the stately galleries that joined it 

. _ to the temple, lest it should facilitate a passage to the besiegers into it. 

_ On the seventeenth day of that month, the daily sacrifices, for the first 
* time, ceased, there being no proper person remaining to offer them up. 

~ On 8th of July, Titus set fire to the north gallery of the temple, 
which enclosed the outer court, from fort Antonia to the valley of Ce- 

_ dron, y means of which he got an easy admittance into it, and forced 

. the besieged into that of the priests. Six days he tried to batter down 

one of the galleries; yet such was the strength of the wall, that it elu- 

»» ded the force of his battering rams, as well as the art of sapping. His 
next attempt was to get possession by scaling; but his men were so vig- 

orously repulsed, and with such loss, that he was obliged to desist. The 
gates were then set on fire, which being plated with silver, burnt all 
that night, whilst the metal dropped down in the melting. The flame 
communicated itself to the porticos and galleries, which the besieged 
beheld without offering to stop it, contenting themselves with sending 
out volleys of impotent curses against the Romans. On the ninth of 
August, Titus gave orders to extinguish the fire, aud called a council - 
to determine whether the remainder of the temple should be saved or 

* not. He himself was for the former, but most of his officers for the lat-_ 

’ ter, alleging that it was no longer a temple, but a scene of war and 

hs Haden and that the Jews would never be at rest, so long as any 

-- partof it was standing. But when they found Titus so inflexibly bent 

~~ on preserving so noble an edifice, against which he told them he could 


have no quarrel, they all came over tohis mind. The next day, Au-- 


gust the tenth, was therefore determined upon for a general assault.t 
Z In the mean time, something on the part of the Jews having turned 
- one of the apartments that surrounded the sanctuary, through a window, 


_ Litus, v 
iain ] 


ca 
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noise, and ran immediately to give orders for the fire to be ex- 


ms but all to no purpose. The confusion was so great, and the soldiers so 


_ of obeying his orders, were either busy in killing the Jews or increasing _ 

the flames. Observing that all his endeavours were ineffectual, ‘Titus 

ntered into the sanctuary and most holy place, the remaining grandeur 

- and riches of which, even yet, surpassed all that had been told him of 
“itt Out of the former he saved the golden candlestick, the table of 

"the shew bread, the altar of incense, all of pure gold, and the book of 
_ * Jos. Wars, b.6.ch.3. + Ib. b. 6, ch. 4. t Ibid. 


a 


- and instantly set the whole north side into a flame up to the third storys. et 
- "Titus, who was gone to rest himself a while in his pavilion, wasawaked 


ay tinguished. He called, entreated, threatened, and eyen caned hismen, 


" obstinately bent upon destroying all that was left, that he was neither _ 4 


heard nor regarded.’ Those that flocked thither from the camp, instead — ie, | 


. up which exasperated the Roman soldiers, or, as J osephus thinks, pushed ¢ Wy 
oy the hand of Providence, one of them, of his own accord, took up a — 
~~ blazing firebrand, and getting on his comrade’s shoulders, threw itinto — 
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the law, wrapped up in a rich golden tissue. 
sacred place, some soldiers set fire to it, obliging those who had staid 
behind to come out also—in consequence of which they all began to 
plunder it; carrying off the costly utensils, robes, gold plating . of the © 
gates, &c. "insomuch that there was not one of them wpe did not ps? 


himself by it. 


Pe 
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Upon his quitting that 


A horrid massacre succeeded to this, in which many thousands per- 
ished, some by the flames, others falling from the battlements, and a 
greater number still by the enemy’s sword, which spared neither age, 
sex, nor quality. Among them were upwards of six thousand persons, 

who had been seduced thither by a false prophet, who: had promised 
them that they should find a miraculous deliverance on that very day. 
The Romans carried their fury to the burning of all the treasure- 
houses of the place, though they were full of the richest furniture, 
vestments, plate, and other valuable articles, there laid up for securi- 
ty; nor did they cease the dreadful work of devastation, till they had 
destroyed all except two of the temple gates,,.and that part of the 
court that was destined for the women. 
to the fury of the soldiers, who proceeded forthwith to plunder. it, set- 


The city was now abandoned 


ting it on fire in every direction, and murdering all that fell into 


their hands—whilst the factious party among the Jews that had hith- 


-erto escaped, went and fortified themselves in the royal palace, where 


they killed eight thousand of their own countrymen that had there 


taken refuge. 


Preparations were now making for a vigorous attack on the upper 
city, and particularly on the royal palace; and this occupied Titus from « 
the 20th of August to the 7th of September, during which time great 
numbers came and made their submission to him, among whom were 
forty thousand citizens of the inferior classes, including, in all proba- 
bility, the Christian church, to whom he gave permission to go and © 


settle where they would. 
and entered by Titus. 


On the 8th of September, the city was taken | 


Justus Lirsrus has been at the pains to compute the number #2 
Jews that are said by Josephus to have perished from the beginning 
to the ‘conclusion of the war; and, for the reader’s i I sub- 


thee? them. ee 


Bi ng § JEWS KILLED IN, AND OUT OF JUDEA. 
Pt ate Jerusalem, by order of Florus, 


At Cesarea, by the inhabitants, o 
At Scythopolis,in Syria, . 

At Ascalon, by the inhabitants, ' 
At Ptolemais, . 


° 


Pr ane 


At Alexandria, in Beypt under Tiberius Alexander, _ 


At Damascus, . k 7 

At the taking of J opiiay ‘ M 
Inthe mountain of Cabula, : 

In a battle at Ascalon, . < Re 
In an ambush, . ; oe 


At the taking “of Apheck, he 
Upon Mount Gerizzim, 5 
Drowned at Joppa, in a sudden storm, 


ee 
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3,630 
20, 000 


| * ten 


2,500 
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Killed at Terichea, Q é : abe oie 4 6,500 ‘ 
po temas hs a Ee. 9,000 3 
—— in their flight from Gischala, . . : . 2,000 4 
at the siege of Jotapata,: : a ee ears =) tay SO,000 
.—— of the Gadarenes, besides many drowned, ; 13,000 
in the villages of Idumea, ae ° - 10,000 
at Gerisum, ne 2 : ‘ . SAP 4 1,000: 
- at Macheron, *) ACE ER seek Srey: 
in the desert of Jardes, ‘ d : ‘ 3,000 “ 
Slew themselves at Massaly, i § oe - _ 960 ’ 
In Cyrene, by the governor Catulu, . . .« . ~~ 3,000 
Perished at Jerusalem, by the sword, pestilence, famine and A 
during the siege, ‘ . . ; . + 1,100,000 = 
ae 1,357,490 


»-, According to this account, the whole amounts to 1,357,490, besides 
avast multitude that died in the caves, woods, wildernesses, common ~ 
sewers, in banishment, and various other ways, of whom no computa- 
tion could be made. To which must also be added, ten thousand slain 
at Jotapata more than our author has mentioned; for Josephus express- 
ly mentions forty thousand, but he only thirty thousand. To these if 
‘we add ninety thousand taken prisoners, apparently doomed to a cap-— 
tivity worse than death, and eleven thousand, who are said to have per- 

‘ished either through the neglect of their keepers or their own sullen des- 

pair, the amount will be scarcely less than a muon anp A HatF! The 

reader must also keep in view, that a great proportion of these were _ 4 
‘strangers, who had been invited from remote parts of the world, to 
come to Jerusalem and assist them in the defence of their religion and : 
* liberties, their country, city, and temple; in doing which they shared _ a 
“in the common ruin. Thus did the providence of God order ity that; ss 2, ag 

" those who, by their opposition to the gospel, in all parts of theirdisper- 

sion, had participated in the guilt of crucifying the Lord Jesus, and per- 

secuting his apostles, should also be involved in the general punishment. 

_~ It is not a little remarkable that Titus, pee a phe was fre- | 

quently obliged, during this war, to acknowledge an overruling provi- . 

:.. not a os fie eeardinary success with which he hadtteer yf pe “7 

- favoured against them, but also in the invincible obstinacy through ta lee 

“ which they, to the last, preferred their total destruction to that of ace 

-cepting his repeated overtures of mercy. Again and again didhe,in 

the most solemn manner, appeal to heaven, thathe wasinnocentofthe  __ 3 

blood of these wretched people.* In almost every chapter, we find Jon 

phus also ascribing these dreadful calamities, and thefinalruinofhis 
tion, city, and temple, to an overruling power; to the offended Deity, 
to the sins of the people; but no where more pathetically, than in _ 

at chapter, in which he sums up a numbemof dreadful warnings sent. _ 

forehand, not so much to reduce them to obedience, as to make them — 

“discern the Almighty hand that was now pouring out the awful vials of 

his wrath uponthem.t Sp ees wis 

oe a - the Romans had completed their destructive work of fire — 

and slaughter, Titus set them to demolish the city, with all its noble 

Joseph. a b.5,ch.12,-_ #1b. b, 6 ch, 5, and b. 5, ch. 13. 
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structures, fortifications, palaces, towers, walls, and other ornaments, 
down to the level of the ground, as though he had nothing in view but 
to falfil the predictions of Christ concerning its destruction, as con- 
tained in the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew’s gospel. e left no- 
_ thing standing buta piece of the western wall and three towers, which 
_ He reserved. merély as a monument to future ages of what had been the 
strength of the city, and the skill and valour of its conqueror. His or- 
_ ders were executed so punctually, that except what has been just men- 
tioned, nothing remained which could sone s an index that that 
_ ground had been once inhabited; insomuch that when Titus himself, 
- some time afterwards, passed through it, on his way from Czesarea to 
Alexandria, in order to embark for Rome, he wept profusely, at the 
sight of a devastation so dreadful, cursing the wretches that had com- 

pelled him to be the author of it.* 

Such was the dreadful issue of this war, terminating in the utter 
downfall of the Jewish state and nation, from which it has never re- 
covered to this day; it involved init the destruction of the temple and 
the discontinuance of the services annexed to it. The desolation of 
the country itself went on increasing; till, from being, for its size, one of 

- the most fertile and populous countries in the world, it is now become 
_ the most barren and desolate, the latest computation of thé number of 
its inhabitants scarcely exceeding fifty thousand. 

All these calamities were, no doubt, accomplished by natural causes; 
and were therefore such as might have been expected from a thorough 

knowledge of the temper of the inhabitants, their refractory disposition 

_ towards the Romans, their factions among themselves, and their pre- 

: _ sumptuous confidence in supernatural assistance, joined to a knowledge 
s _of their weakness, when contrasted with the overbearing power of the 
Romans. But who, besides the Supreme Being, could have foreseen 
all these circumstances, or have known that the operation of them 
would lead to this catastrophe, when the rebellion might have termina- 
ted in many other ways, instead of the total ruin of the country and the 
dispersion of itsinhabitants? The divine foresight is conspicuous, there- 
fore, in our Saviour’s clear prediction of these events, with all their lead- 
__ ing circumstances, when it does not appear that any other person en- 
__._ tertained the least apprehension of such a thing. The Jews, indeed, 
now tell us, that Jesus Christ found all that he predicted concerning the 
___. destruction of their city and temple, in the prophecies of Daniel; but 
it is natural to ask, why did not their own Scribes, the professed inter- 
___preters of the law and the prophets, and why did not ree te Teading 

~ men of their own nation, discover the same things in that book? aid 
Not only the wisdom, but the justice of God is also conspicuously 
displayed in this great event. A particular providence had ever at- 
tended that people. They had always been favoured with prosperit: 

. while obedient to God andhis prophets; and, on the other han 


sition towards any of their prophets, than was now evinced towa 
*Jos. Wars, b. 6, ch. 8,9. s5 Nake nen 
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Christ and his apostles, though none of their prophets had ever been 


: ent to them with such eidout marks of a divine mission. Their in- ‘ 
veteracy to bxistia tty continues to this day, and so does their disper 
sion, though they are still a distinct people, and never mix, so as to be ‘ 
confounded, Raith any of the nations among whom they have settled. : 


But uit this subject with a reflectionor two. The reader will per- - 
ceive, ‘that the history of the Jewish war, as detailed by their own his- 

» torian, Josephus, in mony instances a witness of the facts he attests, 

forms a commentary upon the prophecies of Christ. Amongst other 

: things, he has given a distinct account of the “fearful sights and great . 

signs. from heaven,” “which preceded the destruction of Jerusalem; | 

and Tacitus has confirmed the narration of Josephus.* If Christ aid’ 

not _ expressly foretold these things, some might have suspected t that Jo- 

‘sephus exaggerated, and that Tacitus was misinformed; but as-the tes- 

_ timonies of these historians confirm the predictions of Christ, so do the 

ee —~ pPadictio ns of Christ confirm the wonders recorded by these hi torians. 

We may : also remark, that by these terrible events, an-end was 
“Tength put to the Biosaic economy; for, with the destruction f 


“thei! 
“city and temple, the whole of the Jewish polity and church Stalé: were 
i. ~ also subverted. From that time, the remnant of that once highly fa- 
: -‘voured nation have been dispersed throughout the world; ; despised: and — 
‘hated by all; subjected, from age to age, toa perpetual succession of 
persecutions ‘and iniseries, yet under all these disadvantages, upheld: by 
» divine providence a distinct people. They have eyer since remained | 
~ “without a king, without a prince, and without a sacrifice: without an 
Os altar, without an ephod, and without divine manifestations;” as tonu- 
~ ments eyery where of the truth of Christianity—yet, with this prom- 3 
Ha that “the children of Israel shall return and seek the Lord their 
dd, arid David their king; and shall fear the Lord and his “ebodinee 
we He the latter days.” 
“The accession of Vespasian to the imperial dignity, ain oetes with ; 
the termination of the Jewish war, by the arms of his son ‘Titus, hap- 
~ pily restored tranquillity and peace to the world. He reigned ter 
years, much to the happiness of his subjects, and was succeeded in the * 
_ -throne by his son, who, though rather unpopular at the commencement 
of his reign, nevertheless, conducted himself in such a manner as toace 
_ quire the greatest reputation of any of the Roman emperors. — Daring © 
all this period the churches enjoyed a state of outward peace, and ithe #* 
et cspel was every where crowned with success. To the inexpressible 
~ gri f of his subjects, however, at the age of forty-one, and after a short 
reign of two years, two months, and twenty days, Titus was snatched | 
away, having, as was suspected, been poisoned by his own brother, Do- ws 
mitian, who succeeded to the throne in the year 81. , 
MAN, in his temper and disposition, inherited all the. savage, \ 
he monster Nero. Yet he spared the Christians in a con-/ 
until about the year 95, when several were puto 
ished, on account of their religion, both in R me 
provinces. _ Among those put to death was his 
e in the consulship, Fabius Clemens; and, 
X ife and niece of the latter, both named Fla. 
Hy ‘Hosea, iii. 4, 5. 
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vize Domitille. At this time the apostle John was banished to the isl- 
and of Patmos, from whence he wrote his epistles to the seven churches 
in Asia. He is said to have survived the persecution of De : 
though it is uncertain how long; and to have died at Ephesus in the 
reign of Nerva or Trajan, at which city he was buried. The crime 


alleged against the Christians at this period, and which drew down up- 


on them the cruel hand of persecution, was that of Atheism, by which 


_ is to be understood, that they refused to throw a grain of incense on the © 


i 


altars of the heathen deities. The storm, however, was of short dura- 


tion; for both Eusebius and Tertullian inform us, that Domitian revok- 
ed the edict which he had issued against the Christians, and recalled 


- from banishment those who had been driven away. Having caused the 


earth to groan under his excesses and cruelties, he was at length as- 
sassinated in the sixteenth year of his reign, and was succeeded in the 
empire by — gen 

Nerva, a prince of a most gentle and humane disposition, under 
whom the Romans lived as happy as, during the former reign, they had 


been miserable. He pardoned all that were imprisoned for treason, 


called home such as had been banished, restored the sequestrated es- 


tates, punished informers, redressed grievances to the uttermost, of his 


_ power, and acted with universal beneficence towards all descriptions of 


‘his subjects. According to Dio Cassius, he forbade the persecution of 


any personseither for Judaism or for impiety, by which is to be under- 
stood Christianity; for so the heathens termed the latter, on account of 
its being hostile to their worship; and because Christians, having nei- 
ther temples, altars, nor sacrifices, were generally considered by them to 
be also without religion. After a short but brilliant reign of sixteen 
months and eight days, Nerva died, A. D. 98, and was succeeded by Tra- 
jan, whom he had previously nominated as his heir, a man well skilled in 
martial and cabinet affairs: in his deportment courteous, affable, hu- 


mane, and just; and, perhaps not undeservedly, esteemed one of the 
best princes with which Rome had ever been favoured. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH PROM THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY UNDER CON- 
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The ‘stale of ae Christian profession alder the reign an Trajan. . 
A. D. 98 to 117. - 


“THERE i is more truth than would at first strike the ‘itl ‘ot a ‘super 
‘ficial observer, in Dr. Jortin’s remark, that Christianity was, at the be- 
sinning more likely to prosper under bad than under good em peronss espe- 
cially if the latter were tenacious of their religious rites and cer 
“Accordingly, from the death of Christ to the reign of Veer a pe- 
_Yiod of about thirty-seven years, the Romans. paid littresrepard to the 
"progress of the gospel. They were ruled by weak or frantic and vi- 
cious emperors; the magistrates and senators, and every worthy man 
of any note, stood in continual fear for their own dives and the oe 
was ascene of confusion, desolation, and misery.* bi 
- Gibbon, in one short paragraph, has sketched a tolerably correct” 
picture of the state of the Roman government during the times of which 
‘we are now treating, and the reader. cannot be gegen’ at ny ees ; 
planting it into these pages. Sn lee | 
- “The annals of the emperors,” says he, “ exhibit a strong ond va- 
rious picture of human nature, which we should vainly seek among the — 
mixed and doubtful characters of modern history. In the conduct ¢ 
- those monarchs, we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue; ther ty, 
most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy of our own spe- ae na 
cies. The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had been preceded Wn i8 
by an age of iron. It is almost superfluous to enumerate the unworthy  —_. 
successors of Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid — 
i theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from oblivion. — ‘ : 
- The dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Clau- — 
_ dius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly ‘Wrtellius,t and the t- 
mid, inhuman Domitian, are Condemned to everlasting infamy. Du- 
“ring fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful respite of 
: A Vespasian’s reign) Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny — 
which exterminated the ancient families of the republic, and was fatal to eS 
almost every virtue, and every talent that arose in that unhappy period.”t 4 
Fi 
- 


- We have already traced the progress of Christianity through our au- ,_ 
-_ thor’s ge of iron, and are now entering on what he peas the goldeng 
peae) of ‘Trajan and the Antonines. — ts Bet wi CP Nee Ce 

end : Jortin’s Remarks, rat 1.p.30. ? ; : 

wise itellius consumed in mere eating, at ena six: millions of our money in about 
~ seven months. It is not easy. ua express his vices with dignity or even decency. 
citus fairly calls him “« ahog 
if, ag Decline and ee a of Ronan Empire, vol. i i. oh, 3. 
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“If a man were called to fix,” says the same cell historian, 
* the period in the history of the world during which the conditior 

the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would 
hesitation, 1 name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian te 
accession « of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman empire was 
governed by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. 
The armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four succes- 


sive emperors, whose characters and authority commanded involuntary — 


ed by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the 
image of liberty, and were pleased with considering themselves as the 
jaccountable ministers of the laws.”* Such a state of things as this, 
_}many would imagine, could be little inferior to a millennium, as it res- 
 |pected Christians—but how far the opinion would be consonant to 
‘truth, will appear in the sequel. 
Trajan ascended the throne of the Cesars in the year 98, and soon 
afterwards conferred the government of the province of Bithy nia upon 
_ his friend, the i ingenious and celebrated Pliny. ‘The character of the 
latter is one of the most amiable in all pagan antiquity. In the eX: 
‘ _ ercise of his office as_proconsul, the Christians, against whom the se- 
vere edicts which had been issued by preceding emperors § seem to be 
3 still in force, were brought before his tribunal. Having never had oc- 
- casion to be present at any such examinations before, the multitude of 
_ the criminals, and the severity of the laws against them, appear to have 
greatly struck him, and caused him to hesitate how far it was proper to 
carry them into execution, without first consulting the emperor upon 
the subject. The letter which he wrote to Trajan upon this occasion, 
as well as the answer of the latter, are happily preserved, and are 
among the most. valuable monuments of antiquity, on account of the 
ate which they throw upon the state of the Christian profession at this 
splendid epoch. The letter of Pliny seems to have been maittens in the 
year 106, or 107, and is as follows: 
“Cc, oP ane: to the Emprror Trazan, wishes health. Sa It is 
{ customary with me to consult you upon every doubtful occasions for 
where my own judgment hesitates, who is more competent to direct me 
_ than yourself, or to instruct me where uninformed? I never had occa- 
sion to be present at any examination of the Christians before I came 
Maks this province; I am therefore ignorant to what extent: ‘itis usual 
3 to inflict punishment or urge prosecution. I have also. hesitated 
- whether there should not be some distinction made between the youn: 
and the old, the tender and the robust; whether pardon should not be 
offered to penitence, or whether the uilt of an ayowed profession of 


: whether the profession itself is to be regarded as a crime, however i in- 
nocent in other respects the professor may be; or whether the crimes 


ishment. 


“In the ean time, the method I have hitherto observed wil the 
Christians, who have been accused as such, has been as follows. . Tin- 


* Gibbon, vol. 1. ch, 3, 


set OE 
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respect. The forms of the civil administration were carefully preserv-_ 


Christianity can be expiated by the most unequivocal retraction—, _ 


_attached to name, must be proved before they are made liable to pun- a 


ferrogated them—Are you Christians? — it Mey avewee it, T pul ihe 
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- Same question a second, and a third time, threatening them with th 


unishment decreed by the law: if they still persisted, 7 ordered them 
ediately executed; for of this I had no doubt, whatever was 


et 


the nature of their religion, that such perverseness and inflexible ob- 
stinacy certainly deserved punishment. Some that were afflicted with 
this madness, on account of their privileges as Roman eeecats I re- 4 

‘served to be sent to Rome, to be referred to your tribunal... 
“Inthe discussion of this matter, accusations multiplying, a diversity 
* ~~ of casesoccurred. A schedule of names was sent me by an unknown : 
4 


accuser, but when I cited the persons before me, many denied the fact 

that they were or ever had been Christians; and they repeated after 
‘me an invocation"of the gods,and of your i image, which for this purpose 

_ Thad ordered to be brought with the statues of the other deities. They * 

“performed sacred rites with wine and fraffkincense, and execrated 

Christ, none of which things, I am assured, areal Christian can = 

' ever be compelled to do. These, therefore, 1 thought proper to dis- 

: charge. ~ Others, named by an informer, at first acknoy wledged them- 

~ selves Christians, and then denied it, declaring that though they had 

- been Christians, they had renounced their profession, some three years 

 _ ago, others still longer, and some even twenty years ago. All these — 

worshipped your image and the statues of the gods, and at the same 

_ time execrated Christ. ee 
.. = * And this was the account which they gave me of the nature of the 
. religion they once had professed whether it deserves the name of crime 
“or error; namely, that they were accustomed on a stated day to assem- 

ble before sunrise, and to join together i in singing hymns to Christas_. 

~ toa deity; binding themselves as with a solemn oath not to commit — 

any kind of wickedness; to be guilty neither of theft, robbery, nor 

adultery; never tu break a promise, or to keep back a deposit when _ 

_ €alled upon. Their worship being concluded, it was their ‘custom to © 

-_—s separate, and meet together again for a repacts promiscuous indeed, . 
and without any distinction of rank or sex, but perfectly harmless; and 

even from this they desisted, since the publication of my edict, in 

which, agreeably to youtorders, I forbade any societies of that sort. © 

_ “For further information, I thought it necessary, in order to come ~ «4 

at the truth, fo put to the torture two females who were called deacon- 

esses. But Teould extort from them nothing except the acknowledg- 

: ment of an excessive and depraved superstition; and, therefore, desis- 

__ ting from eo investigation, I determined to consult you, for the 

_ number of culprits is so great as to call for the most serious delibera- 

‘tion. Informations are pouring in against multitudes of every age, of 

allo rders, and of both sexes; and more will be impeached; for the 

: conte sion of this superstition hath spread not only through cities, but 


a ales, and even reached the farmhouses. I am of opinion, nev- 
Las 


te 


that it may be checked, and the success of my ‘endeavours 
orbids despondency ;_ for the temples, « once almost. desolate, Pe. 
u be again frequented—the sacred solemnities, which had‘for, 4 
> time be termitted, are now attended afresh: and the sacri- 

: once could scarcely find a purchaser, now obtain 
hene Tinfer, that many might be reclaimed, were the 
on te panier absolutely confirmed.” 
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Trasan to Pury. 
“ My dear. Pisy, s #2 ia 
¥ You have done perfectly right, in managing” as you 
matters which relate to the impeachment of the Christians. “Noone - 
: general tule can be laid down which will apply to all cases. These 
people are not to be hunted up by informers; but if accused and con- 
victed, let them be executed; yet with this restriction, that if any re- 
nounce the profession of Christianity, and give proof of it by offering 
supplications to our gods, however suspicious their past conduct may 
have been, they, shall be pardoned on their repentance. But anony- 
_ mous accusations should never be attended to, since it would be estab- 
~ ishing a precedent of the worst kind, and aivoaey een eer with 
the maxims of my government.” 
Tt is an obvious reflection from these letters, that at this early period, 
Christianity had made an extraordinary progress in the empire; for 
_ Pliny acknowledges that the pagan temples had become “ almost deso- 
late.” Nor should we overlook the remarkable display which they af- 
u ' the Christian profession, and the dreadful perse- . 
ns to which the disciples of Christ were then exposed. It is evi- 
_ dent from them, that by the existing laws, it was a capital offence, pun- — 
Pe with death, forany one to avow himself a Christian. Nor did 
1e humane Trajan and the philosophic Pliny entertain a doubt of — 
i propriety of the law, or the wisdom and justice of executing it in the 
fullest extent. Pliny confesses that he had commandéd such capital 
_ punishments to be inflicted on many, chargeable with no crime, but 
: their profession of Christianity; and ‘Trajan not only confirms the equi- 
ty of the sentence, but enjoins the continuance of such executions, with- 
out any exceptions, unless it be of those who apostatized from their 
profession, denied their — and Saviour, and did homage to the idols 
of paganism. 
re __ These letters also give us a pleasing view of the holy and exemplary 
_ lives of the first Christians. For it appears by the confession of apos- 
Z tates themeelves, that no man could continue a member of their com- 
munity whose deportment in the world did not correspond with his 
_ holy profession. Even delicate women are put to the torture, to try 
_ if their weakness would not betray them into accusations of their breth- 
ren; but not a word nor a charge can be extorted from them, capable 
* of bearing the semblance of deceit or crime. To meet for prayer, 
praise, and mutual instruction; to worship | Christ their God; to exhort 
one another to abstain from every evil word and work; to unite in 
commemorating the death of their Lord, by partaking of the symbols 
of his broken body and shed blood in the ordinance of the papper 
these things constitute what Pliny calls the “ depraved superstition,” 
_ the “execrable crimes,” which could ool be expatiated Mes the. blood 
- of the Christians! a 
nite We should not overlook the proof which these letters afford, oe hen ab 
_ peaceableness of the Christians of those days, and of their readiness to . 
submit even to the most unjust requisitions, rather than disturb the — 
peace of society. According to Pliny’s own representation, their num- | 
bers were so immense, that, had they considered it lawful, they might eh, 
have defended themselves by the power of the sword. Persons of all 
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ranks, of every age, and of each sex, had been converted to Christianity ; 
_ the body was so vast as to leave the pagan temples a desert, and their 
priests solitary. Scarce a victim was brought to the.altar, or a sacred 
solemnity observed, through the paucity of the worshippers. The de- 
fection from paganism must have been conspicuous which-could pro- 
duce such striking effects. But the Christians neither abused their 
power to resist government, nor acted indecently in their worship. 
They knew the edicts that were in force against them, and to avoid gi- 
ving offence they assembled before break of day, for the worship of 
their God and Saviour. And when Pliny issued his edict to that effect, 
they. for a while yielded to the storm, and desisted from the observ- 
- ance of their Agapz or feasts of charity. This view of things.abun- 
 dantly justifies the encomiumof Hegesippus, one of the earliest Chris- 
tian writers, “ that the church continued until these times, as a virgin, 
pure and uncorrupted.” ie 
Jonsidering the character which both the emperor and the procon- — 
stained, for mildness of disposition and gentleness of manners, it 
has occasioned no small perplexity to many, and even to some of our 
philosophic historians, how to account for the circumstance, that such 
men should be found in the list of persecutors, and at the same time 
to admit the unoffending deportment of the Christians, Dr. Warbur- 


concerning intercommunity of worship, men were but too muchaccus- __ 


_ those did whom the king of Assyria sent into the cities of Israel in pl a e Bae: ; 


lem added the pagan idolatries to their religion, while the pagans of — ‘. 


; Meg: wie 
_ But when these people of God, in consequence of having their 
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. But if these people give themselves airs of»subli-. 
1 than the rest of the world, and on that score refuse all 
1 with it, as not equally pure—I must tell them, that it is not 


ved that they are more dear or agreeable to God than other 
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nations.’—Hence, among the pagans, the Jews came to be distinguished 
from all other people, by the name of a race of men odious to the gods, 
and with good reason. This was the reception the Jews met with in 
the world. 

«© When Christianity arose, though on the foundation of Judaism, it 
was at first received with great complacency by the pagan world. The 
gospel was favourably heard, and the superior evidence with which it 
was enforced, inclined men, long habituated to pretended revelations, 
to receive it into the number of the established. Accordingly we find 
one Roman Emperor introducing it among his closet religions; and an- 
other proposing to the senate to give it a more public entertainment. 
But when it was found to carry its pretentions higher, and, like the 
Jewish, to claim the title of the only true one, then it was that it began 
to incur the same hatred and contempt with the Jewish. But when it 
went still further, and urged the necessity of all men forsaking their 


- own national religions, and embracing the gospel, this so shocked the 


pagans, that it soon brought upon itself the bloody storm which fol- 


_ lowed. Thus you have the true origin of persecution for religion; a 
- persecution not committed, but undergone by the Christian church. 


“‘ Hence we see how it happened, that such good emperors as Tra- 
jan and Mark Antonine came to be found in the first rank of persecu- 
tors; a difficulty that hath very much embarrassed the inquirers into 
ecclesiastical antiquity, and given a handle to the Deists, who impoison 
_every thing, of pretending to suspect, that there must be something 
very much amiss in primitive Christianity, while such wise magistrates 
could become its persecutors. But the reason is now manifest. The 
Christian pretensions overthrew a fundamental principle of Paganism, 
which they thought founded in nature, namely, the friendly intercom- 
munity of worship, And thus the famous passage of Pliny the younger 
becomes intelligible. ‘For I did not in the least hesitate, but that 


whatever should appear on confession to be their faith, yet that their 


frowardness and inflexible obstinacy would certainly deserve punish- 


ment.’ What was the ‘inflexible obstinacy? It could not be in 


professing a new religion; that was a thing common enough. It was 
the refusing all communion with paganism,—refusing to throw a grain 


_ of incense on their altars. For we must not think, as is commonly im- 


agined, that this was at first enforced by the magistrate to make them 
renounce their religion; but only to give a test of its hospitality, and 
sociableness of temper. It was indeed, and rightly too, understood by 


the Christians to be a renouncing of their religion, and so accordingly 


abstained from. The misfortune was, that the pagans did not consider 
the inflexibility as a mere error, but as an immorality likewise. This 
unsociable, uncommunicable temper, in matters of religious worship, 
was esteemed by the best of them asa hatred and aversion to mankind. 
Thus Tacitus, speaking of the burning of Rome, calls the Christians 
‘persons convicted of hatred to all mankind.’ But how? The con- 
fession of the pagans themselves, concerning the purity of the Christian 
morals, shews this could be no other than a being ‘ convicted’ of re- 
jecting all intercommunity of worship; which, so great was their pre- 


Judice, they thought could proceed from nothing but hatred towards 
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“mankind. Universal prejudice had made men regard a refusal of this 
intercommunity as the most brutal of all dissociability. And the em- 

~ peror Juti4n, who understood this matter the best of any, fairly owns, 
that the Jews and Christians brought the execration of the world upon 

_ them, by their aversion to the gods of paganism, and their refusal of all 
communication withthem.”* But to proceed. ‘ 

From what took place in the province of Bithynia, under the gov- 
ernment of the mild and amiable Pliny, a tolerably correct judgment 
may be formed of the state of Christianity during the reign of Trajan, 
in every other part of the empire. 

While Pliny was thus conducting matters in Bithynia, the province 
of Syria was under the government of Tiberianus. There is still ex- 
tant a letter which he addressed to Trajan, in which he says, “I am 
quite wearied with punishing and destroying the Galileans, or those 

_ of the sect called Christians, according to your orders. Yet they never 

_ cease to profess voluntarily what they are, and to offer themselves to 

death. Wherefore I have laboured by exhortations and threats, to — 

discourage them from daring to confess to me, that they are of that 

sect. Yet, in spite of all persecution, they continue still to doit. Be 
pleased therefore to inform me, what your highness thinks proper to be 
done with them.t SS 

The stated returns of the public games and festivals were generally _ 
attended by calamitous events to the Christians. On those occasions, 

_ the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire werecollected in the great | 
“circus of the theatre, where every circumstance of the place, as well as a 
_ of the ceremony, contributed to kindle their devotion and to extinguish ot. “ee 
humanity. Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, 
perfumed with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and sur- 
rounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, resigned 
themselves to the enjoyment of pleasure, which they considered asan 
essential part of their religious worship; they recollected, that the 
Christians alone abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their absence _ ' 
and melancholy on those solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to lament v J 
the public felicity. If the empire kad been afflicted by any recent ca- 
Jamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful war; if the Tiber __ 
had, or if the Nile had not, risen beyond its banks; if the earth had a 
shaken, or if the temperate order of the seasons had been interrupted, 
the superstitious pagans were convinced that the crimes and_the tmpi- 
ety of the Christians, who were spared by the excessive lenity of the 
government, had at length provoked the divine justice.{ It was not 
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among a licentious and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed; it was not in an ampitheatre, stained 
with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of compas- 
sion could be heard. The impatient clamours of the multitude de- 
_tiounced the Christians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed them 
to the severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name, some of the 
most distinguished of the new sectaries, required, with irresistible vehe- 
mence, that they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the 
lions.”* ine 
‘About the time that Pliny wrote his celebrated letter, Trajan, who 
was then entering upon the Parthian wat, arrived at Antioch in Syria. 
Ignatius was at that time oné of the pastors of the church there; a 
man of exemplary piety, and * in all things like to the apostles.” Du- 
ring the emperot’s stay at Antioch. the city was almost entirely ruined 
by an earthquake. It was preceded by violent claps of thunder, unu- 
sual winds, and a dreadful noise under ground. Then followed so ter- 
rible a shock, that the earth trembled; several houses were overturned, 
and others tosséd to and fro, like a ship at sea. The noise of the 
cracking and bursting of the timber, and of the falling of the houses, 
drowned the tries of the dismayed populace. Those who happened 
to be in their houses were, for the most part, buried under their ruins; 
- such as were watking in the streets and in the squares, were, by the vi- 
olence of the shock, dashed against each other, and most of them kil- 
led or dangerously wounded. Trajan himself was much hurt, but es- 
caped through a window out of the house in which he was. When 
the earthquake ceased, the voice of a woman was heard crying unde 
the ruins, which being removed, she was found with a sucking child in 
her arms, whom she kept alive, as well as herself, with her milk. 
' The eminent station of Ignatius, and the popularity which generally 
attends superior talents, marked him out as the victim of imperial fury 
on the occasion. He was seized; and by the emperor’s order sent 
_ from Antioch to Rome, where he was exposed to the fury of wild 
beasts in the ‘theatre and by them devoured. About the same time; 
_ Simeon, the son of Cleopas, who had sueceeded the apostle James, as 
pastor of the church originally gathered in Jerusalem, but which, at 
the time of its destruction, removed to.a smal] town called Pella, was 
accused, before Atticus, the Roman governor, of being a Christian. 
He was then an hundred and twenty years old, but his hoary hairs were 
- no protection to him under the charge of professing Christianity. He 
endured the punishment of scourging, for many days; but though his 
hardiness astonished, his sufferings failed to excite the pity of his per- 
secutors, and he was, at length, ordered to be crucified. | 
This state of things, which is commonly termed the third persecution, 
seems to have continued during the whole of Trajan’s reign: for it 
does not appear that his edicts against the Christians were revoked du- 
ring his life, which, after having swayed the imperial sceptre 19 years, 
was closed in the year 117, while prosecuting his great military expe- 


- dition into the east. 
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subsequent period, when Origen wrote his treatise against Celsus,he 
- adduces the church at Athens as a notable pattern of good order, con- 
_ stancy, meekness and quietness.t . 


lost; and itis greatly to be regretted; for had they survived the wreck — 


the state of the Christian profession at that period. Nor have we any 
certain info . 
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SECTION IL. 


Ths < 


W. 
< THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

The state of the Christian profession under the reigns of Adrian and the 
Antonines. A. D.117—180.- ; - 


Tue persecuting edicts whichhad been issued against the Christians 
under the former emperors, continued unrepealed when Adrian was 
raised to the throne of the Cxsars. The law of Trajan, of which I 
have taken notice in the foregoing section, and which had_been regis- 
tered among the public edicts of the empire, had in some degree ame- 


liorated the state of matters. “The Christians were not to be officious- 
ly sought after;” but still, such as were accused and coi d of an 


adherence to Christianity, were to be put to death as wicked citizens, 
if they did not return to the religion of their ancestors. 
‘Under the reign of Adrian the empire flourished in peace and pros- 
perity. . He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, enforced military 
discipline, and visited all his provinces in person. His vast and active 
genius was equally suited to the most enlarged views, and the minute | 
details of civil policy; but the ruling passions of his soul were curios- ; 


ity and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were attracted by dif- Z 


ferent objects, Adrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous 
sophist, or a jealous tyrant. After his death, the senate doubted 
whether they should pronounce him a god ora tyrant, and the honours 
decreed to his memory were granted to the prayers of his successor, 
the pious Antoninus.* __ a #: ie 
In the sixth year of his reign, Adrian game to Athens, where he was 
initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. ‘Tertullian describes him as a 
man excessively curious and inquisitive—(curiositatum omnium explora- 
tor)—his knowledge was various and extensive—he had studied all the 
arts of magic, and was passionately fond of the pagan institutions. At 
the time of his visiting Athens, Quadratus was pastor of the Christian a, 
church in that city, having succeeded Publius, who suffered martyrdom 
either in this or the foregoing reign. _It seems likely that this church 
had undergone a severe persecution, for we are informed that when 
Quadratus took the oversight of them, he found the flock in a ae * 
sed and confused state; their public assemblies were neglected; their — 
zeal was betome languid, and they were in danger of being wholly 
scattered. Quadratus laboured indefatigably to recover them, and he 
succeeded. Order and discipline were restored, insomuch thatata 


bag 


E 
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-Quadratus drew up an apology for the Christian Religion, which he 
addressed and delivered to the emperor; as did also Aristides, a Chris- 
tian writer at that time in Athens. Unfortunately these apologies are — 


of time, they would, in all probability, have thrown much light upon — 


mation what effect they produced on the mind of the em- 
*Gibb vol.i.e.3. +Eusebius, b. 4, c. 23, and Cave’s Life of Quadratus. 
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peror. “The pagan priests,” says Mosheim, “set the populace in mo- 
tién to demand from the magistrates, with one voice, during the public 
games, the destruction of the Christians; and the magistrates, fearing 
that a sedition might be the consequence of despising or opposing these 
popular clamours, were too much disposed to indulge them in their re- 
quests.” During these commotions, Serenus Granianus, proconsul of 
Asia, wrote to the emperor that “it seemed to him unreasonable, that 
the Christians should be put to death merely to gratify the clamours of 
the people, without trial, and without being convicted of any crime.” 
This seems to be the first instance of any Roman governor publicly 
- daring to question the propriety and justice of Trajan’s edict, which, 
_ inde deat of any moral guilt, inflicted death on Christians, merely 
__ because they were Christians. Serenus, at the time of writing his let- 
__ ter, was probably about to quit his office, but Adrian addressed the fol- 
lowing rescript to his successor. 


To Mixuttus Funpanus. 
“] have received a letter written to me by the very illustrious Sere- 
nus Granianus, whom you have succeeded. ‘To me, then, the affair 
_ seems by no means fit to be slightly passed over, that men may not be 
disturbed without cause, and that sycophants may not be encouraged 
in their odious practices. If the people of the province will appear 

_ publicly, and make open charges against the Christians, so as to give 

them an opportunity of answering for themselves, let them proceed in 
that manner only, and not by rude demands and mere clamours. For 
it is much more proper, if any person will accuse them, that you should 
take cognizance of these matters. If, therefore, any accuse, and shew 
that they actually break the laws, do you determine, according to the 
nature of the crime. But, by Hercules! if the charge be a mere cal- 
umny, do you estimate the enormity of such calumny, and punish it as 
it deserves.”* 
_ This rescript seems to have somewhat abated the fury of the perse- 
~ cution, though not wholly tohave put an end to it. Tertullian, in refer- 
ence to these times, informs us, that Arrius Antoninus, then proconsol of 
Asia, when the Christians came in a body before his tribunal, ordered 
some of them to be put to death; and said to others, “You wretches! 
if ye will die, ye have precipices and halters.” He adds, that several 
other governors of provinces punished some few Christians, and dis- 
missed the rest, so that the persecution was neither so general nor so 
__ severe as it had been under Trajan. 
_ During the reign of Adrian, the Jews once more attempted to free 
themselves from the Roman yoke. <A rebellious chief arose among 
_ them, of the name of Barchochebas, who assumed the ti a of 
the Jews,” and prevailed upon these deluded people, thinned as they ~ 
were by slaughter, and dispersed throughout the different provinces, to 
rally round his standard, and contend with the Romans for empire. 
While the rebellion was in progress, the Christians, refusing to join the - 
standard of this fictitious Messiah, suffered the most atrocious indigni- 
ties, and were massacred without mercy, until the fall of their leader, 

_ and the destruction of his adherents put an end to the sedition. The 

-*Eusebius, b. 4,c. 9, and Justin Martyv’s first Apology, ad finem. Sa 
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issue of the rebellion was the entire exclusion of the Jews from the 
territory of Judea. — 

After a reign of red ae years, Adrian was succeeded, in the 
year 138, by Titus Antoninus Pius, a senator about fifty years of age, 
whom he declared his successor, only on the condition that he himself 
should immediately adopt Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a youth of about 
seventeen, and by these two Antonines the Roman world was governed 
forty years. Their united reigns, says Gibbon, are possibly the only 
period of history, in which the happiness of a great people was the sole 
object of government.* | ete. poet 

The elder Antoninus appears to have been a most amiable prince. 
He diffused order and tranquillity throughout the empire; and, in his — 
own personal character and intentions, was guiltless of Ca. ‘ 
The disciples of Jesus were nevertheless cruelly treated in some of the 
provinces of Asia, and it occasioned Justin Martyr to write his first 
apology, which was presented to the emperor. The crimes they were 
accused of by their enemies, were impiety and atheism, which are re- 
futed by Justin in his apology. In several of the former edicts, the 
word crime had not been sufficiently determined in its signification. 
m Hence, the pagan priests, and even the Roman magistrates, frequently 
-_ applied this term to the profession of Christianity itself. But Antoni- 
¥ nus issued an edict, in which he decided the point on the side of hu- 
- -manity and justice. He addressed a letter to the province of Asia, in 


A 
~ 


favour of the persecuted Christians, which is of too much importance 


_ to be here omitted. eS 
ee - _ Tu Exreror To raz Common ba or AsTA. — : 
“J am clearly of opinion, that the gods will take care to discover 


_ such persons (as those to whom you refer.) For it much more concerns 
_ them to punish those who refuse to worship them, than you, if they be 
~ ism and other crimes, which you can by no means prove. To themit — 
appears an advantage to die for their religion, and they gain their — 
point, while they throw away their lives, rather than comply with your 
injunctions. As to the earthquakes, which have happened in times ‘* 
past or more recently, is it not proper to remind you of your own de- 


a 


spondency, when they happen, and to desire you to compare your spirit = 


= Sh 


with theirs, and observe how serenely they confide in God? In such 
seasons you seem to be ignorant of the gods, and to neglect their wor- — 
ship. You live in the practical ignorance of the supreme God himself, 
and you harass and persecute to death those who do worship him. 
Concerning these same men, some others of the provincial governors 
wrote to our divine father Adrian, to whom he returned for answer, 


“that they should not be molested, unless they appeared to attempt  .— 
something against the Roman government.” Many also have made 


application to me concerning these men, to whom I have returned an 
_ answer agreeable to the maxims of my father. But if any person will 
still persist in accusing the Christians, merely as such, let the accused e 
acquitted, though he appear to be a Christian, and let the accuser be 


’ : punished.” ee e a : { ' bs i 

:. eta up at Ephesus, in the Common Assembly of Asia. 
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Letters of afotlar import were also written to ‘the arrisseans, the 
Thessalonians, the Athenians, and all the Greeks, as we are informed 
by Eusebius: and the humane emperor took ¢ ré that his edicts were 
carried into effect. He reigned three and twenty years, and it seems 
reasonable to conclude, that during the greater part of this time, Chris- 
tians were permitted to worship God in peace. This must have been 
a halcyon season to the poor afflicted disciples of Jesus, when they 
were permitted to sit under their own vine and fig tree, without fear or 
molestation; but it terminated with the life of the elder Antoninus, a- 
bout the year 162, at which time the government devolved wholly upon 
his late colleague, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

This prince, at the age of twelve years, embraced the rigid system of 
_ the stoical philosophy, which he also laboured to inculcate upon the 
minds of his subjects. He even condescended to read lectures of phi- 
losophy to the Roman people, in a manner, says Gibbon, who neverthe- 
less eulogises his character, more public than was consistent with the 
modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an emperor. Under his reign 
commenced what is generally accounted the fourth persecution of the 
Christians. It is not improbable that he had beheld with an anxious 
eye, the lenity which had been shewn them by his predecessors, and 
that the occasional interruptions that had been given them, were, at 
least, with his connivance. Certain it is, that no sooner had he attain- 
ed to the full exercise of his power, than he completely discarded the 
tolerant principles of Antoninus Pius, and threw open once more the 
floodgates of persecution. 

The churches of Asia appear to have suffered dreadfully at this pe- 
riod. Polycarp was pastor of the church in Smyrna, an office which 
he had held for more than eighty years, and which he had filled up 
with honour to himself, to the edification of bis Christian brethren, and 
the glory of his divine Master. It only remained for him now to seal 
his testimony with his blood. ‘The eminence of his station soon mark- 
ed him out as the victim of popular fury. The cry of the multitude 
against Polycarp was, “This is the doctor of Asia, the father of the 
_ Christians, the subverter of our gods, who teaches many that they 


- must not perform the sacred rites, nor worship our deities. Away with 


these Atheists.” The philosophy of the emperor could not teach him, 
that this pretended Atheism was a real virtue, which deserved to be en- 
couraged and propagated amongst mankind. Here reason and philos- 
_ ophy failed him; and his blind attachment to the gods of his country 
“ cansed him to shed- much blood, and to become the destroyer of the 
its of the living God.* 
C friends of Polycarp, anxious for his safety, prevailed on him to 
draw himself from public view, and to retire to a neighbouring 
village: which he did, continuing with a few of his brethren, day and 
night, in prayer to God, for the tranquillity of all the churches. The 
most diligent search was, in the mean time, made for him without effect. 


_ But when his enemies proceeded to put some of his brethren to the tor- 


_ *This is the “upg whom Pope has panegyrized in the following linesaey 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains zh 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains; rm 
Like good Aurelius, let him reign; or bleed 
Like Socrates ; thee man js great indeed.” ry a 
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ture, with ini Maspals them to betray him, he could no Jon- 
‘ger be prevailed upon | ‘to remain concealed. “'The will of the Lord be 
done,” was his pious eja eon on uttering which he made a volun- 
_tary surrender of himself to his persecutors, saluted them with a cheer- 
ful countenance, and invited them to refresh themselves at his table, on- yee 
ly soliciting from them on his own behalf one hour for prayer. ‘They ae 
granted his request, and his devotions were prolonged to double the 
period, with such sweetness and savour, that all who heard him were 
struck with admiration, several of the soldiers repenting that they were 
* employed against so venerable an old man.” | His prayer being ended, 
they set him on an ass, and conveyed him towards the city, being met 
on the road by Herod, the Irenarch, (a kind of justice of the peace) 
and his father Ni ee who were the chit agents in this persecution.”* 
‘Many efforts were tried to shake his constancy, and induce him to ab- 
jure his profession; at one time he was threatened by the proconsul 
with the fury of wild beasts. “Call for them,” said Polycarp, “it does 
not become us to turn from good to evil.” “Seeing you make so light 
of wild beasts,” said the magistrate, “I willtame you with the more 
terrible punishment of fire.” But Polycarp bravely replied, “You g- sy 
threaten me witha fire that is quickly extinguished, but are ignorant ; 
by OF the eternal fire of God’s judgment, reserved for the wicked in the _ 
other world. But why do you delay? Order what Aichmout you 
Ne Thus, finding him impenetrable both to the arts of seduc- © 
tion and the dread of punishment, the fire was commanded to be 
lighted, and the body of fis venerable fthge burnt to ashes, in the - 
- year 166. 
be Melito was, at this sorted; pastor of the Mistipinidg anirchyet Sir 
‘dis. As the rage of persecution grew more violent, he drew uy 
gy for the Christians, which he presented to the empert sa ¢ 
é bout the tenth year of his reign, a fragment of which is still pr 
served in Eusebius. “He complains of itas an almost unheard of thin 
_ foes men were now pe uted, and tn pall Bie new ¢ le Zion ee 


in 
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| # ine the things eee on the @hitetlank and stop se persecutio 
revoking the edict published against them; and reminds him, the > 
- Christian religion was so far from being destructive to the Roman em- 

ek its enemies suggested, that the latter was wanes enla ge 


ropagatio a thereof.f 
i ie se year that Polycarp was put to death (1665) ast 
tye d up .second apology, which he addressed to the emper 


~~ toninus, and to the senate of Rome. He'states the case of his Ch 
tian brethren, complains of the unrighteousness and cruelty with 
i "they were every where treated, in being punished merely because ‘* 
pes were Christians, without being acc con of. any crimes; answers the — 
scans objections against them, and de; es no greater favour than that 
the world might be. teally acquainted with their case. His appeal 
: ea es Life | a} aes 53. +Cave’s a & Eusebius, b. 4, c. 26. ; 
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seems to have produced no impression upon those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Justin and six of his companions were seized and carried 
before Rusticus, the prefect of the city of Rome, where many attempts 
were made to persuade them to obey the gods and comply with the 
emperor’s edicts. Their exhortations had no effect. “No man,” says 
Justin, “who. is in his right mind, can desert truth to embrace error 
and impiety.” And when threatened, that unless they complied they 
_ should be tortured without mercy, «Dispatch us as soon as you please,” 
said the disciples, “for we are Christians, and cannot sacrifice to idols.” 
On saying which the governor pronounced the following sentence, that 
“for refusing to sacrifice to the gods, and to obey the imperial edicts, 
they should be first scourged and, then beheaded, according to law,” 
which was immediately carried into effect.* 

The history of the reign of this philosophic emperor abounds with 
similar instances of unrelenting cruelty on the part of the magistracy, 
and of patient suffering for Christ’s sake on that of his disciples. Jus- 
tin Martyr, inthe account he gives us of the martyrdom of Ptolemzus, 
assures us, that the only question asked him was, “Are you a Christian?” 
and upon his confessing that he was one, he was immediately put to 
death.t Lucius was also put to death for making the same confession, 
and for askin, _Urbicus the prefect why he condemned Ptolemy, who 

_ was neither convicted of adultery, rape, murder, theft, robbery, nor of 

any other crime, but merely for owning himself to be a Christian. 
es Hence it is sufficiently manifest, that it was the mere name of a Chris- 
. tian that was still made a capital offence, and that while these raion 
Pe "proceedings were sanctioned by an emperor who made great preten- 
se - sions to reason and philosophy, they were carried on for the purpose of 
_" supporting a system of superstition and idolatory repugnant to every 
_ principle of reason and truth. These cruelties were exercised on per- 
sons of the most virtuous characters, for their adherence to the worsbip 
of the one true God, the first principle of all true religion. 

How precious, in. those times especially, must have been the consol- 
atory sayings of Jesus Christ; and what but an unshaken confidence in 
his: mighty power and faithfulness could have supported the hearts of 

his people in such trying circumstances ?f 
Towards the close of the reign of this emperor (A.D. 177,) the 
_ flame of persecution reached a country, which had hitherto afforded 
‘no materials for ecclesiastical history, viz. the kingdom of France, in 
those days called Gallia. By whom, or by what means, the light of » 
the glorious gospel was first conveyed into that country, we have no 
eg tain information; for the first intelligence that we have of the fact 
it i > arises from the account of a dreadful persecution which came 
upon the churches of Vienne and Lyons, two cities De oatiguous to 
acter in that province. Vienne was an ancient Roman colony: — 
Lyons was more modern; and of this latter church | he presbyters or — 
elders were Pothinus and Iraneus. “Whoever (says Milner) casts his 

-eye on the map of France, and sees the situation of Lyons, at present 

the largest and most populous city in the kingdom, except Paris, may 

observe how favourable the confluence of the Rhine and the Soane, 

on which it stands, is for the purpomge of commerce. The navigation . 

*Cave’s LifeofJustin. +Sec. Apology, c.42, {John xiv. 27, xv. ae Xvi. 23, xvii. 24, ‘ 
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of the eaten all probability was conducted by the mer- 
chants of Lyons and Smyrna, and hence the easy introduction of the 


‘gospel from the latter place, and from the other Asist@churches, is 


apparent.” , 

That it was in some such way as this Christianity was first planted 
there, seems probable also from this circumstance, that not only the 
names of Pothinus and Ireeneus, the pastors of the church at Lyons, are 
Grecians, but that also the names of several other distinguished persons 
in these churches, prove them to have been of Greek extraction. And 
when we reflect upon the cruel persecutions by which the friends of Je- 


sus had been harassed, both in Greece and Asia Minor, it seems not un- 


reasonable to expect that they should seek an asylum from the storm in 
those cities. ‘The churches, too, though they appear to have been but 
recently planted, were evidently very numerous, at the time this terri- 
ble persecution overtook them. When the violence of the storm had 
in some measure subsided, a pretty copious account of it was drawn up, 
as is supposed, by Irzeneus, in the form of an epistle from the churches 
of Vienne and Lyons to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia. We are 


indebted to Eusebius for preserving it from oblivion, in his Ecclesiasti-. 


cal History, and I incline to the judgment of Dr. Lardner, when he 

pronounces it the finest thing of the kind in all antiquity.”* 
Eusebius gives it as a specimen of what was transacted in other: 

places; and that the reader may have some notion of the savage rage 


with which this persecution was carried on, not only with the conni- ste 
vance, but with the knowledge and approbation of this philosophic em- - 
. peror,I shall give a copious abridgement of the account. The epistle 
. “opens with the following simple address— Bese 


The servants of Christ, sojourning in Vienne and Lyons in France, 
brethren in Asia propria and Phrygia, who have the same faith 
of redemption with us; peace and grace, and glory, from 


and | 


ss 
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both to God and man—of exemplary conduct—a man ever unwearied 
in acts of beneficence, was roused at beholding such a manifest perver- 
sion of justice, and boldly demanded to be heard in behalf of the bre- 
thren, pled ‘ing himself to prove that there was nothing atheistic or 


impious among them. “He was a person of quality”’—but however 
equitable his demand was, it only served to excite the clamour of the 

in, and to irritate the governor, who merely asked him if he was a 
Christian, which he confessed in the most open manner, and for which 

‘he was immediately executed. Others imitated his confidence and 
zeal, and suffered with the same alacrity of mind. In process of time, 

ten of their number lapsed, “whose case,” say they, “filled us with 

- great and immeasurable sorrow.” This appears to haye much de- 
jected the churches, and to have spread a general alarm, “not that 

we dreaded the torment,” say they, “with which we were threatened, 

but because we looked forward unto the end, and feared the danger of 
apostacy.” The vilest calumnies were propagated against them at 

this time—they were accused of eating human flesh, and of various 
unnatural crimes; “of things,” say they, “not even fit to be mentioned 

or imagined, and such as ought not to be believed of mankind.” ‘The 

_ rabble became incensed against there, even unto madness—and the ties 
of blood, affinity or friendship, seem to have been wholly disregarded. 
“Now it was,” say they, “that our Lord’s word was fulfilled—‘the time 

will come when whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God ser- 
vice.” The martyrs sustained tortures which exceed the powers of 
. _ description. “'The whole fury of the multitude, the governor, and the 
_ ~. soldiers was spent in a particular manner on Sanctus, a deacon of the * 
' church of Vienne, and on Maturus, a late convert indeed, but a mag- 
- nanimous wrestler in spiritual things; and on Attalus of Pergamus, a 
man who had been the pillar and support of our church; and on Blan- 


dina, a female, who was most harbarously tortured from morning to 
night, with the intent of extorting from her a confession which should 
, criminate her brethren; but it was an evident refreshment, support, 
eae “Ls . Soto | |) Meee . ene 
and an annihilation of all her pains to say, ‘ama Christian, and no 
evil is committed among us.’ ” 
“ey The most barbarous indignities were inflicted upon Sanctus the dea- 


con, to extort from him something injurious to the gospel, which he sus- 
tained ina manner more than human; and such was the firmness with 
which he resisted the most intense sufferings, that to every question which 
sh was put to him by his tormentors, he had uniformly one reply, “I am 
a Christian.” ‘This provoked the executioners so much, that they ap- 
eh. plied red hot plates of iron to the tenderest parts of his body, till he 
Was one wound, and scarcely retained the appearance of the human 
form. Having left him a few days in this ulcerated condition, they 
_ hoped to make him more exquisitely sensible to fresh tortures. But 
vithe renewal of these while he was dreadfully swelled, was found have 
_ the effect of reducing him to his former shape, and restoring him to the 
use of his limbs. Biblias, a female, was one of those who had swerved 
from her profession at the commencement of the persecution. She 
was now pitched upon as being one who was likely to accuse the Chris- 
tians; and the more effectually to extort from her that confession 
which they wished her to make, this weak and timorous creature was 
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put to the torture. The fact which was pressed upon her to acknowl- 
_ edge was, that the Christians ate their children. “In her torture she 
recovered herself,” it is said, “and awoke as out of asl €ep, and in an- 
. — swer to their interrogations, thus remonstrated, ‘ How ¢ we eat in- 
~ . fants—we, to whom it is not lawful to eat the blood of beasts.’”* She 
~ now recovered her fortitude, avowed her Christianity, and “ was added 
“to the army of martyrs.” - sR eS eS 
ie K ‘he ten persons who had swerved from their profession in the hour 
of trial, and denied that they were Christians, not being credited by the 
magistrates, were refused the benefit of their recantation. They 
were insulted for their cowardice, and led to punishment along 
with the rest, as murderers, though not as Christians, on the evidence 
which shad been produced of their eating human flesh. They proceeded 
with countenances full of shame and dejection, while ‘those who suf- 
fered for their attachment to Christianity, appeared.cheerful and cour- 
ageous, so that the difference between them was perceptible to all the © 
by-standers. After this, no Christian who was apprehended, renoun-' 
ced his profession, but persevered init to the last. kes - 
‘The populace becoming clamorous to have the Christians thrown to 
the wild beasts in the amphitheatre, that favourite spectacle was at 
length provided for them, on this occasion, and Maturus, Sanctus, Blan- 
dina, and Attalus, were brought out for this purpose. wert previousto 
the wild beasts being produced, Maturus and Sanctus were put to the 
torture in the amphitheatre, as if it had not been applied to them be- _ 
fore; and every thing that an enraged multitude called for havingbeen 
_ tried upon them, they were at last roasted in an iron chair, tillthey ~ 
» sent fort the offensive effluvia of burnt flesh. Upon Sanctus, how- 
~ ever, the only effect produced was a declaration of his former confes- 
sion that he was a Christian; and at length death terminated his suffer. 


ings | <a 


* A late ecclesiastical historian (Mr. eee has the following remark upon this 
passage. ‘¢ Hence it appears that the eating of blood was not practised among the ee * 
Christians at Lyons; and that they understood not Christian liberty in this point.” — , 
But wiih all due deference to Mr. Milner, I cannot help wishing that he had 
shewn us, ‘* Who gave the Christians the liberty of eating things strangled and — 
blood.” Nothing can be more express than the prohibition, Acts xy. 28,29. Can | 

» those who plead their “ Christian liberty” in regard to this matter point us to any my 
part of the word of God, in which this prohibition is subsequently annulled? if . 
not, we may be allowed to ask, “‘By what authority, except his own, can anyof = = 
the laws of God be repealed?’ Mr, M. held that “the church has power to de- pes 
cree rites and ceremonies, and to settle controversies in matters of faith; and 
doubtless that church which has power to make new laws in Christ’s kingdom, can 
not want authority to abolish old ones; but where they obtained this powerandau- 
thority I have yet to learn. ms 5 ; ge" % 

The following remark of a sensible writer shews that he is far from agreeing with 
Mr. Milner in thinking that blood eating isany part of Christian liberty. ‘ This @. 
ut mat animals) being forbidden to Noah, appears also to have been — 


e. eating the blo : hi a 
-.. forbidden to all nkind; nor ought this prohibition to be treated as belonging t Oa 
/.- the ceremonies of the Jewish dispensation. It wasnot only enjoined before that dis- 
’ pensation existed, but was enforced upon the Gentile christians by the decrees of 
_ — the apostles, Acts xy.20. Too allege, as some do, our Lord’s words, “ that it isnot 
|. that which goeth into a man which defileth him,” would eangly justify the practice . 
of cannibals in eating human flesh. Blood is the life, and God seems to claim it as sa- | 
ered to himself. ‘Hence, in all the sacrifices, the blood was poured out before the 


ord, and in the sacrifice of Christ, he shed his blood, or poured out his ‘soul unto 
uth? Oe iigeel sii Fuller’s Disc. on Genesis, ix. 3, 4. 
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Blandina was then produced, and on being fastened to a stake, a wild 
beast was let loose upon her; but this she bore with the greatest com- 
posure; and, by her prayers, encouraged others to bear with fortitude 
whatever might befal them: butas the wild beast did not meddle with 
her, she was remanded back to prison. i 

At length Attalus was loudly called for; and he was accordingly led __ 
round the amphitheatre, with a board held before him, on which wasin- 
scribed, Tis 13 Arratus tue Curistran. It appearing, however, 
that he was a Roman citizen, the president remanded him to prison,. 
until the emperor’s pleasure should be known concerning him, and 
others who were in the same predicament. In this respite they so en- 
couraged many who had hitherto declined this glorious combat, as it 
was justly called, that great numbers voluntarily declared themselves 
Christians. : 

The emperor’s answer was, that they who confessed themselves to 


be Christians should be put to death; but that those who denied it 


should be set at liberty. Upon this, a public assembly was conyened, 
attended by a vast concourse of people, before whom the confessors 
were produced, when such of them as were found to be Roman citizens 
were beheaded, and the rest thrown to the wild beasts. But to the as- 
tonishment of all present, many who had previously renounced their 
Christianity, and were now produced only to be set at liberty, revoked 
their recantation, and, declaring themselves Christians, suffered with 
the rest. These had been greatly encouraged so to do, by Alexander, 
a Phrygian, who had shewn himself particularly solicitous for the per- 


severance of his brethren. 


The multitude became greatly enraged at this; and Alexander being 
called before the tribunal, and confessing himself a Christian, he was 
sentenced to be thrown to the wild beasts; and on the following day he 


- was produced in {he amphitheatre for that purpose, together with Atta- 


lus, whom the people had insisted upon being brought out once more. 
Previous to their exposure to the wild beasts they were subjected to a 
variety of tortures, and at last run through with a sword. During all 
this, Alexander said nothing, but evinced the greatest firmness of mind. 
And, when Attalus was placed in the iron chair, he only said, in allu- 
sion to the vulgar charge against the Christians of those days, of mur- 
dering and eating infants, “this, which is your own practice, is to de- 
your men; we neither eat men, nor practise any other wickedness.” 
Onthe last day of the show, Blandina was again produced, together with 
a young man of the name of Ponticus, about fifteen years of age, who 
had been brought out daily to be a spectator of the sufferings of others. 
This youth, being required to acknowledge the heathen deities, and 
refusing to do so, the multitude had no compassion for either of them, 
but subjected them to the whole circle of tortures, till Ponticus expired 


in them; and Blandina, having been scourged, and placed in the hot 


iron chair, was put into a net, and exposed to a bull; and after being 
tossed for some time by the furious animal, she was at length dispatch- 
ed with a sword. The spectators acknowledged that they had never 
known any female bear the torture with such fortitude. ne ee 
_ When this scene was over, the multitude continued to show their 
rage by abusing fre dead bodies of the Christians; Those who had 
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been suffocated in prison were thrown to the dogs, and watched day 
‘and night, lest their friends should bury them. ‘The same was done 
with the bodies that were unconsumed by the fire; that had been man- 
gled or burned, with the heads only of some, and the trunks of others. 
Even in this horrid state the heathens insulted them, by asking where . 
was their God, and what their religion had done for them. The man- —- 
gled carcasses having been exposed in this manner for six days, were 
then burned; and being reduced to ashes, the latter were cast into the 
river to disappoint them, as was fondly imagined, of their hopes of a 
resurrection. From what was done in this place, says Eusebius, we e 
may form an estimate of what was transacted in others.* we. 
The prisons were now glutted with the multitude of the Christians— 
they were thrust into the darkest and most loathsome cells, and num- 
bers were suffocated; even “ young men who had been lately seized, ss 
and whose bodies had been unexercised with sufferings, unequal to the «~ 
severity of the confinement, expired.” Pothinus, one of the elders of | 
‘the church at Lyons, upwards of ninety years of age, though very infirm 
and asthmatic, was dragged before the tribunal; “his body,” says the 
narrative, “worn out indeed with age and disease, yet he retained a ‘a 
soul through which Christ might triumph.” After being grossly ill- = 
treated by the soldiers and the rabble, who unmercifully dragged him 
about, insulting him in the vilest manner, without the least respect to 
his age, pelting him with whatever came first to hand, and every one 
lookire Mion himself as deficient in zeal if he did not insult him in 
some way or other; he was thrown into prison, and after languishing 
two days, expired. ea ie 
* These few instances, which indeed are but little in comparison of the 
horrid barbarities detailed.in this letter, may however give the reader 
some idea of this dreadful persecution, which, lamentable to tell, re- 
ceived the express sanction of the philosophic emperor Marcus Aure- 4 
lius. “He sent orders,” says the letter, “ that the confessors of Christ ; 
should be put to death; and that the apostates from their divine Master ,. 
should be dismissed.” Such proceedings, as Mosheim properly re- 
marks, will be an indelible stain upon the memory of the prince by “a 
whose order they were carried on. His death, however, which took  ~— 
place in the year 180, put a period to this, fiery trial, which, ith | eo 
scarcely any intermission, had raged in one quarter or other during a : 
“period of eighteen years. at 
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_ Sketch of the state of Christianity from the death of Marcus Aurelius to 
" the time of Constantine. A. D. 180—306. ee 


Auretius was succeeded in the government of the empire by his son - 
_ -Commodus, during whose reign of nearly thirteen years, the Christians 
enjoyed a large portion of external peace, and theirnumbers were every 
“ Shere multiplied to a vastextent. The character of this young prince 
formed a contrast to that of his father: he was not only an epicure, 
but, as Gibbon allows, “ he attained the summit of vice and infamy.” 

ree” | * Euseb. Hist, b. y. ch. 1. 
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Historians attribute the toleration which he granted the Christians, to 
the influence which Marcia, his favourite concubine, had obtained over ° 
hismind. She issaid to have hada predilection for their religion, and 
to have employed her interest with Commodusin their behalf. “There 
is nothing incredible in this, unless indeed the character of that lady 
should be thought incompatible with it. The Lord, in whose hand 
are the hearts of all men, and who turns them as the rivers of water, 
frequently sends his people relief in the most unexpected 1 manner, and 
by means from which they would least apprehend it—thus impressing 
upon their minds a conviction of his own dominion and sovereignty, 
-and of their entire dependence upon him. 6 
In the year 192, Commodus was put to death, in consequence of a 
conspiracy raised against him by his own domestics when the choice 
of a successor fell on Pertinax, prefect of the city, an ancient senator 
-» of consular rank, whose conspicuous merit had broke through the ob- 
- scurity of his birth, and raised him to the first honours of the state. The 
reign of this amiable prince, however, proved of short duration: for on 
the 28th March, of the same year, only eighty-six days after the death 
of Commodus, a general conspiracy broke out in the Roman camp, 
which the officers wanted either the power or inclination to suppress, 
and the emperor fell a victim to the rebellious fury of the Praetorian 
uards. © 
On the death of Pertinax the sovereign power devolved 7 Seve- 
rus, who, during the persecution of the churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
had sustained the rank of governor of that province. In the first year 
_of his reign, he permitted the Christians to enjoy a continuance of that 
‘ toleration which had been extended to them by Commodus and Perti- 
nax. But the scene changed towards thevlatter end of this century, 
and about the tenth year of his reign, which fallsin with the year 202, 
his native ferocity of temper broke out afresh, and kindled a very severe 
persecution against the Christians. He was then recently returned from 
_.. the east, victorious; and the pride of prosperity induced him to forbid 
‘pe Oe propagation of the gospel. He passed a law by which every subject 
of the empire was prohibited to change the religion of his ancestors for 
that of the Christian or Jewish. Christians, however, still thought it right 
_to obey God rather than man. Severus persisted and exercised the usual 
_ cruelties. At this time Asia, Egypt and the other provinces were de- 
~ luged with the blood of the martyrs, as appears from the testimonies of — 
F we Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, and other writers. It was this se- 
ries of calamities, during which Leonides, the father of Origen, and 
Trasneus, pastor of the church at Lyons, suffered martyrdom, that indu- 
ced Tertullian to write his Apology, and eral other books in defence 
. of the Christians. 

- The mention of Tertullian naturally dicots our attention to the pro- 
gress of Christianity, in a region which we have hitherto had no ocea- 
sion to notice, viz. the Roman province of Africa. This whole coun- 

y MR once the scence of Carthagenian greatness, abounded with Chris- 
__.. tians in the second century, though of the manner in which the gospel 
was introduced, and of the proceedings of its first preachers there, we 

have no account. A humerous church existed at Carthage in the lat- 

ter end of the second and beginning of the third century, of which 
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“not be displeased at my introducing in this place, the following inter- 


ee 


» by enforcing a discipline rigorous in the extreme. It is however due 
_to him to say, that he defended with great clearness and ability, the 


‘capacity. I cannot solicit these things from any other than from Hi © 
~ from whom I know [shall obtain them, if I ask agreeably tohiswill: = 


_ supplicate God for the emperor? Were we disposed to return evil 


es s , 
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Tertullian was’ one of the pastors. He may be said to have flourished 
from the year 194 to 220, though, if we may rely on the correctness 
of some of our historians, “he exhibited a striking instance, how 
much wisdom and weakness, learning and ignorance, faith and folly, 
truth and error, goodness and delusion, may be mixed up in the com- 
pee ned the same person.”* His works, which were written in 
atin, have been handed down to us;_and it certainly is matter of re- 
gret, that, in general, the subjects on which he wrote, are not more im- 
portant. Nor can it be denied, that there was much of the ascetic in 
his composition. He seems to have been deeply impressed with ap- 
prehensions that a spirit of lukewarmness and indifference was coming re 
upon the churches, and with the fear of their being infected by the 
customs of the pagans aroundthem; which he laboured to counteract 


doctrine of the revealed distinction in the Godhead, against Praxeas, who ; 
had propagated sentiments subversive of the Christian faith. Inthat 
workhe treats of the Trinity in unity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
—yet one God;—of the Lord Pou: Christ as both God and man; as 
at once the Son of man and the Son of God;—and of the Holy Spirit 
as the Comforter and Sanctifier of believers; and this he describes as. 
the rule of faith which had obtained from the beginning of the gospel. 
‘But his Apology for the Christians is an invaluable treatise; it ex- 
hibits a most pleasing view of the spirit and behaviour of the disciples 
of Jesus at that time, and of their adherence to the faith, order and 
discipline of the churches planted by the apostles. The reader will 


esting sentences; it is however proper to premise, that I give them 
rather as’ an abridgement, than as an exact transcript of my author, 
though his ideas are carefully preserved. ie le 

“ We pray for the safety of the emperors to the eternal God, the true, | ' 
the living God, whom emperors themselves would desire to be propi- eee 
tious to them, above all others who are called gods. We, looking up'to” » «ail 
heaven, with outstretched hands, because they are harmless, with na- 
ked heads, because we are not ashamed, without a prompter, becausé 
we pray from the heart; constantly pray for all emperors and kingsy” .e gem 
that they may have a long life, a secure empire, a safe palace, strong = 
armies, a faithful senate, a well moralized people, a quiet state of the = 
world; whatever Czesar would wish for himself in his public or private = 


because he alone can do these things: and I expect them from him, 
being his servant, who worship him alone, and am ready to lose es yet 
life in his service. Thus then let the claws of wild beasts pierce = 
us, or their feet trample on us, while our hands are stretched out to’ 

God: let crosses suspend us, let fires consume us, let swords pierce — 


our breasts—a praying Christian is in a frame for enduring any thing. ag ’ 
How is this, ye generous rulers? Will ye kill the good subjects who he. 


for evil, it were easy for us to avenge the injuries which we sustain. 
ith hee * Hawies? Church History, vol. i. p. 192. 
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But God forbid that his people should vindicate themselves by human 
force; or be reluctant to endure that by which their sincerity is evin- 
ced. Were we disposed to act the part, will not say of secret assas- 
sins, but of open enemies, should we want forces and numbers? It is 
true, we are but of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your towns, 


cities, islands, castles, boroughs, councils, camps, courts, palaces, sen- 
ate, forum;* we leave you only your temples. For what war should we. 


not be ready and well prepared, even though unequal in numbers; we, 


- who die with so much pleasure, were it not that our religion requires 


3 
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us rather to suffer death than to inflict it? If we were to make agen- 


eral secession from your dominions, you would be astonished at your 


solitude. Weare dead to all ideas of worldly honour and dignity ; no- 
thing is more foreign to us than political concerns; the whole world is 
our republic. io 

“ We are a body united in one bond of religion, discipline, and hope. 
We meet in our assemblies for prayer. We are compelled to have re- 
course to divine oracles for caution and recollection on all occasions. 
We nourish our faith by the word of God, we erect our hope, we fix 
our confidence, we strengthen our discipline, by repeatedly inculcating 
precepts, exhortations, corrections, and by excommunication, when it is 
needful. ‘This last, as being in the sight of God, is of great weight; and 
is a serious warning of the futuré judgment, if any one behave in so 
scandalous a manner-as to be debarred from holy communion. Those 
who preside among us are elderly persons, not distinguished for opu- 
lence, but worthiness of character.. Every one pays something into the 
public chest once a month, or when he pleases, and according to his 
ability and inclination; for there is nocompulsion. These gifts are, as 


_ itwere, the deposits of piety. Hence we relieve and bury the needy, sup- 


port orphans and decripit persons; those who have suffered shipwreck, 
and those who, for the word of God, are condemned to the mines or 
imprisonment. ‘This very charity of ours has caused us to be noticed 
by some: See, say they, how these Christians love one another. 

“ But we Christians look upon ourselves, as one body, inform- 
ed as it were by one soul; and, being thus incorporated by love, 
we can never dispute what we are to bestow upon our own members. 
And is it any great wonder, that such charitable brethren as enjoy all 
things in common, should have such frequent love-feasts? For this 
itis you traduce us, and reflect upon our little frugal suppers, not only 
as infamously wicked, but as scandalously excessive. The nature of this 
supper you may understand by its name, for it is the Greek word for — 
love, We Christians think we can never be too expensive, because we © 
consider all to be gain that is laid out in doing good. When therefore 
we are atthe charge of an entertainment, it is to refresh the bowels 
the needy. We feed the hungry, because we know God takes a pecu- 
liar delight in seeing us doit. If therefore we feast only with such 


*I cannot but think that this language of Tertullian is much too strong, and that 
the reader who would not be misled, should receive itwith some degree of qualifi- 
cation. Therecan be no doubt that the profession of Christianity had spread exten- 
sively at the commencement of the third century; but paganism was still the religion 
of the empire, andif any reliance can be placed upon Gibbon’s calculation as it re- 
specte this matter, “not more than a twentieth part of the subjects of the Roman 
empire had enlisted themselyes under the banners of the oross before the conver- 
sion of Constantine,” ‘ eae 
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brave and excellent designs, I leave you from thence to guess at the 
rest of our discipline in matters of pure religion. N othing earthly, 
nothing unclean, has ever admittance here. Our souls ascend in prayer 
to God, before we sit down to meat. We eat only what suffices na- 
ture, and drink no more than is strictly becoming chaste and regular 
persons. Wessup as servants that know we must wake in the night to 
the service of our Master, and discourse as those who remember that 
they are inthe hearing of God. When supper is ended, every one is 
inyited forth to sing praises to God; and by this you may judge of the 
meagure of drinking ata Christian feast. As we begin, so we conclude 
all with prayer, and depart with the same tenor of temperance and | 
_ modesty we came; as men who have not so properly been drinking, ” 
as imbibing religion.”* ; = 
_ There is something noble in the following appeal, with which Ter- 
__ tullian closes his apology. “ae 
~ ® And now, O worshipful judges, proceed with your shew of justice, 
and believe me, ye will be still more and more just in the opinion of 
the people, the oftener you make them a sacrifice of Christians. Cru- 
cify, torture, condemn, grind us all to powder if you can; your injus- 
tice is an illustrious proof of our innocence, and for the proof of this it 
_is that God permits us to suffer; and by your late condemnation of a 
Christian woman to the lust of a pander, rather than the rage of a lion, 
you notoriously confess that such a pollution is more abhorred by a 
Christian, than all the torments and deaths you can heap upon her. 
- But do your worst, and rack yourinventions for tortures for Christians. 
*Tis all to no purpose; you do but attract the notice of the world, and _ 
_ make it fall the more in love with our religion. The more you mow 
us down, the thicker we spring up—the Christian blood you spill is 
like the seed you sow; it springs from the earth again and fructifies the 
more. That which you reproach in us as stubbornness, has been the 
most instructive mistress in proselyting the world—for who has not 
been struck with the sight of what you call stubbornness, and from 
thence prompted to look into the reality and grounds of it; and who- 
ever looked well into our religion that did not embrace it? and who- 
ever embraced it [on proper grounds] that was not ready to die forit? _ 
For this reason it is that we thank you for condemning us, because — 
there is such a happy variance and disagreement between the divine 
and human judgment, that when you condemn us upon earth, God ap- 
solves us in heaven.” , aes 
Minucws Feurx was cotemporary with Tertullian, and rather be- 
fore than after him. He had been a Roman orator, but, being converted — 
~ to the Christian faith, he wrote an eloquent and learned defence of © 
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tion, who poured contempt upon their deities, derided their worship, 
scoffed at their priests, and despised their temples as no better thaf 
charnel houses and heaps of dead men’s bones. Octavius, having pa- 
tiently listened to this severe philippic, addresses himself to Minucius, 
and tells him that he shall endeavour to the best of his ability, by sta- 
ting the truth, to exonerate his religion from the foul aspersions cast 
‘upon it by his opponent. He does not deny the fact, that the Chris- 
_tians poured contempt upon the gods of the heathen. On the contrary, 
he freely admits it, and-proceeds to evince the vanity of the worship 
of theirimages. “The mice,” says he, “the swallows, and the bats, 
gnaw, insult, and sit upon your gods; and, unless you drive them away, 

_ they build their nests in their mouths; the spiders weave their webs 
over their faces. You first make them, then clean, wipe and protect 
them, that you may fear and worship them. Should we view all your 
rites, there are many things which justly deserve to be laughed at— 
others that call for pity and compassion.” 

_ He then proceeds to discuss the subject with his opponent in regular 
order. He shews that man differs from the other creatures on this 
lower world, chiefly in this, that while the beasts of the field are crea- 
ted prone to the earth, bent downward by nature, and formed to look 
no further than the good of their bellies—man was created erect and 
upright, formed for the contemplation of the heavens, susceptible of rea- 
son and conscience—calculated to lead him to the knowledge and imi- 

_ tation of God. Hence he infers the absurdity of atheism and the ne- 
cessity of a great first cause, as one of the clearest dictates of reason 

_ and conscience. “ When you lift up your eyes to heaven,” says he, 
and survey the works of creation around you, what is so clear and 

undeniable, as that there is a God, supremely excellent in understand- 

ing, who inspires, moves, supports, and governs all nature. Consider 


” all equally necessary. What an argument for providence is this, which 
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I speak of the various artillery for the defence of every animal— 
pez eee with horns and hedged about with teeth, or fortified with 
h 10 s and claws, or speared with stings, while others are swift of foot 
orof wing? But, above all, the beautiful structure of man most plain- 
ly speaks a God. Man, of stature straight, and countenance erect, with 
_ eyes placomeresniliie centinels, watching over the other senses with- 


who have come after him. . 


Mi Adverting to the accusation, that the Christians ‘were in gical a 
» poor and despicable race of men, their apologist replies, “That the 


= 


which it may be fairly doubted if he has ever been surpassed by any 
a . 


most of us are poor, is not our dishonour, but our glory. The mind, as 
‘it is diecipatadiog luxury, so it is strengthened by frugality. But how 
can a man be poor whe wants nothing, who covets not what is another’s, 
who is rich towards God? That man is rather poor, who, when he has 
much, desires more. No man can be so poor as when he was born. 
The birds live without any patrimony; the beasts find pasture every | 
day, and we feed uponthem. Indeed, they are created for our use, 
which, while we do not covet, we enjoy. That man goes happier to 
heaven, who is not burdened with an unnecessary load of riches. Did | 
we think estates to be useful to us, we would beg them of God, who, © 


» being Lord lie would afford us what is necessary. But we choose 
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~ rather to con a1 riches than to possess them, preferring innocence. ~ 
and patience to them, and desiring rather to be good than prodigal. 
‘Our courage is increased by infirmities, and affliction is often the — 
school of virtue.” Zzite s saaias te? 
_ Aruenacoras lived in the reigns of Adrian and the Antonines. He _ 
was, in his younger days, a heathen philosopher, and designing to write. awe" 
against the Christians, sat down to read their scriptures, with the view = = 
of making his work more complete. A ae inquiry into the divine ae 
oracles, however, brought him over to that faith which he wished to = 
destroy. He drew up an apology for the Christians, addressed! to Mar-- vie oe 
cus Aurelius, in which he complains, that while the other subjects of 
the Roman government were freely permitted to worship the deities 
‘according to their own voluntary choice, the Christians alone, whose ae 
worship was pure, simple, and worthy of the Deity, were not only de- 
nied this privilege, but were most unjustly maligned, slandered, and . 
_ persecuted. He vindicates them from the charge of atheism, of which | B. 
they were accused by their heathen adversaries; refutes the calumny sia 
of their eating human flesh, and the impure and unnatural connections 
with which they were charged, by shewing the sanctity of their doc- 
trines, and the purity and innocence of their lives. “Why should you~ . 
be offended at our very name,” says he; “the bare name does not de- ee 
serve your hatred; it is wickedness alone that deserves punishment. 
‘If we are convicted of any crime, less or more, let us be punished; but 
' _ not merely for the name of a Christian; for no Christian can be a bad 
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1, unless he acts contrary to his profession. We are accused, ‘that es 
> not worship the same gods as your cities, and offer them sacri- 
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fices.’ But consider, O emperor! that the Maker and Governor of 
this world stands in no need,of blood and sweet-smelling incense; he 
delights in himself; nothing is wanting in him. The sacrifice he de- 
mands is a rational and acceptable service.” tf 

Again, “There is an infamous report,” says he, “that we are guilty 

_of three great crimes, viz. impiety against the gods, feeding on mur- 
dered infants, and of incestuous copulations. If these be true, spare 
* neither age norsex; punish us, with our wives and children; extirpate 
us out of the world, if any among us live as beasts, (though even the 
beasts of the field do not these abominable things.) But if any man 
be baser than a beast, to commit such wickedness, let him be punished 
for it. If these, however, be false and scandalous calumnies against 
sus, notice them as such. Inquire into our lives, into our opinions, into 
our obedience to authority, our concern for your person and govern- 
ment; allow us only that common justice and equity you grant your 
enemies, and we ask no more, being assured of the victory, and are wil- 
ling to lay down our lives for the truth.”* 

Lastly, in vindication of their manner of life, Athenagoras says— | 
«Among us, the meanest day labourers, and old women, though not able 
to dispute about their profession, yet can demonstrate its usefulness in 

their lives and good works. They do not, indeed, critically weigh 
their words, and recite elegant orations; but they manifest honest aud 
virtuous actions, while, being buffeted, they strike not again, nor sue 
. those at law who spoil and plunder them; they give liberally to those 
; that ask, and love their neighbour as themselves. us we do, be- 
‘cause we are assured that there is a God who spel human af- 
fairs, who made both us and the whole world, and to whom we must at 
_* last give an account of all the actions of our lives.”t 
These are, unquestionably, triumphant appeals, and reflect the high- 
est honour on the Christians of those days. But, however eloquent 
and forcible, they appear to have been little regarded by the rulers and 
magistrates. 
~ We have taken a review of the siate of things thoughout the second _ 
century, and, painful as the recitai is, we shall find that matters were _ 
‘tittle, if atall, improved, during some parts of the third, on which we 
are now entering. “That the Christians suffered in this century,” says 
Mosheim, “calamities and injuries of the most dreadful kind, is a mat- 
_ ter that admits of no debate; nor was there, indeed, any period of it,in — 
_ which they were not exposed to perpetual dangers. ‘The law which 
_ Severus had enacted, forbidding his subjects to change their religion, 
_ was, in its effects, most prejudicial to Christians; for, though it did not 
- formally condemn them, and seemed only adapted to put a stop to the 
further progress of the gospel, yet it induced rapacious and unjust ma- 


*Athenagoras’ Legatio pro Christianis, c. 4. 
- +It has been made a question by some, how far it is probable the apologies which 
were, from time to time, drawn up by the Christians and addressed to the emperors, 
ever reached the hands of thosemonarchs, But, with all their pomp and mightiness, 
there is good reason to think, that the Roman emperors were more accessible than 
many of the petty sovereigns of Europe are in the present day. Augustus, for exam- 
ple, suffered all sorts of persons to approach him; and when a poor man once offered 
him a petition in a timorous manner, with a hand half extended and half drawn back, 
the emperor jested with him, and told him he looked as if he was giving an half-penny 
to an elephant.—Jortin’s Remarks, ie aye : 
ee oe 
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‘ ae to persecute, “yen unto death, the poorer sort among the 
Christians; that thus the richer might beled, through fear of similar 
freatment, to purchase their safety at an expensive rate.” 
_ It seems to have been during the reign of Severus, that,the martyr- 
dom of Perpetua and Felicitas, with that of their companions, took 
». place at Carthage, in Africa, the residence of Tertullian, about the 
- year 202. The account is too interesting to be omitted; ‘and it will 
serve in addition to the history already detailed of the transactions at 
Lyons and Vienne, to give a clear idea of the manner in which these 
» -ancient persecutions were wont to be conducted. Augustine refers to 
the one of Perpetua, in his Works, vol. vii. p. 304; and Ileury has also 
- given a copious account of the subject, vol isbe vin 0 
» On this occason, three young men, whose names were Saturninus, 
~ Secundulus, and Revocatus, were apprehended ona charge of being 
Christians, (probably occasioned by a rumour that they were all of — 
them about to be baptized and added to the church,) and along with, 


them two females of the names of Felicitas and Perpetua; the latter a 
widow of the age of twenty-two, of a good family, and well educated, 
having a father and mother living, besides two brothers, and an infant 
atthe breast. The father of Perpetua, who alone of all the family 
continued a heathen, no sooner heard that his daughter was informed __ 
against, than he had recourse to every method of persuasion, and even 
of compulsion, to induce her to desist from her purpose of suffering 
_ martyrdom; so that she rejoiced when he left her; and in this interval 
she and the rest were baptized. Some days afterward, they were all , 
thrown into prison, where the treatment she met with very much af 
fected her at first, particularly the darkness of the place, the heat oc- 
casioned by the number of prisoners, the rudeness of the soldiers, and 
especially her anxiety about her child. ‘Two of the deacons of the —_ 
church, however, Tertius and Pomponius, who ministered to their wy ; 
wants, procured, by the influence of money, the removal of alltheChris- 
_ tian prisoners into a more airy part of the prison, where Perpetua had = 
_ the opportunity of suckling her child, which was ready t orwant 
of it. In this situation, she comforted her mother, and | yale 


ew 


encouraged inher resolution. __ a . 
A few days after this, a report was prevalent, that:these Christi 
_~ prisoners would soon be called before the governor; on which her fa~ — 
_ ther, overwhelmed with grief, came to her, entreating her to have com~ _ 
passion on his grey hairs, and on her mother, brothers, and child, | 
which he said could not survive her. This he did, kissing her hands, . 
and throwing himself at her feet, evincing stronger affection for her than 
he had before done. This much increased her concern; add to which, 
~ that he was the only relative she had who would not think themselves, 
. in reality, honoured by her conduct. To all his entreaties, however, — 
she uniformly returned this answer, that she was not at her own dispo- 
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uing day, while she and her friends were dining, they were. 
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summoned if an audience in the public ora where a prodigious crowd 
was assembled. Here all her fellow prisoners confessed that they were 
but before Perpetua had an opportunity of doing it in the 
r form, her father presented himself, holding her child in his 
nd supplicating her to have compassion on him. In these en- 
treaties We was joined by Hilarianus, the procurator, who besought her 


to think of her aged father and her own child, and to offer sacrifice for. 


the safety of the emperor. She only answered, that she was a Chris- 
tian, and could not doit. © 

ee _ After this, the father was commanded to dete but showing a re- 

ug _ luctance to retire, one of the lictors struck him with a rod, which af- 

~ fected her, she said, as much asif she had been herself stroke How- 

ever, having all made their confessions, they were sentenced to be 

thrown, to the wild beasts; notwithstanding which, they returned to the 

prison filled with joy. Perpetua now sent Pomponis, the deacon, to 

Bs equest that her child might be sent to her, as heretofore, that she 

might have the privilege of suckling it; but that indulgence was denied 

her. She bore the disappointment, "however, with fortitude, even 
greater than she herself could have expected. 

_ After: a few days, Pudeus, the jailor, being favourably inclined _to- 

by wards them, gave permission to their friends to visit them, and when 

a. the time of exhibition drew near, the father of Perpetua also renewed 

his visit. He now threw himself upon the ground, tore his beard, leav- 

_ ing nothing either to be said or done, which he thought could tend to 

move her; but without any other effect than to excite her pity towards 

him." = 

_ The author of the narrative next proceeds to give an account of 

some of the other prisoners; and the case of Felicitas is almost as in- 

teresting as that of Perpetua. Being eight months advanced in preg- 

ene’ was fearful lest her execution should be put off till another 

time, and that then she s j0uld die in the company of ordinary malefac- 


pia 


‘ tors. Her c companions also were ote at the reflection of going 
without her. Three days before the ex bition, however, she was des 
_ fivered; and, being in great pain, those who were about her,asked hoy 
_ she would be able to endure the being exposed to wild beasts, wher 


she was so much affected with the pains of childbirth. She replied, 
that in this case she was left to herself, but that in her other sufferings 


Ta she should have another to support her, even Him for whom she suffer- 


ace delivered of a daughter, a sister of hers undertook to bring 
Secundulus died in prison; but the 
f their friends, called Saturus, who, after they were apprehended, 
es surrendered himself. 
~The day preceding the exhibition, they all joined in a love-feast with 
their Christian friends, who had permission to visit them, in the pres- 
ence of many strangers, whom curiosity | had brought to the place. To: 
__ these, the prisoners expressed great joy in the idea of their approach- 
ing sufferings, and endeavoured to gain their attention'to the great 


cause for which they were about to suffer. Saturus bade them ob 


serve their countenances, that they might know them all again the 
next day. From this extraordinary spectacle the strangers me 
with marks of astonishment, and many of them afterwards 7 a ig @ con- 
verts. ' ; 
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y had been joined by anoth- _ 
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eet ing Secied by force to do that, for Wcrian whieh “hey 
were willing to lay down their lives, the tribune granted them the 

_ ilege of dying in their own habits. ns 

i They then entered the amphitheatre; when Perpetua Savane 


singing hymns, and her three male companions solemnly exhorted the : 
people as they went along. Coming in view of the Propretor, they 
said, “You judge us, but God will judge you.” This so enraged 
populace; that, at their request, all the three were scourged; bat in 
this they rejoiced, as having the honour to share in one part of the suf 
ferings of their Saviour. ve 
’ When the wild beasts were let loose, Saturninus, according to eae _ 
which he had previously expressed, died by the attack of several £3 
them rushing upon him at the same time; and ReVocatus was killed 
a leopard and a bear. Saturus was first exposed to a wild boar; 
but while the attending officer was gored by the animal so that he end 
on the following day, he himself was only dragged about and not 
rially hurt. A bear, too, to which he was next exposed, would ni Bay * 
out of its den to meddle with him. He was, however, thrown in the _ 
way of a leopard, towards the end of the exhibition, and so much blood 
gushed ou bate of his bites, that the spectators ridiculed him, a cs 
ing baptized with blood. Not being quite killed, h poe a 
was withdrawn, addressed Pudeus, the jailor, ‘exhor ! 
-fastness in the faith, and not t Jisheartened by his su 
even took a ring from his finger, and dipping it in one of I 
- gave it him as a pledge. ‘ 
+ Perpetua and Felicitas were first enclosed in a net, and then - 
ed toa wild cow. But this sight struck the spectators with horror, — 
he former was a delicate woman, and the breasts of the latter mete Pa ‘ 
ming with milk after her delivery. They were therefore recalled, xd 
exposed in a common loose dress. Perpetua was first tossed by 
beast; and, being thrown down, she had the presenc of mind Oe 
pose her dress as she lay on the ground. Then rising, and eeir 
Paci much more torn than 1 herself, she gave her hand to,her, a 
| ed her to rise; and for some time they both stood together, 
ate of the amphitheatre. ‘Thither Perpetua sent for her brother, © * 
med exhorted him to continue firm in the faith, to love his fellow am 
- tians, and not to be discouraged by her sufferings. | ee 
+ Being a all in a mangled condition, they were now taken to ihe auth 
a execution, to be dispatched with a sword; but the populace 
they should be taken to another place, where the exe- 
ight be seen : 0 more advantage, they got up of their.own ac- ~ 
ther. © ‘Then, nee iki other the kiss of charity, 
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they quietly resigned themselves to their fate. In walking, Saturus 
had supported Perpetua, and he expired first. She was observed to 
direct a young and ignorant soldier, who was appointed to be her exe-_ 
cutioner, in what manner he should perform his office. 


In the year 211, the tyrant Severus died, after a reign of eighteen 
years, and the churches found repose and tranquillity under his son and 


: successor, Caracalla, though, in other respects, a monster of wicked- 
ness, whose life, says Gibbon, disgraced human nature. Yet he nei- 


ther oppressed the Christians himself, nor permittéd any others to treat 
them with cruelty or injustice. And though few men have ever ex- 
ceeded him in the ferocious vices, nevertheless, during the six years 
and two months that he reigned, the disciples found in him friendship 


and protection. 


~Macrinus, who from an obscure extraction had been raised to an el- 


~ evated rank in the Roman army, and who had been accessary to the 
_ death of Caracalla, was elected by the army to fill the imperial throne; 
_ but he had reigned only one year and two months, when he was suc- 


ceeded by Heliogabalus, a youth of fifteen, whose follies and vices 
were infamous; and although, as Mosheim says, perhaps the most odi- 
ous of mortals, yet he shewed no marks of bitterness or aversion to the 


- disciples of Christ. He was slain at the age of eighteen, having reign- 


‘* 
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ed three years and nine months, and was succeeded, in the year 222, 
by his cousin, Alexander Severus, who was then only in the sixteenth 
year of his age; a prince distinguished by a noble assemblage of illus- 
trious virtues, and esteemed one of the best characters in profane histo- 
ry. He did not, indeed, abrogate the existing laws against the Chris- 
tians, which accounts for the mention of a few martyrdoms under his 


administration. He nevertheless shewed them, in various ways, and on 
many occasions, unequivocal testimonies of kindness and regard. Some 
attribute this to the instructions and counsels of his mother, Julia 
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Mammea, for whom he had a high degree of love and veneration; and 
who was herself favourably ee lone the Christians. Being 
at \ntioch with her son, A. D. 229, she sent for the renowned Origen, 

resided at Alexandria, to come to her, that she might enjoy the 


pleasure and advantages of his conversation. It does not appear that 
either the emperor or his mother, so far understood and believed the 


_ Christian doctrine as to make an open profession of it, though their fa- 


vourable sentiments induced them to tolerate the sect during their 


_ lives, which were prolonged to the year 235, when hey were both put | 


he 
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to death in a conspiracy raised by Maximin, a man who had risen from~ 


the humblest ranks of life to a dignified station in the army, and who 
~ now was made emperor. 


From the death of Severus, which happened in 211, to the com- 


~~ mencement of the reign of Maximin, A. D. 235, a period of about five 


and twenty-years, the condition of the Christians was in some places 
prosperous, and in all tolerable. But with Maximin the aspect of af- 
fairs changed. The character of this latter monarch formed a striking 
contrast to that of his predecessor. The former tyrants, says Gibbon, 
viz. Caligula and Nero, Commodus and Caracalla, were all dissolute 
and inexperienced youths, educated in the purple, and corrupted by 
the pride of empire, the luxury of Rome, and the perfidious voice of 
i 
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flattery. The cruelty of Maximin was derived from a different source 
_ —the fear of contempt. Though he depended on the attachment of 
' the soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their own, he was conscious 
that his mean and barbarous origin, his savage appearance, and his to- 
tal ignorance of the arts and institutions of civil life, formed a very un- 
favourable contrast with the amiable manners of Alexander Severus. 
He remembered, that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited be- 
fore the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and:had been denied ad- 
mittance by the insolence of theirslaves.. He recollected, also, the 
friendship of a few, who had relieved his poverty and assisted his rising 
‘hopes. But those who had spurned, and those who had protected him, 
were guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of his original obscurity. 
For this crime many were put to death; and by the execution of sev- 
» eral of his benefactors, Maximin published, in characters of blood, the. 
indelible history of his baseness and ingratitude. Sens 
The sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to every suspicion against 
those among his subjects who were the most distinguished by their - 
birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed by the sound of treason, his 
cruelty was unbounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against his life 
was either discovered or imagined, and Magnus, a consular senator, 
named as the principal author of it. Without a witness, without a trial, 
and without an opportunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand of 
his supposed accomplices, were put to death. Confiscation, exile, or 
simple death, were, however, esteemed uncommon instances of his len- 
ity. Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in 
the hides of slaughtered animals, others tobe exposed to wild beasts, == 
others again to be beaten to death with clubs. Throughout the Ro- 2 
man world, a general cry of indignation was heard, imploring vengeance z 
against the common enemy of human kind; and, at length, by an act of «tle. “an 
private oppression, a peaceful and unarmed province was driven i 


rebellion against him.* wy . ae : 
The malice of Maximin, against the house of the late emperor, by . . 
whom the Christians had been so peculiarly favoured, stimulated him eT ” 
to persecute them bitterly; and he gave orders to put to death the pas- — :" 
torsof the churches, whom he knew Alexander had treated as his inti- — 
mate friends. The persecution, however, was not confined to them; — * 
others suffered at the same time; and a letter from Firmilian to Cyp- ” 
rian, bishop of Carthage, preserved in the works of the latter, informs = 
that the flame extended to Cappadocia and Pontus.t Ambrose, 
the friend of Origen, and Protoe tetus, pastor of the church in Cexsarea, — 
“suffered much in the course of it; and to them Origen dedicated his _ 
Book of Martyrs. He himself was obliged to retire; but the tyrants — 
reign lasted only three years, in which time it must be confessed that 
the rest of the world had participated of his cruelties as much as the Re 
Christians.{ But the name of Origen is too important to be passed 
over in a history of the Christian church with only a casual or inciden- : 
tal mention. “He was aman,” says Dr. Priestley, “so remarkable for 
his piety, genius, and application, that he must be considered an ho- _ 
hour to Christianity and to human nature.” Even Jerome, his great 
_| *Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, v.1,¢. 7. an’s Works, Letter 75, p. 256. 
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adversary, admits that he was a great man from his infancy. His histo- 
ry is given in considerable detail by Eusebius, who tells us, that this 
very eminent man was born at Alexandria, in Egypt, A.D. 185. His 
father, Leonidas, from whom he received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation, bestowed uncommon pains. upon it; and afterwards had him in- 
_ structed by the ablest masters of the age, among whom were St. Cle- 
‘ment and Ammonius Saccas, an eminent philosopher of Alexandria, the 
founder of the Eclectic sect. His early improvements were such as 
gave his worthy parent the greatest satisfaction. He was only seven- 
teen years of age when the persecution under Severus began in Alex- 
andria, and his father was apprehended and confined; yet he would, at 
that early period of life, have fain thrown himself in the way of the 
persecutors, if his mother, after her most earnest entreaties had failed, 
had not hid his clothes in order to prevent him going abroad. He, 
however, wrote to his father, exhorting him to steadfastness in his pro- 
 fession, and not to be moved by any considerations about his family, 
though, in the event of his death, there would be a widow and seven 
children left in great poverty; and, thus encouraged, his father was be- 
headed, submitting to his destiny with becoming resolution. __ 

A large family being left in this destitute condition, a rich lady of 
Alexandria, the friend of genius and virtue, took Origen into her family. 
She, at the same time, entertained in her house a person of distin- 
guished abilities, who held the principles of the Gnostics ; and her table 
was the resort of othermenof letters. But though Origen could not 
refrain from associating with this heretic, such was the firmness of his 

mind, and the fixedness of his principles, that he would never join with 
him in prayer. In his eighteenth year he was elected master of the 
great school of Alexandria, which had been deserted by its late master 

in the time of persecution; and not choosing to be unnecessarily bur-. 

_ thensome to his benefactress, he quitted her mansion, and provided for 
ec his own support by giving lessons of instruction in grammar and the 
principles of religion. So devoted, however, did he become to the study 

of saered literature, that he wholly 1doned. the teaching of gram- 
mar, and sold his library, consisting of the works of the heathen phi- 
losophers and poets, for which the purchaser agreed to pay him four 

oboli a day. While he was thus employed, many of his pupils became 

_ martyrs; and, being in so conspicuous a station, it was with great diffi- 

culty that he himself escaped. Being obliged to instruct women as 

well as men, and having adopted a plan of great austerity of manners, 
ap a fit'of enthusiastic fervor, he made a literal application to himself 
of Christ’s words, (Matt. xix. 12,) an action for which he greatly con- 

me 


roned himself, in the subsequent period of his life, when he had reap- 
ed the benefit of experience and reflection. 

ae _ Applying himself with extraordinary assiduity to the duties of his of- 
_ fice as a'teacher, his reputation rapidly increased; and it was still fur- 
ther augmented by an edition of the Old Testament, with all the differ- 

ent Greek versions then extan Wage Maly ise it, ranged in separate co- 

lumns. These were the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septua- 

gint, that of ‘Theodotion, and two others; with the Hebrew text in He- 
brew characters, and the same in Greek letters. This constituted 
eight columns in the whole, at it was called Heeapla, from having the 
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six Greek versions. Finding this work too- expensive and unwieldly 
for general use, he afterwards reduced it in both respects by composing 
what is called the ‘Tetrapla, which contained only the first four of the 
Greek versions already mentioned. 

- Some time after, Origen quitted his employment and his studies, for 
the purpose of making a visit to Rome, for what particular object does 
not appear; but, returning to Alexandria, many persons of learning 
from distant places resorted to him; and the bishop of Alexandria be- 
ing applied to by an Arabian prince for a person to instruct him in the 
Christian faith, he made choice of Origenin preference to any other. 

At the time that Alexandria was ravaged by Caracalla, Origen went 
to Cesarea in Palestine, and there the bishop engaged him to expound ~ 
_the scriptures publicly in the church, though he had not then been or- 
dained. This gave umbrage to Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria, 
who insisted on his returning home again, which he did. He neverthe- 
less visited Caesarea not long afterwards, where he received ordination, 
which gave such offence to Demetrius, that from that time he did eve- 
ry thing in his power to injure him, particularly by exposing the rash 
action mentioned above: though when it was communicated to him in 
confidence, he had promised never to divulge it, and at that time did 
not even blame him for it, but encouraged him to apply with vigour to 
the duties of his profession. s * 
Demetrius at first got him banished from Alexandria,in a council 
held A. D. 231, though on what pretence does not distinctly appear. 
In a second council he: was deposed from the priesthood and excommu- 
nicated; and the sentence was of course ratified by distant churches. _ 
Still, however, he was received at Caesarea, and by other bishops who. — 
became greatly attached to him, and undertook hisdefence. While — 
he resided at Czsarea, numbers resorted to him from distant quarters 
for instruction; and among others Gregory, afterwards bishop of Neo- 
cesarea, and his brother Athenodorus, whom he persuaded to abandon — 
profane literature for the study of Theology; and they attended his =~ 
lectures five years. Farmilian,also bishopof Cesareain Cappadocia, 
- a distinguished character in his time, was so attached to Origen that he 
strove to prevail upon him to remove into his province and reside with 
him. a Os 
In this situation he composed: his commentaries on the scriptures, 
dictating, it is said, to seven notaries and sometimes more; and em- 
_ploying as many scribes to take fair copies, the expense of which was 
cheerfully defrayed by Ambrosius, whom Origen had brought over from 
the Valentinians to the catholic church. When he was turned of sixty, — 
he permitted scribes to copy after him as he delivered his discourses — 
from the pulpit. It was in this period of his life that he drew up his 
excellent books against Celsus, in defence of Christianity. This latter = 
was an Epicurean philosopher, who undertook to calumniate Chriss 
tianity, in the most outrageous manner. Origen most ably answered 
~ all his objections, and vindicated, the truth of his own religion, by the 
prophecies concerning Christ, by the evidence of miracles, and by an 
_ appeal to the holy influence of the gospel evinced in the lives of his 
ath: disciples. This is considered by the learned to be the most valuable 
iy: of all his writings, which were certainl ly very voluminous, for Husebius 
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says he wrote five and twenty volumes upon the gospel of Matthew! 
It must be remembered, however, that the ancients gave the title of 
volume to very small trabts. 

In the persecution under Maximin, Origen concealed himself by re- 
tiring to Athens, where, however, he was not idle, but continued to 


write commentaries. In the persecution under Decius, he was appre- 


hended, and though then far advanced in life, he shewed an example 
inhis own conduct of that fortitude which he had so early in life, and 


so often afterwards, recommended to others. He was confined in the 


interior part of the prison, and there fastened with an iron chain, his 
feet stretched in the stocks to the fourth hole, a circumstance evidently 


_ mentioned by the historian to intimate that it was a posture of extreme 


pain,and where he was kept for several days. He bore, with invinci- 
ble fortitude, a great variety of tortures to which his persecutors sub- 


jected him, taking care that they should not absolutely deprive him of 


life; and at length he was threatened to be burned alive. But neither 


what he felt, nor what he feared, at all moved him. He survived this 
persecution—and lived to write letters afterwards highly edifying to 
those of his persecuted brethren who were brought into similar circum- ~ 
stances; and,at the advanced age of seventy, in the year 254, died at 
Tyre, a natural death. 
From the death of Maximin to the reign of Decius, the Christians 
enjoyed considerable repose, and the gospel made an extensive pro- 
ress. Indeed, with the exception of the short reign of Maximin, they 
suffered but little persecution for near a half a century, and the effects 


-were but too manifest in the melancholy state of the churches at this 


time,—in the laxity of their discipline, and the general lukewarmness 
which had come upon them in their profession. The simplicity and 


purity of the Christian religion was greatly corrupted, and the usual 


concomitants of a season of worldly ease and prosperity, viz. ambition, 


_ pride, and luxury, too generally prevailed among both pastors and peo- 


ple. In such astate of things, it cannot surprise a reflecting mind, that 


He who walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks, and holds the 


stars in his right hand—who has declared that he will make all the 
churches to know that itis Hz who searches the reins and hearts, and 
ive to every one according to his works—should interpose at this 

vindicate his own cause, and reclaim the wanderings of his peo- 


No sooner had Decius ascended the throne than a tempest was rai- 
sed, in which the fury of persecution fell in a dreadful manner upon the 
church of Christ. Whether it were from an ill-grounded fear of the 
Christians, or from a violent zeal for the superstition of his ancestors, 


_ does not appear; but it is certain that he issued edicts of the most san- 
-guinary kind, commanding the preetors, on pain of death, either to ex- 


tirpate the whole body of Christians, ‘without exception, or to force 
them by torments of various kinds to return to the pagan worship. 
Hence in all the provinces of the ire, during a space of two years, 
multitudes of Christians were put to death by the most horrid. punish- 
ments which an ingenious barbari ty could invent. ies 

This trying state of things w: ontinued, with more or less intermis- 
sion, during the reigns of Gallus, Valerian, Diocletian, and others . the 
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Roman emperors; but the detail is harassing to the feelings, and in- 
stead of prosecuting it circumstantially, I shall dismiss the subject by 
an extract from Dr. Chandler’s History of Persecutions, relating to 
this period. “ The most excessive and outrageous barbarities,” says 
he, “ were made use of uponall who would not blaspheme Christ and 
offer incense to the imperial gods. They were publicly whipped,—_ 
drawn by the heels through the streets of cities,—racked till every 
bone of their body was disjointed,—had their teeth beat out,—their 
noses, hands, and ears cut off;—sharp pointed spears run under their 
nails,—were tortured with melted led thrown on their naked bodies, 
—had their eyes dug out,—their limbs cut off,—were condemned to 
the mines,—ground between stones,—stoned to death,—burnt alive,— ° 
thrown headlong from the high buildings,—beheaded,—smothered in 
burning lime kilns,—run through the body with sharp spears,—des- 
troyed with hunger, thirst and cold,-—thrown to wild beasts,—broiled 
on gridirons with slow fires,—cast by heaps into the sea,—crucified, 
scraped to death with sharp shells,—torn in pieces by the boughs of 
trees,—and, in a word, destroyed by all the various methods that the 
most diabolical subtlety and malice could devise.”* | pas 
When the persecution arose under the emperor Decius, or rather, 
as is expressed by a late writer, “when the gates of hell were once 
more opened, and merciless executioners were let loose upon the de- 
fenceless churches, who deluged the earth with blood,” (A. D. 249.) 
Cyprian was presbyter of the church of Carthage, having been ordained 
the preceding year. He was soon marked out as a victimto imperial _ 
fury, but he prudently fled from Carthage, in consequence of which he — 
‘was proscribed, and hiseffects were seized. He has been censured by _ 
some persons as a deserter of his flock; but the firmness and Christian — 
piety with which he afterwards (under the reign of Valerian, A. D. 
258,) laid down his life, afford a presumption that he had not retired _ 
for want of courage. His works, which consist of a collection of his 
epistles, eighty-three in number, and several tracts, contain much in- — 
formation respecting the state of Christianity at that period, at the 
same time that they display a benevolent and pious mind, and evince 
much of the character of the Christian pastor, in the affectionate solici- 
tude with which he watched over his flock. The letters which Je 
wrote during his retirement, give a distressing picture of the effects 
_ which had been produced upon the churches by that state of tranquillity 
and exemption from suffering, which, with little interruption, they had 
enjoyed from the death of Severus, in 211, to the reign of Decius, in 
249,—a period of about forty years. : 
“It must be owned and confessed,” says he, “ that the outrageous 
and heavy calamity, which hath almost devoured our flock, and con- ~ 
_tinues to devour it to this day, hath happened to us because of our sins, 
since we keep not the way of the Lord, nor observe his heavenly com- 
mands, which were designed to lead us to salvation. Christ, our Lord, 
fulfilled the will of the Father, but we neglect the will of Christ. Our — 
 * Introduction to Li 1s Hi of WME Ingemeigion, vol. i. $ 1,p- 14... Should 
_ any oe epee Dr. Hees “4 ae ae Ba the picture in thi dreadful de- 
_ tail, I must entreat them to look into any of the larger histories of this period, and he 
will soon be undeceived. me ) 
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principal study is to get money and estates; we follow after pride; we 
are at leisure for nothing but emulation and quarrelling, and have ne- 
glected the simplicity of the faith. We have renounced this world in 
words only, and notin deed. Every one studies to please himself, and 
to displease others.”* It is impossible for us not to be struck with the 
shocking contrast which this picture presents, from that drawn by Ter- 
tullian about fifty years before. It seems even to have staggered the _ 
credibility of some writers. Dr. Jortin, for example, remarks, that 
“‘ Cyprian has described, in very strong terms, the relaxation of discip- 
line and manners which had ensued; which yet may require some 
abatement. . His vehement temper,” says he, “his indignation against 
vice, and his African eloquence, might induce him to make free witha 
figure called exaggeration.”t But, unhappily, Cyprian’s account is 
confirmed by the testimony of Eusebius, who was nearly cotemporary 
with him; and, which isstill worse, it is put beyond all dispute by the 
immense number of defections from the Christian profession which eve- 
ry where abounded when the persecution, set on foot by Decius, com- 
menced, and which occasioned great commotions in all the churches. — 

ee Through too much liberty,” says Kusebius, “ they grew negligent 
and slothful, envying and reproaching one another; waging as it were, , 
civil wars among themselves, bishops quarrelling with bishops, and the 
people divided into parties. Hypocrisy and deceit were grown to the 
highest pitch of wickedness. They were become so insensible as not 
so much as to think of appeasing the divine anger; but, like atheists, 
they thought the world destitute of any providential government and 
care, and thus added one crime to another. The bishops t emselves 
a thrown off all concern about religion; were perpetually contending 

ith one another, and did nothing but quarrel with and threaten, and 
envy, and hate one another;—they were full of ambition, and tyranni- 
cally used their power.”{ Such was the deplorable state of the 
churches, which God, Eusebius justly remarks, first punished with a 
gentle hand; but when they grew hardened and incurable in their vices, 
he was pleased to let in the most grievous-persecutions upon them, un- 
der Diocletian, which exceeded in severity and length, all that had 
Seagpetore- It began i in the year 302, and lasted ten years. 
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Reflections on the History of the Christian Church during the first three 
Centuries; with a View of the Rise of Antichrist. 


In reviewing the history of the Christian church, from the first prop- 
agation of the gospel until the reign of Constantine, it can scarcely fail 
to strike the reader’s attention, that the Christian profession is marked, 
during this period, with a peculiar character, in distinction from what 
it sustained after the accession of Constantine to the throne, when the 
Christian religion was taken under his fostering care, and supported by 
the civil government. ‘The first propagation of the Christian faith was 
not only unaided, but directly opposed, in most inst ances, by the civil — 
government in the different countries in which itspread. The publish- ~ 

* Cyp. Works, Epist. xi. + Rem. on Eee. v. i. p- 376. ¢ Eus. Hist. b. 8, c.2. 
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: -ers of the gospel were, in general, plain and unlearned men, destitute 
~ of all worldly influence and power; their doctrine was in itself obnox- 

‘ious, and their appearance little calculated to procure it a favourable 
hearing; nor could they present to the view of men any other induce- 
ment to embrace their testimony, than the prospect of life and immor- 
tality in the world to come; with the certainty, that through much 
tribulation believers must enter into the kingdom of God. The suc- 
cess of their doctrine stood in direct opposition to the power of prin- 
ces, the wisdom of philosophers, the intrigues of courts,the enmity of \ | — 
the pagan priesthood, with all the weight of an established'system of | | 
idolatry and superstition; it could, therefore, only make its way by ; 
Sustaining and overcoming the malice and rage of its enemies. 

_ In the view that we have taken of the Christian history during the 
preceding period, it appears uniformly in harmony with this represen- 
tation. ‘The general character of the disciples of Christ is that of a 
suffering people; and, notwithstanding some intervals of repose occa- 
sionally intervening, in general the progress of the gospel is traced in 
the blood of the saints, and its power and evidence made conspicuous 
in prevailing against the most formidable opposition. — Thus the excel- 
lency of its power appeared to be of God, and‘not of man. While the — 


t the accession of Constantine; for then, instead of the 
hers of Christianity being called upon to shew their attachment bas 


wt 


“it by self-denial and suffering for its sake, we see them exalted to — 
worldly honours and dignity; and the holy and heavenly religion of Je- _ 
sus converted into a system of pride, domination, and hypocrisy,and =.» 
becoming at length, the means of gratifying the vilest lusts and pas- , 
sions of the human heart. The consequence of such a change in the 

state of things may be easily anticipated by those who have any proper 

views of the corruption of human nature; and it corresponds with mat 
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ter of fact. For no sooner do we perceive the teachers in the church, 
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object of their lives seems to have been to maintain their power and es 
pre-eminence, and aspiring at dominion over the bodies and conscien- 
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came the sink of iniquity. . a Be 
That such a display of human depravity as we shall have to detail in 
the succeeding events of church history, should be exhibited under a 
profession of Christianity, may very reasonably excite our astonish- 
ment.’ Many, indeed, without discriminating between Christianity, 
and its corruptions, have found what they conceive a sufficient justifi- 
cation of their own infidelity,in the many abominations which have 
‘been, and still are, committed under the Christian name. And it must 
be allowed, that it is one of the most plausible and successful arguments 
in encouraging and supporting a skeptical state of mind, to paint the 
Christian system as it appears the engine of priestcraft, and the sup- 
| port of spiritual tyranny, idolatry, and superstition. But genuine 
Christianity isno more accountable for these enormities, than what is 
called the religion of nature is for all the absurd and superstitious rites 

of paganism. sop cibles Pe 
It may be proper, therefore, to observe, that the greatest iniquity 
that has been discovered in’what is called the Christian church, admit- 
ting the eyil in its full extent,is but'the accomplishment of what was 
_ before predicted in the sacred scriptures; and, considered in this view, 
it presents us with a most powerful argument in confirmation of the 
prophetic word. In the establishment of Christianity by Constantine, 
_ the obstruction which had hitherto operated against the full manifesta- 
. _ tion of the antichristian power, being removed, the current of events 
- gradually brought matters to that state, in which “ the man of sin” be- 
came fully revealed, “sitting in the temple of God, and shewing him- 

self as God.” ‘ ba 
_ The apostles of Jesus Christ gave many intimations in their wri- 
tings of the corruptions which should arise under the Christian profes- 
sion ata future period. There were not wanting symptoms of this even 
in their own days, as appears from the following passages. When the 
apostle Paul delivered to the elders of the church at Ephesus, a solemn 
warning to take heed to themselves and to the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers, he adds, as the reason of it, “ for 
I know this, that after my departure shall grievous wolves enter in 
_ among you, not sparing the flock; also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.” 
Pacts xx. 29,30. The jealousy and fear which he entertained relative 
tothe influence of false teachers, is manifest mete following passage. 
But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve, through 
his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that 
is inChrist: For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transform- 
ing themselves into the apostles of Christ: and no wonder, for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light; therefore it is no great 
thing if his ministers also be transformed into ministers of righteous- 
ness.” (2 Cor. xi. 3, 13, 14, 15.) The same general caution against 
the effects which should proceed from false teachers, is very plainly 
given by the apostle Peter. “But there were false prophets also 
among the people, even as there shall be false teachers among you, who 
-privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bringing upon themselves swift destruction. And 
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_ many shall follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the way of | 
truth shall be evil spoken of. And through covetousness shall they with. 
feigned words make merchandise of you, whose judgment now of along 
time lingereth not, and their damnationslumbereth not.” 2 Pet. ii. 1—3, 
To these passages, and many others that might be adduced, as.calcula- 
ted to awaken the attention of Christians to the dangers they should be 
exposed to from corrupt teachers, we may particularly add the follow- 
ing, as it not only foretells but describes the nature of the apostacy that 
should take place, and at a period remote from the time when the pre- 
dictions were delivered. ‘“ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to sedu- 

_ cing spirits and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy, having 
their consciences seared with a hot iron; forbidding tomarry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them who believe and know the truth.” 1.Tim: 
iv. 1—3. Again, “ This know also, that in the last days periloustimes. 
shall come; for men skall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
holy, without natural affection, truce- breakers, false Mae os ee 

nent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, head yn is 

minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God; ; having "the iene > 

of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” .2 Tim. iii. 15. be ga 

of all the predictions contained in the New Testament, the most ‘parse: Ae 

ticular and express description of the.antichristian power that'should- 
i e Christian name, is the following. “ Now we beseech. 

P aren, by the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by. our 

nering together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or ‘be 

troubled; neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from. us, as 

that the "day of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any _ 

means; for that day shall not come, except there come a falling away __ 

first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition; who op- 

- poseth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 

worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, shewing- 

himself that he is God. Remember ye not, that when I was yet with 

you, I told you these things?. And now ye know what withholdeth 

that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity r 

doth already work; only he who now letteth will let, untilhe be taken = 

out of the way; and then shall that wicked be revealed; whom the 

Lord shall consume with the spirit, of his mouth, and shall destroy with 

the brightness of his coming; even him, whose coming is after 

working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders; and _ 

with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; be- 

cause they received not the love of the truth, that they might be sa- 

ved.” 2 Thess. ii. 1—10. : 
' In this re presentation of the apostacy from the purity of the Chris. + 

tian faith and its influence, which terminated in the man of sin sitting i 

in the temple of God, we may notice the following particulars: = 

1. That the apostle describes its origin as taking place in hisiga 

‘day. “The mystery. of iniquity doth already work,” ver. 7 The 

seed was then sown; idolatry was already stealing into the churclien 


Cor. x. 14. A volu pagel i of Angels. Col. ii. 
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18. Men of corrupt minds, destitute of the truth, supposing that gain — 
was godliness, and teaching things which they ought not, for filthy 
lucre-sake. Men of this cast appear to have early abounded, and, as 
acting not wholly in direct opposition to Christianity, but corrupting it 
in the way of deceit and hypocrisy. During the whole progress to- 
wards the full revelation of the man of sin, there was no direct disavowal 
of the truth of Christianity, it was “a form of godliness without the 
- power of it.” 

2. There is an evident intimation in this passage of an obstacle or 
hindrance in the way of this power being fully revealed. “ And now 
ye know what withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time. For 
the mystery of iniquity doth already work, only he who now letteth . 
will let; until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that wicked 
be revealed,” &c. ver. 6,7. Without going into any minute and crit- 
ical examination of these verses, it is obvious that the wicked power 


“ta Ns, he says, knew of it; probably from the explanation he had 
~ehem verbally, when he was with them. It can scarcely be ques- 
‘that the hindrance or obstacle, referred to in these words, was 


=the heathen or pagan Roman government, which acted as a restraint 

< Peponaiie pride and domination of the clergy, through whom the man of 

| sin ultimately arrived at his power and authority, as ° fterwards 
appear. The extreme caution which the apostle manife speaking 


___ of this restraint, renders it not improbable that it was something rela- 
ting to the higher powers; for we can easily conceive how improper it 
would have been to declare in plain terms that the existing govern- 
ment of Rome should come to,an end. There is a remarkable pas- 

¢ sage in Tertullian’s Apology, that may serve to justify the sense which 
4 Protestants put upon these verses; and since it was written long before 
2 the accomplishment, of the predictions, it deserves the more attention. 
“ Christians,” says he, “are under a particular \necessity of praying 
the emperors, and for the continued state of the empire; because 

ve know that dreadful power which hangs over the world, and the 
conclusion of the age, which threatens the most powerful evils, is res- 
ie by the continuance of the time sppoiniee for the Roman em- 


ire. ‘This is what we would not experience; and while we pray that 

it may be deferred, we hereby show our good will to the perpetuity of 
_the Roman state.”* From this extract it is very manifest that the 

~ Christians, even in Tertullian’s time, a hundred and twenty years be- 
fore the pagan government of Rome came to its end, looked forward to 

that period'as pregnant with calamity to the cause of Christ; though it 

is probable they did not accurately understand the manner in which 

the evilsshould be brought on the church. And this indeed the event 

; proved tobe the case. For while the long and harassing persecutions, 
which were carried on by the Pagan Roman emperors, continued, and. 


all secular advantages were on the side of Paganism, there was little en- 
} 3 . : : ; 
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couragement for any one to embrace Christianity, who did not discern 
' somewhat of its truth and excellence. Many of the errors, indeed of 
several centuries, the fruit of vain philosophy, paved the way for the 
events which followed; but the hindrance was not effectually removed, 
~until Constantine the emperor, on professing himself a Christian, under- 
took to convert the kingdom of Christ into a kingdom of this world, by 
exalting the teachers of Christianity to the same state of affluence, 
grandeur, and influence in the empire, as had been enjoyed by the pa- 
gan priests and secular officers in the state. The professed ministers 
of Jesus having now a wide field opened for them for gratifying their 
lust of power, wealth and dignity, the connection between the Christian 
faith and the cross was at an end. What followed, was the kingdom of 
the clergy, supplanting the kingdom of Jesus Christ. ; 
_ 3. It is worthy of observation in what language the apostle describes 
the revelation of the man of sin, when this hindrance, or let, should be 
removed. “And then shall that wicked be revealed,—whose coming 
is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that per- 
ish.” He had before described this power, and personified him as “the 
son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped; so that he as God, sitteth in the tem- — 
ple of God, shewing himself that he is God.” 
_ Every feature in this description corresponds to that of a religious 
power, in the assumption of divine authority, divine honours, and divine 
worship; a power which should arrogate the prerogatives of the Mosr 
Hien, hav @ its seat in the temple or house of God, and which should 
be carried on by Satan’s inure: with all deceit, hypocrisy, and ty- = 
ranny; and with this correspond: ie 


s the figurative representation given of 
the same power, Rev. xiii. 5-8. , 

As many things in the Christian profession, before the reign of Con- | 
stantine, made way for the kingdom of the clergy, so, after they were — 
raised to stations of temporal dignity and power, it was not wholly at. py 
one stride that they arrived at the climax here depicted by the inspire = 
ed apostle. Neither the corruption of Christianity, nor the reformation _ 
of its abuses were effected ina day; “evil men and seducers waxed 
worse and worse.” There was a course of mutually deceiving and be- 
ing deceived. The conscience of man is not blunted all at once against 
the convictions of guilt; and there is something uncommonly expres- 
sive in the apostle’s words, when he describes the blessed God as giv- 
ing men up to strong delusions, that they all might be damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness; and this he 


‘represents as the necessary consequence of their not receiving the love -. 


. 


of the truth that they might be saved. ‘ is 
In the sequel, it will appear, that when the bishops were once exalt: _ 
ed to wealth, power, and authority, this exaltation was of itself the pro- — 
_ lific source of every corrupt fruit... Learning, eloquence, and influc NCL, 
_ were chiefly exerted to maintain their own personal dominion and pop.- 
_ularity. Contests for pre-eminence over each other, became the succe- 
-daneum of the ancient contention for the faith, and its influence over 
the world. Power was an engine of support to the different factions; 
and the sword of persecution, which, for three centuries, had been 
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drawn by the Pagans against the followers of Christ, the besotted ec- 
clesiastics employed against each other in defence of what was now 
called “the holy Catholic church.” 

The history of this church from the accession of Constantine to the 
period when the bishop of Rome was elevated to. supreme authority, 
discovers a progressive approximation to that state of things, denoted 
in scripture, by the revelation of “the man of sin sitting in the temple 
of God.” All the violent contentions, the assembling of councils, the 
persecutions alternately carried on by the different parties, were so ma- 
ny means of preparing the way for the assumption of spiritual tyran- 
ny, and the idolatry and superstition of the Roman hierarchy. In all 
these transactions, the substitution of human for divine authority, con- 
tentions about words instead of the faith once delivered to the saints; 
pomp and splendour of worship, for the primitive simplicity; and 
worldly power and dignity, instead of the self-denied labours of love 
and bearing the cross;—this baneful change operated in darkening the 
human mind as to the real nature of true Christianity, until, in proeeas 
of time,it was lost sightof.. | 

“When Jesus Christ was interrogated by the Roman governor con- 
cerning his kingdom, he replied, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
This is a maxim of unspeakable importance in his religion; and almost 
every corruption that has arisen, and by which this heavenly institution 
has been debased from time to time, may be traced, in one way or oth- 


er, to a departure from that great fundamental principle of the Chris- 
tian kingdom. It may, therefore, be of importance to the reader to 


keep his eye steadily fixed upon it, while perusing the following pages, 
as that alone can enable him to trace the kingdom of the son of God, 

amidst the labyrinths of error and delusion which he will presently 
have to explore. 
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. CHAPTER UL 


as STATE OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE TO THE 


ait RISE OF THE WALDENSES.—A. D. 306-800. 
> 
SECTION i. 


c View of the Reign of Constantine, and the establishment of Christianity as 
the Religion of the Roman Empire.—A. D. 306 to'337. 


a AT ie ccearatiabeayent of the fourth century. of the Christian: era | 
Sete Roman empire was under the dominion of four monarchs; of whom = 
~ two, viz. Dioclesian and Maximin Herculeus were of: ‘superior. rank, 
and each distinguished by the title of Aveusrus; while the other two, 
~ Constantius Chlorus and Maximinus Galerius, sustained a subordinate 
idignity, and were honoured with the humbler appellation of Czsars. 

_ Dioclesian was raised to the throne in the year 284, consequently — 
had swayed the imperial sceptre sixteen years; but, though much ad- | 
dicted to superstition, he entertained no aversion to the Christians; and 
‘during this period they had enjoyed a large portion of outward peace. 
‘Constantius Chlorus, to whose lot it fell to exercise the sovereign pow- 
er inGaul and the western provinces, was a mild and amiable prinee, 
-under whose government we find no traces of persecution. He had=— 
himself abandoned the absurdities of Polytheism,.and treated the Chris- 
tians with benevolence and respect. The principal offices of his pal- © 
‘ace were executed by Christians. He loved their persons,esteemed . 
their fidelity, and entertained no dislike to their religious principles. © 
“This alarmed the pagan priests, whose interests were so intimately ‘ity oi 
connected with the continuance of the ancient superstitions, and who, 
apprehending, not without reason, that to their great detriment, the © 
Christian religion was becoming daily more universal and. triumph, pat | s 
‘throughout the empire, addressed themselves to Dioclesian, whomthey 
knew to be of a timorous and credulous disposition, and by fictitious = 
oracles and other perfidious stratagems, endeavoured to. engage himto 
esate the Christians.* i 

The treacherous arts of a selfish and superstitious priesthood failed, a eee 
Srowever, for some time, to move Dioclesian. Their recourse was next 
had to: Maximinus Galerius, one of the Cesars, who had married. the 

daughter of Dioclesian; a prince, whose gross ignorance of oxen ria 
‘military affairs, was accompanied with a fierce and savage tem 
irbigh rendered him a proper instrument for executing their desig 
_ Stimulated by the malicious insinuations of the heathen priests, t 
“suggestions of a superstitious mother, and the ferocity of his owns 
vural temper, he importuned Dioclesian in so urgent a manner, if 
edict against the Eiaistians, that he at length abimiped his horri ? 

jose.t 

"It seems to have bees the practice of the aan emperors apeit this 
ie . *Mosheim, Cent. iv. ch, 1. +Mosheim, Ubi supra. 
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time, to take up their residence occasionally at Nicomedia, the capital 
of the province of Bithynia—the place from whence Pliny addressed his 
celebrated letter to Trajan. ‘This city, for its beauty and greatness, 
has been compared to Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; but, what is 
more to our purpose, it abounded with Christians, even from the days 
of the apostles.* Dioclesian having taken up his abode at Nicomedia, 
Galerius, his son-in-law, had come to spend the winter with him. In the 
~ year 302, the latter prevailed upon his colleague to grant an edict for 
pulling down all the places of worship belonging to the Christians, to 
burn all their books and writings, to deprive them of all their civil rights 
and privileges, and render them incapable of any honours or civil pro-_ 
motion. This first edict, though rigorous and severe, did not extend to 
the lives of the Christians, for Dioclesian was much averse to slaughter 
and bloodshed. It was, however, merely a prelude to what was to 
follow; for not long after the publication of this first edict, a fire broke 
out at two different times in the palace of Nicomedia, where Galerius 
lodged with Dioclesian. The former, though in all probability the 
real incendiary, threw all the odium of this upon the Christians, as an 
act of revenge; and the credulous Dioclesian, too easily persuaded of 
the truth of this charge, caused the most inhuman torments to be in- 
flicted upon multitudes of them at Nicomedia. 4 Py 
Soon after this, a new edict was issued, ordering all the bishops, pas- 
tors, and public teachers, throughout the empire, to be apprehended 
and imprisoned; hoping, probably, that if the leaders could be once | 
effectually silenced, their respective flocks might be easily dispersed. 
Nor did his inhuman policy stop there; for a third edict was presently 
issued, by which it was ordered, that all sorts of torments should be 
employed, and the most intolerable punishments resorted to, in order 
to force the disciples of Jesus to renounce their profession and sacrifice 
to the heathen gods. The consequence was, that an immense num- 
_ ‘ber of persons became the victims of this cruel stratagem, throughout 
every part of the Roman empire, except those who had the felicity to 
be placed under the mild and equitable government of Constantius 
Chlorus.. The shameful manner in which multitudes of them were 
punished, it would be difficult to relate without violating the rules of 
decency, and, in the present day, would scarcely obtain credit; while 
others were put to death, after having their constancy tried by tedious 
and inexpressible torments, and not a few sent to the mines, where 
_. they were doomed to linger out the remains of a miserable life in pover- 
fly and bondage. . : . 
In the third year of this horrible persecution, (A.D. 304,) a fourth © 
edict was published by Dioclesian, at the instigation of Galerius, com- 
missioning the magistrates to force all Christians, without distinction @F ’ 
frank or sex, to sacrifice to the gods, and authorizing them to employ all 
sorts of torments, with the view of driving them to this act of apostacy. 
The diligence and zeal of the Roman magistrates in the execution of | 
this inhuman edict, ultimately reduced the Christian profesion to a very 
low ebb; for this horrid persecution lasted ten years. . 
The rigorous edicts of Dioclesian were strictly and cheerfully exe- 
cuted by his associate Maximian, who had long hated the Christians, 
*1 Peter, i. 1. we ae 
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the death of his father, Constantius, who had in the mean time nomi-~ 


i west i in the room of his father—a proceeding which must have stung : ao 
Ps the tyrant to the heart, who was nevertheless obliged to submit, and ae a ee 
to confirm the appointment with the outward marks of his approbation. a 


this series of complicated suffering to the Christians, was reduc 
“the brink of the grave by a dreadful and lingering disease, in whic 


"appointments of his ambitious views,” says Gibbon, “the experience of 


A nd that, “during the continuance of it, in the province of Egypt. 
_ alone, no less than one hundred and fifty thousand persons died by the 


in the following manner: 
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and who delighted in acts of blood and violence. It is the remark of . 
Gibbon, when speaking of Maximian and Galerius, that the minds of 
those princes had never been enlightened by science. Education % 
had never softened their temper. ‘They owed their greatness to their 
“swords; and in their most elevated fortune, they still retained their su- 
perstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants. Maximian swayed the = 
sceptre over the provinces of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where he 
gratified his own inclination by yielding a rigorous obedience to the 

stern demands of Dioclesian. 

__A learned French writer, Monsieur Godeau, computes that in this 
persecution, as it is commonly termed, there were not less than 
seventeen thousand Christians put to death in the space of one month. 
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violence of their persecutors; and five times that number through the ~ 
fatigues of banishment, or in the public mines to which they were con- 


' demned.” 


-Galerius now no longer made a secret of his ambitious desea He 
obliged Dioclesian and Maximian to resign the imperial dignity, and 
ot himself declared emperor of the east, resigning the west, for the 
present, to Constantius Chlorus, at that time in Britain, with the ill 
state of whose health he was well acquainted. a 
But Divine Providence was now preparing more tranquil times for 
the church; and, in order to this, it confounded the schemes of Gale- 
rius, and brought his counsels to nothing. Inthe year 306, Constan- ee 
tius Chlorus, finding his end approaching, wrote to Galerius to “send. 
him his son Constantine, who had been kept as an hostage at court. ~ 
The request was refused; but, coming to the ears of young Constan- 4 
tine, and aware of the danger of his situation, he resolved to attempt oni. 
his escape, and seizing a favourable moment, he made the best of his = 
way for Britain; and, to prevent pursuit, is said to have killed all t the 
post-horses on his ee He arrived at York Just in time to witness ~«~_ ee 


nated his son as his successor; and the army, without waiting to con- _ a 
sult Galerius, immediately pronounced Constantine emperor of the 


“Not long after this (A. D. 311,) Galerius himself, the author of all 


uffered horrors that no language can express. “The frequent dis- 


six years’ persecution, and the salutary reflections which a lingering 
and painful distemper suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length 
convinced him that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient _ 
to extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious prejudices.” Gy 
Desirous of repairing the mischief that he had occasioned, he published, 

in his own name, and in those of Licinius and Constantine, a general 
edict, which, after a pompous recital of the imperial titles, proceeded 
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- “Among the important cares which have occupied our minds for the 
utility and preservation of the empire, it was our intention to correct 
and re-establish all things according to the ancient laws and public dis- 
cipline of the Romans. We were particularly desirous of reclaiming, 
into the way of reason and nature, the deluded Christians who had re- » 

_ nounced the religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and. 
presumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented ex- 
 travagant laws and opinions, according to the dictates of their fanc “yy 
and had collected a various society from the different provinces of our 
empire. ‘The edicts which we have published, to enforce the ee! 

_ of the gods, having exposed many of the Christians to danger and dis- 
tress, many having suffered death, and many more, who still persist in 
their impious folly, being left destitute of any public exercise of religion, 
we are disposed to extend to those unhappy men the effects of our wont- 
ed clemency. We permit them, therefore, freely to profess their pri- 
vate opinions, and to assemble in their conventicles without fear of mo- 
lestation, provided always, that they preserve a due respect to the es- 
tablished laws and government. By another rescript, we shall signify 
our intentions to the judges and magistrates; and we hope that our in- 
dulgence will engage the Christians to offer up their prayers to the Deity 
whom they adore, for our safety and prosperity, for their own, and for 

that of the republic.”* 

This important edict was issued and set up at Nicomedia, on the 13th 
of April, 311; but the wretched Galerius did not long survive its pub- 
lication; for he died about the beginning of May, under torments the 

_ most excruciating, and in the nature of his complaint and manner of 
his death much resembling the case of Herod. After his death, Max-. 
imin succeeded him in the government of the provinces of Asia. "Ia the 
first six months of his new reign, he affected to adopt the prudent coun- 
sels of his predecessor; and, though he never condescended to secure. 
the tranquillity of the church by a public edict, he caused a circular 
letter to be addressed to all the governors and magistrates of the pro- 
vinces, expatiating on the imperial clemency, acknowledging the in- 
vincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the officers of justice 
to cease their ineffectual prosecutions, and to connive at the secret as- 
semblies of those enthusiasts. In consequence of these orders, says 
Gibbon, great numbers of Christians were released from prison, or de- 
livered from the mines. “The confessors, singing hymns of triumph, : 
returned into their own countries; and those who had yielded to the 
violence of the tempest, solicited, with tears of repenianey their re- 

ee into the bosom of the chuateh. ect ssl A 

This treacherous calm, however, was of short Gershon: Cruel By. cal 

_and superstition were the ruling passions of the soul of Maximin—the | 
‘eine suggested the means, the latter pointed out the objects of per fis vl 
secution. He was devoted to the worship of the pagan deities, to the 
study of magic, and the belief of oracles. Happily, while this bigot- 
ted monarch was preparing fresh measures of violence against ‘the 
Christians, with deliberate policy, a civil war broke out between him. 
self and his colleague, Licinius, which occupied his whole pitentieraand 


*Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. ii. ch. 16. Heid, do. 4 a 
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from this last and most implacable of their enemies. 
_ The government of the Roman world, which, a few years before, 
had been administered by no less than six emperors at one time, now 
“» became divided between Constantine and Licinius, who immediately 
granted to the Christians permission to live according to their own laws 
and institutions, a privilege which was still more clearly ascertained by 
an edict drawn up at Milan, in the year 313. By this edict every sub- 
ject of the empire was allowed to profess either Christianity or pagan- 
-ismunmolested. It also secured the places of Christian worship, and 
| even directed the restoration of whatever property they had been dis- 
‘possessed by the late persecution. The rival princes, however, were 
not long in seeking or finding occasion to turn their arms against each 
other, in the issue of which Licinius fell, and left his competitor in the 
undisturbed possession of theempire. ; Se? 
_ _ No character has been exhibited to posterity in lights more contra- 
-dictory and irreconcileable than that of Constantine. Christian writers, 
transported with his profession of their faith, have magnified his abilities 
and virtues to excess, and thrown an almost celestial splendour over ey- 
ery part of the portrait; while the pagan historians have spread their 
. gloomy shades upon the canvass, and obscured every trait that was 
' great and amiable. % a : 
The circumstances attending his conversion to Christianity, are too 


his defeat and death taking place soon after, delivered the Christians 


them proper in this place. His father, Constantius, had shewn himself 


early indication of a desire to protect and favour its professors. If we 
may credit his own assertion, he had been an indignant spectator of 
the savage cruelties which had been inflicted by the hands of the Ro: 


the east and in the west, he had seen the different effects of severity 


o1 


Christians, before the emperor had avowed any peculiar attachment to- 
_wardsthe latter. It is true, nevertheless, that he did not always main- 
| tain this state of indifference; he appears evidently to have been. con- 
|) vinced of the folly and impiety of the pagan superstition, which indue- 


at length to employ all the force of his authority to abolish the ancient 
eathen worship. Pitti: 4 
a According to his own account, he was marching at the head of his 
_ army, from France into Italy, against Maxentius, on an expedition 
which he was fully aware involved init his future destiny. Oppress- 
ed with extreme anxiety, and reflecting that he needed a force superior 
| to arms for subduing the sorceries and magic of his adversary, he anx- 
| iously looked out for the aid of some deity, as that which alone could 
se 4 him success. About noon, when the sun began to decline, 
a Ist praying for supernatural aid, a luminous cross was seen by the 
} emperor and his army, in the air, above the sun, inscribed with the 


2 alee 


; familiar to most readers, to render any thing like a minute detailof — 


very favourably disposed towards the Christians; and Constantine gave 


man soldiers, on those citizens whose religion was their only crime. In _— 


and indulgence, and as the former was rendered still more odious by. _ 
 theexample of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was recom- 

mended to his imitation by the authority and advice of a dying father. ae 

These tolerant principles were displayed alike both towards Pagans and _ 


_ ed him to exhort all his subjects earnestly to embrace the gospel, and © 
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words, “By ruis conquer,” at the sight of which, amazement oyer- 

powered both himself and the soldiery on the expedition with him. 

He continued to ponder on the event till night, when, in a dream, the 

author of Christianity appeared to him, to confirm the vision, directing 

him, at the same time, to make the symbol of the cross his military _ 
_ ensign.* : 


Constantine vanquished his adversary; and no sooner was he made 
master of Rome, by the destruction of Maxentius, than he honoured the 
cross by putting a spear of that form into the hand of the statue erect- 

ed for him at Rome. He now built places for Christian worship, and 
shewed great beneficence to the poor. He encouraged the meeting of 

_ bishops in synods—honoured them with his presence, and employed 

himself continually in aggrandizing the church. He removed the seat 

_ of empire to Byzantium, which he embellished, enlarged, and honoured 
with the name of Constantinople; and prohibited, by a severe edict, 
the performance of any pagan rites and ceremonies throughout the 
city. His religious zeal augmented with his years; and towards the 
close of his life, several imperial edicts were issued for the demolition. 
of the heathen temples, and the prevention of any sacrifices upon their 
altars. He was, on the other hand, scrupulously attentive to the reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies which were prescribed by the Christian 
clergy. He fasted; observed the feasts in commemoration of the mar- 
tyrs, and devoutly watched the whole night on the vigils of the saints. 
And in his Jast illness, he summoned to the imperial palace at Nico- 
media, several Christian bishops, fervently requesting to receive from 
them the ordinance of baptism, and solemnly protesting bis intention 

of spending the remainder of his life as the disciple of Christ. He 


* Few things have occasioned more perplexity to the writers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and set them more at variance, than this vision of Constantine. Mr. Milner, 
whose credulity upon most occasions is sufiiciently apparent, entertains no doubt of 
the reality of the miracle; and such is his inconsistency with his own theological 
_ creed, that he resolves it into an answer to Constantine’s importunate prayer. ‘He 
prayed; he implored,’ says he, ‘‘with much vehemence and importunity; and God 
~ eft him not unanswered.” (As though the blessed God would listen to any prayer 
but that of faith! Prov. xv. 8. and Heb. xi.6.) Dr. Hawies gives up the miracle 
altogether, and seems to consider the whole as an imposition. The learned Mosheim 
_ is evidently perplexed about it, and so is also his translator. ‘The whole story,” 
_ says the latter, ‘tis attended with difficulties, which render it, both as a miracle and as 
a fact, extremely dubious, to say no more.’”” If any should think the subject worthy 
_ of further investigation, I would recommend to their perusal a very ingenious and 
learned disquisition upon it, subjoined as an appendix to the first yolume of Dr. 
Gregory’s Church History, written by Mr. Henely of Rendlesham. They will there 
find a compressed account of the opinions of the different writers on the subject, and 
the following deductions not unfairly drawn from the whole: That Eusebius, who re- _ 
_ ceived the account of this extraordinary scene from the mouth of Constantine himself, 8: 
and who wrote the life of that emperor, does not appear to have given any credit to i 2 bal 
though the latter attested it by an oath—that neither the day, the year, the time, or 
the place of this vision is recorded—that there is no evidence that any one of the 
army saw the phenomenon besides the emperor—that the accounts given of it by the 
emperor at different times do not quadrate—that the whole story is replete with con- 
tradictions—and that there exists a presumption diametrically opposite to the intent 
of the alleged miracle, in the declaration of Christ to the Roman governor, ‘*My 
kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, then would my ser- 
vants fight,” &c.—and that, in a word, the powerful inducements of policy and party, _ 
the obvious character of Constantine, and the opinions of the times, when Sedition 


considered and properly combined, present in themselves an easy solution of the whole 
sontrivanco and fraud. BS tae 
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was accordingly baptized by Eusebius, bishop of that city: after which 
he entirely laid aside his purple and regal robes, and continued to wear . 
a white garment till the day of his death, which, after a short illness, 
~ took place on the 22d of May, in the year 337, at the age of sixty-four, 
_ having reigned thirty-three years. 
The extraordinary occurrences of the life of Constantine produced 
an entire change in the whole of the Christian profession. Its friends 
were now no longer called to endure patiently the hatred of the world 
—to take up their cross and press after a conformity to Christ in his 
sufferings, and through much tribulation, to enter his kingdom; but 
__. they were to bask in the sunshine of worldly prosperity, enjoying the 
_ smiles of the great, and connecting with their profession the riches and 
honours of this present world—the baneful effects of which began speed- 
_ ily to develope themselves, So long as the Christians were persecuted ~~ 
~ by the heathen on account of their faith and practices, they were driven 
to the gospel as their only source of consolation and support; and they ~ 
< found it every way sufficient for their utmost need. ‘The animating 
principles which it imparted, raised their minds superior to the enjoy- 
ments of this world, and in the hope of life and immortality, they were 
happy, evenif called to lay down their lives for the sake of their pro- 
fession. And herein the power of their religion was conspicuous. It 
was not with them an empty speculation, floating in the mind, destitute . 
of any influence upon the will and the affections. While it induced 
them to count no sacrifice too costly which they were called to make 
for the gospel’s sake, they were led by it to exercise the most fervent 
Christian affection one towards another—to sympathise tenderly with 
each other in all their sorrows and distresses—and, by bearing one an- 
other’s burdens they fulfilled their Lord’s new command of brotherly 
love. This was the prominent feature in Christianity during the first 
_ three centuries. The writings of the apostles and evangelists all _ 
_ breathe this amiable spirit, and abound with exhortations to cultivate 
this God-like disposition; and so conspicuous was the exercise of it ~ 
among the primitive Christians, that it was commonly remarked by 
their enemies, and recommended by themas worthy of imitation. 
_ Such, however, is the depravity of human nature, that, as they en- 
joyed any intervals from persecution, they became more profligate in — 
_ their morals and more litigious in their tempers. But now that the re- 


straint was wholly taken off by Constantine, the churches endowed, — 
~~ and riches and honours liberally conferred on the clergy; when he au- 
thorized them to sit as judges upon the consciences and faith of oth- 
é ers, he confirmed them in the spirit of this world—the spirit of pride, 
_ avarice, domination, and ambition—the indulgence of which, hasin — 
a WPM ages proved fatal to the purity, peace and happiness of the king- 
dom of Christ. This inconsistent conduct of the leading men among =~ 
them, in professing a religion, the prominent characteristics of which 
' are humility and self-denial, and at the same time aspiring after the 
_ pleasures and the honours of this world, seems to have forcibly struck _ 
» _the very heathen themselves. Hence an historian of the latter class, 
who lived shortly after the time of Constantine, remarks concerning 
_ the bishops of Rome, “It would be well if, despising the magnificence 
_. of the city, they would imitate some of the bishops of provincial towns, 


a 
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whose temperance in eating and drinking, plainness of apparel, and 
looking above the world, recommended them to the deity | and _ true 
worshippers. pe . 

Now they began to new-model the Christian church, the oreitaid 
of which was, as far as possible, arranged éomfottnably to the govern- 
ment of the state. The emperor himself assumed the title of bishop. 
—and claimed the power of regulating its external affairs: and he and 
his successors convened councils, in which they presided, and deter- 
mined all matters of discipline. The bishops corresponded to those 
magistrates whose jurisdiction was confined to single cities; the metro- 
politans to the pro- -consuls or presidents of provinces; the primates to 
the emperor’s vicars, each of whont governed one of the imperial pro- 
ces. Canons and prebendaries of cathedral churches took their 
rise from the societies of ecclesiastics, which Eusebius, bishop of Ver- 
ceil, and after him Augustine, formed iwthetr houses, and in which 
these prelates were styled their fathers and masters.t 

This constitution of things was an entire departure from the order 
of worship, established under divine direction by the apostles of Christ 
in the primitive churches. In fact, scarcely any two things could be 
more dissimilar than was the simplicity of the gospel dispensation from 
the hierarchy established under Constantine the Great. “Let none,” 
says Dr. Mosheim, alluding to the first and second centuries, “ con- 


found the bishops of this primitive and golden period of the church, 


with those of whom we read in the following ages. For though they 


were both designated by the same name, yet they differed extremely 


in many respects. A bishop, during the first and second centuries, was 
a person who had the care of one Christian assembly, which at that 
time was, generally speaking, small enough to be contained ina private 
house. In this assembly, he acted not so much with the authority of a 
master, as with the zeal and diligence of a faithful servant. The 
churches also, in those early times, were entirely independent; none 
of them subject to any foreign jurisdiction, but each one governed b 

its own rulers and its own laws. Nothing is more evident than the 
perfect equality that reigned among the primitive churches: nor does 
there ever appear, in the first century, the smallest trace of that asso- 
ciation of provincial churches, from: which councils and metropolitans 
derive their origin.”{ To which we may add, that the first churches 
acknowledged no earthly potentate as their head. This had-been ex- 
pressly prohibited by their divine Master. “ The kings of the Gen- 
tiles,” said he, “ exercise lordship over them; and they. that exercise 
authority upon them are termed Senaiasters Bat with you it shall 
not be so; let him that is greatest among you be as the younger, an 

he that is chief, as he that doth serve.”§ Again, “Be not ye called — 
Rabbi; for one is your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. 


And call no man your father upon the earth; for one is your father 


who isin heaven. ‘Neither be ye called masters; for one is your mas- 
ter,even Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be your ser- 
vant; and, whosoever exalteth himself, shail. be ait whi » he that 
humbleth "himéelf shall be exalted. 


* Ammianus Marcellinue, b. or, p 362. 
t Priestley’s Hist. of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. 2, p. 342. . 
¢ Ecc. Hist. vol. i. p. 105—107. § Luke xxii, 26,26. Natt raat aa 
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voix 


_ taining a brotherly affection and peaceable disposition towards each 
ia rere the frst to separate from each other in a scandalous and 
detestable manner, giving occasion to the common enemies of Christi- 
anity to scoff and deride them. = 
_ To put an end to such factious and disgraceful proceedings, he sum- 
moned a council to meet at Arles in France, in order, if it were possi- 
ble, to bring to a friendly and Christian compromise this long pending 
altercation. He himself condescended to be present on the occasion, 
and exerted all his influence to restore peace andharmony among them, 
but with little effect. He had unfortunately sown the seeds of strife 
and contention, by his liberal endowment of churches, and by the riches es 
and honours that he had conferred upon the bishops, and he was now 
reaping the fruit of his folly. ey 
_ Had this first of the Christian emperors, rested satisfied with ‘the 
primary edict which he published in favour of the Christians, he had ac- BS te 
ted the part of a wise, good, and impartial governor. ~That decree, 
without particularising any sects or parties, gave full liberty toallof 
them, both Christians and Pagans, to follow whatever religious pro- 
fession seemed to them most eligible. But that liberty was of no long 
duration, and was soon abridged in reference to both Christians and 
heathen. For although in that edict he had commanded that the pla- _ 
ces of worship and other effects should be restored ‘to Christians in gen-_ 
eral, it was soon followed by another, which restricts this grant to 
| “que carHoric cuurcu.” After this, ina letter to Miltiades, bishop 
| of Rome, complaining of the differences fomented by the African bish- 
ops, he tells him that he had so great a reverence for “ the Catholic 
church,” that he would not have him suffer, insany place, any schism 
or difference whatsoever toexist. There are in his letters many things 
which savour of the same spirit, and which can leave us in no doubt, 
‘ a sd Py 
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‘that, by “the Catholic faith and church” we are to understand that 
which was approved by those bishops who had the greatest interest in 

his favour. ; 

_ And with regard to his treatment of the Pagans, it was in flagrant 
violation of the first principles of Christianity, as well as of the excel- 
lent edict which he had formerly issued. He prohibited by law* the 
worship of idols in cities and country—commanded that no statues of 
the gods should be erected, nor any sacrifices offered upon their altars, 
and sent into all the provinces Christian presidents, forbidding the Pagan 
priests to offer sacrifice, and confirming to the former the honours due __ 
to their characters and stations; thus endeavouring to support the king- — 
dom of Christ, which is not of this world, by means altogether wordly, 
viz. the prospects and rewards of worldly honour and preferment. _ 

It can excite no surprise, that those persons who could advise the 
issuing of these edicts, to suppress the ancient religion of the empire, 
should be against tolerating any sects among themselves that should pre- 
sume to differ from them on any articles of the Christian faith or disci- 
pline. Fornothing can be more evident than that, if the civil magis- 
trate is vested with authority to prohibit religious opinions, or punish 
the abettors of them merely because, in his view, they are erroneous, it 
must necessarily follow, that he has an equal right to punish a profes- 
sing Christian whose sentiments or practices differ from his own, 
he would have to punish a Pagan or Mahommedan. If the mae 
trate’s jurisdiction extend to his exercising a control over the human 
mind in one instance, it will be impossible consistently to deny it to 
him in any other; and as his own judgment is, in all cases, the author- 
ised standard of what is truth and error in religion, he bears the sword 
on this principle, to punish every deviation from that standard which 
he has erected, whether found in Christian, Jew, or Pagan. Thus, if 
Constantine and his bishops were justified in abolishing heathenism by 
the civil power, because they believed it erroneous, Dioclesian and 
Gallienus with their priests, were equally right in prohibiting Chris- 
tianity by civil laws, because they believed it to be not only false and 
impious, but blasphemy against their gods, and even as bordering upon 
atheism itself. . 

_ It has been well remarked by a sensible writer, that “men have 
_ been very long in discovering, and even yet seem scarcely to have dis- 
_ covered, that true religion is of too delicate a nature to be compelled, 

by the coarse implements of human authority and worldly sanctions. 

Let the law of the land restrain vice and injustice of every kind, as ru- 
inous to the peace and order of society; for this is its proper province ;_ 
but let it not tamper with religion, by attempting to enforce its exer-— 
cises and duties. These, unless they be free-will offerings, are noth- 
ing; they are worse [than nothing.] By such an unnatural alliance, 
and ill-judged aid, hypocrisy and superstition may indeed be greatly 

promoted; but genuine piety never fails to suffer.” ' * 

The sentiments of the primitive Christians for the first three centu- 

ries, in reference to the divinity of the Saviour, were, generally speak- 
_ ing, pretty uniform, nor do there appear to have been any public con- . 
troversies regarding this leading article of the Christian faith. Buta 
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* Eusebius, b. 10, ch. 5, 6. t Campb. Lect. on Ecc. Hist. vol. i p. 73. ei 
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_ dispute now arose which may be said to have involved all Christen- 
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dom ina flame. It originated in the church of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
between Alexander and Arius, two of the pastors of that church, and 
Soon spread itself into other churches, inflaming bishops against bishops, 
who, under the pretext of supporting divine truth, excited tumults, and 
fomented~ the most deadly strifes and hatreds towards each other. 
These divisions of the prelates set the people together by the ears, and 


_ the dispute was managed with such violence, that it involved the whole. 


_ exander, one of the prelates of that church, speaking upon the subject _ 


G 


_ Christian world, and gave occasion to the heathen to ridicule the : 


Christian religion upon their public theatres.* _ sea ane 

_ The occasion of this dispute, which is well known by the name of | 
“Tue Anian ConTRoversy,” seems to have been simply this, Al- 
of the Trinity, had affirmed that there was “ an unity in the Trinity, 
‘and particularly that the Son was co-eternal, and con-substantial, and ape 


of the same dignity with the Father.” Arius objected to this language, mig 
and argued that “If the Father begat the Son, he who was begotten 


must have a beginning of his existence; and from hence, says he, ’tis 
manifest that there was a time when he (the Son) was not,” &c. 


- It is wholly incompatible with the object of this history to discuss. 


‘ points of Christian doctrine; but the reader will, probably, excuse a few 


P: 


| constitute one individual human person. Every child may see that ‘ 


as 


remarks on this extraordinary controversy. It is scarcely possible for 
al > who entertains a reverential regard for the great God, not to 

e stru sk with the presumption of poor, finite, erring mortals, daring 
to investigate, in the rash and inconsiderate manner that was now 
done, a subject of such awful import as the modus of the divine exis- _ 


tence. We no sooner turn.our thoughts to this question than our fee- 
ble capacities are overwhelmed with the immensity of the subject. 7 
Reason, in its most improved state, can carry us but a little way in our Me 


discoveries of God; and, if we are wise, we shall receive in simpli 


of mind, every information which the great First Cause hath been 
pleased to afford us concerning himself in his holy word. | There, in-_ it RE 


deed, we learn with certainty, what may be also inferred fromthe = 
works of creation and providence, that there is a God, who at first — uv 
called the ‘universe into being, and who still upholds and governs all _ 
things. But the works of creation and providence could never teach 
us, what the scriptures make abundantly plain,—that there isinthis 
‘one immense bemnggmglictinction of Father, Word and Spirit—a diss 
tinction which lies at the foundation of the whole economy of ourre- 
demption. Men, in the pride of their hearts, may ask, how can these 
things be? But we are under no obligation to explain that point to 
them. And, indeed, it will be early enough for them to put the 
question, when they shall have explained how body, soul, and spirit 


i, 


this distinction pervades the whole of divine revelation, and especially’ ee 


the New Testament. The Farueris always represented as sustaining 


| . giving laws to his creatures, enforced by the sanctions of the rewards 
| and punishments of a future state. The Worp is described’asbecom- 


the majesty of the godhead; as the great moral governor of the world, _ 


ing incarnate to accomplish the purposes of the Father’s love in there- 
; mee é Pint. 4 Vir F a Pi Tao es 
PEN, _ * Socrates? Ecc. Hist. b. i, c. 6. i 
ie 22: es 
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_ demption of the guilty. And the Hory Srrrrr as the efficient agent, 
carrying into effect the purpose of the Father and the grace of the Son, 

on the hearts of the elect. But then it never leads us to conceive of 
the Son of Gop abstractedly from his incarnation. Tue Worp was 
MADE FLESH, or assumed a human body, and thus “that holy thing” 
_ which was born of the virgin, was THE son or Gov.”* ‘The doctrine 
of “eternal generation” was unknown to the inspired writers, and | 
unquestionably hatched in the school of Alexandria. Happy had it i\ 
__ been for the Christian world, could they have rested satisfied with the | 


ee aes. 5 eee ne 3 * - See ; ie 
simple doct ‘ine of divine revelation on this sublime subject; not seek- 


ing to be wise beyond whatis written. Much as I dislike the charac- 
ter of Athanasius, it is only due to him to say, that he hath in a few 
words said all that can with propriety be said on the subject. “ The 
‘ Father,” says he, “ cannot be the Son, nor the Son the Father; and 
the Holy Ghost is never called by the name of the Son, but is called’ 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. The Holy Trinity is but one di- 
vine nature and pees This is sufficient for the faithful; human 
knowledge goes no further. The Cherubim veil the rest with their wings.” 
But let the reader mark how these ecclesiastical combatants repre- 
sent each others’ opinions. Arius, in a letter to Eusebius of Nicom 
dia, thus states the sentiments of Alexander. “ God is always an 
Son always—the .same time the Father, the same time the Son— 
Son co-exists with God unbegottenly, being ever begotten, being: 
gottenly begotten—God was not before the Son, no not in cones 
or the least point of time, he being ever God, ever a Son—For th n 
is out of God himself.” Alexander, on the contrary, in a letter to the | 
_ bishop of Constantinople, gives us the doctrine of Arius in the following. |§ 
words. “There was a time when there was no Son of God, and that | 
he who before was not, afterwards existed, being made, whensoever he 
“was made, just as any man whatever; and that therefore he wasofa ff 
mutable nature, and equally receptive of vice and virtue,’ &c. 
_ If these things were publicly taught aud avowed by these men, as | 
_each represents the other’s sentiments, every sober man will surely | 
- think that they both merited severe reprehension, for leaving the plain | 
Janguage of scripture, and introducing terms of their own invention 
_ into a doctrine of pure revelation, and at last dividing the whole of 
Christendom on account. of ite 
_ Numerous expedients were tried to bring xander and Arius to 
- one mind; the emperor himself condescending to become a mediator 
between them; but all attempts proved fruitless.. He wrote letters to. 
_ them at Alexandria, exhorting them to lay aside their differences and 
Y ‘become reconciled to each other. He informs them that he had dili- 
_ gently examined the rise and progress of this dispute, and that he found 
-__ the occasion of the difference to be very trifling and not worthy such 
_ furious contentions; and that therefore he promised himself, his me- | 
- diation for peace would have its desired effect. He reminds Alexan- 


der that “ He required from his presbyters a declaration of their sen- 


timents concerning a silly, empty question—and Arius, that he had im- 
_ _ prudently uttered. what he should not even have though t of, or what at 
least he should have kept secret in his own. bosom; that questions ||. 
about such things ought not to have been asked; if asked, should not 
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have been answered; that they proceeded from an idle itch of dispu- 
I tation, and were in themselves of so high and difficult a nature, as that 
| they could not be exactly comprehended or suitably explained. And 
} —, that to insist on such points before the people could produce no other — 
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patriarch of Antioch,) rose, and addressing the emperor, gave thanks to 
God on his account, congratulating the church on its prosperous con- 
dition, brought about by his means, and particularly in the destruction 
of the idolatrous worship of Paganism. Then sitting down, the em- 
Pou himself addressed the company in Latin, expressing his happiness 
at seeing themall met on so glorious an occasion as the amicable set- 
_. tlement ofall their differences, which, he said, had given him more con- 
_ cern than all his wars; but that these being at an end, he had nothing 
more at heart than to be the means of settling the peace of the church; 
i and he concluded with expressing his earnest wish that they would, as 
speedily as possible, remove every cause of dissension, and the foun- 
_ dation of a lasting peace. What he said in Latin was interpreted to 
_ the fathers in Greek. paren es 
_ Immediately after this speech, this excellent emperor was witness to 
a scene which must have afforded him avery unpromising prospect as 
to the success of his project for peace. For before they entered upon 
the discussion of any thing that related to the great object of their meet- 
ing, the bishops began with complaining to the emperor of each other, 
and vindicating themselves. To every thing that was said, he gave a 
‘patient hearing, and by his mildness and great address, speaking to them 
in Greek (which he was jn. some Measure able to do) he at length pre- 
vailed upon them to oot to an agreement, says Eusebius, not only 
espect to their pr vate differences, but also with regard to th 
reat objects of their assembling—the rule of faith as it respectec 
Arian controversy, and the time of celebrating Easter. || 
Socrates says, that the bishops having put into the emperor’s hands — 
ritten libels, containing their complaints against each other, he threw 
hem altogether into the fire, advising them, according to the doctrine 
_ of Christ, to forgive one another as they themselves hoped to be for- 
given. Sozomen says, that the bishops having made their complaints 
in person, the emperor bade them reduce them all into writing, and 
_ that on the day which he had appointed to consider them, he said, as 
he threw all the billets unopened into the fire, that it did not belong to 
him to decide the differences of Christian bishops, and that the hear- - 
ing of them must be deferred to the day of judgment.* 
_ However, the emperor ultimately succeeded in restoring them to 
~ some degree of temper; and they consequently proceeded in good ear- 
_ nest to draw up a creed, which they were all required to subscribe, as 


| 


all things were made, things in heaven, and things on earth; who for 
our salyation, came down and was incarnate, and became man, suffe 
the third day, and ascended into the heavens, and comes to judge th 
and in the Holy Ghost. And the catholic and apostolic church doth anath 


ad a 3 
Ar thematize — 
those petsons who say, that there was a time when the Sonof God was not; t 


at He Ty. 
was not before he was born; that he was made of nothing, or of another substance or 
_ being; or that he is created, or changeable, or convertible.” ae 
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ae eo 
Ry sons ae ‘ultlcned on the side of Arius, and assisted him in the public 
disputation, were Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, and Maris 
» ef Calcedon; and the person who chiefly opposed them, and took the 
"part of Alexander, was Athanasius, then ‘only a deacon in the church of 
Alexandria, but much confided in by the bishop, and of whom more 
L willl be said hereafter. 
_ No sooner were the decrees and canons of the council deeens Up, 
t an they were sent to Sylvester, then bishop of Rome, who, in the 
thirteenth council of Rome, at which were present two hundred and 
seventy-five bishops, confirmed them in these words: “We confirm with 
-our mouth, that which has been decreed at Nice, a city of Bythinia, by 
» the three huridred and eighteen holy bishops, for the good of the cath- 
olic and apostolic church, mother of the faithful. We anathematize 
all those who shall dare to ‘contiadict the decrees of the great and holy 
-eouncil, which was assembled at Nice, in the presence of that most pi- 
ous. cantik venerable prince, the emperor Constantine.” And to this all 
the bishops answered, “We consent to it.”* ; 
The council began "their discussions on the 19th of J une, and added > 
them on the 25th of August, of the same year, (325,) to the joy of Con- 
stantine, the defeat of Arius, and the triumph of the Athanasian party. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and sixteen other bishops, opposed the general 
_ sense of the council, and rejected the word consubstantial. But finding 
lemselyes in so small a minority, and that the emperor was determin- ; 
to enforce respect to the decisions of the council, they all, except. 
ultimately subscribed the confession of faith. The prevail aa 
en proceeded to excommunicate Arius and his followers, banishin 
t » former from Alexandria. Letters were also written to all the | 
churches in Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, announcing their decrees, ee | 
. and informing them that the holy synod had condemned the opinions o e, S 
~ Arius, and had fully determined the time for the celebration of Faster; > 
: exhorting them to rejoice for the good deed they had done, for iat. _. + 
| they had cut off all manner of heresy. When these things were end- 
ed, Constantine splendidly treated the bishops, filled their pockets, and 
| sent them honourably home, exhorting them at parting to maintain ~~ 
“ peace among themselves, and that none of them should envy another — . 
| who might excel the rest in wisdom or eloguence—that they should ow 
not carry themselves haughtily towards their inferiors, but condescend " te 
to, and bear with, their weakness;—a convincing proof that he saw in- aes 
_ to their tempers, aut was no stranger to the haughtiness and pride that # ge 
influenced some, and the envy and hatred that j prevailed in others = 
It requires not the spirit of prophecy to anticipate the effects which w 
must | low from the disgraceful proceedings of this general council, ah: 
though Constantine himself wrote letters, enjoining universal conform= a 
_ ity to its decrees, and urges as a reason for it, that’ “what theysh 
_ decreed was the will of God, and that the agreement of so greatan 
“b r of such bi hops was by inspiration of the Holy Ghost. ” Ttla 
re or a-system of persecution of a complexion altogether 
Christians tyrapnizing over the consciences of each oth- — 
ry ane vill be seen in the sequel, inflicting tortures and cruelties 
upon 1 each other, far greater than they had ever sustained from, ap 
’ ke aaa «of cs eee 1,p.48. +Life of Gonstantine, By iii. ch. 20. 
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_ tle, but. he was soon venigaded pte more violent midaaibenaiee rr ¢ 
his great zeal to extinguish heresy, he issued edicts against all ; 
his favourite bishops persuaded him were the authors or abet ttorsiof “ 
_ and particularly against the Novatians, Valéntinians, Marcionists, and 
oS » Whom, after reproaching with, being “enemics of truth, de- 
‘structive counsellors,” &c. he deprives of the liberty of: meeting for 
vorship, either in public or private places; and gives all thei 
o the pnchedes etch. And with respect to the. discomht 
he banished Ariv 
called Porphyrians, (vou "Porphyrius, a heathen, sho piste: =o 
Christianity)*—ordained that the books written by them should be 
burnt, that there might remain to posterity no vestiges of their doc- 
_trine; and, to complete the climax, enacted, that if any should dare to 
keep in his possession any book written by ‘Ating, and should not im- 
mediately burn it, he should no sooner be conviwiea of the crime, than 
_ he should suffer death. } Such were x ae acts of the last days of Con- 
_ STANTINE THE eae fo 
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death of Gansianibe the Craci, to the close of the fourth sont Yo 
Bins dade 337—400. 


“On the decease of Constantine, the ag ane of the Roman em- 
pire was distributed between his three sons. ‘To Constantine II. were 
assigned the provinces of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, now called France. 
To his brother Constans, [llyricum, Italy, and Afees whilst Constan- 
tius inherited the east, comprehending Asia, Syria, and Egypt, with the 
city of Constantinople, to which his father had transferred the imperial 
_ residence, and consequently made it the seat of his government. .__. 
In the year 340, a quarrel arose between the two first mentioned 
brothers, which ended in a war, and that war in the death of Constan- 
tine. Constans now added the dominions of the deceased _ yrince to 
et his own, and thereby became sole master of all the western provinces. 
‘He retained possession of this i immense territory until the year 350, 


“#The following is a copy of oe ‘Biict which Constantine issued on that oceasion ; 
it was addressed to the Bishops and People throughout the Empires 
_“Since Arius hath imitated wicked and ungodly men, it is just that he should ae 
- go Ae ok same infamy with them. As, therefore, Porphyrius, an enemy of godliness, for 
| is hav g composed wicked books against Christianity, hath found a suitable recom- 
he pense, ‘so as to be infamous for the time to come, and to be loaded with great reproach, 
and tohave all his impious writings quite destroyed; so, also, it is now my pleasure, 
_ that Arius, an Lthose of Arius? sentiments, shall be et rphyrians, so that they” 
~ may have the appellation of those whose jaannér they have imitated. Moreover, if 

_any book composed by Arius shall be found, it shall be committed Keon flames} ay 
\ not only his evil doctrine may be destroyed, but that there may not be the Jeast 
) brance of it left. This also I enjoin, that if any one shall be found to fs e col 
‘| any writing composed by Arius, and ‘shall not immediately bring it and consume at in 


A 


| the fire, death shall be his punishment; for assoon as he is taken in this « crime, heshall — || 
i : suffer a capital punishment. . God preserve ie » nab | 
+Eus. Life of Constantine, b. 3,ch. eb Sozomen, b. i. ch. 21. Soc, bic. Q 
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ey 


*, when. aot one of his own officers, with the view of goth hike: : 
self declared emperor, contrived to procure the assassination of Con- 
stans. The usurper, however, did not long enjoy the fruits of his perfi- 
“dys for Constantius, justly incensed by his rebellious conduct, marched 
“an army against. him, and repulsed him at the outset; Magnentias, ge 
transported with Tage : and despair at his ill success, ivi, apprehending ~~ 
the most terrible and ignominious.death from the resentment of the con- 
eror, put a. termination to his own life. Thus © nstantius, in the — 
ur 353, became sole monarch of the Roman em . which he gov- 


= a i 
‘ern ‘until the year 361. ee g at the head of b ny; in that 
_ year, to chastise the presumption of bis own kinsman, Juli i an, whom the 


forces entrusted to his command in Gaul had, in an hour of victory, 
~ saluted with the title of. “Augustus, he was arrested by the hand of | 
~ death, and expired at Mopsucrene, i in Gilicia, lee the caeant bets 
toJulians —— 
None of the sons aE Constantine the Great inherited the spirit and © 
genius of their father. ‘They, nevertheless, so far trode in his steps, as « 
to extend theiy fostering care to the Catholic religion, to accelerate its ~ 
progress through the empire, and to continue to undermine and abolish 
the system of paganism. ax 
But the controversy which had arisen between Arius and Alexander, 
| relative to the sonship of Christ, was far from being put to rest by t 
| ie of the council pe Nice. The doctrine of es inde 


¢ 


3 e ah peal by the sy fod—his writings also had been proceed as 
heretical, and the punishment of death decreed against all who were 
ig convicted of the crime of harbouring them in their houses... But per- 
- secuting edicts cannot extend their dominion over the thoughts, and ar 
is scarcely less difficult to impose an effectual restraint upon the tongue. a) 
- Persecution has generally been found favourable to whatever cause it — 
has been directed against; it somehow enlists the sensibilities of our c 
nature on the side of the persecuted party, and disposes the mind toa = 
| more candid and impartial examination of the question in dispute, than — eof 
| © we should otherwise possess. It is perhaps too much to affirm with 
; Dr. Middleton, that “truth was never known to be on the persecuting 
 - side;”* an impartial examination, however, of the opinions and ‘pro- aad 
ceedings of both Arians and Athanasians, on this occasion, serves, in a 
some degree, to justify the maxim, and convinces me that they were : 
eye equally remote from the truth, even as they were alike well. disposed - 
. itp persecute each other in proportion as either party obtained the 
ot means of doing it. Only it is due to the orthodox party to say, that 
} ‘thaMiok the lead in punishing heretics with death, and persuaded 
emperor to destroy those whom they could not convert » 
a ~ When the ndivided government of the empire centered 1 in wee han¢ Is 
7” pot Donan 


eed ‘Arianism became fashion Able a se? - em 
tag the bis! fh of that party. Paul, the orthodo: 
of Constantinople, was ejected from ee office by the 
r’s s order ‘and Macedonius substituted in his room. This man 
Es he BN tece: to his Free Peary p. 8 - ; 
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adopind a scheme different from either party, and contended that the 
Son was not consubstantial, but of a like substance with the Father, 
_ openly propagating this new doctrine, after dhrusting himself into the 
- bishoprick of Paul; and thus, by the addition of a single letter, affect- 
ed to settle the whole dispute. Frivolous as was this distinction, it 
‘ ‘qua the orthodox party, who, filled with rage nd resentment, rose 
in a body to oppose Hermogenes, the officer whe . Constantius had 
_ sent to o intro luce him into his episcopal throne, burnt down ‘his: house, 
m round the — his heels until they had murdered 


asia Ww ho had andrei eM cation service to iAlezandert ; 
"his bishop, in mat aging the dispute with Arius at the council of Nice, 
had, by this time, risen to great popularity, and in reality was become 
the ‘oracle of the orthodox party. We are supposed to be indebted to 
him for the creed which bears his name, and which fills so eminent a 
place in the liturgy of our national church. Even to this day he is 
_ extolled by such respectable writers as Milner and Hawies, asa prodigy 
of evangelical light. But, whatever may be said of the soundness of his 
speculative creed, he was evidently a man of aspiring views and of 
" persecuting principles. In a letter to Epictetus, bishop of Corinth, al- 
luding to some herectical opinions then prevalent, he says, ‘I wonder 
ir piety hath borne these things, and that you did not immedi- ~ 
put those heretics under restraint, and propose the true faith to 
f they would not forbear to contradict they might be de- 
eretics, for it is not to be palored, that these things should be 
Y ‘Avid upon another occasion, 
ey en to be held in, wtversal ae ” says he, “for opposing the 
uth”—comforting himself that the emperor, when duly informed, 
ould put a stop to their wickedness, and that they would not be long. 
lived. In one of his letters he exhorts those to whom he wrote, to“hold 
_fast the confession of the fathers, and to reject all who should speak 
more or less than was contained in it.” And, in his first oration 
aaa the Arians, he declares.in plain terms, “that the expressing a 
_ person’s sentiments in the words of scripture was no sufficient proof of 
: orthodoxy, because the devil himself used scripture words to cover his 
wicked designs upon our Saviour, and that heretics were not to be 
ase, though they made use of the Very expressions of orthodoxy 
tse 
hats The scriptures were now no longer the standard of the Christian 
aith. What was orthodox, and what heterodox, was, from hence-— 
forward, to be determined by the decisions of fathers and councils; ; and 
“religion propagated not by the apostolic methods of persuasion, accom- 
‘ nied | ‘with the meekness and gentleness of Christ, but by imperial > 


by the simple: weapons of reason and scripture, but persecuted and 
destroyed. -Itcannot surprise us, if, after this, we find a continual fluc- 
tuation of the public faith, just as the ono party obtained ae im- 
perial authority to support them; or that, v with | 
else in ecclesiastical history, fag violenc umitte : 
men who had wholly departed from the sin ity 9 of the + coat 
_trine and protean men enslaved to. avarice and ambition 5,and a6 
; ; ae oS 
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icts and decrees; nor were gainsayers to be brought to conviction ; 
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~~ fied away with views of temporal grandeur, high preferments, and 
- large revenues. 
as To dwell upon the disgraceful cabals, the violent invectives, and 
~ slanderous r criminations of those ruling factions, would afford little 
edification = the reader, and certainly no pleasure to the writer. Were 
we disposed to give credit to the complaints of the orthodox.against the 
Agios e must certainly regard them as the most execrable set of 
4 ever lived, They are loaded-with all the crimes that can 
possibly be ‘committed, and represented as bad, if not worse than infer- 
nal spirits. And had the writings of the Arians _not be 
we should, no doubt, have found as many and grievou € x 
them, perhaps with equal justice, against the Athanasians. Constan- 
tinus banishe hed Athanasius from his bishoprick at Alexandria, and wrote 
a letter to ‘the citizens, in which he terms him “an impostor, a corrupt- 
er of men’s s0\ uls, adisturber of the city, a pernicious fellow, one con- v 
victed of the worst crimes, not to be expiated by his suffering death - ~ 
gen times;” and a bishop, named George, was put into his see, whom 
this eloquent emperor is pleased to style “a most venerable person, and 
the most capable of all men  instract them in heavenly things.” Ath- 
anasius, however, in his usual style, calls him “an idolator and hang- 
man, and one capable of all kinds ef violence, rapine, and murders ;” 
and whom he actually charges with committing the most impious Sess 
tions and outrageous cruelties. | aes << 
The truth is, that the clergy of the Catholic church were now be- “ 
me the principal disturbers of the empire; and the pride of the bish-— 
ops, and the fury of the people on each side, had grown to sucha height, ¥. 
~ that the election or restoration of bishop seldom took place in the — 
larger cities, without being attended with scenes of slaughter. A 
nasius was several times banished and restored at the expense of blood a <a 
What shall we make of the Christianity of the man who could a act thus, a 
or countenance such proceedings? Had Athanasius been influenced by ea 
the benign and peaceable spirit of the gospel, he would at once have Se 
withdrawa himself from such disgraceful scenes, and preferred to wor- 5 
w 


ship God in the society of only a dozen day-labourers, in a cellar ora 
garret, to all the honour and all the emolument which he could derive — 
from being exalted to the dignity of archbishop of Alexandria, on such 
degrading conditions. One can scarcely forbear contrasting his Cm re 
duct with the behaviour of Him whose servant he professed to be, — 3 
| “When Jesus perceived that they would come and take him by force, _ rh 
and make him a king, he departed again into a mountain alone.” John, _ oe 
vi.15. The fruits of the spirit are not turbulence and strife; “but. 
ove, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, fidelity, meekness, and ‘ent > Ye aay 
»; and they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with its 
fiect ions and lusts.” Gal. v.22. The orthodox were deposed, and the — 
a Arians substituted in their places, with the murder of thousands; ai 
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ae as the controversy was now no longer about the plain doctrines of un-— 
~ eorrupt stianity, but about secular honours and dignified pr efer- 
shops were introduced into their churches and aced we 


ones by arm ers. “And when once in actual | 
reated those v fered from them without moderation 
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of worship, fulminating anathemas ag them, and persecuting them 

by every species of cruelty, as is evident from the accounts given by 
the ecclesiastical historians of Athanasius, Macedonius, George, and 
others. In short, they seem to have treated one another with the same 
implacable bitterness and severity that their common enemies, the hea- 
then, had ever exercised towards them, or as though they thought per- 
-secution for conscience-sake had been the distinguishing a 
of the Christian religion, and that they could not more effectually re- 
commend themselves as the disciples of Christ, than by devouring each 
other. This made Julian, the emperor,say of them, that he found by 
experience, that even the beasts of the forest are not so cruel as the 
» generality of Christians then were to one another. Such was the 
wretched state of things in the reign of Constantius, which affords us 
little more than the history SC and creeds differing from, and 
clashing with each other—bishops deposing, censuring, and anathema- 
 tizing their adversaries, and the people divided into factions under 
_their respective leaders, for the sake of words, of the meaning of which 
they understood nothing, and wee 3 victory, even to bloodshed 
and death. Thus, as Socrates observes, “was the church torn in pieces 

for the sake of Athanasius and the word consubstantial !” : 

~ It probably would not be easy-to sketch in a few words a more strik- 
_ ing picture of these times, than that which is given us by Ammianus 
~ Marcellinus, who, having served inthe armies, had the best opportuni- 
ties of studying the character of Constantius. “The Christian religion, 
which in itself,” says he, “is plain and simple, he confounded by the 
dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by the weight 
jis authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal disputes, the 
4 ences which his vain curiosity had excited. The highways were 
covered with troops of bishops, galloping from every side to the as- 
_ semblies, which they called synods; and while they laboured to re- 
- duce the whole sect to their own particular opinions, the public “es- 
tablishment of the posts was almost ruined by their hasty and repeated 
journies.”* It was certainly a very just, though seyere censure, 
which Gregory Nazianzen passed upon the councils that were held 
about this time. “If I must speak the truth,” says he, “this is my reso- 
lution, to avoid all councils of the bishops, for I have not seen any good 
‘ent answered by any synod whatsoever; for mi ae of contention, 
and their lust of power, are too great even for words to express.”| The 
skepticism of Gibbon has subjected him to an unmeasurable effusion 
_of rancour from the clergy of his day; and far be it from me to stand 
fireard the advocate of skepticism in any man; but I most cordially 
agree with that eminent writer, when he says, “the patient and hum- 
ble virtues of Jesus should not be confounded with the i ant 
zeal of princes and bishops, who have disgraced the name of his dis- 


ci les.}” ‘Hs ‘ 
. So fascinating is the influence of worldly pomp ane splendour upon 
the human mind, that it is not to be wondered at, that the see of Rome 
became at this time a most seducing ohject of sacerdotal ambition. In 


the episcopal order, the Bishop of Rome was the first in 


tinguished by a sort of pre-eminence | I other prelates. sur: 
*Am. Marcellinus, 1. xxi. c. 16. +Opera, vol. i. Ep. 55. -FDec. & alll, v. 9.c. 50. 
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‘ passed all his brethren in the splendour and magnificence of the church 
over which he presided; in the riches of his revenues and possessions; 
l ‘in the number and variety of his ministers; in his credit with the peo- 
ple; and in Hage tnoue and splendid manner of living. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a Roman historian, who lived during these times, advert- 
. ing to this subject, says, “It was no wonder to see those who were am- 
| bitious of human gré€atness, contending with so much heat and animos- 
‘ ity for that dignity, because, when they had obtained it, they were sure 
to be enriched by the offerings of the matrons, of appearing abroad in 
great splendour, of being admired for their costly coaches; sumptuous 
, in their feasts, out-doing sovereign princes in the expenses of their ta- 

ble.” This led Proetextatus, an heathen, who was prefect of the city, 
| to say, “Make me Bishop of Rome, and I'll be a Christian tool? = 
In the year 366, Liberius, bishop of Rome, died; and a violent con- 
test arose respecting his successor. The city was divided into two 
factions, one of which elected Damasus to that high dignity, while the 
other chose Ursicinus, a deacon of the church. The party of Damasus 
prevailed, and got him ordained. Ursicinus, enraged that Damasus cal 
was preferred before him, set up separate meetings, and at length he _ 
_also obtained ordination from certain obscure bishops. This occasion- . 
ed great disputes among the citizens, as to which of the two should ob- | 
tain the episcopal digm’y and the matter was carried to such a height, he 
| that great numbers were murdered on either side of the quarrel—no ~~ 
less than one hundred and thirty seven persons being destroyed in the - 
very church itself!* But the very detail of such shameful proceedings 
§ is sufficient to excite disgust, and enough has been said ‘to convince — ue 
F any unprejudiced mind of the absurdity of looking for the kingdom of _ 
the Son of God in the “Catholic church,” as it now began to b 
nominated. “The mystery of iniquity,’ which had been secret 
working since the very days of the apostles, (2 Thess. ii. '7,) had neve! Po 


ty 
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theless been subject to considerable control, so long as paganism re- he ‘ 
Ya mained the established religion of the empire, and Christians were — ays 
consequently compelled to bear their cross, by patiently suffering the — 


hatred of the world, in conformity to the captain of their salvation. — suai 
But no sooner was this impediment removed, by the establishment’ 6f pee 
Christianity, under Constantine, than “the Man of Sin’—“the Son of ” be 
perdition,” began to be manifest. Men were now found, professing 
. themselves the disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus, yet walking after ) 
A, the course of this world, “lovers of their ownselves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers,—traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure é 
more than lovers of God”—*having a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof.”’{ And, as this state of things continued to in- — 
crease in progressive enormity, until it ultimately brought forth that 
‘monstrous system of iniquity, denominated “Mystery, Basytoy, T. E 
Great, THE Moruer or Hartots, AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EAR! 
—described by the prophetic pen, as “the habitation of devils,— 


lh 


hold of-every foul spirit,—the cage of every unclean and hateful bird Pt 

we may re st fully assured that the sheep of Christ—those who heard Rs 

r s voi e and followed his: vill,§ would see it their indispensable duty 
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to separate themselves from such ahgmpure communion, in obedience — 
to the reiterated commands of God. + ae 
It may be proper to remark, that long before the times of which we 
now treat, some Christians had seen it their duty to withdraw from the 
communion of the church of Rome. ‘The first instance of this that we 
find on record, if we except that of Tertullian, is the case of Noyatian, 
who, in the year 251, was ordained the pastor o urch in the city of 
Rome, which maintained no fellowship with the Catholi arty. It is 
a difficult matter, at this very remote period, to ascertain the real 
grounds of difference between Novatian and his opponents. Those 
who are in any enora geet conversant with theological contro- 
versy, will scarcely need o be apprized how much caution is necessary 
to guard against being misled by the false representations which differ- 
ent parties give of each other’s principles and conduct. Novatian is 
said to have refused to receive into the communion of the church any 
of those persons who, in the time of persecution, had been induced, 
through fear of sufferings or death, to apostatize from their profession, 
and offer sacrifices to the heathen deities;a principle which he found- 
ed upon a mistaken view of Heb. vi. 4-6. We may readily conceive 
how interesting and difficult a subject this must have been to all the 
Castes of Christ in those distressing times, and the danger that must 
have arisen from laying down any fixed rule of conduct that should 
apply to all cases that would come before them; or even verging to- 
wards an extreme on either side of this question. The following is the 
account given of Novatian by the late Mr. Robert Robinson, in his Kc- 
Peel oscarches, page 126; and I the more readily submit it 
to the reader, because none who knew Mr. Robinson, can, for a mo- 
ment upper him of having any undue predilection for the principles 
of Novatian. “He was,” says he, “an elder in the church of Rome, 
a manof extensive learning, holding the same doctrine as the church 
oa and published several treatises in defence of what he believed. 
His address was eloquent and insinuating, and his morals irreproacha- - 
ble. He saw with extreme pain the intolerable depravity of the church, 
Christians, in the space of avery few years, were caressed by one em- 
peror and persecuted by another. Inseasons of prosperity, many per- 
sons rushed into the church for base purposes. In times of adversity, 
they denied the faith, and reverted again to idolatry. When the squall 
_was over, away they came again to the church, with all their vices, to 
_deprave others by their examples. The bishops, fond of proselytes, 
encouraged all this; and transferred the attention of Christians from 
} er. an 
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taking in the multitude, was put in nomination. Novatian opposed 
him; but as Cornelius carried his election, and he saw no prospect of 
reformation, but on the contrary a tide of immorality pouring into the 
church, he withdrew, and a great many with him. Cornelius, irritated 
by Cyprian, who was just in the same condition, through the remon- 
_strances of virtuous men at Carthage, and who was crac gona 

Measure with one of his own elders, named Novatus, who had quitted - 


"2 Cor. vi. 14-18. 2 Tim. iii. 5. Rev. xviii. 4. 
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SECT. I1.] Rise of the Northern Churches. 18h 


character of Novatian, thus proceeds to vindicate him: pe A 
“ They say Novatian was the first Antipope; and yet there was at 
that time no pope, in the modern sense of the word. They call Nova- 
if tian the author of the heresy of puritanism; and yet they know that 
Tertullian had quitted the church nearly fifty years before, for the same. 
. Privatus, who was an old manin the time of N ovatian, had, ; 
al more, repeatedly remonstrated against the alterations tak- 
ing place; and, as they could get not redress, had dissented and formed 
separate congregations. They tax Novatian with being the parent of — 
an innumerable multitude of congregations of Puritans all over theem: , 
pire; and yet he had no other influence over any, than what his good 
example gave him. People every where saw the same cause of com- 
plaint, and groaned for relief ; and when one man made a stand forvir- 
tue, the crisis had arrived; people calilthe propriety of the cure, and 
- applied the same means to their own relief. They blame this man, 


and all these churches for the severity of their discipline ;—yet this se- 
“vere discipline was the only coercion of the primitive churches, and it — 
was the exercise of this that rendered civil coercion “uonesessary. 
Some exclaimed, it is a barbarous discipline to refuse to readmit peo- 
ple into Christian communion, because they have lapsed into idolatry — 
or vices Others, finding the inconvenience of such a lax discipline, __ 
.)  requireda repentance of five, ten, or fifteen years; but the Novatians 
said, you may be admitted among us by baptism—or, if any Catholic 
has baptised you before, by re-baptism; butif you fall into idolatry, we 
shall separate you from our communion, and on no account readmit ~ 
ou. God forbid we should injure either your person, your property, — 
or your character, or even judge of the truth of your repentance or 
your future state; but you can never be readmited to our community, - 


a 


ene 


. — without our giving up the last and only coercive guardian we haveof = 
the purity of our [fellowship.] | Whether these persons reasoned justly _ 
as virtue was their object, they challenge respect, and he must | 
k man indeed, who is tight’ a it because Cyprian is — 
say they are the children of the devil.” “ ee 
inal sentiments of the Novatians appear to have been 
ural, and. the discipline of their churches rigid in the ex-_ 
were the first class of Christians who obtained the name 
Puritans, an appellation which doth not appear to have _ 


‘ 


b 


m chosen by themselves, but applied to them by their adversaries; 
rom which we may reasonably conclude that their manners were sim- 
ple and irreproachable. Some of thenmvare said to have disapproved 


of second marriages, regarding them as sinful; but in this they erred 
: Be, , 
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in common with Tertullian and many other eminent persons. A third 
charge against him was, that they did not pay due reverence to the 
martyrs, nor allow that there was any virtue in their reliques!—A plain 
proof of their good sense. 2 ‘- 
_ Novatian appears to have been possessed of considerable talents— 
Mosheim terms him “ A man of uncommon learning and eloquence;” 
—and he wrote several works, of which only two are now extant. 
One of them is upon the subject of the Trinity. It is divided into 
thirty-one sections; the first eight relate to the Farser, and treat of 
his nature, power, goodness, justice, &c. with the worship due to him. 
The following twenty sections relate to Curist—the Old Testament 
prophecies concerning him—their actual accomplishment—his nature 
—how the scriptures prove his divinity—confutes the Sabellians— 
shews that it was Christ who appeared to the patriarchs, Abraham, Ja- 
cob, Moses, &c. ‘The twenty-ninth section treats of the Hoxy Spirit 
--how promised—-given by Christ—his offices, and operations on the 
souls of men and in the church. »The last two sections recapitulate 
the arguments before adduced. The work appears to have been writ- 
ten in the year 257; six years after his separation from the Catholic 
church. The other tract is upon the subject of “ Jewish Meats,” ad- 
dressed in the form of a letter to his church, and written either during 
his banishment or retreat in the time of persecution. It opens up 


the typical law of Moses, and while he proves its abolition, is careful to 


ay, 


guard his Christian brethren against supposing that they were there- 
fore at liberty to eat of things sacrificed to idols.* 

Dr. Lardner, in his Credibility of the Gospel History, ch. xlvii. has 
been at considerable pains in comparing the various and contradictory 
representations that have been given of Novatian and his followers, and 
has exonerated them from a mass of obloquy, cast upon them by the 
Catholic party. Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, wrote many epistles 
or treatises respecting the sect of the Novatians, which afford abundant 
evidence that their rigid discipline was relished by many. Fabius, bishop 
of Antioch, in particular, was their friendand favourer. Marcian, bishop - 
of Arles, was firm in the same principles in the time of Stephen, bishop 
of Rome. A church was formed at Carthage for the Novatian party, of 
which Maximus was the pastor. Socrates, the oe speaks of t eit 
churches at Constantinople, Nice, Nicomedia, and Coticeus in Phrygia, 
Ms in the fourth century—these he mentions as their principal places in 


_ the East, and he supposes them to have been equally numerous in the 


i 


) 


~ he intimates that they had three churches in Constantinople. — 


West. What were their numbers in these cities does not appear, but 


__ Though, therefore, Novatian and his principles were condemned by 
the Catholic party, at iHome that Dionysius wrote the fore-mentioned 
letters concerning them to the bishop of Rome, he still continued to 
be supported by a numerous party in various places, separated from 
the Catholic church. They had among them some persons of consid- 
erable note, and of eminent talents. Among these were Agelius, Ace- 
sius, Sisinnius, and Marcian, all of Constantinople. Socrates mentions 


_ one Mark, bishop of the Novatians in Scythia, who died in the year 


439. In fact the pieces written against them by a great variety of au- 
* Dr. A. Clarke's Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. i. p. 209—212. 
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thors of the Catholic church—such as Ambrose, Pacian, and others— 

the notice taken of them by Basil and Gregory Nazianzen—and the 

accounts given of them by Socrates and Sozamen in their ecclesiastical 

» -histories, are proofs of their being numerous, and that churches of this 

denomination were to be found in most parts of the world, in the fourth 

and fifth centuries. “The vast extent of this sect,” says Dr. Lard- 

~ ner, “is manifest from the names of the authors who have mentioned 

them or written against them, and from the several parts of the Ro- 
man Empire in which they were found.”* 

All the ecclesiastical historians complain loudly of the schism that 

was made in the Christian church by the Novatians, whose difference 

i] from the Catholics respected _ matters of discipline only. But we 

| should not be too hasty in joining issue with them in these lamentations. 

Wi On the contrary, it may fairly admit of a doubt, whether this breach in 


the unity of the Christian church in that age, and other similar breach- 
es that have taken place at different times, have not been productive, / 
upon the whole, of the happiest effects. For besides promote free 
inquiry and discussion, without which no subject can be well understood, 
this multiplication of sects has had a powerful tendency to counteract 3 
that overbearing authority which the whole Christian church united, ~ 
| could not have failed-to possess, and which, if there had been no place — 
If of retreat from power, would have been insupportable. What would © 
| have been the terror of an excommunication from a church, and how 
\ would it have been possible to correct any abuse in such circumstan- 
| ces?) That families and friends should be divided, and that those di- 
visions should be the cause of so much animosity as they have often 
Hix occasioned, is, no doubt, tobe lamented. But this is an evil shat does ~ 
~~ not necessarily arise frou sects in religion, but solely from the w 
sonable spirit of bigotry in man, which cannot bear with patidie that 
others should think or act differently from them—that bigotry, whicha  ~ 
number of sects, and their necessary consequences, can alone cure. 
Private animosity was an evil inseparable from the promulgation of 
Christianity itself, and was distinctly foretold by its divine author. 
The excellent character of many of the Novatian bishops, was of great 
use in exciting emulation among those of the Catholic church, and in 
~ checking that abus power, which has often disgraced Christianity 
infinitely more than the divisions that are the subject of complaint. 
But to proceed. 
_ Constantius, whose death has been already mentioned, was succeed= 
~ ed in the administration of affairs in the year 361, by his nephew Juli- 
an. This prince, during his infancy, had been entiaeed to the care of — 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, to whom he was related on his moth- ° 
s side. But although considerable pains fa d been taken to instreae 
him in the principles of Christianity, the mind of Julian imbibed a par- 
tiality for the Pagan worship, which, however, he dexterously contrived 
to conceal until he had assumed the reins of government. Mr. Gib- 
bon, not without pro ability, resolves this unbappy_ bias of the your 
_ prince’s mind, in » a disgust which he had taken at the manner in 


hich the Arian controversy was carrie “on. -% He was educated,” 
“says he, “in the lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arian contro, 
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versy. ‘The fierce contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alter- 
ations of their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to ac- 
{uate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the prejudices of Julian, 
that they neither understood nor believed the religion for which they 
so fiercely contended.” There is surely nothing incredible in this— 
the wonder would have been that, spectator ashe was of such detesta- 
‘ble squabbles, he should have retained any predilection for the Chris- 
tians. 

The apostacy of Julian (as the Catholic Clergy delighted to call it) 


was carefully concealed during his minority; and, when first intima-_ 


ted,tit was cautiously done among the adherents of the ancient Pagan 
worship. From the zeal and virtues of their-royal proselyte, they 
fondly hoped the restoration of theix-temples, sacrifices, and worship, 
of which they had been ina-considerable degree deprived during the 
reign of Constantine and his sons.. Probably they expected that the 
flames of persecution should again be lighted up against the enemies of 
their deities; while the Christians beheld with horror and indignation 
the apostacy of Julian. But the hopes of the former, and the fears of 
the latter, were disappointed by the prudent conduct of Julian, who, 
during his short reign, consulted the good of his subjects and the public 
tranquillity. Actuated by these motives,and apprehensive of distur- 
bing the repose of an unsettled reign, he surprised the world by an 
edict, extending to all the inhabitants of the empire the benefits of a 
free aad equal toleration—but he had seen enough of the intolerant 
principles: of the Catholic clergy, to deprive them of the power of per- 
secuting their. fellow subjects. The Pagans were permitted to open all 
their temples, and were at once delivered from the oppressive laws and 
arbitrary me | 

At the.same time, the bishops and clergy, who had been banished by 
Constantius, were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective 
churches. Julian, who had paid considerable attention to their dis- 
putes, invited the leaders of the different parties to his palace, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure of witnessing their furious encounters. The 
clamour of controversy sometimes provoked him to exclaim, “ Hear 
me! the Franks have heard me, and the Germans;” but he soon 


discovered that he was now engaged with more obstinate and implaca- — 


ble enemies; and, though he exerted all the powers of oratory to per-— 
suade them to live i in concord, or at least in peace, he was perfectly 
Mticfied he had nothing to foie from their union and co-operation. — 


_. There are two particulars in the reignof Julian which ought not to 
_ be passed over without being briefly adverted to.. The firstis the ex- 


traordinary exertions mich he made to restore the ancient es 
oner did he ascend the throne, than he assumed 

haracter of supreme Pontiff, and became a perfect devotee to the 
of Paganism. He dedicated a domestic chapel to the sun, his fa- 
+ ah phe -his gardens were filled with statues and altars of the 
de ans ee TC 3 his palace displayed the appearance ofa 

ag aple. Healso endeavoured by his own zeal, to inflame 
( ates and people. “ Amidst the sacred but licentious_ 
crowd of ne, f inferior ministers, and female dancers, who were. 
dedicated to the ; service of the temple, it was the business of the em- 


ctions imposed upon them by Constantine and his sons. © 
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peror to bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slaugh- 
ter the victim, and ‘thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels of the 
expiring animal, , to draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with the 
consummate skill of a soothsayer, the imaginary signs of fature events.* 
. Encouraged by | the example of theirsovereign, as wellas by his exhor- 
| tations and liberality, the cities and families resumed the practice of 
their neglected ceremonies. “Every part of the world,” exclaims 
one of their own writers, with transport, “displayed the ‘triumph of 
religion—and the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, 
the smoke of incense, and a solemn train of priestsand prophets, with- 
out fear and without danger. The sound of prayer and of music was 
_ heard on the tops of the highest mountains; and the same ox afforded 
a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries.” This 
may give us some notion of what might have ensued had the life of Ju- 
Jian not been cut short. pines we 
The other circumstance alluded to, is the project which this empe- 
ror entertained of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In a public * 
address to the people of the Jews, dispersed throughout the provinces 
of his empire, he tells them that he pities their misfortunes, condemns 
their oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their gra- 
cious protector, and expresses a hope, that after his return from the 
Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his vows to the Almighty in 
the holy city of Jerusalem, — It is probable that the vain and ambitious 
mind of Julian aspired to the honour of restoring the ancient glory of 
the temple. He knew the Christians were firmly persuaded that, by 
the coming of Christ, the typical dispensation had come to an end; 
| and could he succeed in restoring the Jews to their city and the ritual — 
of their worship, he might convert itinto an argument aga ist the faith — 
of prophecy and the truth of revelation. He, therefore, resolved to. . 
erect on mount Moriah a stately temple; and, without waiting for his 
return from the Persian war, gave instructions to his minister Alypius, 
|, to commence, without delay, the vast undertaking. At the callof their 
. great deéliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, repair- > 
| ed to Jerusale The desire of rebuilding the temple has, in every eae 
Age, been a eee with them. In this propitious moment, — 
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ys Gibbon, the men forgot their avarice and the women their delica« S. 
cy; spades and pick-axes of silver were provided by the vanity of the 
rich, and the rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and purpl : 
Every purse was opened iibera contributions, every hand claimed 
share in the pious labour; and the commands td a great monarch were ate a 
executed by the enthusiasm of a whole people. Bh 
‘The joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were, however, on this oc- a 
casion unsuccessful. I amaware that the reason of this is differently 
sccm uk Some resolve it oy tes into the oes death ne 
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Ammianus Marcellinus, detailing the history of his own times, says, 
“ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, urged with 
vigour and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, 
breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and 
blasted workmen; and the victorious element continuing in this man- 
ner, obstinately and resolutely bent as it were, to drive them to a dis- 
tance, the undertaking was-abandoned.”* This “ unexceptionable 
testimony,” as Gibbon candidly admits it to be, is also supported by 
Ambrose, bishopof Milan, in a letter to the emperor Theodosius—by 
the eloguent Chrysostom, who at the time was bishop of Antioch—and 
by Gregory Nazianzen, who published his account of this preternatural 
event before the expiration of the same year. 
- There are few of the Roman emperors, whose characters have been 
exhibited in more discordant lights, than that of Julian. His predilec- 
tion for paganism, or his prejudice against Christianity, or both, have 
given such a partial bias to the penof Mr. Gibbon, when recording the 
events of his reign, that he uniformly represents himas a virtuous and 
amiable monarch. | But there certainly were traits in his character of 


_ avery different nature. Dr. Lardner, whose impartiality has never 


been called in question, tells us that Julian “had a certain levity of 
mind; was a great talker; very fond of fame; superstitious rather than 
properly religious; so addicted to sacrificing, that it was said the race 
of bulls would be destroyed if he returned victorious from Persia: and 
‘such was the multitude of victims, that his soldiers, who partook of 
them, were frequently much disordered by excess in eating and:drink- 


-ing. He received the rising sun with blood, and attended him with 


bloodat hissetting. By frequent devotions he engaged the gods to be 
his auxiliaries in war; worshipping Mercury, Ceres, Mars, Galliope, 
Apollo, and Jupiter. Libanius, complaining of the deities who had 
deserted him, says, “ Which of them shall we blame? not one, but-all, 


_ fornone were neglected by him, neither gods, nor goddesses. And is 


this the return,” says he, “ for all his victims, for all his vows, for all 


‘the incense and the blood offered up to them, by day and by night? 


Wherever there was a temple, continues the same writer, whetherin — 


the city, or on the hill, or on the tops of the mountains, no place was 
so rough or so difficult of access but he ran to it, asif the way had 
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“But though Julian was so devout and religious in his way, he could 


be much displeased when he was disappointed, and even angry with 
ae his gods, like other heathen. In the Persian war, having obtained | 


called Jupiter to witness, that he would never more:sacrifice to M 


actions not alto, ether becoming the dignity of an emperor.”} —_ 
Jord he oe Julian towards the Christians does not seemto have — 
_ been characterized by all that impartiality which his admirers claim for 


gome successes and expecting more, he prepared a grand sacrifice for 
“Mars; but the omen not being favourable, he was greatly incensed ; and 


1is Excess ‘| superstition, it seems to me, is a proof of the w 
judgment—a defect which appeared upon divers occasions and i 


him. Sozomen, the historian, says, he ordered the strictest inquiry to 
be made after the estates that belonged to Christians, with a view to 
* Am. Marcel. b. xxi, at the beginning. | + Lardner’s Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 25. 
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co! nfiscate the whole of them, not hesitating to employ torture to come 
at the truth. He subjected the Christian clergy to the lowest services 
in the -army—and threatened that unless the Christians rebuilt the Pa- 
gan ae he would not suffer tar GauttEans to wear their heads; 
an our historian observes, that, if it had been in his power, and he had 
ot | been prevented by death, he would probably have been as good as 
his word.* 
Though Julian forebore to persecute unto death, he could not, on 
several occasions, refrain from using insults, which sufficiently shewed 
at he felt, and. ‘what he wished todo. When he was sacrificing ina 
| temple at Constantinople, and Maris, the bishop of Chalcedon, a man 
respectable for his learning and the part he had acted in public life, 
and now venerable for his 2 age, happening to pass by, he abused himas 
| an impious person, and an enemy of the gods. He had even the mean- 
! ness to reproach him for his blindness, saying, “ Will not your Galilean 
God cure you?” The old man replied, “T thank my God that Iam 
deprived of sight that I may not see your fall from piety.” On this 
occasion Julian had so much command of himself, as to pass on without 
making any reply. 

But notwithstanding his affectation of magnanimity, Julian was not 
always so much master of himself, as he appeared to be on this occa- 
sion. While at Antioch, just before he set out on his expedition against 
Persia, two of the officers who usually attended upon his person, inad- 
vertently complained, that by his orders, every thing in the city was 

olluted with the rites of heathenism, insomuch that the very fountains 
flay supplied the city, and every thing sold in the market, bread, butch: 
> meat, herbs, fruits, &c. had been sprinkled with lustral water by bs 
sh they were, as it were, consecrated to the heathen gods: such | 
had been his insidious policy, in order to draw the people meena into. 
~ idolatry. » 
_ These complaints coming to the ears of Julian, he often them to # 
be brought before him; and interrogating them, as was his custom, with — 
great familiarity, they “frankly told him, that they had made those a 


pliants ; and that having been educated in the Christian religion, under - 
is predecessors, Constantine and Constantius, they could not help be- ra 
7. _ing disgusted at seeing every thing contaminated with the rites ofhea- 
| thenism; but that this was the only thing in his reign of which they 
: complained. At this he was so provoked, that he ordered them tobe 
t to death with torture; pretending that it was not on account 0 es, 
‘ their religion, but for their petulance in insulting theiremperor. = = 
_, About the same time a deaconess, of the name of Pythia, who led ' 
e f singers, happening, as the emperor was passing by the doors Ps 
of a place of worship, to be singing a psalm, and having, perhaps im- 
prudently, pitched upon one of those in foci the heathen gods a 
worshippers are spoken of with contempt, he was so “provoke ‘" 
sent for her; and, though she ras VE prold, one of his guards 
presence, on both the cheeks 


her by his decanted and in his S heeks — 
ch violence, that the blood gushed out.f : SR ad 
ashort reign of twenty months, Ju ian, who perishes rin 
a common soldier, while prosecuting the Persian war upon the. 

en’s Ptorya8s ve ch. iv. ot + Theod, Hist. b. itt. ch. xv. | 


— 


__cent changes,” sayshe, “ both religions have been alternately disgraced . 
by the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of 
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banks of the Euphrates, wassucceeded in the year 363 by Jovian, one 


of the officers of his army. He had been educated in the principles of 
Christianity, and as soon as he ascended the throne, transmitted a cir- 
cular letter to all the governors of the provinces, securing the legal es- 
tablishment of the Christian religion. The edicts of Julian were abol- 
ished, and ecclesiastical immunities restored and enlarged. The Cath- 
olic clergy were unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which 
they bestowed on Jovian, but they were yet ignorant what creed or 
what synod he would choose for the standard of orthodoxy. The lead- 
ers of the different factions were properly aware, how much depended 
upon the first impressions made upon the mind of the untutored soldier, 
and they hastened to the imperial court. The public roads were crowd- 
ed with Athanasian, Arian, Semi-arian, and Eunomian bishops, who 
struggled to outstrip each other in the race: the apartments of the pal- 
ace resounded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince were as- 
saulted, and perhaps astonished by the singular mixture of metaphysical 
argument and personal invective. He wisely recommended to them 
charity and concord, but referred the disputants to the decision of a 


future council. 


The conduct of Jovian seems to have given the death blow to the 
prevalence of paganism in the empire. “Under his. reign,” says the 
historian of the Roman empire, “Christianity obtained an easy and last- 
ing victory ; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, 
the genius of paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by 
the acts of Julian, sunk crrecoverably in the dust. In many cities, the tem- 
ples were shut or deserted ; the philosophers who had abused the transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards, and disguise their pro- 
fession; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now in a condition 
to forgive or to revenge the injuries they had suffered under the prece- 
ding reign.”* Jovian, nevertheless, issued a wise and gracious edict, 
in which he explicitly declares, that though he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exercise with freedom 


and safety the ceremonies of the ancient worship. “I hate contention,” 
- sayshe, “and love those only who study peace;” declaring that he would 

trouble none on account of their faith, whatever it was; and that such 
_ only should obtain his favour and esteem, as should stand forward, in 


restoring the peace of the church.” The senate of Constantinople 
deputed an orator, of the name of Themistius, to express their loyal 
devotion to the new emperor. His oration is preserved, and merits 


oe attention, for the discovery which it inadvertently makes of 


e state of. the established Catholic church at that period. “In the re- 


the reigning purple, who could pass, without a reason and without a 
blush, from the church to the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to 
the sacred table of the Christians.”} Could a volume give us a more 
striking picture of the wretched state to which the Christian profes- 


sion was reduced in so short a time as half a century after its estab- 


lishment? 


Jovian reigned only one year. He appears to have been addicted to 
+ Quoted by Gibbon, ubi, supra. 


-* Gibbon, vol. iv. ch. 25. 
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ee, S. for, after indulging himself in the pleasures of the table 
supper, he retired to rest, and the next morning was found dead in 
yed. The throne of the emperor now remained ten days vacant; 
ot was at length filled by two brothers, Valentinian and Valens, the 
be a distinguished officer in the army, who, thirty days after his 
1 elevation, voluntarily associated his brother with him in the gov- 
etait of the empire, A. D. 364. Of both these princes, Mr. Gib- 
bon says, that “they invariably retained in the purple, the chaste and 
__ temperate simplicity which had adorned their private life; and under 
heir reign, the pleasures of a court never cost the people a blush or a 
sigh.” ‘Though in a great measure illiterate themselves, they were 
great promoters of learning among their subjects. They planned a 
course of instruction for every city in the empire; and the academies 
ome and Constantinople, but more especially the latter, were con- 


at su 


The two emperors were of very different tempers, and took different 
courses in regard to religion. ‘The former was of the orthodox party; 
‘but though he especially favoured those of his own sentiments, he gave 
no disturbance to the Arians. Valens, on the contrary, was less liberal 
in his views, and persecuted all who differed from him. In the begin- 
ning of their reign, asynod was convened in Ilyricum, which again de- 
creed the consubstantiality of Father, Son, and Spirit. ‘The emperors 
issued a circular letter, declaring their assent to this, and ordering that 
this doctrine should be preached—though they published laws for the 
toleration of all religious denominations, and even of paganism. In 
the year 375, Valentinian died suddenly in a transport of rage, and 
Valens being sole emperor, was soon prevailed on by the artifice of 
Eudoxius, bishop of Constantinople, to take a decided part with the 
rians, and to abandon his moderation, by cruelly persecuting the or- 
_thodox. The first thing that fired his resentment was the conduct of ‘fit 
these latter, who had solicited and obtained his permission to holda — 
synod. at Lampsacus, for the amendment and settlement of the faith; —— 
when, after two months’ consultation, they decreed the doctrine of 1 
Son’s being like the Father as to his essence, to be the true orthod 
faith, and deposed all the bishops of the Arian party. ‘This highly ex- — 
asperated Valens, who, without delay, convened a council of the Arian’ 
bishops, and in his turn, commanded the bishops who composed the — ih 
2 synod of Lampsacus to embrace the sentiments of Eudoxius the Arian: a. 
@ ei upon their refusal, sent them into exile, transferring their churches 
to their opponents. her this, he pursued measures still more violent — aid d 
against them; some were commanded to be whipped, others disgrace 
not a few imprisoned, and many fined. 8 
But the most detestable part of his conduct was his treacherous ant 
cruel behaviour towards eighty of them, whom, under the pretence ¢ 4 
sending them into banishment—a thing to which they had consented, 
|. rather than subscribe what they did not believe—he put on board a 
ship, ¢ and. caused the vessel to be set on fire as it sailed ‘out of the fee Nits 
4 et pour, through which they all perished, either by fire or water. These ~ 
kinds of cruelty continued to the end of his reign, and there is no room 
to doubt, that he was greatly stimulated to them by the bishops of the 
4 mite erie It is a ae reflection, that the sey) which such 
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merciless treatment as this could not have failed to excite in every feel- 


ing mind, the orthodox should have deprived themselves of, by their — 


own imprudence, in commencing the first assault upon the Arians. 
They ought to have remembered that divine maxim, “whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them;” for on 
most of those occasions it was only “the measure they meted that wa 
measured to them again.” ‘ e and 
But the conduct of Valens was not regulated by the strict rules of 
equity; for in this persecution he included the Novatians, whose 


churches he commanded to be shut up, and their pastors banished; al- 


though, so far as I can perceive, they took no part whatever in the 
squabbles that existed between the contending factions. Agelius, the 
pastor of the church in Constantinople, a man of admirable sanctity 


and virtue, and remarkable for his perfect contempt of money, was ex- 


iled. Yet he was restored not long after, and recovered the churches 


of his communion. Socrates, the historian, who seems to have been in- 
timately acquainted with the affairs of the Novatians, says, that the 
toleration which this class of Christians at length obtained, they owed, 
under providence, to one Marcian, a presbyter of their church in Con- 
stantinople, a man of learning and piety, who tutored two daughters of 
the emperor. This historian particularly mentions the liberality and 
kindness which the Novatians exercised towards such of the orthodox 
party as were the subjects of persecution, while they themselves were 
tolerated, a trait in their history which even Milner is obliged to admit 
“reflects an amiable lustre on the character of these Dissenters”*— 
and for shewing which benevolence, they actually incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the reigning party. Agelius presided over that church forty 
years, and died in the sixth year of the reign of Theodosius. Before 
his death, some difference of opinion arose in the church relative foa 
successor. Agelius gave the preference to Sisinnius,t a person of great 


*History of the Church, vol. ii. p..157. 
ch, asI do not recollect to have seen them quoted by any modern writer, I shall 


here extract. “He was,” says he, “an eloquent person and an excellent philosopher 
—had diligently cultivated the art of logic, and wasincomparably well versed in the 


wat the historian, has given us some interesting particulars of Sisinnius, 


sacred scriptures.*? He wore a white garment, and regularly bathed himself twice a 


eg 


. 


day in the public baths. He seems to have been remarkable for the readiness of his 


wit, on all occasions; in illustration of which, Socrates has recorded several anecdo 


Being interrogated by one of his acquaintance, why he, who was a bishop, chose to | 
bathe twice a day, Sisinnius promptly replied, “Because I cannot bathe thrice : 
_ good sense Jed him to treat with levity the practice of clothing the cle 


“Calling one day to pay a friendly visit at the house of Arsacius, who ha succeeded 
Chrysostom in the see of Constantinople, he was asked, why he dressed ina manner 


buts unsuitable to his character as a bishop. “Tell me, said he, “where it is written 
: __ that a bishop should wear a black garment. You,” said he, “can never shew that a 


mere said, “You Novatianists ought not to have churches, for you disregard all ni ip ‘ 
do!” 


priest ought to wear black; but I will give you my authority for wearing white. Hath 
not Solomon expressly said, ‘Let thy garments be always white??? Eccles. ix. 8.» 
then referred them to Luke, ix.29, on which ocoasion both the Lord Jesus, and Moses, 
and Elias, appeared to the apostles clothed in while. In the province of Galatia, 
Leontius, the bishop of Ancyra, commenced a prosecution against the church of the 
Novatians, in that city, and took from them their place of worship. Happening soon 


afterwards to corie to Constantinople, Sisinnius waited upon him, for the purpose of © 


entreating him to restore to his friends their chapel. Leontius flew into a passion, 


ce, and exclude the loving kindness of God,” &c. Sisinnius listened patient): 
this philippic, and then calmly replied, But no man can repent more than I 
Ph 3 
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learning and talents, and consequently ordained him. ‘I'he church had 

i a great partiality for Marcian, who had been eminently instrumentalin 

_ enabling them to weather the storm of persecution under Valens. Dis+ — 

tressed that any cause of murmuring should exist among them, Agelius 

immediately ordained Marcian to the episcopal office, and thereby re- 

\\ stored harmony and concord. 

» After having reigned fourteen years, Valens lost his life in a battle 
with the Goths, A. D. 378, and was succeeded in the government of 

the empire by Gratian, the son of Valentinian. He was of the ortho- 

dox party; and after the death of his uncle Valens, he recalled those 

that had been banished—restored them to their sees, and sent Sapores, 

one of his captains, to drive the Arians, like wild beasts out of all their 

churches. This emperor, soon after his accession to power, united 

himself as colleague in the government, “the great Theodosius,a - 

ame celebrated in history, and dear to the catholic church.” 

- Immediately on his advancement to the throne of the empire, Theodo- 

situs betrayed a warm zeal for the orthodox opinions. Hearing that 

the city of Constantinople was divided into different religious parties, 

| he wrote a letter to them from Thessalonica, wherein he acquaints them © 

_ that “tt was his pleasure, that all his subjects should be of the same reli- 
gious profession with Damasus, bishop of Rome, and Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria, and that their church alone should be denominated “Cath- 


\ 


tak 


“How,” said Leontius, “do you repent?” “I repent, replied Sisinnius, “that I have 
a «seen you!” Chrysostom, who was at the head of the Catholic party, and who was — 
a man of excessive arrogance, on one occasion addressed . him with great heat, 
saying, ‘“‘You are a heretic, and I will make you leave off preaching.” Pll 
give you a reward,” said Sisinnius, “Sif you will free me from the labour of tt.” 
“Oh! if the office islaborious,” rejoined Chrysostom, “you may go on with it.” 

Socrates closes his account of Sisinnius with the following sketch. “He was very __ 
eminent for his learning, on which account all the bishops who succeeded, loved and =~ 
honoured him. Moreover, all the eminent personages of the Senatorian order had a. 
great affection for him and admired him. He wrote many books, but he is toostu= 
dious about words in them, and intermixes too many poetic terms; he wasmore ad~ |. 
mired for his speaking than for his writings. In his countenance and voice, in his 
address and aspect, and inthe whole of his action and deportment, there wast 
gracefulness—by reason of which accomplishments, he was beloved by all se 

Jpon another occasion he remarks, that such was the high estimation in which Sisin- 


he disdains, so far as I can perceive, to record his name or his heresy; though on St. i 


; ‘ air ve? as 
he, [Mr. Milner] wishes it had remained equally unknown to the moderns.” p. 467. + 
| This was, indeed, fulfilling the pledge Mr. M. had given the public, of wpe tt oi 
| _ elesiastical ana ona new plan. See his Preface to vol. 1. of his History of the Chris- 
| ‘tian Church. i. ae ry on ; . ae i we : i ee 
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olic,” who worshipped the divine Trinity: as equal in pooh and that 
those who were of another opinion should be called heretics, become 
infamous, and be liable to other punishments.”* And on his arrival in 


* the imperial city, he sent for Demophilus, the Arian bishop, demanding 


* 


‘city. 


_ hople, in order to confirm the Nicene faith 
ed to an hundred and fifty ; to which may 


to know whether he would subscribe the Nicene confession of faith, 
adding, “if you refuse to do it, I will drive you from your churches” 
and he kept his word, for he turned his and all the Arians out of lie 


_ he, in the year 383, sum- 
eeon tomeet at Constanti- 
3 the number of them amount- 

‘be added thirty-six of the Ma- 
cedonian party. This is generally tome the second Oecumenical or gen- 


_ The more effectually to oxinag ; 
moned a council of bishops of his own 


eral council. They decreed that the Nicene faith should be the s d- P 
‘ard of orthodoxy, and that all heresies should be condemned. hen 


the council was ended, the emperor issued two edicts against heretics; 
the first prohibited ee from holding any assemblies; and the second, 
forbidding them to meetin fields or villages! And, as though this were 


_ not sufficiently extravagant, he followed up this absurd procedure by a 


law, in which he forbade heucties th worship, or to preach, or to ordain bish- 


‘ops or presbyters, commanding some to be banished, others to be render- 


ed infamous and deprived of the common privileges of citizens. In the 
space of fifteen years, he promulgated at least fifteen several edicts 
against the heretics. It is some apology for him, certainly, that he did 


~ not often put these execrable statutes in force; and one would eharita- 
_ bly hope, that Sozomen and Socrates, who have recorded the history of 


these whimsical transactions, are correct in thinking that he only in- 
tended by them to terrify others into the same opinion of the Divine 
soe with himself. 

But the zeal of Theodosius was not wholly absorbed in the establish- 
ee: of uniformity among the professors of Christianity; he was equally 


* anxious to extinguish the expiring embers of paganism. About the 


> 390, he issued a law, in which he expressly states, that “It is our 
fill and pleasure, that none of our subjects, whether magistrates or 
_ private citizens, however exalted, or however humble may be their rank 


oe condition, shall presume, in any city or in any place, to worship an 


nimate idol, by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.”| The act of sac- 


ni rificing and the practice of divination, by the entrails of the victim, are 


declared a crime of high treason against the state, which can be e expi- 
ated only by the death of the guilty. The rites of pagan superstition 

re abolished, as highly injurious to the truth and honour of religion; 
Nae luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine, are enu- 


~ merated and condemned. 


Such were the persecuting edicts of Theodosius against the. pagans, | 
which were rigidly executed; and they were attended with the desired 
effect; “for so rapid and yet so gentle was the fall of paganism, that 
only twenty- -eight years after the death of Theodosius, the faint and 
minute vestiges were no longer visible to the eye of the legislator.”f § 


a *Sozomen, b, vii. c. 4-6. +Thcod. I. xvi. tit 10. leg. 12. }Gib. Rome, vol. v. c. xxviii. 
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{The increase of the Christian profession in the world, must always be an inter- % 


esting topic with those who rightly estimate ue importance of the gospel to human 
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ee Sa ; THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


From the commencement of the fifth century, to the establishment of the 
dominion of the Popes. A. D. 401—606. 


Tue fall of paganism, which may be considered as having begun to 
take place in the reign of Constantine, and as nearly consummated in 
that of ‘Theodosius, is probably one of the most extraordinary revolu- 
tions that ever took place on the theatre of this world. ‘Their own 
writers have described it as “a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which 


_ covered the earth with darkness, and restored the ancient dominion of 


haos and of night.”* But the pen of inspiration has depicted the aw- 
ul atastrophe in strains of much higher sublimity and grandeur, and 
oubtless upon very different principles.—“I beheld,” says the writer 
of the Apocalypse, “when he had opened the sixth seal, and lo, there 
was a great earthquake, and the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, 
and the moon became as blood; and the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken 
of a mighty wind. And the heaven departed asa scroll, whenitis .~ 
rolled together: and every mountain and island were moved out of their 
places. And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, 
and every freeman, hid themselves in the dens, and in the rocks of the __ 
mountains—and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide _ 
us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath — 
of the lamb; for the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be 


ca 


2 
happiness: but every one must be aware of the difficulty there is in arriving at cer- . 
tain calculations on the subject. The reader, however, will require no apology from % 
me for subjoining, in this place, a short extract from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. ‘Under the reign of Theodosius,” says he, ‘after Christianity had 
enjoyed, for more than sixty years, the sunshine of imperial favour, the ancient 
illustrious church of Antioch, (in Syria,) consisted of one hundred thousand perso 
three thousand of whom were supported out of the public oblations. The splendour 
and dignity of the Queen of the East, [the name then given to Antioch,] the acknow- 
ledged populousness of Cesarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of tw« 
hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the _ 


me elder Justin, are so many convincing proofs that the whole number of itsinhabitants = 4 
* —_ was not less than half a million.” Vol. ii. ch. xv. ar ee! 
_ Now, according to this calculation, the reader will see, that at the time Theodosius 
attempted to enforce a uniformity of worship throughout the empire, the proportion ; 
which the nominal Christians in Antioch bore to the rest of the citizens, was asoneto  - % 
five. Taking this asa fair average, there must have been in Rome two hundred and 
fifty thousand professed Christians at that time, and in Alexandria, in Egypt, which ~ py 
» was the second city in the empire, probably one hundred and fifty thousand. ‘Thusin 
those three cities alone, there were half a million of nominal Christians. Thenumber 
of inhabitants included in the whole of the Roman empire at that period, wasoneé = b 
_* hundred and twenty millions; and if we extend the computation to that multitude, 
is we should be led to conclude that there were among them twenty-four millions that = 
os: rofessed the Christian religion. We must, however, keep this consideration always 
__ inview, that Christianity had, at this time, been sixty years established by law as the — Z 
© religion of the empire, and consequently was not a little corrupted from its original es 
purity. , | Bie 
i) * *See Gibbon’s Rome, vol. v. ch. xxviii. Mi aa Pia 
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able to stand?”* ‘The same thing seems to be intended en the wri- 
ter says, “There was war in heaven; Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed 
not, neither was their place found any more in heaven; and the great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil And Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world; he was ‘cast out into the earth, and his an- 
gels were cast out with him." In this highly wrought figurative lan- 
guage,.we are taught to conceive: of the dreadful conflict which sub- 
sisted between the Christian and heathen professions, the persecutions 
which for three centuries had been anificled upon the former, with the 
issue of the whole in the ultimate overthrow of the pagan persecuting 
powers, and the subversion of that idolatrous system in the empire. ~ 
From the time of the establishment of Christianity under Constan- 
tine to the end of the fourth century, a period of more than s oa 
years, the disciples of Jesus were. highly privileged. They were i 
general permitted to sit under their own vine and fig-tree, exempt from 
_ the dread of molestation. The clergy of the Catholic church, indeed, 
ete in waging a disgraceful and sanguinary contest with eachroth- 
er about church preferments, and similar objects of human ambition ; 
but, notwithstanding the squabbles of those men of corrupt minds, it 
“must have been a season of precious repose and tranquillity to the real 
churches of Christ, which stood ‘aloof from such scandalous pie cee 
ings, and kept their garments unspotted from the world. 
There are few thing more gratifying to the friend of rruTH, than to 
___ have an opportunity of recording the disinterested labours of such as, 
under circumstances of discouragement, and frequently at the expense 
of all that men in general account valuable, have stood forth the 
champions of her noble cause, against a prevailing torrent of error. We 
have already adverted to the rise of the Novatianist churches, which 
_ stood firmly attached to the simple doctrine and order of the first Chris- 
tian churches, and maintained a public testimony against the corrupt 
state of the Catholic party. Towards the close of the fourth century 
aro’ e Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, a man re- 
-markable for his prudence, the austerity of his character, and the firm- 
oe of his mind in all his resolutions. ‘Though he mths in defence of 
e doctrine of the Trinity against the Arians, he refused all religious 
fellowship with both parties, on account of the corruption of their doc- 
ae, the laxity of their discipline; while he and his followers were 
content to suffer the persecution of either party.t 
About the same time rose up Acris, the founder of a new sect, a8 
el ropagated opinions different from those that were commonly received, 
nd collected various societies throughout Armenia, Pontus, and Cap- 
padocia. Weare indebted to Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, who died 
early in the fifth century, for recording the dis criminating tenets of this 
denomination of Christians. @rius was an elder in the church of Se- 
 bastia in Pontus; and, as Epiphanius, who undertook to confute him 
and all other heretics ainfonges US, obstinately defended four great er- 
rors. ‘These were, 1. That bishops were not distinguished from pres- _ 
byters or elders, by any divine right; for that, according to the New 
_ Testament, their offices and authority were: solutely a same. 2. 'The 
; 0. 
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; to offer up any prayers for the dead, which it seems was’ 

become customary in those days. 3. That there was no authority in 

_ the yh God for the celebration of aster, asa religious solemnity; 

4. ‘That fasts ought not to be prefixed tothe annual return of days, 

| as the time of Lent and the week preceding Kaster. Such seems to 

. have been the heresy of Arius; and his writings in defence of which, 

» we are told, met with the most cordial reception from his cotempora- 
ries. “We know, with the utmost certainty,” says Mosheim, “that it 
was highly agreeable to many good Christians, who were no longer able 
to bear the tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of this century.” 

The reader, it is hoped, will excuse a: remark or two upon this sub- 
ject before we proceed. The learned historian, whom I have just 
quoted, informs us that—“The great purpose of A‘rius seems to have | 

| that.of reducing Christianity to its primitive simplicity ;” he then 
Ratios indeed, laudable and noble, when considered in itself; 

‘the principles from'whence it springs, and the means by which ~~ 

itis executed, are generally, in many respects, worthy of censure, and 

may have ‘been’ so in the case of this reformer.”* [ cannot forbear . 

subjoining the comment of his erudite translator, Dr. Maclaine, upon 
the text of this historian. “The desire,” says he, “of reducing reli- 
gious worship to the greatest possible simplicity, however rational it 

|‘ may appear in itself, and abstractedly considered, will be considerably 

moderated in such as bestow a moment’s attention upon the imperfec- 

tion and infirmities of human nature in its presentstate. Mankind, gen- 4 

erally speaking, have too little elevation of mind to be much affected 

| by those forms and methods of worship in which there is nothing stri- oe 

1 king to the outward senses. The great difficulty here lies in determin-— 

| . ing the lengths to which it is prudent to go,in the accommodation ofre- 

| ligious ceremonies to human infirmity; and the grand pointistofixa - 
| medium, in which a due regard may be shewn to the senses and imagi 
nation, without violating the dictates of right reason, or tarnishing the 

purity of true religion. 1t has been said, that the church of Rome has a 

gone too far in its condescension to the infirmities of mankind—and 

this is what the ablest defenders of its motley worship have alleged in 
its behalf. But this observation is not just; the churchof Rome has — 
not so much accommodated itself to human weakness, as it has abused 

that weakness, by taking occasion from it to'establish an endless variety — 

» .. of ridiculous ceremonies, destructive of true religion, and only adapt- — 

ed to promote the riches and despotism of the clergy, and to keep: 

| multitude still hoodwinked in their ignorance and superstition.”} = 

: ~ Now according to Dr. Mosheim’s manner of expressing himself on | 

this subject, the reader will, readily perceive, that, however much 

some of the friends of truth might labour to stem the torrent of corrup- .. 
tion, and restore Christi 
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ty to its original simplicity, such attempts _ vfs 
were almost certain to be condemned by both this eminent historian _ 

_ . and his translator. With them nothing is more common than to ext Sapal ; 

__ the simplicity of the gospel worship during the apostolic age, andina = 

few pages afterwards to censure the efforts of those who have laboure et jf 
retrieve it from the corruptions to which the folly and wickednessof —_ 


6 subjegted it. Hence we invariably find persons of this eae: 
- *Mosheim, vol. i. cent. iv. partii. ch. iii. Mee sey apr. Seer" et) ars 
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scription ranked in the class of “heretics,” and reprobated as troublers 
of “the church!” The design of Airius, it is admitted, was laudable 
and noble in itself; nor is it affirmed that the means which he made 
use of were actually worthy of censure; but they may have been so. But 
surely a cordial attachment to the simplicity of primitive Christianity 
would have prompted the historian to evince some few grains of allow- 
‘ance for the conduct of Arius, even though, in the prosecution of a 
“laudable and noble design,” he had been betrayed into some little in- 
discretion in regard to the means of effecting it, which, after all, in the 
present instance is not pretended. This is only what might have been 
reasonably expected; since to impute, without evidence, the worst mo- 
tives that can be assigned to the actions of men, is not the immediate 
operation of that charity which thinketh no evil.* The learned trans- 
lator, however, takes up the subject in a somewhat. different point o 
view; for upon his principle, the simplicity of gospel-worship, as estab: 
lished in the apostolic churches, must be considered as altogether un- 
suitable to the exigencies of human nature; for, that the constitution 
and worship of the first churches were remarkable fora divine simpli- 
city, none willdeny. Now if it be lawful for men to depart from this 
simplicity, and to accommodate the forms of Christian worship to the 
ignorance, infirmities, or prejudices of men, according as these may 
happen to prevail in different ages, then, indeed, a power to decree 
rites and ceremonies in matters of religion, is quite necessary to adapt 
the Christian profession to the incessant fluctuations of the state of this 


~ to shew, on what principle the church of Rome can be condemned for 


going to an extreme in this matter; since, in that case, it is no divine 


. world, though it will not be very easy, when this right is once admitted, 
ewe 


rule that is to regulate our conduct, but the different fancies of men, as 
_ these respect human infirmities.» 
__ Itis happy for simple Christians that their rule of duty is plain, 
though, unfortunately, not sanctioned by either the catholic or the re- 
formed church. It is “not to admit into the worship of God, any thing 
which is either not expressly commanded, or plainly exemplified in the 
New Testament.” This was evidently the principle upon which Arius 
proceeded in opposing the superstitions of his time, and for whicl¥ he 
deserves to be held in perpetual remembrance—it is the only principle 


which evinces a becoming deference to the wisdom and authority of 


oy God in the institution of his worship—and, it may be added, which se- 
- cures the uniform regard of his people to the institutions of his king- 
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lom, to the end of time. 

__ The distinction between bishop and presbyter or elder, which Arius 
so strongly opposed, seems to have prevailed early in the Christian 
church; yet it is demonstrably without any solid foundation in the New 
Testament. “That the terms, bishop and elder are sometimes used pro- 

_miscuously in the New Testament,” says Dr. Campbell, “there is no 

critic of any name who now pretends to dispute. The passage, Acts, 
xx. 17, &c. is well-known. Paul, from Miletus sent to Ephesus, and 
called the elders of the church, saying, “Take heed to yourselves, and 

_ to all the church over which the Holy rahe made you overseers,” 


‘(literally BPISKOPOHSEE (ops) Similar to this is a passage in aida 


chap. i. 5. “For gee left I thee in Crete, that thou shoulde 
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set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders (PRESBU- 
TEROUS) in every city.” Ver. 7. “For a bishop (spisKoron) must be 
blameless.” In like manner the apostle Peter, 1 Fpist. v.1. “The 
elders, (pRESBUTEROUS) Which are among you, I exhort,” &c. Ver. 2, 
“Feed the flock of God which is among you taking the oversight thereof, 
(episkopounTEs) discharging the office of bishops.”* So much for the 
heresy of Aurius as it respected the denial of any distinction between 
the oflice of bishop presbyter. On the other three particulars of 
his heresy, it is, at this time of day, quite unnecessary for us to bestow 
a word in the way of apology. A 
Amongst the i erable corruptions of Christianity which have 
prevailed in the Catholic church, there is none that makes a more con- 
spicuous figure than the institution of monachism or monkery; and, if 
__ traced to its origin, it will be found strikingly to exemplify the truth of 
he maxim that, as some of the largest and loftiest, trees spring from 
very small seeds, so the most extensive and onderful effects some- 
times arise from very inconsiderable causes. 
_ during the first ages of the church, whilst “ the heathen raged, and the 


n times of persecution, — 


rulers took counsel together, against the Lord and against his anointed,” - 


many pious Christians, male and female, married and unmarried, justly 
accounting that no human felicity ought to come in competition with © 
their fidelity to Christ, and diffident of their own ability to persevere in 
resisting the temptations wherewith they were incessantly harassed by 
their persecutors, took the resolution to abandon their possessions and 


worldly prospects, and, whilst the storm lasted, to retire to unfree 
quented places, far from the haunts of men, the married with or with-~ 
out their wives, as agreed between them, that they might enjoy in 


quietness their faith and hope, and, exempt from the temptations to 


t 
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apostacy, employ themselves principally in the worship and service off 
Pi, 


their Maker. The cause was reasonable, and the motive praise-worthy ; 
but the reasonableness arose solely from.the circumstances. When” 
the latter were changed, the former vanished, and the motive could no 
longer be the same. When there was not the same danger in society, 
there was no occasion to seek security in solitude. Accordingly, when 
persecution ceased, and the profession of Christianity rendered perfectly 
safe, many returned without blame from their retirement, and resumed 
their stations in society, some, indeed, familiarized by time to a solitary 
life, at length preferred through habit, what they had originally adopted © 
through necessity. They did not, however, waste their time in idle- | 
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ness; they supported themselves by their labour, and gave the surplus 
in alms. But they never thought of fettering themselves by vows a 

engagements, because, by so doing, they must have exposed their souls _ 
= _ tonew temptations, and perhaps greater dangers. It was, therefore,a 
very different thing from that system of monkery which afterwards be- ry 

came so prevalent, though in all probability it suggested the idea of it, 7 

» and may be considered as the first step towards it.f ae ek 

' » .» Such signal eriticas pt only of property, , of all secular pur- 


» suits, have a lustre in them, which dazzles the eyes of the weak, and 


* Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 125, 126. i ' a 
* + Essay on Christian Tempers ce and Self-demial, by Dr. George Campbell. 
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_ powerfully engages imitation. Blind imitators, regardless of the cir- 

cumstances which alone’can render the conduct laudable, are often, by 

a strong perversion of intellect, led to consider it as the more merito- 
rious the less it is rational, and the more eligible the less it is useful. 
The spirit of the measure comes in time to be reversed. What at first, 
through humble diflidence, appeared necessary for avoiding the most 
imminent danger, is, through presumption, voluntarily adopted, though 
in itself a source of perpetual peril. Such was the operation of the 
principle in the case referred to. Multitudes came in process of 
time to impose upon themselves vows of abstinence, poverty, celibacy 
and virginity, solemnly engaging in an uninterfapted observance of 
those virtues, as they accounted them, to the end of their lives. 

Every attentive reader of the scriptures must see that they are far 
from countenancing .this piece of superstition. Both Christ and his 
apostles kept up a free and open intercourse with the world, and their 
writings abound with instructions to Christians, not to withdraw them- 
selves from society,and shut themselves up in cloistered cells ina state 
of seclusion, but to fill up their respective stations usefully in civil so- 
ciety, performing all the social and relative duties of life in the most ex- 
emplary manner. Man was made for action; powers were given him 
for exertion, and various talents have been conferred upon him by 

_ Providence, as instruments not of doing nothing, but of doing good, by 
promoting the happiness both of the individual and of society. 
+ Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first example, 
strictly speaking, of the monastic life. Anthony, an illiterate youth of _ 
that country, in the time of Athanasius, distributed his patrimony, de- 
_-serted his family and house, took up his residence among the tombs and 
_ in a ruined tower, and after a long and painful noviciate, at length ad- 
vanced three days’ journey into the desert, to the eastward of the Nile, 
__ where discovering a lonely spot which possessed the advantages of 
___ shade and water, he fixed his last abode. ™*s example and his lessons 
infected others, whose curiosity pursued him ...the desert; and before 
he quitted life, which was prolonged to the term vf.a hundred and five 
years, he beheld a numerous progeny imitating his 8Nginal. The pro- 
lific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid increase vc... the cand of 
_ Lybia, upon the rocks of Thebais, and the cities of the MiGs Even to 
_ the present day, the traveller may explore the ruins of fifty imonaste- 
ries, which were planted to the south of Alexandria by the disciples of 

Anthony. : 

_ «Inflamed by the example of Anthony, a Syrian youth, whose name 
as Hilarion, fixed his dreary abode on a sandy beach, between the sea 
and a morass, about seven miles from Gaza. The austere penance in 


which he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm, and _ 


_ innumerable monasteries were soon distributed over all Pageina, Tn 

the West, Martin of Tours, “ a soldier, a hermit, a bishop, and a saint,” 
founded a monastery near Poictiers, and thus introduced monastic in- 
stitutions into France. His monks were f iostly of noble families, and 


submitted to the greatest austerities both in food and raiment; and,such 


was the rapidity of their increase that two thousand of them attended 


his funeral! In other countries they appear to have increased in a simi- 
lar proportion, and the progress of monkery is said not to have been less" 
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rapid or less universal than that of Christianity itself. Every province, 
and, at last every city of the empire, was filled with their increasing 
multitudes. The disciples of Anthony spread themselves beyond the 
tropic, over the Christianempire of Ethiopia. The monastery of Ban- 
gor, in Flintshire, a few miles south of Wrexham, contained above two 
thousand Monks, and from thence a numerous colony was dispersed 
among the barbarians of Ireland;-and Yona, one of the western isles of 
Scotland, which was planted by the Irish Monks, diffused over the 
northern regions airay of science and superstition. 
The monastic institution was not confined to the male sex. ~ Females 
. began about the same time to retire from the world, and dedicate them- 
selves to solitude and devotion. The practice is alluded to in the ear- 
lier councils; but it is expressly ordained by the council of Carthage, 
_A. D. 397, that orphan virgins shall be placed in a nunnery—and that 
the superior of the nunnery shall be approved by the bishop of the dio- 
cese.. Widows, and children above six years oF ae, wer admitted 
after a year’s probation.. They were strictly shut up in the monastery, 
and secluded from all worldly intercourse. They were neither allowed 
to go out, nor was any person permitted to come ‘in unto them, nor 
even enter the church whither they went to worship, except the clergy 
of approved reputation, who were necessary to conduct the religious 
services. None wasallowed to possess property, for among them all 
things were common. ‘They served themselves or helped one another. 
They made their own clothes, which were white and plain woollen—the 


height of the cap or head-dress was restricted to an inch and two lines; _ 
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their garments,assume any ornaments, or accommodate themselves to — 


they were tasked daily, but forbidden to work embroidery, or tobleach a 


any fashion which they might happen to see or hear of in the world. 


aa 


The means of correction and discipline were reproofand excommuni- 


cation; butthe latter consisted only in separation from public prayers, 
and from the common ta’. A 
delinquent, recourse wa {fd to flagellation.* — + 

These unhappy exiles from social life were impelled, by the dark 
genius of supersti‘:un, to persuade themselves that every proselyte who 
entered the @24@s of a monastery trod the steep and thorny path of 


eternal he; , sess. The popular monks, whose reputation was connec- — 
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ted with. the. fame and success of the order, assiduously laboured to 
multiply the number of their fellow captives. ‘They insinuated them- 
selves into noble and opulent families, and the specious arts of flattery 


and seduction were employed to secure those proselytes, who might be- « 


stow wealth or dignity on the monastic profession. The lives of th 


t meals, and if these failed to reclaim the ” 
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monks were consumed in penance and solitude, undisturbed by the va- 


rious occupations, which fi 
sonable, active, and soci it 
personal attachments, among a crowd which had been‘formed by acci- 
-dent, and was detained in the same prison by force or prejudice. Their 
days were professedly employed in vocal or mental prayer: they as- 


gpried, that one class of them came ultimately to sink under the pain- 
a xe * Fleury’s Eccles. Hist. tom. vii. 
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ful weight of crosses and chains, and their emaciated limbs were con- 
fined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves of massy iron.* 
Thetimes of martyrdom were now passed, and of course that sort 
of courage and constancy could not be exerted; a method was there- 
fore contrived of voluntary martyrdom, and persons of fanatical dispo- 
sitions inflicted upon themselves as many pains and penalties as Pagan 
cruelty had invented. They left parents, wives, children, friends, fam- 
ilies, and fortunes; they retired from the world, obliged themselves to 


_asingle and solitary life, and allowed themselves no more food, rai- 


ment, and sleep, than would barely support life. _ 

The ethics*of monks isa mere caricature of virtue, in which every 
feature is exaggerated, distorted, or out of place; and, as hath often 
happened in other matters, though the likeness is preserved, what is 
beautiful in the original is hideous in the copy. The doctrines of 
Christianity are divinely adapted to the state of man in this world, con- 
sidered as a fallen and corrupted being. » They exhibit a remedy for 
his moral depravity in the grand and interesting truths which the gos- 
pel proclaims as the objects of his faith, the ground of his hope, and 


the motives of his love and joy. But he is called to the exercise of © 


self-denial, the mortification of his fleshly appetites, disconformity to 
the course of this world, patience under sufferings of various kinds, 
and in the way of well-doing to seek for glory, honour, and immortality 
in the world to come. In the system of monkery all these Christian 
virtues are carried to the most ridiculous extreme. About the middle 


, _ of the fourth century, Gregory Nazianzen wrote an eulogy in praise of 


practised at Nazianzum. “There were some,” says he, “who loaded 
themselves with iron chains in order to bear down their bodies—who 
~ shut themselves up in cabins, and appeared to nobody—who continued 
_ twenty days and twenty nights without eating, practising often the half 


. praising God except in thought—another passed whole years in a 


Pay 


he 


oa x these things are the subjects of panegyric even from the pen of | 


church, his hands extended, without sleeping, like an inanimate sta- 
tue.” , ; 

Now admitting the possibility of these things how grossly must-men’s 
notions of truth and rectitude be perverted, who can think that the all- 
wise Creator gave hands to any man to be kept in a position which un- 
fitted them for being of use to himself or others—that he gave the fac- 
ulty of speech, but not to be employed in communicating knowledge? 


_ Gregory Nazianzen, a person of unquestionable talents and virtue. 


“To go into a convent,” said Dr. Johnson, “for fear of being im- 
moral, is,as ifa man should cut off his hands for fear he should steal.” 
To suffer with patience and fortitude, when called to it, for the cause 
of truth, is botlf virtuous and heroical; but the self-inflicted penances 
of the miserable hermit serve as a testimony of nothing so much as the 
idiocy or ipsangty of the sufferer; for with regard to God, they are de- 
rogatory from his perfections—they exhibit him as an object rather of 
terror than of love, asa tyrant rather than the parent of the universe. 

* Gibbon’s Rome, vol. vi. ch. xxxvii. + Fleury’s Eccles. Hist. b. xvi. ch. Hi, 

Tt Boswell’s Life of J ohnson, vol. ii. or 
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One of the most renowned examples of monkish penance that is up- 
on record, is that of St. Symeon, a Syrian monk, who lived about the 
| middle of the fifth century, and who is thought to have outstripped 

all those that preceded him. He is said to have lived thirty-six 

years on a pillar erected on the summit of a high mountain in Syria, 
whence he got the name of “Symeon Stylites.” From his pillar, it is 
said, he never descended, unless to take possession of another; which he 
did. four times, having in all occupied five of them. Onhis last pillar, 
|, which was loftier than any of the former, being sixty feet high and only 
| three feet broad, he remained, according to report, fifteen years without 
intermission, summer and winter, day and night, exposed to all the in- 
clemencies of the seasons, in a climate liable to great and sudden chan- 
ges, from the most sultry heat to the most piercing cold. We are in- 
formed, that he always stood—the breadth of his pillar not permitting 
him to lie down. He spent the day till three in the afternoon in medi- 
tation and prayer; from that time till sun-set he harangued the people, 
who flocked to him from all countries—they were then dismissed with 
his benediction. He would on no account permit females to come __ 
within his precincts, not even his own mother, who is said through grief 
and mortification, in being refused admittance, to have died the third _ 
day after her arrival. In order to show how indefatigable he wasin = 
every thing that conduced to the glory of God and the good of mankind, 
he spent much time daily in the exemplary exercise of bowing so low 
as to make his forehead strike his toes, and so frequently, that one who 
went with Theodoret to see him, counted no fewer than twelve hun- 
dred and forty-four times, when, being more wearied in numbering than 
the saint wasin performing, he gave overcounting. He is said to have - 
‘taken no food except on Sundays, and that all the last year of his life 
| he stood upon one leg only, the other having been rendered useless by — . 
» _ anulcer.* oe 

Instances Of similar fanaticism abound in the pages of ecclesiastical 
history. Baradatus, in the same century, and in apo baiallty from 
similar motives, betook himself to a wooden coffer, or rather cage, in. “a 
which he was so confined by its dimensions and form, that he was al- 
ways bowed down in it,and could not stand upright. This mansion 
was placed on the top of a rock, where he was exposed to the sun, the 
rain, and all kinds of weather: Theodatus, the bishop of the diocese, 
unable to comprehend either the dignity or the utility of such sublima- _ 
ted virtue, cruelly obliged him to quit his cage, that he might live like 
othermen. He complied; but to make compensation for one restraint 
ra that was taken off he made choice of another, and devoutly abjured ; 
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ther tohimself or others. This he did, by devoting them to remain al- _ a 
ways in one posture, extended towards heaven, probably in commemo- 


* The eo whose curiosity may prompt him to look further into the history of | 
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ration of the crucifixion. In this situation, itis said, that he lived in 
the open air, disdaining to take shelter in any house, or building, from 
the inclemencies of the weather. re ay 
_ Extravagancies the most marvellous, and the most frantic, such as 
dishonoured the name of religion, and rendered men worse than useless, 
_were considered as the most sublime attainments in the Christian life. 
And thus the demon of superstition, under the mask of superigr piety, 
led men to counteract the designs of Providence in the application of 
_ their natural powers. The Christian religion is disgraced by such 
oleries, which assimilate it to the very worst of heathen superstitions. 
Yet all the principal fathers of the Catholic church, both Greek and 
tin, employed their authority and eloquence in extolling the perfec- 
on of monkery, and recommending its practice. This they did by 
/ writing the lives of particular monks, celebrating their wonderful sanc- 
tity and miraculous gifts, and founding monasteries wherever they tra- 
velled. « There was a certain shadow of it,” says Bellermine, its great 
advocate, “in the law of nature before the flood; a plainer expression 
of it under the Mosaic dispensation; but in the time of the apostles it 
eame to perfection.” Athanasius was one of the first, who from the 
& ae Rg Egyptian monasteries, introduced them into Italy and 
_ Rome, where they had previously been held in utter contempt. It is 
‘amazing to read the flights of fancy in which the great eracles of the 
Catholic church, at that time, indulged, when recommending this stu- 
pid Seas Basil terms it “an angelical institution, a blessed and 
_ evangelic life, leading to the mansions of the Lord.” Jerome de- 
clares the societies of monks and nuns to be “the very flower and 
most precious stone among all the ornaments of the church.” Chry- 
sostom calls it, “a way of life worthy of heaven; not at all inferior to 
that of angels.” And Augustine styles them upon every occasion, “ the 
_. servants of God.” By the influence of these renowned fathers, all of 
‘whom flourished in the fourth and following century, and by the many 
ies and forged miracles which they diligently propagated in honour of 
the monks, innumerable monasteries, as they themselves tell us, were 
founded over the western world, but especially in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, whose deserts were covered with them; and some of them in 
___ the fifth century are said to have contained each five thousand monks. 
ata time. 
c ules e find Chrysostom frequently haranguing also on the great bles- 
___ sings which the church reaped from the relics of the martyrs, and the 
_ daily miracles which were wrought by them; and he concludes one of 
_ his homilies on two female martyrs in the following manner: “ With 
his ardour, therefore, let us fall down before their relics; let us em- 
rr ce their coffins, for these may have some power, since their bones 
ave so great an one; and notonly on the day of their festival, but on 
her days also, let us fix ourselves as it were to them, and entreat 
them to be our patrons”—and on other occasions he exhorts his hear- » 
ers “to dwell in their sepulchres, to fix themselves to ‘their coffins: - 
that not only their bones, but their tombs and their urns also overflowed — 
with blessings.” Basil informs us, that “all who were pressed | ith 
any difficulty and distress, were wont to fly for relief to the tombs of — 


¥ 


so much offended him, but by invisible flames which would 
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the martyrs; and whosoever did but touch their relics acquired some 
share of their sanctity.”* 
; Bin the beginning of the fifth century, Vigilantius,a learned and emi- 
nent presbyter of a Christian church, took up his pen to oppose those 
growing superstitions. His book, which unfortunately is now lost, 
Was irected against the institution of monks—the celibacy of the *: 
clergy,—praying for the dead and to the martyrs—adoring their relics : 
—celebrating their vigils—and lighting up candles to them after the 
manner of the Pagans. . Jerome, esteemed a great luminary of the 
Catholic church, who was a most zealous advocate for all these super- __; 
stitious rites, undertook the task of refuting Vigilantius, whom he po- as 
litely styles “a most blasphemous heretic,” comparing himto the Hy- 
dra, to Cerberus, the Centaurs, &c. and considers him only as the organof a 
the demon. He, however, furnishes us with all the particular articles 
of his heresy, in the words of Vigilantius himself, which are as fo ows: 
“ That the honours paid to the rotten bones and dust of the saints 
and martyrs, by: adoring, kissing, wrapping them up in silk and vessels 
of gold, lodging them in their churches, and lighting up wax candles 
before them, after the manner of the heathen, were the ensigns of | 
idolatry... That the celibacy of the clergy wasaheresy, and theirvows  — 
of chastity the seminary of lewdness. That to pray tothe dead,or to 
desire the prayers of the dead, was superstitious; for that the soulsof 
the departed saints and martyrs were at rest in some particular place, _ 
whence ‘they could not remove themselves with pleasure, so as to be 
present every where to the prayers of theirvotaries, That the sepul- 
chres of the martyrs ought not to be worshipped, nor their fasts and 
vigils to be observed; and lastly, that the signs and wonders said to. 
be wrought by their relics and at their sepulchres, served to no good 
end or purpose of religion.” ey 
These were the sacrilegious tenets, as Jerome calls them, w 
could not bear with patience, or without the utmost grief, 
which he declares Vigilantius to be a detestable heretic, 
foul-mouthed blasphemies against the relics of the martyrs, w 
working daily signs and wonders. He tells him to gointo the c 
of those martyrs, and he would be cleansed from the evil spiri 
possessed him, and feel himself burnt, not by those wax re 
orc 


—— 
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dzmon who talked within him, to confess himself to be the same 
had personated a Mercury, perhaps, or a Bacchus, or some-ot 
their gods among the heathen.” Such is the wild rate,as Dr. Mid 
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ing passage. “If it were such a sacrilege or impiety,” says he, “to 

pay those honours to the relics of the saints, as Vigilantius contends, 

then the emperor Constantius must needs be asacrilegious person, who 

translated the holy relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constanti- 

nople; then Arcadius Augustus also must be held sacrilegious, who 

translated the bones of the blessed Samuel from Judea, where they had 

_ lainso many ages, into Thrace; then all the bishops were not only 

: _ sacrilegious but stupid too, who submitted to carry a thing the most 

contemptible, and nothing but mere dust, in silk and vessels of gold; 

nd lastly, then the people of all the churches must needs be fools, 

who went out to meet those holy relics, and received them with as 

much joy, asif they hadseen the prophet himself, living and present 

“ among them, for the procession was attended by swarms of people 

from Palestine even unto Chalcedon, singing with one voice the praises 

of Christ, who were yet adoring Samuel perhaps, and not Christ, whose 
prophet and Levite Samuel was.’* { “A 

Some readers may think the reasoning of Jerome not very conclu- 

sive on the question of relics; it is, nevertheless, certain, that his 

voice prevailed over that of Vigilantius, and that this superstitious 

__ practice not only continued, but become more and more prevalent and 

popular. When the tombs of the holy land were exhausted, other tombs 


Pade . 
ee # Ub Supra,p.137. pe 
_ +I subjoin Mr. Gibbon’s account of this singular matter;—even as a specimen of 
the splendid magnificence of that writer’s style, it deserves regard. , eae 
_ The grateful respect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith, was exalted, 
yy time and victory, into religious adoration; and the most illustrious of the saints 
and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of the martyrs. One hun~ 
dred and fifty years after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican 
and the Ostian road were distinguished by the tombs, or rather by the trophies of 
those spiritual heroes. In the age which followed the conversion of Constantine, 
the emperors, the consuls, and the generals of armies, devoutly visited the sepul- 
_ chres of a tent-maker and a fisherman; and their venerable bones were deposited 
under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of the royal city continually offered 
the unbloody sacrifice, The new capital of the eastern world, unable to produce 
any ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent proy- 
inces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had reposed near 
three hundred years, in the obscure graves, from whence they were transported in 
solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, which the magnificence of Constantine 
i had founded on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus. About fifty years after- 
_ wards, the'same banks were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and 
__ prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a golden vase, and cov- 
__ vered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops into each other’s hands. 
: relics of Samuel were received by the people, with the same joy and rever- 
hich they would have shewn to the living prophet; the highways, from 
tine to the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an oniieeerapeedl: proces- 
sion; and the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most illustrious mem- 
ers of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, who had 
pa el deserved and claimed the homage of kings. The example of Rome and 


‘Constantinople confirmed the faith and discipline of the Catholic world. The hon- 
ours of the saints and martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane rea- 


‘son, were universally established; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerome, some- 
g wasstill deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had been 
ees by some portion of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the devotion of 
In the long period of twelve hundred years, which elapsed between the reign of 
_ Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and relics cor- 
-.» tupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model; and some symptoms 
: f degeneracymay be observed even in the first generations which adoptel ens Cherish 
ed this pernicious innovation.” ; pA: 
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and countries supplied the increasing demand. Saints and martyrs 
were invented for the sake of their bones, and dreams and miracles 
were employed in the discovery of obscure names and of sacred graves 
till then unknown to some. ‘To write the life of a saint, to make a 
pilgrimage to his tomb, to bring home fragments of his bones, of his 
’ collect of his clothes, or to erecta church to his memory, were acts 
not only honourable and meritorious, but frequently extremely lucra- 
tive. Scarcely any one deemed himself safe, especially on a journey 
or intimes of danger, without some scrap of a relic in his possession. 
It was necessary to the security of every habitation, and to the comfort — 
of every family, and neither church nor monastery was considered as 
duly consecrated, till it became the repository of the relics of some 
reputed saint; and,if his name were renowned, the church was crowd- 3 
‘ed with supplicants for health, children, or prosperity; his priests were 
loaded with presents, and his treasury stored with donations of money 
and land. . : a Mes fe 
Towards the close of the sixth century, the Greek Empress-made a 
pressing application to Pope Gregory |. for the body of the apostle 
Paul, to be placed in the church at Constantinople, which had then re- 
cently been erected in honour of that apostle. Gregory wrote to her » 
in reply, that she had solicited what he durst not grant; for, said he, _ 
“the bodies of the apostles Paul and Peter areso terrible by their mir- =. 
-acles, that there is reason to apprehend danger, even in approaching to” 
pray to them: My predecessor wanted to make some alteration ona _ 
silver ornament on the body of St. Peter, at the distance of fifteen feet, 
when an awful vision appeared to him, which was followed by his 
death. I myself wished to repair somewhat about the body of St. — 
Paul, and with a view to that had occasion to dig alittle near his sepul- 
chre: when in digging, the superior of the place raising some bones ~~ 
apparently unconnected with the sacred tomb, had a dismal vision after Z 
it, and suddenly died. In like manner, the workmen and the monks, —__ 
not knowing precisely the grave of St. Lawrence, accidentally opened 
it; and having seen the body, though they did not touch it, died in ten a : 
days. Wherefore, madam, the Romans, in granting relics, donot touch . se 
the saints’ bodies: they only put a little linen in a box, which they __ 
place near them: after some time they withdraw it, and apposite ae ” 
box and linen solemnly in the church which they mean to dedicate.— 
This linen performs as many miracles as if they had transported th ae 
J body! Inthe time of Pope Leo, some Greeks, doubting the virt a ‘ 
Wrrech relics, he took a pair of scissors, as we are assured, and cutting Ps 
the linen, forthwith the blood flowed from it.” He, however, tells the 
Empress that he would endeavour to send her a few grains of the chain : 
which had been on Paul’s neck and hands, and which had been found — 
peculiarly efficacious, provided they succeeded, which was not alwa 
the case, in filing them off” * ; 
_ This may suffice for giving the reader some idea of the deplor: 
state to which the “holy catholic church” was reduced in the fift 
sixth centuries of the Christian zra—and I therefore quit the subj 
4 to pass on to affairs of a different description. 
GH i SARS say’, 


*Fleury’s Eccles. Hist. tom. viii. p. 91-93. 
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Gothic Nein of the Roman Empire—ihe City of Rome Sil and he 
dered—Settlement of the Barbarians in the Empire—Establishment of the 
dominion of the Popes. - 408-606. 


On the death of the emperor Theodosius, the government ofthe . 


‘Roman world devolved upon his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, who, 
y the unanimous consent of their subjects, were saluted as the lawful 
emperors of the East, and of the West. Arcadius was then about 
eighteen years of age, and took up his residence at Constantinople, 
e from whence he swayed the sceptre over the provinces of Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt—comprising what was termed the Eastern 
_ Empire. His brother Honorius assumed, in the eleventh year of his 
age, the government of Italy, Africa, Gaul Spain and Britain, under 
the denomination of the Western. Their father died in the month of 
_ January, 395; and before the end of the winter in the same year, the 
Gothic nation was in arms; and, from the forests of Scythia, the savage 
warriors “rolled their ponderous wagons,” says one of their Roman po- 
ets, “over the broad and icy bank ofithe indignant river”—the Danube. 
But the genius of Rome expired with Theodosius. He was the last 
of the successors of Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in the 
field at the head of their armies, and whose authority was universally 
acknowledged threughout the whole extent of the empire. 

- Nothing could form -a more. striking contrast than the character of 
‘those Gothic tribes and that of the Romans at the period of which we 
speak. . The Barbarians, as they were called, breathed nothing but 

--war—their martial spirit was yet in its vigour —thely sword was their 
right, and they exercised it without remorse, as the right of nature.— 

_ Simple and severe in their manners, they were unacquainted with the 
name of luxury; any thing was sufficient for their extreme frugality. 


- Inured to exercise and toil, their bodies seemed impervious to disease — 


or pain; they sported with danger, and met death with expressions of 
joy. The Roman character was then reduced to the reverse of all 
this. Accustomed to repose and luxury, they had degenerated intoa 
"dastardly ‘and effeminate race, overwhelmed with fear and folly, or, 

* what was still more ignominious, with treachery. ‘That enormous fa- 
ust ric, the Roman empire, had, for a succession of ages, groaned under 
ts wn unwieldly bulk, and every method had been resorted to, that 

1 wisdom could devise, for the purpose of preventing the super- 
structure from crumbling into ruins. Theodosius had attempted to 
appease the invaders by voluntary contributions of money. Tributes 
_ were multiplied upon tributes, until the empire was drained of its trea- 
-. sure. Another expedient was then adopted; large bodies of the Bar- 
., ee were taken into pay, and opposed to other Barbarians.— 
This mode of defence answered for the moment; but it terminated:in. 
the subversion of the empire. Already acquainted with the luxuries, 
the wealth and the weakness of the Romans, they turned their arms. 
against their masters, inviting their countrymen to‘come and share 1 
them in the spoils of a people that were pivot of so m 
modations.* 


*Robertson’s ss Charles V. vol. 1, scot: tT 
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Immense hordes of these savage tribes poured into every part of the 
empire. Wherever they marched, their route was marked with blood. 
The most fertile and populous provinces were converted into deserts. 

)} .. The wretched inhabitants of those countries to the south of the Dan- 
|.» ube, submitted to the calamities, which, in the course of twenty years, 

] were almost grown familiar to their imagination; and the various troops 
of Barbarians, who gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread 
from the woody shores of Dalmatia to the walls of Constantinople. 
Under the bold and enterprising genius of Alaric, their renowned lead- 
er, they traversed, without resistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thes- 
saly, stretching from east to west to the edge of the sea shore. “The 
fertiie fields of Phocis and Beotia,” says Gibbon, “were instantly coy- 
ered by a deluge of Barbarians, who massacred the males of an age to 
bear arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil and 
cattle of the flaming villages. Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without 
resistance to the arms of the Goths, and the most fortunate of their in- —— 
habitants were saved, by death, from beholding the slavery of their — 
families, and the conflagration of their cities. This invasion, instead 
of vindicating the honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate 
the last remains of Paganism—and a system which had then subsisted 
eighteen hundred years, did not survive the calamities of Greece.”* 

Having completely ravaged the entire territory of Greece, Alaric 
proceeded to invade Italy, and the citizens of Rome were thrown into: 
the utmost consternation at his approach. The,emperor had taken up 
his residence in his palace at Milan, where he thought himself secured 
| by the rivers of Italy, which lay between him and the Gothic chief. 
| But the season happened to be remarkably dry, which enabled the 
; Goths to traverse, without impediment, the wide and stony beds, whose _ 
centre was faintly marked by the course of a shallow stream; and as 


eet” Alaric approached the walls, or rather the suburbs of Milan, he enjoyed 


y 


personal safety, Honorius retired to the ‘perpetual confinement of the +; 


feeble successors, the Gothic kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who ~ 
occupied the throne and palace of the emperors; and, till the midd 
of the eighth century, Ravenna was considered as the seat of Govern- 
ment and the capital of Italy. ea: 

‘During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the city of Rome, 
the seat of government, had never been violated by the presence of a 
i foreign enemy; but in the year 408, Alaric commenced the blockade 


. ef this proud metropolis.t By a skillful disposition of his numerous — a 


oh) 


i) HS *Decline and Fall, vol. v. ch. 30. a 
_ #We seem, in general, to entertain a very inadequate idea in the present feria ’ 
what was the extent and magnificence of the city of Rome, at the period of which we = 
are rw treating. The subject is somewhat foreign to the object of this work; yet I 


. flatter myself a few hints may be pardoned by the readcr, were it merely on the score of 
| exciting attention to a subject of considerable curiosity. When the capital of the em- 


j pire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately measured 
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a 
forces, he encompassed the walls, commanded the twelve Peicigal 
gates, intercepted all communication with the adjacent country, and 
vigilantly guarded the navigation of the river Tyber, from which the 
Romans derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. The 
first emotions of the nobles, and of the people, were those of surprize 
and indignation, that a vile Barbarian should dare td insult the capital 

_of the world; but theirarrogance was soon humbled by misfortune. The 
-unfottunate city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and at 
length the horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three 
- pounds of bread was reduced to one half—to one third—to nothing; 
and the price of corn still continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant 
proportion. ‘The poorer citizens, unable to procure the necessaries of 
life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich; but private and occa- 
sional donations were insufficient to appease the hunger of a numerous 
people. The food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the ali- 
ments the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were 
eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained, that some wretches fed on the bodies of their 
fellow creatures, whom they had secretly murdered, and even mothers 
are said to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants! Many 
thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their own houses, or 
in the streets, for want of sustenance; and as the public sepulchres 
without the walls were in the power of the enemy, the stench which 
arose from so many putrid and unburied carcasses, infected the air; 
and the miseries of famine were succeeded and augmented by the con- 
_ tagion of a pestilential disease, and the proud and insolent Romans 
_ were at length compelled to seek relief in the clemency, orat least in 
the moderation of the king of the Goths. 


- Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to twenty-one miles. The formof the 
eity was almost that of a circle. It probably covered a less space of ground than the 
‘metropolis of Great Britain; but it contained about one-fifth more mhabitants; for 
“we may fairly estimate the number of inhabitants,” says Mr. Gibbon, ‘referring to 
this period, ‘tat twelve hundred thousand.” ‘The total number of houses, in the four- 
teen regions of the city amounted to forty-eight thousand, three hundred and eighty- 
two—a number inferior to those of the British capital; but that is accounted for from 
the loftiness of the buildings, which were carried to such an enormous elevation, that it 
‘was repeatedly enacted, by Augustus, as well as by Nero, in consequence of the tre- 
quent and fatal accidents which happened through the hastiness of their erection, and 
the insufliciency of their materials, that the height of private edifices, within the walls 


of Rome, should not exceed the measure of sEVENTY FEET from the ground! House 
rent was immoderately dear—the rich acquired at an enormous expense, the ground 
___which they covered with palaces and gardens; but the bulk of the common people was 
crowded into a narrow space, and the different floors and apartments of the same house 
» were divided among several families. There were seventeen hundred and eighty su- 
_ perb mansions, the residence of wealthy and honourable citizens. No doubt the lan. 
guage of one of their own poets (Claudius Rutilius,) who lived at the time of the Go- 
thic invasion, is to be understood as indulging in poetic license, when it describes “each 
palace as equal to acity, since it included within its own precincts, every thing which 
could be subservient cither to use or luxury; markets, race-courses, temples, fountains, 
baths, porticoes, shady groves, and artificial aviaries.” Of the riches and luxury of 
these nobles, we may form an estimate from this circumstance, that several examples 
are recorded in the age of Honorius, of persons who celebrated the year of their preetor- 
ship by a festival which lasted seven days, and cost above one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Before the Dioclesian persecution, which commenced A. D. 303, the places 
of Christian worship in Rome were augmented to more than forty in number; and the 
pestors and teachers to upwards of an hundred and fifty.—Gbbon’s Ro se 
1, and Optatus de Schism. Donat, lib, ii. p. 40. . ek 


»» Vol. vi. ch. 


|» lofty style than became their abject condition, that the Romans were re- 
|. © solved: to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war; and that if Al- 
|" aric refused them a fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound 
». “his trumpets and prepare for battle with an innumerable people, exer- . 
|. . _ cised inarms and animated by despair. “The thicker the hay, theeasier 
“it is mowed,” was the concise reply of the Barbarian, accompanied by 
a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the threats 
of an unwarlike populace, enervated by luxury before they were ema- 
ciated by famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom which he 
|» ~ would receive as the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome. It 
was aut the gold and silver in the city, whetherit.were the property of 
the state or of individuals; aux the rich and precious moyeables; and 
aut the ‘slaves that could prove their title to the name of Barbarians. 
“If such, O pn demands,” said they, “what do youintendto —— 
‘leave us?” “Your lives,” replied the haughty conqueror! They 


trembled and retire 


ass 2 : =) Bs ae 
_ The stern features of Alaric, however, became insensibly relaxed, 
bh and he abated much of the rigour of his terms; for he at length consent- 
| ed to raise the siege on the immediate payment of five thousand pounds 
of gold—of thirty thousand pounds of silver—of four thousand robes of 
silk—of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth—and of three thou- 
. sand pounds weight of pepper. . But the public treasury was exhaust- 
ed; the annual rents of the nobles were intercepted by the calamities — 
- of war; the gold and gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for _ 
x the vilest sustenance. Recourse was, therefore, obliged to be had to” 
he hoards of secret wealth which had been concealed by theobstinacy 
‘of avarice, and some remains of consecrated spoils, which afforded the 
~ only means of averting the impending ruinof the city. As soonasthe 
- Romans had satisfied the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were re- 
stored insome measure to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. = 
__ Before he withdrew his army from the gates of Rome, Alaric had % 
stipulated for the payment of an annual subsidy of corn and money, 
_ which the treacherous Romans now sought to evade, and in the follow. 
ing year (409) the Gothic chief, resolving to punish their perfidy, ase- 
cond time laid siege to their city. On this occasion, however, instead ah 
“of assaulting the capital, he directed his efforts against the port of Ostia, 
* © one of the boldest and most stupendous works of Roman magnificence. 


This port or harbour, which was undertaken by Julius Caesar, and fine 


_ ished in the reign of Claudian, where the corn of Africa was deposited — + 
: in spacious granaries for the use of the capital, had, by thistime,insen- 
_ sibly swelled to the size of an episcopal city. As soon as Alaric wasin 
~. — possession of that important place, he summoned the city tosurrender, 
. declaring that a refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly followed = 
“by the destruction of the magazines, on which the lives of the Roman | 
_ people depended. The clamours of the people, and the terror of fam- 
ine, subdued the pride of the senate—they listened, without reluc- 
_tance, to the proposal which Alaric made them, of placing a new em- 
- peror on the throne of the Czsars, in, place of the unworthy Hono- 
a if \ _ *Gibbon’s Rome; vol. vi. ch. 23. Pig 
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rius, and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple on 
Attalus, prefect of the city. ae ete 4) 
Attalus, however, was not long in evincing his incompetency for the 
of the high station to which he had been raised; and in the fol- 
year Alaric publicly despoiled him of the ensigns of royalty, and 
t them, as the pledge of peace and friendship, to Honorius, at Raven- 
na. Some favourable occurrence, however, happening to turn up in 
1e fortunes of this latter prince, just at that moment, the insolence of 
his ministers returned with it; and, instead of accepting the friendly 
overture of Alaric, a body of three hundred soldiers was ordered to 
lly out of the gates of Ravenna, who surprised and cut in pieces a 
considerable body of the Goths; after which they re-entered the city 
. triumph. The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was ex- 
_ piated a third time by the calamities of Rome. Alaric, who now no 
longer dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, appeared in 
arms under the walls of the capital, and the trembling senate, without 
- any hopes of relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, to delay the 
_ ruin of their country. But they were unable to guard against the se- 
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were awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet.* Tn 
the year 410, eleven hundred and sixty-three years after the founda- 


‘considerable a part of mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of 


city of all its gold and jewels, stripped the palaces of their splendid 
*There is a very eloquent passage referring to this particular subject, in aaeiter 
yritten by Priacius, the author of the Pelagian heresy, toa Roman lady of the name 
Demetrias, and it deserves insertion in this place, were it only to exhibit to the 


- the doctrines of grace. e 
_ Pewaerus, whose original name was Morgan, was a native of Wales, and by pro- 

fession a monk. He was far advanced in life before he began publicly t propagate 
a is heretical sentiments, and until that period it seems that he fad sustained a blame- 
ve Tess reputation; for Augustine, who was cotemporary with him, and combated all 


‘ errors, does.him the justice to own, that ‘the had the esteem of being a very piou: 


as besieged by the Goths, and was probably a spectator of all that passed during the 


ferring to the Gothic invasion. p Laces 
“This dismal calamity is but just over, and you yourself are a witness how Rome 

rt commanded the world, was astonished at the alarm of the Gothic trumpet, when 
hat barbarous and victorious nation stormed her walls, and made her way through the 
‘breach, | Where were then the privileges of birth, ,and the distinctions of quality 2 
Were not all ranks and degrees levelled at that time, and promiscuously huddled to- 
gether? Every house was then a scene of misery, and equally filled with grief and 
confusion. The slave and the man of quality were in the same circumstances, and ey- 
ery where the terror of death and slaughter was the same, unless we may say the fright 
made the greater impression on those who got the most by living. Now, if flesh and 
blood has such power over our fears, and mortal men can terrify us to this degree, what 
will become of us when the trumpet sounds from thesky, and the Arch-angel summons | 
f us to judgment; when we are not attacked by sword, or lance, or any thing so feeble 
as a human enemy: but when all the terrors of nature, the artillery of Heaven, and 
the militia, if I may so speak, of Almighty God, are let loose upon us?””—Jn the Letters 

of Augustine, No. 142, 3 ged * b> as 

oy 


‘cret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics, whe either from birth or 
interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of. 
‘midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and the inhabitants ~ 


' the tribes of Germany and Scythia, who, during six days, pillaged the © 


reader a s ecimen of the superior talents which were possessed by that apostate from — 


vhis | 


-and a Christian of no vulgarrank.” Pelagius happened to be at Rome when that city + 


icking of that metropolis. Soon after it wastaken, he set sail for Africa, and from 
lence he wrote to the Lady Demetrias the letter, of which the following is an extract, a 


tion of Rome, the imperial city, which had subdued and civilized so . | 


| 
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Piake f he ; 
phe MS gdbhoands of their massy plate, and the wardrobes of 
their silk and purple, which were Joaded on wagons to follow the 
- march of the Gothic army—the most cruel slaughter was made of the 
Romans—the streets of the city were filled with dead bodies—the fe- 
males were delivered up to the brutal lust of the soldiers—and many 
of the noblest edifices of the city destroyed by fire. 
I haye been induced to go more into detail on this subject, than I 
should otherwise have done, for the sake of giving the uninformed 
reader some general notion of the misery which resulted from the ir- 
ruption of these Barbarian hordes into the Roman empire; and, be- 
cause it ultimately proved the means of its subversion; but it is incom- e 
patible with my plan to pursue the matter further, than just to add, that 
new invaders, from _regions more remote and barbarous, droye out or 
exterminated the former colonists, and Europe was successively ravag- 
ed, till the countries which Pet forth their myriads, were 
drained of people, and the sword of slaughter-weary of destroying. — 
“If a man were called,” says Dr. Robertson, “to fix upon a period in ~~ 
m the history of the vorld, during which the condition of the human tace "ae 
was most calamitous and afflicted, he would, without hesitation, name — 
. that which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the Great (A. D. 395.) 
* to the establishment of the Lombards in Italy, (A. D. 571.) The con- 
temporary authors who beheld that scene of desolation, labour, and mi- 
_ sery are at a loss for expressions, to describe the horror of it. The Scourge 
ta ‘of God, the Destroyer of Nations, are the dreadful epithets by which they | 
» distinguish the most noted of the barbarous leaders; and they compare 
 ~ the ruin which they had brought on the world, to the havoc occasioned — 
a Hi by earthquakes, conflagrations, or deluges—the most formidable and 
fae fatal calamities which the imagination of man can conceive.”* a z 
_ The overwhelming progress of the Barbarians soon diffused its pow. 
Hg erful effects throughout every part of Europe. In the course of the fi he sf 
xa century, the Visigoths took possession of Spain; the Franks of Gaul; — 
_ the Saxons of England; the Huns of Pannonia; the Ostrogoths a Ste 
ae. and the adjacent provinces. New governments, laws, languages; i Hie 
‘ ) ers, customs, dresses; new names of men and countries pre-e 
e _ vailed, and an almost total change took place in the state of Europe. 
» _ Itis, no doubt, much to be lamented, that this revolution was the work o Seo eae 
‘ Breton: 0 little enlightened by science, or polished by civilization; for : 
the Roman laws, though imperfect, were, in general, thebest that hu- 
te man wisdom had then framed, and its arts and literature infinitely ae 
4 Ne passed any thing found among rude nations, or which those who de- 
* spised them, produced for many ages. jth ae 


| _ them not wholly ignorant o. of the policy and literature of the Roman mi ¥ er 
but they were afraid of the contagious influence of Roman example, — : 
_and they therefore studied to avoid every thing allied to that name, 
whether hurtful or beneficial. They erected a cottage in the vicini er 
of a palace, breaking down the stately building, and burying in, ‘its ru-- ve 
‘ins the finest works of peimam: ingenuity. They ate out of vessels of — 


_ Many of the Gothic chiefs were men of great talents, and comeek 


aS i 


K & Histo of Chiiries v. ~ol, i. Se i. The intelligent reader will not need to “ek 
Eu Maca ‘how well this account of things corre ie with the striking language of pe 
book of ey Ly ay at the beginning of the last section. 
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wood, and made their captives be served in vessels of silver. They 
prohibited their children from acquiring a knowledge of literature and 
the elegant arts, because they concluded from the dastardly behaviour 
of the Romans, that learning tends to enervate the mind, and that he 
who had trembled under the rod of a schoolmaster, will never dare to 
meet a sword with an undaunted eye. Upon the same principle, they 
_ rejected the Roman code of laws; it reserved nothing to the vengeance 
of man—they therefore inferred it would rok him of his active powers. 
_ Nor could they conceive how the person who received an injury could 
~ rest satisfied but by pouring out his fury upon the author of the injus- 
tice. Hence arose all those judicial combats, and private wars, which, 
for many ages, desolated Europe. Lae 
In one particular only, did these barbarian tribes condescend to con- 
rm to the institutions of those different nations among whom they set- 
tied, viz. in reticion. The conquerors submitted to the religion of the 
~ conquered, which, at this period, indeed, in its established form, approx- 
imated closely to the superstition and idolatry of the ancient heathen. 
But whatever shades of difference there might be found among the nu- ._- 
merous kingdoms into which the Roman Western Empire was at th . 4 
-» time divided, whether in the forms of their government, or their civil — 
and political institutions; they unanimously agreed to support the hie- ~ 
~_rarchy of the church of Rome, and to defend and maintain it as the es-~ 
tablished religion of their respective states. Nor is the circumstance | 
altogether unworthy of notice, that when Alaric forced his entrance - 
into Rome, he issued a proclamation which discovered some regard 
the laws of humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to 
_ seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils ¢ 
the citizens, but he exhorted them to spare the lives of the wnresisting 
and to respect the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul 
holy and inviolable sanctuaries.* 
In ages of ignorance and credulity,” says Dr. Robertson, 
ministers of religion are the objects of superstitious veneration. Wh 
. _ the barbarians, who overran the Roman empire, first embraced t 
_ Christian faith, they found the clergy in possession of considerable 
er; and they naturally tranferred to those new guides the prof 
submission and reverence which they were accustomed to yield 


_ *This is the circumstance which gaye rise to that ponderous folio volume of St. Au- 
_ gustine, entitled, “Tum Crry or Gop.” The writer’s object is to justify the ways of — 
_ Providence in the destruction of the Roman greatness; and he celebrates with pecu- — 
Thar satisfaction, this memorable occurrence, while he insultingly challenges his adyer- 
iries to produce one similar example of a town taken by storm, in which the fabu- 
lous gods of antiquity had been able to protect, either themselves or their deluded 
_votaries—appealing particularly to the examples of Troy, Syracuse, and Taren- | 
tum. [lad the life of this great luminary been prolonged to about half a century — 
beyond this time, he might have been instructedlaly facts and experience, how fat. 
lacious his vaunting was. In the year 455, Genseric, a Vandal warrior, invaded It- 
__ aly, and once-more sacked the city of Rome. The “pillage lasted fourteen days and 
nights, and ali that yet remained of public or private wealth, of sacred or profane 
' treasure, was diligently transported to ‘the ek 


/-_ 2 


ies, ( I s of Genseric.” Among the spoils. 
_ were the holy instruments of the Jewish worship,—the golden table, the golden can- 
dlesticks with seven branches, &c. which four hundred years before Titus had brought 
__ from Jerusalem, and which had been since deposited in the Temple of Peace. He 
also stripped the Christian’ churches of every article of plate and grandeur that was 
moveable, X Ms evs BER sro ase ra o. 
y t ; Bis ys af ve 
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gion anh they had forsaken. They cote their 
|». persons to be equally sacred with their function, and would have con- 
| sidered it as impious to subject them to the profane jurisdiction of the 
“Jaity. The clergy were not blind to these advantages which the weak- 
ness of mankind afforded them. They established courts, in which ev- 
13 ery. question relating to their own character, their function, and their 
property, was tried. They pleaded, and ghinined, an almost total ex- 
emption from the authority of civil judges. Upon different pretexts, 
- and by a multiplicity of artifices, they communicated the privilege to so _ 
many persons, and extended their jurisdiction to sucha variety of ca- 
1 ses, that the greater part of those affairs which gave rise to contests 
wate and litigation, was drawn under the cognizance of the spiritual courts.”* 
re - The claims of supremacy, which, during the preceding centuries, | had 
ES been, asserted. by the bishops of Rome, were at first faintly urged, and 
promoted by artful and almost imperceptible means. They now, how- 
& ever, began to insist upon superiority as a divine right attached to their ~ 
see, which, they contended, had been founded by the apostle Peter; 
and this arrogant claim, which had appeared conspicuously enough in 
the conduct of the bishops of Rome of the preceding century, was now 
no longer concealed or cautiously promulgated. But, however violent 
their claims, or extensive their authority in affairs both packéanaimect and | 
civil, they still remained subject, first to the jurisdiction of the Gothic 
ings, and upon the retaking of Rome, to the emperors of Constantino- 
ple. Such, however, was the extensive influence of the papal intrigues, 
that there were few among the princes of the Western Empire, that 
were not virtually brought into a state of subjection to the authority of — 
the bishops of Rome, before the close of the fifth century, = 
__.. Astation so elevated, which lay open to the ambition of numbers, was 
_ eagerly contested, and often obtained by fraud, chicanery, or the practice 
of whatever was.most opposite to the spirit of the gospel. During the 
- sixth century, the peace of the Catholic church was thrice distur 
the contests and squabbles of the rival pontiffs. Symmachus and Lai 


i 


en 
who had been elevated to the vacant see by different parties, ea 


“priests of that reli 


—_ 


mployed the most abject flattery in behalf of Symmachus, whom he 
___ blasphemously styles. “ Judge in the place of God, and. Vicegerent of 
_ the Most High.” The church was again divided by the reciprocal 
claims of Boniface and Dioscorus; the premature death of the latter, 
p owever, terminated this clerical war. But the century did not close 
without ascene alike disgraceful. A prelate of the name of Vigilius: 
ee intrigued at court to procure the deposition of the reigning bishop | l-- 
_ verus.. The latter was, in consequence, deprived of his dignities and 
banished. He appealed to the emperor Justinian, who interfered in v 
his behalf, and encouraged him to return to Rome, with the delusive 
_ expectation of regaining his | ights;. but the artifices of Vigilius ae 
vailed—his antagonist was resigned io his power, and immediately co 
iofingy by a in the islands of Pontus and Pandatara, where in pen 
he terminated his wretched existence. . 
# Robertson’s Hist. Charles V. vol. 1. sect. 1. 
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d for several years to assert their discordant claims. After re- : 
ated struggles, the former, at length, prevailed. In this contest he mall 
materially assisted by the pen of Ennodius, bishop of Pavia, who 
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The advagevaet attendant upon the Meat of such enormous 
power induced the bishops of Constantinople, who were scarcely less 


~, arrogant and ambitious than their brethren at Rome, to refuse acknowk 


edging their pre-eminence, and prompted them to lay claim to similar 
authority. The eee pretensions of these rival sees involved them 
in continual dissensions; which were prodigiously increased by the 
conduct of John, the faster, a prelate distinguished for his authority, 
vho, in a council held at Constantinople in the year 588, assumed the 
itle Universal Bishop, which was confirmed: to him by. the council. 

This appellation, which implied a pre-eminence difficult to be endured 
by those who were as ambitious as himself, was opposed vehemently 
_ by Pelagius Il. then bishop of Rome, who called it an execrable, pro- 
fane, and diabolical procedure, but his invectives were disregarded, and. 


hesoon died after. In the year 590 he was succeeded by Gregory the . 


~ great, as he is usually termed; a voluminous writer, and though super- 
_ stitious in the extreme, not altogether destitute of talents. His works 
are still extant,andin high reputation among the Catholics. The fol- 
lowing letter written by him to the Emperor Mauricius, at Constanti- 


nople, in consequence of John, the Patriarch of that city, assuming the 
name of “ Universal Bishop,” casts so much light upon the history of a3 


that age, that it cannot, without injury to the subject, be omitted. 
~“ Our most religious I word, whom God hath placed over us, —— 
other weighty cares belonging to the empire, labours, according to t 


_ just rule of the sacred writings, to preserve peace and charity among 3 
| the clergy. He truly and pioualy considers, that no man can well goy- 
ern temporal matters, unless he manages with propriety things divine _ 
also; and that the peace and tranquillity of the commonwealth depend 


. upon the quiet of the universal church. For most gracious Sovereign, 
what human power or strength would presume to lift up irreligious 
hands against your most Christian majesty, if the clergy, being at unity 
amongst themselves, would seriously pray to our Saviour Christ to pre- 


“fom a . 


serve you who have merited so highly from us? Or what nation is 


there so barbarous as to exercise such cruelty against the faithfal, un- 


less the lives of us who are called Priests, but in truth are not suc 
were most wicked and depraved? But whilst we leave those thin 
which more immediately concern us, and embrace those things f fe 
which we are wholly unfit, we excite the barbarians _against us, and 
~ our offences sharpen the swords of our enemies, by which means -the 
‘commonwealth is weakened. For what can we say for ourselves, if 
c 7 e people of*God, over whom, however unworthily we are placed, be - 
ressed through th e multitude of our offences; if ourexample de- 
“stro ys that which ou: r preaching should build; and our actions, as it 


but our minds are puffed up! Our bodies covered with mean at- 
tire, but in our hearts we are quite elated! We lie grovelling inthe 
ashes, yet we. aim at things excee edingly high! - We are teachers of hu- 
_mility, but patterns of pride, hiding the teet hof f wolves under a sheep’s._ 
oe The end of all is, to mak 
n, but God knoweth the truth! Th e our most pious Sover 

he mk been prudently careful to place the church at unity, that he might. 


‘ “the better compose the tumulis of war and join their hearts ether. . 
~ 
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‘ aa Peter, loyest thou me? 
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im) tis verily is my ‘wish isa and for my own part if yield due obedience 
i four Sovereign commands. However, since it is not my cause, but 
God's 


8, itis not myself only but the whole church that is troubled, be- _ 


cause religious laws, venerable synods, and t @ very precepts of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, are disobeyed by the invention: of a proud and 
pompous speech. My desire is, that our most religious’ ‘Sovereign 
would lance this sore,and that he would bind with the cords of his im- 
perial “authority the party affected, in case he makes any resistance, 
~ By restraining him the commonw realth will be cased; and byt 1e 
g away of ‘such excrescences the empire is enlarged. i 


secede 8 oar Lord, the care of the whole church is committed to St. 
Peter, ‘the apostle —the pee of the apostles. For to him it is said, 
Feed my sheep.” Behold, Satan | th 
esired to winnow thee as | wheat; ‘but [have prayed for thee, , the 
faith should n not fail.” And, “ thou being at the last convertex |, cc 
firm thy brethren.” To hin it is said, “Thou art Peter, and upon 
the this rock I will build my church; anithe: gates of hell shall not p re- 
vail against it; and to thee I wilh give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and whatsobver thou bindest on earthy shall be bound also ine 
- heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed also 
in heaven.” Behold! he hath the keys of the 1 ingdom, and the power — 
“apes and loosing iscommitted to him. ~ 
ity of the whole church is committed to him; and’ yet he is not — 


out, “ O'the corruption of times and manners! AD 
 ® Behold the Barbarians are become lords of. g uxteos cities are 
Aekeipliseeastles are beaten down—provinces depopulated—ther 

nohusbandman to till the ground*—Idolaters rage and domineer ov 


; ed in sackcloth and ashes, covet names of vanity and gl 
and profane titles. Dol, most religious Sovereign, in this | pleac 


my 

tain the cause of Almighty God, and of the church universal? — Who is 
that eel to usurp this new name against both t law. of 
e Canons? I would to God there might be one called 


I octet of the church of: Constantinople. mr been not only heret 
but even the ‘chief leaders of them. Out of sat school procee 
storius, who, thinking it | impossible that God : should be | 
ved that Jesus Christ, the mediator betwe heh 
tm ©. persons, and went ‘as far in infidelity as the Jews themselves. 
- Thence came Macedon s, who denied the Holy Ghost, co : 

tial to the Father and the Son, to be God. If then every one in th 
church assumes the name by which e makes himself the head 

good. men, the Catholic chure iy whi 
se, must needs be overt iy en he falls who is called Umiverssu. 
oy sail ‘Christians be h blasphemous name, by which all hon- 
gory here seems to tefor to the sntuption: of the Goths eke the Roman Empire, 
rt 1 suby ersion by those Barbarian ns. —Author. . 


ne 
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_ Every: man that has read the gospel knows that, even by ae they 


he care and the princi- — . 


Christians ; and yet priests, who ought to lie weeping upon th oan ee 


own cause? Do I vindieate a wrong done to myself, and not main-— RE: 


me 


DIS ; 
hout doing injustice to others. We know, that "may rsh 
id e) nan, 


God-andt any Was Nog 


ch God forbid should ever “nite: 


led “ Universal Apostle”—though this holy man, John, my fellow i 
est, labours to be called “ Universal bishop!” I am compelled to.” mn 
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our is taken from all other priests, while it is foolishly arrogated ny 
one. It was offered to the bishop of Rome by the reverend council of & 
Chalcedon, in honour of St. Peter, prince of the apostles; but none of — 
them either assumed or consented to use it, lest, while this privilege 
should be given to one, all others should be deprived of that honour 
which is due unto them. Why should we refuse this title when it was 
offered, and another assume it without any offer at all? This man 
n) contemning obedience to the Canons, should be humbled by _ 
the commands of our most pious Sovereign. He should be chastised — 
who does an injury to the holy Catholic church! whose heart is puffed — 
up, who seeks to please himself by a name of singularity, by which he 
would elevate himself above the emperor! We are scandalized at 
this. et the author of this scandal reform himself, and all differen- 
- ces inthe church will cease. Iam the servant of all priests, so long’ 
__as they live like themselves—but if any shall vainly set up his bristles, 
contrary to God Almighty, and to the Canons of the Fathers, I hope in 
God that he will never succeed in bringing my neck under his yoke— 


not even by force of arms. The things that have happened in this reg | 


city, in consequence of this new title, [have particularly declared to 
Sabinianus, the deacon, my agent. Let therefore my religious Sove- 
_ reigns think of me their servant, whom they have always cherished and 
upheld more than others, as one who desired to yield them obedience, 
and yet am afraid to be found guilty of negligence in my duty at the 
last awful day of judgment. Let our most pious Sovereign either 
; ~ vouchsafe to determine the affair, according to the petition of theafore- 
said Sabinianus, the deacon, or cause the man, so after mentioned to 
_ wenounce his claim. Incase he submits to your most just sentence, 
or your favourable admonitions, we will give thanks to Almighty God 
and rejoice for the peace of the church, procured by your clemency. 
_ Bat if he persist in this contention, we shall hold the saying to be most 
_ true, “ Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased.” And again 
itis written, “Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit — 
before a fall.” In obedience to my Sovereign, I have written to my — 
brother priest both gently and humbly, urging him to desist from this 
vain glory. If he gives ear unto me, he hath a brother devoted unto | 
him; but if he continue in his pride, I forsee what will befall him—he 
_ will make himself His enemy of whom it is written, “ God resisteth 
_ the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.’* ely = 
ae is difficult to determine whether the finesse of the politician, or 
the envy of the pricst, be most prevalent in this artful letter. It does 
not, however, appear to have produced any good effect. John, indeed, 
was soon afterwards removed by death from his Archiepiscopal dig- 
nity; but Cynacus, who succeeded him as bishop of Constantinople, 
adopted the same pompous title as his predecessor. Having had oc- 
casion to dispatch some agents to Rome, in the letter which he wrote 
to the Roman Pontiff Gregory, he so much displeased him by assuming 
the appellation of “ Universal Bishop,” that the latter withheld from 
_ the agents somewhat of the courtesy to which they considered them- 
selves entitled, and, of course, complaint was made to the emperor Mau- 
ricius g the neglect which had been shewn them. This circumstance 
ee 
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ted a letter from the emperor at. Constantinople to the bishop of 


extort 

= Rens, in which he advises him to treat them in future, in a more friend- ~ 

i? ‘ly manner, and not to insist so far on punctilios of style, as to create a | 
‘scandal about a title, and fall out about a few syllables. To this Greg- 

_' » ory replies, “ that the innovation in the style did not consist much in 

the quantity and alphabet; but the bulk of the iniquity was weighty — 
enough to sink and destroy all. And therefore Iam bold to say,” says 
he, “ that whoever adopts or affects the title of “Universat Bise- 
op,” has the pride and character of Antichrist, and isin some manner 

| his fore-runner in this haughty quality of elevating himself above the — 

|» rest of hisorder. And indeed both the one and the other seem tosplit > 
upon the same rock; for, as pride makes Antichrist strain his preten- - 

_ sions up to Godhead, so whoever is ambitious to be called the only or 
|. Universal Prelate, arrogates to himself a distinguished superiority, and — 


| = 


| rises, asit-were, upon the ruins of the rest.”*¥ = 
| © » But though Gregory artfully disclaimed for himself, and refused to 
- his aspiring brother the title of Universal Bishop, he exercised anau- 
|» thority, says Bishop Hurd,} that can only belong to thatexalted char- 
|. acter. Gregory died in the year 604, and was succeeded by Pope 
- Boniface If. who had no scruples about adopting this proud title He =~ 
readily accepted, or rather importunately begged it from the emperor _ 


_ Phocas, with the privilege also of transmitting it to all his successors. 

| . The profligate emperor, to gratify the inordinate ambition of this court 

|... sycophant, deprived the bishop of Constantinople of the title which he 
_» had hitherto borne, and conferred it upon Boniface, at the same time — 
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_ A RESPECTABLE writer in one of our Monthly Journals, and, as 1am 
ha fopeeds a Classical Tutor in one ‘of our Dissenting Aeademies,: ap- 
pears to think that, in animadverting on the characters of some of the 
luminaries of the Catholic church, I shave not made sufficient allow- 
ance for’ the darkness of the perio 
are, “'we apprehend, that Mr. Jone as not quite enough attended to 
the infelicity: of times, the want of a free communication of knowledge, 
 the:power of ‘educational prejudices, and the effect of usages venerated 

as a apostolic. Under circumstances so disadvantageous, it is not, we 

hope, unreasonable to believe'that many who in their hearts loved the 

Redeemer, and in their ‘lives served him, according -to the light they. 
ir _ had, were found dragged in the train of those who wandered after-th 

beast. Painfuland humbling fact! That such men as Athanasius a 

Gregory, Anselm and Bernard, should -have-defiled their garments with 
f. a blood of : poseeanies ‘and ‘bowed ‘their knees before relics and wa- 

fare? by 
The Gregor y reteniea to in this quotation, i ander stand to be “ Greg- 
ory the Great,” as he is commonly termed; the first of the Roman pon- 
tiffs of that name; the man to whose exploits the pr ecedigg pages re- 
n “fers He is the only prelate of the Roman church, of that appellation, 

- who, so far as I know, has ever been considered by Protestants to have. 
id any pretensions to the character of a Christian; and his history, 
Taya or rts with those of Athanasius and Bernard, ue con- 
firms me in the supposition that he is the perso ‘ 

i ot granting the correctness of this conjecture, I beg €. 
ming deference to my critical superuamet, to offer a fe Tears by way 
of apology. e 
[feel not the smallest disposition Padi puits the truth of this very re- 

Pe ‘jeotable gpriter's remi wk, thot Thave * gp ul ently studied thathu- 

is strange inconsistencies.” 
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periods on the Bean Fit te were indi i 
’ those who wandered after the bea it, who AC 
loved the Redeemer, and in their lives served him, acco ng t 
light they had, isa sentiment to whiel ‘cheerfully. subscribe, ‘but am 
not aware that have said any thing that militates ‘against iti in this 


in which they lived. His words | 


And I am ready to adi that i may have made ee Probey 3 allow- | 
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work. The only disputable point between us, is, how far the charac- 


* 


| ter of Gregory entitles him to this favourable judgment, 

~ The reader has already seen the fulsome and adulatory strains in 

which this pontiff addressed the emperor Mauricius, in consequence of 

» the Patriarch of Constantinople arrogating to himself the title of “ Uni- 

versal. Bishop.” He styles the emperor his “most religious Lord”— 

his “most gracious Sovereign”—-his “most Christian Majesty”—his 
“ most. religious Sovereign,” against whom it would be the height of 
tunplety git a finger, &c. Let us now mark what followed. Greg- 
ory with all his flattery was unable to prevail on the emperor Mauricius 

_ tosecond his views; and the former, as might be expected, became 
not a little dissatisfied with his “most religious: Lord.” Soon after 
this the emperor was dethroned by one of his centurions, who first 

| murdered him, and then usurped his crown, This wretch, whose =~ 

|. Mame was Phocas, was one of the vilest of the human race—a mon- — 

+ ° ster, stained with those vices tha’ 


iat serve most to blacken human na- 
ture. “Other tyrants have been cruel from policy; the cruelties of 
Phocas are not to be accounted for, but on the hypothesis of the most» 
diabolical and disinterested malice. He caused five of the children of 
_ the emperor Mauricius to be massacred before the eyes of their unhap- 
py father, whom he reserved to the last, that he might be a spectator 
of the destruction of his children before his own death. There still 
remained, however, a brother and a ggn of the emperor’s, both of 
whom he caused to be put to death, together with all the patricians $ 
who adhered to the interests of the unhappy monarch. The empress 
' Constantia and her three daughters had taken refuge in one of the 
"churches of the city, under sanction of the patriarch of Constanti-— 
|. nople, who defended them fora time with great spirit and resolution, = 
| \< not permitting them to be dragged by force from their asylum. EE. Gs 
.. tyrant, one of the most vindictive and inexorable of mankind, not = 
wishing to alarm the church at the outset of his reign,now had ree 
course to dissimulation; and by means of the most solemnoaths and 
promises of safety, at length prevailed on the females to quit their asy- _ b, wi 
lum. The consequence was, that they instantly became the helpless es 
victims of his fury, and suffered on the same spot on which the late 
emperor and five of his sons had been recently murdered. So much 
' for the characte: r of Phocas: now what should we expect would be the 
reception whi accounts of all this series of horrid cruelty would 
® meet with at Rome, froma man so renowned for piety, equity, and® 
~ ‘mildness of disposition as Pope Gregory was? If we ie into his let- 
_ tersof congratulation, we find them stuffed with the vilest and most 
»- venal flattery; insomuch that were we to learn the character of Phow = 
- eas only from this pontiff’s letters, we shovld certainly conclude himto 
’ have been rather an angel than aman. He recites the murder of “his — 


I 


“most religious Lord” with as much coolness as though religion and mo ” a 
rality could be nowise affected by such enormities. Mark how th & 


sanctity of aGregory congratulates the blood-thirsty rebellious regieie 
»» and usurper. Thus he begins—“Glory to God in the highest; wh 
» . according as itis written, changes times and transfers kingdoms. And 
because he would have that made known to all. men, which he hath 


- 
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& 
vouchsafed to speak by his own prophets, saying that the Most High 
rules in the kingdoms of men, and to whom he will ‘he gives it.” He 
then goes on to observe, that God in his incomprehensible providence, 
sometimes sends kings to afflict his people and punish them for their 


‘sins. This, says he, we have known of late to our woful experience. © | 


Sometimes, on the other hand, God, in his mercy, raises good men to 
_ the throne, for the relief and exultation of his servants. ‘Then apply- 


_ ing this remark to existing circumstances, he adds: “In the abundance | 
of our exultation, on which account we think ourselves the more 
‘speedily confirmed, rejoicing to find the gentleness of your piety equal 
to your imperial dignity.” Then breaking out into a rapture, nolon- 


ger to be restrained, he exclaims, “ Let the heavens rejoice and the 
earth be glad; and for your illustrious deeds, let the people of every 


~~ realm, hitherto so vehemently afflicted, now be filled with gladness.— 


‘May the necks of your enemies be subjected to the yoke of your su- 
preme rule; and the hearts of your subjects, hitherto broken and de- 
pressed, be relieved by your clemency.” Proceeding to paint their 
former miseries, he concludes, with wishing that the commonwealth 
may long enjoy its present happiness. Thus, in language evidently 
borrowed from the inspired writers, and in which they anticipate the 
joy and gladness that should pervade universal nature at the birth of 
the Messiah, does this pope celebrate the march of this tyrant and usur- 


-. per through seas of blood tomge imperial throne. “ As a subject and 


a Christian,” says Gibbon, “it was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce 


in the established government; but the joyful applause with which he — 
salutes the fortune of the assassin, has sullied, with indelible disgrace, 
_ the character of the saint. The successor of the apostles might have 


inculcated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, and the necessity of 
repentance: he’is content to celebrate the deliverance of the people, 
and the fall of the oppressor; to rejoice that the piety and benignity 
of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the imperial throne; to 
pray that his hands may be strengthened against all his enemies; and 


' . to express a wish, that, after a long triumphant reign, he may be trans- 


_ ferred from a temporal to an everlasting kingdom.”—“ I have traced,” 
“says the same writer, “the steps of a revolution, so pleasing in Greg- 
ory’s opinion both to heaven and earth, and Phocas does not appear 
less hateful in the exercise than in the acquisition of power. The 
pencil of an impartial historian has delineated the portrait of a mon- 
ster; his diminutive and deformed person, &c. Ignorant of letters, 
of laws, and even of arms, he indulged, even in the supreme 
rank, a more ample privilege of lust and drunkenness; and his brutal 

pleasures were either injurious to his subjects, or disgraceful to himself. 


of a soldier; and the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignomin- 


ious peace, and Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was in-. 
flamed by passion, hardened by fear, and exasperated by resistance or 


reproach. The flight of Theodosius, the only surviving son of the em- 
peror Mauricius, to the Persian court, had been intercepted by a rapid 


pursuit, or a deceitful message: he was beheaded at Nice; and the last. : 


hours of the young prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and 


x i 7 


Without assuming the office of a prince, he renounced the profession — 


7 


~~ valuable end can possibly be answered, by shutting our eyes against 


© nature and extent of Roman Papal virtue.” . 
> “ __ *Gibbon’s Rome, chap. 46. | 
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consciousness of innocence.”* Now, if there be any thing of ei- 
__ ther truth or justice in these remarks on the character of Phocas, what 
are we to think of that of Gregory, who could stoop to the vile prac- 
ice of panegyrising such a monster; and with all due deference, | 
humbly submit it to the consideration of my discreet monitor, “What” 


‘such flagrant enormities, and eulogising the men who have perpetrated 
them?” “To me,” ‘says a late candid writer, “Gregory appears to 
have b *n aman whose understanding, though rather above the mid-_ 
.-dle rate, was much warped by the errors and prejudices of the times 

in sekichybe lived. His piety was deeply tinctured with superstition, 
and his morals with monkery. His zeal was not pure, in regard to 
either its nature or itsobject. In the former respect, it was often in- 


tolerant; and in regard to the latter, he evinced an attachment more 


to the form than to the power of religion, to the name than to the thing. 


His zeal was exactly that of the Pharisees, who compassed sea and =~ 


' Jand to make a proselyte, which, when they had accomplished, they 


- rendered him two-fold more a child of hell than before.. He wasever _ 


holding forth the prerogatives of St. Peter, nor did he make any cere- — 
_ mony of signifying, that this prime minister of Jesus Christ, like all 


other prime ministers, would be most liberal of his favours to those ~ 


-who were the most assiduous in making court to him, especially to them 
who were the most liberal to his foundation at Rome, and that most 
advanced its dignity and power. So much for St. Gregory, and for the | 


¢Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 79. e 
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eROM HE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DOMINION OF THE POPES TO THE RISE OF oe 
x il THE WALDENSES. e 


\ 


2a : pect of the Dovititistge ar duetjon of the worship of ‘ohisges simtiad v _ . 
the Mahometan imposture—Ignorance of the: Catholic: pra ig oF cA = | 
the sect of the Pauticians. A. D. 606—800. ae 


Huvine hitherto taken no notice in this history « oe the sect i. Do- 
abet itseems almost necessary, before we proceed farther with the 
affairs of the Christian church, to introduce a concise accou f them, 
which I shall here do from the writings of Dr. Lardner,’ who has col- 
lected into a few pages almost every thing that is now interesting rela- 
tive to this denomination of Christians. Let 

The Donatists appear to have resembled the followers of Novation: 
more than any other class of professors in that period of the church, 
of whom we have any authentic records; but their origin was.at least | 
half a century later, and the churches in this connection appear tohave. ~ 
been almost entirely confined to Africa. _. They agreed with the Noya- 

~ tians in censuring the lax state of disc ipline i in the Catholic church, and — 
thoug! uy they did not, like the former, refuse to readmit. penitents into 
their communion, nor like them condemn all second marriages, they 

ui Hived. the validity of baptism as administered by the church of Rome, . 

and rebaptized all who left its communion to unite with them. Tay» 4] 

- doctrinal sentiments they were agreed with both the Catholics and the . 

~ Novatians; while the regard they paid to the purity of their commun- — 
-ion, occasioned their being stigmatized with the title of Puritans, and 
uniformly treated as schismatics by Optatus and Augustine, the two 
principal writers against them in the Catholic church. ‘ 

The Donatists are said to have derived their distinguishing appella- 
tion from Donatus, a native of Numidia in Africa, who was elected «| 
bishop of Carthage about the year 306. He was a man of learning » | 
and eloquence, very exemplary in his, morals, and, as would appear 

~ from several circumstances, studiously set himself to oppose the grow- 
ing corruptions of the Catholic church. The Donatists were conse- 
quently a separate body of Christians for nearly three centuries, andin | 
almost every city in Africa, there was one bishop of this sect and an- _ 
other of the Catholics. The Donatists were very numerous, for we 
learn that in the year 411, there was a famous conference held at Car- 
"' thage between the Catholics and Donatists, at which were present 
~ 286 Catholic bishops, and of the Donatists, 279, which, when we con- | 
Ss sider, the superior strictness of their discipline, must give us a favour- . 
7 able opinion of their numbers, and especially as they were frequently 
the subjects of severe and sanguinary persecutions from the dominant 
party.. The emperor Constans, who reigned over Africa, act ‘| 
. the zeal of his family for the peace of the church, sent two p 
rank, Paul and Marcarius, in the year 348, to endeavour to 
the Donatists, and, if possible, to restore them tothe communion of the _ 
Catholic church. But the Donatists were not to be reconei BF onttht cs xe 


ial 
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an impure communion! a all thee overtures for peace they replied, — 
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uid est imperatori cum ecclesia! that i is, “What has the Emperor to-do 
the church?’ An excellent saying, certainly; and happy had it 
for both the church and the world, could all Christians have adopt- 
and acted upon it. Optatus relates pupil maxim of theirs, which — 


janis cum regibus, aut quid episcopis cum palatio?”. What. have 


strikingly illustrative of the principles and ‘conduct of the 
s, who had amofig them men of great learning and talents, and 
tinguished themselves greatly by their writings.* But I pass 
m t is brief mention of them to notice the-state of shane ting 
eridd in the Catholic church. 
introduction of i images into. places of Christian. worship, and 
atrous practices to which, in. process of time, it-gave rise, is an 
ori r the times of Constantine the Great; 
iy oth actices, it made its way. by slow 
imperceptible degrees. he pear Christians reprobated every 


employed the force of ridicule to great advantage, in order to expose 
absurdity. When the Empress ‘Constantia desired Eusebius to send 
the image of Jesus Christ, he xpostulated with her on the impro- — 
iety and. absurdity of her. eegaidlins in the following striking words— 
nat kind of image of Christ does your imperial majesty: wish to have — 


that which he assumed for our sales, when he was veiled inthe 
mof a’servant?, With respect to the former, I presume you are not — 


an known the Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever | 
i eal him.” But-you’ask for the image of Christ when 
‘human form, clothed in a body similar'toour own. Iuet — 
ame inform you, that the body is now blended with the glory. of the 
EPs: and all that was mortal init is absorbed in life.” 
_ Paulinus, who died. bishop of Nola, in the year 431, caused the, walls 
an a place of worship to be painted with stories taken out of the. Old 
*. Testament, that the people might thence receive instruction; the con- — 
sequence: of which was, that the written word was neglected “for. these 
liserable substitutes. But about the commencement of the seventh 
-icel tury, during the pontificate of the first Gregory, a circumstance 
- turned up which tends to ok ae light upon this subject. Se- 
- wenus, bishop of Marseilles, i in! France, observing some of his congrega- — 
* tion spaying worshi NP to the imag: yes thatshad been placed in the church- 
(es ‘of that city, in his zeal comand them to be broken and de- 
b 3 which gave so much disgust, that many withdrew from his 
Sead ion, and complaints against him were made to the bishop of 


* 


‘your taking notice that some’ ‘people wors 


“the church ‘pictures to be broken and thrown 


¥ 


p. 295- 301, and Long’s Hist. of the Donatists. 
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todo with kings, or what havebishops to.do at court” These Le 


cies of image worship in (A strongest language; and some of them 


onveyed to you? Is it the image of his realand immutable nature; — 


earn,: ‘that “no man hath known the Son but the Father, neither 


though ee mmend youn: your zeal, in preventing the ? 


thy of being recorded. It was usual with ther to say, “Quid - 
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Gregory wrote to him in consequence of these complaints; if 
sis an extract of his letter. “I am lately infornai’s Rie 
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adoration of any thing made with hands, yet, in. my opinion, those. pic- 
tures should not have been broken in pieces. For the design of pic-._ 
tures in churches, is to instruct the illiterate, that people may read that 
in the paint, which they have not education enough to do in the book. | 
~ In my judgment, therefore, brother, you are obliged to find out a tem- 
per to let the pictures stand in the church, and likewise to forbid the — 
congregation the worship of them. ‘That, ‘by this provision, thosewho | 
are not bred to letters may be acquainted with the scripture history; 
and the people, on the other hand, preserved from the criminal excess 
‘of worshipping images.”* _ Hence it appears, that the worshi 
ges was not a very general thing 1 in Gregory’ 8 sn and that he. disap- 
proved of the practice. 
But this imprudent concession, sanctioned by. the authority: ca influ- 
ence of Gregory, was productive of the worst consequences that can 
“be imagined, and tended to accelerate the growing superstition with 
amazing velocity throughout the countries subject to ‘his pontificate i 
For as the knowledge of God’s true character is only to be fully learn- 
ed from the revelation which is made of it by. means of the gospel _ 
Christ, in proportion as the hearts of men become fortified against that 
which alone dispels the clouds of ignorance and error from the human om 
mind, their propensity to every kind of superstition and idolatry natu- — 
rally succeeds. ‘This evil, therefore, made a most rapid progress, du- 
ring the seventh century, ae arrived at its zenith in the next. It did - 
“not, however, succeed without a struggle; and as the conflict ultimately 
issued in bringing about two important events, viz. the schism between — 34 
_ the Greek and Roman churches, and the establishment of the pope as _ 
etdips ~ atemporal potentate, I shall endeavour, as concisely as possible, to. 
. sketch the leading particulars of this article of ecclesiastical history. — 
About the beginning of the eighth century, Leo, the G rreek emperor, _ 
who reigned at Constantinople, began openly to oppose the worship of — 
images. One Besor, a Syrian, who appears to have been an officer of 
his court, and in great favour with the emperor, issaid tohaveconvinc- _ 
ed him by his arguments, that the adoration of images was idolatrous, ) 
and in this he was ably seconded by Constantine, bishop of Nacoliain 
Phrygia. Leo, anxious to propagate truth, and preserve his subjects ‘) 
from idolatry, assembled the people, and with all the frankness and sin- - 
cerity which mark his character, publicly avowed his conviction of the 
idolatrous nature of the practice, and protested against the erection of | 
_ images. Hitherto no councils had sanctioned the evil, and precedents — 
of antiquity were against it. But the scriptures, which ought to have . 
a had infmitely more weight upon the minds of men than either councils 
_ or precedents, had expressly and pointedly condemned it; yet such , 
ra root had the error at this time taken, so pleasing was it with men | 
to commute for the indulgence of their crimes by a routine of idola- 
- trous ceremonies, and, above all, so little ear had they to bestow on 
what the word of God taught, that the subjects of Leo murmured 
against him as a tyrant anda persecutor. And in this they were en- 
couraged by Germanus, the bishop of Constantinople, who, with equal 
zeal and ignorance, asserted that images had always been used i in the 
church, and declared his determination to oppose the mca 3 mbes 
_ *Epist. tee. 1, 7,. Ep. 109. ctu aes ag 
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the more effectually to do, he wrote to Gregory the second, then bish- 
_ op of Rome, respecting the subject, who, by similar reasonings, warm- 

ly supported the same cause. . 
- Two -original letters from Gregory the second to the emperor Leo ~ eg 
iH “are still extant, and they merit attention on account of the portrait they \ 
| exhibit of the founder of the papal monarchy. “During ten pure and 
| fortunate years,” says Gregory to the emperor, “we have tasted the 
annual comfort of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink, with 
your own hand, the sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox 
creed of our fathers. How deplorable is the change! How tremen- 
dous the eo" You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry; and by 
the accusation, you betray your owr impiety and ignorance. - Tt 


o this — 
ignorance we are compelled to adapt the grossness of our style and ar- 
_guments; the first elements of oly letters are sufficient for your con-— 
_, fusion, and were you to enter a grammar school, and avow yourself the 

| _ enemy of our worship, the simple and pious children would be provoked. 
to cast their horn-books at your head.” «After this decent salutation, 
Bi pat he pope explains to him the distinction between the idols of antiquity _ 

| and the Christian images. The former were the fanciful representa- ~ 

| tions of phantoms or demons, at a time when the truaeGod had not = 
manifested his person in any visible likeness—the latter are the genu-_ | 
: forms of Christ, his mother, and his saints. To the impudent and 
uman Leo, more guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, si- 

nce, and implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople = 
ome. “You assault us, O tyrant,” thus he proceeds, “witha = 
1a] and military hand; unarmed and naked, we can only implore the spy . 


m 


es st, the prince of the heavenly host, that he will send unto you a 

devil, for the destruction of your body and the salvation of your soul. 

). You declare, with foolish arrogance, ‘I will dispatch my orders to. 4» 
Rome; I will break in pieces the images of St. Peter; and Gregory, » — - 


like his predecessor, Martin, shall be transported in chains, and in exile’) 
_ to the foot of the imperial throne.’ Would to God, that I might be ee 
permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin; but may'the *.» 
fate of the Constans serve as a warning to the persecutors of the church, 
After his just condemnation by the bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was. ee, } 
_ eut off, in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant; the saint is still — - 
adored by the nations of Scythia, among whom he ended his banish- 
ment and hislife. But it is our duty to live for the edification and sup- 
port of the faithful people; nor are we reduced to risk our safetyonthe __ 
teat of a combat. Incapable as you are of defending your Roman — 
subjects, the maritime situation of the city may perhaps expose it to 
your depredation; but we can remove to the distance of four and 
twenty stadia, to the first fortress of the Lombards, and then—you may 
pursue the winds. Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of 
‘uni yeen the East and the West? The eyes of the nations are 
ility; and they revere as a God upon earth the. soe ts 
whose image you threaten to destroy. The remote and 
doms of the West present their homage to Christ and a » te 
we now prepare to visit one of the most* power vi ’ 
vho desires to receive from our hands the sacrament of 
e Barbarians have submitted to the yoke of the gospel, 
1 alone are deaf to the voice of the shepherd. These pious 
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Barbarians are kindled into rage; they thirst to avenge the persecu- 
tion of the Kast. Abandon your rash and fatal enterprize; reflect, 
tremble, and repent. If you persist, we are innocent of the blood 
that will be spilt in the contest; may it fall on your own head?* 

_ The character of Leo has been so blackened by the writers of the. 


Catholic party, that it is difficult to forma just estimate of it; but. 


when we consider that he not only condemned the worshipping of ima- 
ges, but also rejected relics, and protested against the intercession of 
saints, we cannot doubt of his possessing considerable strength of mind, 
while it may help us toaccount for much of the obloquy that was cast 
upon him. Ra 
In the year 730, he issued an edict against images, and having in vain 
laboured to bring over Germanus, the bishop of Constantinople, to his 
views, he deposed him from his see, and put Anastasius in his place, 
who took part with the emperor. There was, in the palace of Con- 


_stantinople a porch, which contained the image of the Saviour on the ~ 
WA she . : : ; 
cross. Leo, perceiving that it was made an instrument of idolatry, — 


sent an officer to remove it. Some females, who were then present, 
entreated that it might remain, but without effect. The officer mount- 


ed a ladder, and with an axe struck three blows on the face of the 


and burnt, and a plain cross set up in its room. The women then pro-, 


figure, when the women threw him down, by pulling away the ladder, 
and murdered him on the spot. The image, however, was removed, 


- ceeded to insult Anastasius, for encouraging the profanation of, holy 
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things. An insurrection ensued—and in order to quell it, the emperor — 


was obliged to put several persons to death. 

The news of this flew rapidly to Rome, where the same rage fo 
idolatry prevailed, and such was the indignation excited by it, that the 
emperor’s statues were immediately pulled down, and trodden under 
foot. All Italy was thrown into confusion; attempts were made to 
elect another emperor, in the room of Leo, and the pope encouraged 
these attempts. The Greek writers affirm, that he prohibited the Ital- 
ians from paying tribute any longer to Leo; but, in the midst of these 


 broils, while defending idolatry, and exciting rebellion with all his 


\ 
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might, he was stopped short in his wicked career. He was extreme- 
‘ly insolent,” says an impartial writer, “though he died with the charac- 
ter of a saint.’’f ‘ 

-Herwas succeeded in his office by Gregory the III. A. D. 731, who 
entered with great spirit and energy into the measures of his predeces- 
sor. The reader cannot but be amused with the following letter which 
he addressed to the emperor, immediately on his elevation.  — 

_ “Because you are unlearned and ignorant, we are obliged to write 


to you rude discourses, but full of sense and the word of God. We — 
ry ‘conjure you to quit your pride, and to hear us with humility. You say 


_ that we adore stones, walls, and boards. It is not so, my lord; but 
these symbols make us recollect the persons whose names they bear, 
and exalt our grovelling minds. We do not look upon them as gods; 
but, if it be the image of Jesus, we say, “Lord help us.” If it be the 
image of his mother, we say, “Pray to your Son to cavele 
‘of a martyr, we say, “St. Stephen, pray for us.” We might, as hav- 
*Acts of the Nia) tom. Vill. }Walsh’s Comp. Hist. Sicelieres " 
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| ing the power of St. Peter, pronounce punishments against you; but 
| as you have pronounced the curse upon yourself, let it stick to YOUle 
You write to us to assemble a general council, of which there is no 
need. Do you cease to persecute images, and all will be quiet; we 
» fear not your threats.” 
| Few readers will think the style of this letter much calculated to 
| conciliate the emperor; and though it certainly does not equal the ar- 
| “rogance and blasphemy which are to be found among the pretensions 
|| of this wretched race of mortals in the subsequent period of their his- 
i] tory, it may strike some as exhibiting a tolerable advance towards it. 
I It seems to have shut the door against all further intercourse between 
‘the parties; for in 732, Gregory, in a council, excommunicated all who 
should remove or speak contemptuously of images; and Italy, being 
_ mow in a state of rebellion, Leo fitted out a fleet with the view of. 
quashing the refractory conduct of his subjects, but it was wrecked in 


“> 


the Adriatic, and the object of the expedition frustrated. pega a 2 
_ The pomp now acted in all respects like a temporal prince. 

He intrigued with the court of France, offering to.withdraw his obe- 
dience from the emperor, and give the consulship of Rome to Charles 
Martel, the prime minister of that court, (or mayor of the palace, ashe 

is generally called,) if he would take him under his protection. But =~ 
the war in which France had lately been engaged with the Saracens 

gendered it inconvenient, at the moment, to comply with the request; 

and in the year 741, the emperor, the pope, and the French minister, 

_ were all removed from the stage of life, leaving to their successorsthe _ ‘ 

‘management of their respective views and contentions. RES. 
Leo left behind him a son, Constantine Copronymus, who inherited _ 


his father’s zeal against images. pe Gregory the II]. wassuc- - 
ceeded by Zachary, an aspiring politician, who, by fomenting discord 
among the Lombards, contrived to wrest from their king, Luitbrand,an 
addition to the patrimony of the church. And Charles Martel - f 
succeeded by his son Pepin, who sent a case of conscience to bere 2 
solved by the Pope, viz. whether it would be just in him todepose his __ 


own sovereign, Childeric, and to reigninhis stead. The pope an-  — 
swered in the affirmative, in eoheteuenesgany »ichaaelae threw hig) oe 
‘master into a monastery, and assumed the title of king. Zachary, the 
ope, died soon after, namely, in the year 752, and wassucceededby = 
‘Stephen the III. who, in his zeal for images, was not inferior to anyof 
‘his predecessors. pe ‘., aid 
-Woltaire has remarked, that there prevailed at that time a strange 

mixture of policy and simplicity, of awkwai nes -and cunning, which 
strongiy characterised the general decay of the age. Stephen, the — 
net who had quarrelled with the king of the Lombards, fora a 
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Pepin, Charles, and Carloman, and to all the holy Bishops and Abbots, 
Priests and Monks, as also to Dukes, Counts, and people, I, Peter, the 
Apostle, &c. I conjure you, and the Virgin Mary, who will be obliged 
to you, gives you notice and commands you, as do also the thrones, dom- 
inations, &c. If you will not fight for me, I declare to you, by the 
YPioly Trinity, and by my apostleship, that you shall have no share in 
_ heaven.” : ae 
This letter had its desired effect: Pepin passed the Alps with an ar-» 
my to assist the pope against the Lombards. Intimidated by the pres- 
ence of the king of the Franks, Astolphus, the Lombard king, imme- 
diately relinquished the whole Exarchate of Rayenna* to the pope, in- 
cluding that and twenty-one other cities, who, by this means, became 
proprietor of the Exarchate and its dependencies; and, by adding ra- 
"pacity to rebellion, was established a temporal monarch! Thus was 
the sceptre added to the keys; the sovereignty to the priesthood; and 
thus were the popes enriched with the spoils of the Lombard kings and 
of the Roman emperors! He afterwards took a journey into France, 
where he anointed with oil the king of the Franks; and, by the au- 
_ thority of St. Peter, forbade the French Lords, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, to choose a king of another race. Thus did these two ambi- 
tious men support one another in their schemes of rapacity and injus- 
_ tice. The criminality of the pope was, indeed, greatly aggravated by 
_ the pretence of religion. “It is you,” says he, addressing Pepin, 
on God hath chosen from all eternity. For whom he did predes- 
__~tinate, them he also called, and whom he called, them he also justi- 
Tied.” 
Yet the question concerning images was far from being put to rest, 
_ either at Rome or Constantinople, but continued to agitate the Gatho- 
lic church for a length of time, and gave occasion to the assembling of 
council after council, one council annulling what the former had de- 
creed. During the reign of the emperor Constantine Copronymus, a 
synod was held at Constantinople, to determine the controversy.| The 
- fathers being met, to the number of three hundred and thirty, after 
_ considering the doctrine of scripture, and the opinions of the fathers, 
decreed, “That every image, of whatsoever materials made and form- 
ed by the artist, should be cast out of the Christian church as a 
__ strange and abominable thing,’ adding an “anathema upon all who 
_ should make images or pictures, or representations of God, or of Christ, 
_ or of the Virgin Mary, or of any of the saints,” condemning it as “a 
_ Yain and diabolical invention”—deposing all bishops, and subjecting 


the monks and laity, who should set up any of them in public or pri- 
> ® ae. 
_* The Exarch was the chief imperial officer appointed by the emperor of Constan- 
» tinople for near two centuries past, to superintend as a vicar or prefect, the affairs of 
Italy. Ravenna was his residence and the seat of government; and Loric, the terri- 
tory attached to him, was called the Exarchate of Ravenna. - : 
tIt was at this time the prevailing fashion inthe Catholic church to dignify the 
Virgin Mary with the title of “Mother of God.” The emperor one day said to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, ‘What harm would there be in terming the Virgin Mary 
M Mother of Christ? ‘God preserve you, (answered the patriarch,) from entertaining 
such a thought. Do you not see how Nestorius is anathematized by the whole church 
for using similar language?» «Jf only asked for my own information, (said the empe- 
ror;) let it go no further.” 1. i 
a ae 
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vate, to all the penalties of the imperial constitution.* Paul I. who 
was at this time pope of Rome, sent his legate to Constantinople, to 
admonish the emperor to restore the sacred images and statues to the 
»churches, threatening him with excommunication in case of refusal. 
But Copronymus treated his message with the contempt it deserved. 
On the decease of Paul I. A. D. 768, the papal chair was filled for 
one year bya person of the name of Constantine, who condemned the 
worship of images, and was therefore tumultuously deposed; and Ste- 
phen the IV. substituted in his room, who was a furious defender of 
them. He immediately assembled a council in the Lateran church, 
where the renowned fathers abrogated all Constantine’s decrees, depo- 
sed all the bishops that had been ordained by him, annulled all his bap- 
tisms and chrisms, and, as some historians relate, after having beat and 
-used him with great indignity, made a fire in the church and burnt him 
to death. After this, they annulled all the decress of the synod of Con-— 
stantinople, ordered the restoration of statues and images, and anathe- | 
matized that execrable and pernicious synod, giving this curious reason 
for the use of images—* That if it was lawful for emperors, and those 
who had deserved well of their country, to have their images erected, 
but not lawful to set up those of God, the condition of the immortal 
God would be worse than that of man.”t 
Thus the mystery of iniquity continued to work, until at length, un- 
der the reign of Irene, the empress of Constantinople, and her son Con- 


’ stantine, about the close of this century was convened what is termed 


the seventh general council. It was held at Nice, and the number of / 
bishops present was about three hundred and fifty. In this venerable as- — 
sembly it was decreed, “'That holy images of the cross should be conse- 
crated and put on the sacred vessels and vestments, and upon wallsand =~ 
boards in private houses and in public ways. Andespecially that there 
should be erected images of the Lord God, our Saviour Jesus Christof =~ 
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in the Catholic church, though in express opposition to all the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and the nature and design of the Christian 
revelation . © | Fe , 
But it is time for us to return and take some notice of another impor-. 
tant branch of ecclesiastical history, which belongs to the period of the 
seventh and eight centuries, viz. the rise of the Mahommedan impos- 
ture*. bi Ge Be : me 
- Manomer was born in the year 569 or 570, at Mecca, a city in 
“Arabia Felix. He was descended from the tribe of Koreish, and the’ 
family of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of 
Mecca, and the hereditary guardians of their code of religious institu- ~ 
tions. In his early infancy he was deprived of his father, his mother, 
and his grand-father; but his uncles were numerous and powerful, and 
in the division of the inheritance, the orphan’s share was reduced to 
“five camels and an Ethiopian female slave. At home and abroad, in 
peace and war, Abu-Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was the 
guide and guardian of his youth. Jn his twenty-fifth year, he entered 
into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who. 
soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. \ By 
this alliance he was raised from an humble sphere in life to the station 
of his ancestors; and the lady who had thus elevated him, was con- 
tent with his domestic virtues, till,in the fortieth year of his age, he as- 
- sumed the title of prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 
According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet was distin- 
 guis! ed by the beauty of his person. Before he spoke, the orator en- 
gaged on his side the affections of his audience, who applauded his 
_ commanding presence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gra- 
cious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted every gen- 
sation of the soul, and his gestures that enforced each expression of 
the tongue. In the familiar offices of life, he scrupulously adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious politeness of his country; his respectful at- 
tention to the rich and powerful was dignified by his condescension and 
~ affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca. His memory was capacious 
and retentive, his wit easy and social, his imagination sublime, his judg- 
~ ment clear, rapid, and decisive. With all these advantages, Mahomet 
was an illiterate barbarian; his youth had never been instructed in the 
arts of reading and writing; the common ignorance exempted him from 
shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle of existence, 
and deprived of those faithful mirrors which reflect to our mind the 
_ minds of sages and heroes. . Yet:the volume of nature and of manwas 
open to his view. When « ly thirteen years of age, he twice accom- 
_ panied his uncle’s caravan into Syria, to attend the fairs of Bostra and 
~ Damascus, but his duty obliged him to return home as soon as he had 
disposed of the merchandize with which he was entrusted. From his 
earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted to religious contemplation; and 
every yearsduring the month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world 
and from the society of his wife, to the cave of Heva, three miles from 
* The story of this extraordinary man, the pretended Arabian prophet, has been 
written by the authorof the ‘ Decline and Fall.of the Roman Empire,” with all the 
felicity of diction, for which he stands unrivalled; but at much too great length to be 


introduced into this sketch. I have endeavoured to seize the more prominent features 
of the portrait. 
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Mecca, wie he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, and 
-where he at length matured the faith which, under the name of IsLaM, 
he at last preached to his family and nation; a faith compounded of an 
_ eternal truth and a necessary fiction—THar THERE IS ONLY ONE GPs 
AND THAT MAHOMET Is HIS APOSTLE. 

Such are the first principles of the salitiod of Mahomet, which are 
illustrated, and enlarged upon with numerous additional articles i in the 
Koran, or, as it is sometimes termed, the Alcoran. The prophet of 
Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars and planets, on 
the rational. principle, that whatever riscs must set; that, whatever 
is born must die; that whatever is corruptible must decay and\per- 
ish. According to his own account, or the tradition of his discip CS, 
“the substance of the Koran is uncreated and eternal; subsisting \ 
the essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table 
of his everlasting decrees. A-paper copy, in a volume of silk and 
gems, was brought down to the lowest heaven by the Angel Gabriel— , 
‘whoiaticoessively revealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian ba a 
phet. Instead of a perpetual and perfect measure of the divine will, 
the fragments of the Koran were produced at the discretion of Maho- — 
met; each revelation is suited to the emergency of his policy or passion, 
and all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim, that any text of 
the Alcoran is abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. 

In the spirit of enthusiasm or of vanity, the prophet rests the truth of 
‘his mission on the merit of his book; audaciously challenges both men , 
and angels to imitate the beauties of a singlegpe a and presumes to. 
assert that God alone could dictate this incomparable performance. 
et his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime siciblicite of the book 
“of Sob » composed in a remote age in the same country, and in the same 
ie 2 guage.* ‘The contents of the Koran were at first diligently recorded _ 
“by his disciples on palm leaves and the shoulder bones of mutton; and > 

the: ‘pages without order or connection, were cast into a chest in the 

custody of one of his wives. Two years after the death of Maho ae 
_ the sacred volume was collegted and. published by his friend cand suc- 

cessor Abubeker. At the e of two hundred st Ale Sonna, or 


oral law, was fixed and ‘consecrated by the labours of Al Boeheri, at of 
~ distinguished seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five genuine bd 
traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand | reports of a ve rs 
‘ doubtful or spurious character! tes : . 
According to the Koran, some rays aH prophetic light, commenting” 
with the fallof / lam, and extending in e. e unbroken chain of inspira-. 7 


ier ee to the days 0 f Mahomet, had been imparted to one hundred and 
enty four thousand of the ‘elect, discriminated by -their respective — 
ire of virtue and grace—thr ree h e hundred and thirteen apostles were 
1 ha special commission to recal their country from idolatry and — 
one hundred and four volumes had been dictated by the Holy 


vice— ‘ 
 * Tam aware that this ‘subject has a ae ‘disputed among the learned; but — 

8 reader who wishes to see it critically examined var find it done by the semen 
andi udicious Bishop Lowth, in his. Lectures on the ebrew Poetry. See Lect. 325.8 

—See also the Biblical Cyclopedia, article Job—and Clarke’s “ Succession 


es Literature,” vol. i. p. 13-15. _ Also Du Pin on the Canon; and the Notes: 
- Michaelis on Lowthts Lectures. Mee Se he 
pies: ‘ 
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mankind the six successive revelations of various rites, but bs one im- 
mutable religion. ‘The authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise | in ju ast. gradation above each 
other; but whosoever hates or rejects angen: of the prophets is num- 
bered with the infidels. For the ‘author of Christianity, the Mahome- 
tans are taught by the prophet to entertain an high and mysterious rev- 
erence. “Verily Jesus Christ,the son of Mary, is the apostle of God, 
and his word, which he conveyed into Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
from him, Eoupntenle in this world, and in the world to come; and 
of those who approach near to! the presence of God.” Yet, he 
ches that Jesus was a mere mortal, and that at the day of judgment, 
his testimony will serve to condemn both the Jews, who reject him as 
a prophet, and the Christians who adore bimas the Son of God. The 
__ malice of his enemies, we are told, aspersed his reputation, and con- 
merce against his life; but their intention only was guilty; a phantom, 
ora Ghimindl was substituted on the cross, and the innocent saint was 
~ translated to the seventh heaven. During six hundred years, the gos- 
pel was the way of truth and salvation; but the Christians insensibly 
forgot both the laws and example of their founder, and Mahomet was 
instructed to accuse the church as well as the synagogue, of corr upting © 
the integrity of the sacredtext. The piety of Moses and of Christ re- 
joiced in the assurance of the future prophet more illustrious than 
‘themselves, and the promise of “ the Comforter,” was prefigured in 
the ne, and accomplished in the person of Mahomet, the greatest 
and last of the apostles, of God. 
_— The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses, and of Christ, had 
| been confirmed by many splendid prodigies, and Mahomet was repeat- 
edly urged by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce a ‘sim- 
ilar evidence of his divine mission; to call down from heaven the an- 
_ gel, or the volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the desert, or 
\ tokindlea conflagration i in the unbelieving city. ~ But as often as he is 
pressed upon this subject, he involves himself inthe obscure boast of 
and prophecy, appeals to the intergal proofs of his doctrine, and 
shields imself behind the providence of God, who refuses those e signs © 
ders that would depreciate the. fherit of faith, and ag¢ 
the guilt of infidelity. But the very tone of his’ apologies betrays h 
weakness and vexation, while th he _numerous passages of scandal are 
“more than sufficient to settle the question respecting the integrity of 
~ the Koran. The votaries of Mahomet are more confident than he 
himself was of his miraculous gifts, and their credulity incre: 
_ the were removed from the me and place of his exploits. They be- 
tree or affirm, that trees went forth to meet him; that he was saluted 
os that water gushed from his fingers; that he fed the hungry, 
d the sick, and raised the dead; thata beam groaned to him; and 
: ede camel complained to him; that a iiihuslder of mutton informed 
him of its being poisoned; and that oth animate and inanimate nature - 
~ were alike subject to this Aeite of God. His dream of a nocturnal 
jour ney is seriously described as a real and corporeal trandihenonese! 
mysterious animal, the Borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mec- 
ca to that of J erasaleds with his companion G abriel, he successively 
ascended {o the seven heavens, where he ae received: and senting 
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the heart, when his shoulde 


P celal and the angels, in\their 
seve _ heaven, Mahomet alone 
ss¢ the Veil of Unity, approached 
. and felta cold that pierced him to 
as toucl hed yt the hand of God. After 
this familiar though i important conversation, he again descended to Je- 
rusalem, remounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and perfe ormedin = 
the tenth part of a night, # e journey of many thousand ¥ years. Such ae 


0 
are the marvellous tales with which the vulgar are amused. ~~ : 
Prayer, fasting, and alms, are the religious duties of a-Mahometan; — 

} 4 and he is encouraged to hope that prayer will carry him half wa 
| od—fasting will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will 
admittance. During the month of Ramadan from the rising 
-setting of the sunythe Mussulman abstains from eating and drinking ig 
women and baths and coon from all nourishment tha tc 


_his strength; from all pleasure that can gratify his senses. 
olution of the lunar ear, the month Ramadan coincides 
‘the winter cold and with the summer heat; but the patient martyr, with- 
out assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must wait for the close of 
a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine i is converted by 
Mahomet into a positive and general law; but these painful restraints) 
are often infringed by the libertine and eluded by the hypocrite pat PR 
The Koran acknowledges the doctrine ofa rod ereeelliaaiae tt 2 € 
i and the future judgment. At the blast of the trumpet, new worlds w: 
start into being; ngels, genii, and men, will arise from the dead, the — 
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~ human soul will. again be united to the body; anc ‘this will be succeed- ts 
edb the final judgment of mankind. After the greater part ofman- ; 
kind _condemned for their opinions, the trué:believers only 
will be judged by their actions. The good and evil of each Massulman 
will be accurately weighed in a balance, and a singular mode of von 
snsation will be allowed for the payment of injuries; the aggr 
| will refund an equivalent of his good actions, for the benefit of 
| person he has wronged, and if he should be destitute of any mor 
ety his sins will be loaded with an adequate 
; erer. “Aging as the shares 0 


| be pronounced, an with- 
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abyss; but the innocent, tread 
gloriously enter the gates of Paradise, 
of expiation will var: 
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in the short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two Houris, or black 
eyed damsels, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, 
and exquisite sensibility, will be created for the use of the meanest 
believer; a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand years, 
and his faculties will be increased an hundred-fold to render him wor- 
ay ot his felicity. AS gh Silla eae Arise if ™ 
~ Such are the outlines of the religion of Mahomet, which he began to 
preach at Mecca, in the year 609. His first converts were his wife, 
~ his servant, his pupil, and his friend. In process of time, ten of the 
‘most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private les- 
‘sons of the prophet; they yielded to the voice of enthusiasm and re- 
peated the fundamental creed,—* There is but one God and Mahomet 
- ishis apostle.” Their faith, even in this life, was rewarded with riches 
and honours, with the command of armies and the government of king- 
_. doms! Three years were silently employed in the conversion of four- 
teen proselytes, the first fruits of his mission. Butin the fourth he as- 
E sumed the prophetic office, and resolving-to impart to his family the | 
benefits of his religion, he prepared a banquet for the entertainment of 
forty guests of the race of Hashem. “Friends and kinsmen,” said 
Mahomet tothe assembly, “I offer you, and'J alone can offer, the 
© most precious of gifts, the treasures of this world and of the world to 
e. God has commanded me to call you to his service. Who 
g you will support my burden, who among you will be my 
anion and my Vizir?” No answer was returned, till the st 
of astonishment, and doubt and. contempt, was at length bro- 
cen by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year | 
of his age. O prophet, I am the man; whosoever rises against thee, | 
~ Twill dash ‘out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, rip up his | 
belly. O prophet, J will be thy Vizir over them.” Mahomet accept- 
ed his offer with transport. His uncle Abgebaleb, advised the pro- | 
ne phet to relinquish his impracticable design. “ Spare your remonstran- 
et oe s,” replied the fanatic, to his uncle and benefactor, “if they should | 
ee eae sun on my right hand and the moon on my left, they should | 
F not 


we # 


1 ivert me from my course.” He persevered ten years in the exer- | 


cise of his mission, during which time the religion that has since over- | 
spread the Hast and the West, advanced with a slow and painful PrO~ |) 
¥ gress within the walls of Mecca. = eee 
© In hissuncle Abu-Taleb, though no believer in his mission, the im- 
__ postor found a guardian of his fameand person, during the life of that _ 
b venerable chief; but at his death, which took place in the year 622, — 
F Mrekowet was abandoned to the power of his enemies, and that too at | 
the moment when he was deprived of his domestic comforts by the | 
j . ¥ of his faithful and generous wife Cadijah. The tribe of Korei- | 
-shites and their allies were, of all the citizens of Mecca, the most hos- | 
» tile to his pretensions. His death was resolved upon, and it was agreed _ 
yatta ta sword from each tribe joni e buried in his heart, to divide — 
Bas the eutot is blood, and to baffle the vengeance of his disciples. An _ 
angel or a spy: revealed their conspiracy, and flight was the only re- | 
_ source of Mahomet. At the dead of night, accompanied by his friend 
_ Abubeker, he silently escaped from his house—three’days they were 
concealed in the cave of Thor, three miles from Mecca, and in the 
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close of each evening they received from the son and daughter of Abu- 
| beker a supply of intelligence and food. The most diligent search was 
» made after him; every haunt in the neighborhood was explored; his 
) adversaries even arrived at the entrance of the cave, but the sight of ° 
t ae web and a pigeon’s nest are supposed to have convinced them 

' that the place was solitary and inviolate. “ We are only two,” said 
} the trembling Abubeker. “ There isa third,” replied the prophet, “it 
| is God himself.” No sooner was the pursuit abated, than the two fu- 
gitives issued from the den, and mounted their camels: on the road to 
Medina, they were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish; bu 
| they redeemed themselves with prayers.and promises from their han 
| In this eventful moment the lance of an Arab might have changed: 
| history of the world. : ae Oe me 
_ The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle, had not tee 
| Medina embraced) with faith and reverence the outcasts of Mecca, =~ 
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But some of its noblest citizens were converted: by the preaching of é, 
‘Mahomet. Seven wee men and two women of Medina held a so- — 4 
lemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsmen and.his disciples, and = 
pledged themselves to each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. They A 
promised, in the name of the city, that if he should be banished, they 

would receive him asia confederate, obey him as aleader, and defend —_— 
him to the last extremity. “But if you are recalled by your com try,” _ | 
said they, ‘will you not abandon your new allies?” “All things,” & 
replied — “are now common between us; your blood isa 
my blood; your ruin as my ruin. Weare bound to each other by 
ties of honour and interest. I am your friend and the enemy of 
foes.” But if » we are killed in your service,” said they, “wha 
be our reward?” “Paxavisy,” replied the prophet. “Stretch fo ’ 
thy hand.” He stretched it forth, and they reiterated the oath of - 
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legiance and fidelity. : 
From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed the exercis 
of the regal and sacerdotal office. Ona, chosen spot of ground 
built a house and a mosque, venerable for their rude simplicity. be 0 
he prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned agai . 
_ trunk of a palm tree; and it was long before he indulged himselfinthe 
| seat ach or pulpit. After a reign of six years, fifteen hundred of __ 
i: followers, in arms, and in wereld, renewed their oath of allegiances 
"and their chief repeated the assurance of his protection, ry hi 
From this time Mahomet became a martial apostle—he fought in — 
_ person at nine battles or sieges, and fifty enterprises of war were 
achieved in ten ye: rs by himself or his lieutenants. He contined to 
unite the professions of a newaaet nd a robber, and his petty excur- 
. sions for the defence or the attack of a-caravan insensibly prepared his 
troops for “ 
regulated by | 


quest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil was 
common m 5 sa th of the el and silvex the cattle, prisoner 
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their promised paradise. “The sword,” says Mahomet, “is the key 
of heavenand hell: a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night 
spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of- fasting and prayer; 
whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at the day of judgment 
his wounds'shall be resplendent as vermillion, and odoriferous as musk ; 
and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 

_ cherubims.” 

_ Till the age of sixty-three, the strength of Mahomet was equal to the 
fatigues of his station. He had, by that time, made an entire conquest 
of Arabia, and evinced a disposition to turn his arms against the Roman 

empire; but his followers were discouraged. They alleged the want 
of money, or horses, or provisions; the season of harvest, and the intol- 
erable heat of the summer. “ Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant 

see prophet; but he disdained to compel their service. He was then at 
the head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, in the way 

- that leads from Medina to Damascus, intent upon the conquest of Syria, 


when he was stopped short in his career, having been poisoned, as he ; 
_ himself seriously believed,at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish female. 


Its fatal effect, however, was not immediate, for during four years the 
health of Mahomet declined; his infirmities increased, and he was at 
last carried off by a fever of fourteen day’s continuance, which, at inter- 
__ Yals, deprived him of the use of his reason, and he died in the year 632, 
_ His death occasioned the utmost consternation among his followers. 
_ The city of Medina, and especially the house of the prophet, was a 
_ scene of clamorous sorrow, or of silent despair. “How can he be 
_ dead?” exclaimed his deluded votaries, “ our witness, our intercessor, 
our mediator with God.. He is not dead. Like Moses and Jesus, he 
is wrapt ina holy trance, and speedily will he return to his faithful peo- 
; ple.” The evidence of sense was disregarded, and Omar, unsheathin 
his scimetar, threatened to strike off the headsof the infidels who should 
_ dare to aflirm that the prophet was.no more. But the tumult was ap- 
___ peased by the weight and moderation-of Abubeker. * Is it Mahomet,” 
said he to Omar and the multitude, “or the God of Mahomet whom 
you worship? The God of Mahomet liveth for ever, but the apostle 


_ was a mortal like oursclves, and, according to his own prediction, he 
ip) 7) “er A. 


red by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which he 
expired. Medina has been rendered famous by the death and burial of 


he he way to bow in voluntary devotion before the simple tomb of the 

prophet. Having thus briefly glanced at the rise ‘and progress of Ma- 
PS hometanism, I quit the subject, to notice the state of the Catholic 

j ha Bic ins . i ae 

_ The emperors of Rome and Constantinople, who professed Chris- 

__ tianity, had now been lavishing on the clei riches, immunities, and 


; md @ring three succeeding centuries; and these seducing ad- 

q _vantages had contributed to a relaxation of discipline, and the intro- 

duction ae amass of disordersas wholly destroyed the a Ne the 

_ Christian profession. Under the dominion of the arbarian kit igs, the 

“degeneracy increased, till the pure principles of Christianity were lost 
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_ has experienced the common fate of mortality.” He was piously inter- | 


Mahomet, and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from | 
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‘sight of in the grossness of superstition, in consequence of which,men 
were led to endeavour to conciliate the favour of heaven by the same 
means that satisfied the justice of man, or by those employed to ap- _ 
pease their fabulous deities. As the punishments due for civil crimes, 
“among the Barbarian conquerors, might be bought off by money, the 
| attempted, in like manner, to bribe heaven, by benefactions to the 
church, in order to supersede all future inquest. They seemed to 
have believed, says the Abbe de Mably, that avarice was the first = 
attribute of the Deity, and that the saints made a traffic of their influ- 
ence and protection. “Our treasury is poor,” said Childeric, king of 
the Franks; “our riches are gone to the church; the bishops are the 
kings.” And true it is, that the superior clergy, by the influx of 
wealth, and the acquisition of lands, combined the influence of world- 
ly grandeur with that of religion, insomuch that they were often 
arbiters of kingdoms, and disposed of the crown, while they regulated 
the affairs of the state. . saad 
_ Historians have exhibited to us the most melancholy picture of the 
universal darkness and ignorance, which, at the beginning of the sey- . 
enth century, had overspread all ranks of men, Even the ecclesiasti- 
cal orders scarcely afforded an exception to this general description. 
Among the bishops, the grand instructers and defenders of the Chris- ~ 
tian church, few, we are told, could be found whose knowledge and | 
abilities were suflicient to compose the discourses, however mean and 
incoherent, which their office sometimes obliged them to deliver to the — 
eople. The greater part of those among the monastic orders, whom 
the voice of an illiterate age had dignified with the character of learn-— 
ing, lavished their time and talents in studying the fabulous legenc 
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pretended sainis and martyrs, or in composing histories equally fabu- A 
‘lous, rather than in the cultivation of true science, or the diffusion of — ¢ 
I useful knowledge. The want even of an acquaintance with the first . P 
“rudiments of literature was so general among the higher ecclesiastics 
} of those times, that it was scarcely deemed disgraceful to acknowledge = 
it. In the acts of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, many‘exam- © 
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for many days preceding, observes a sacred continence, even from his 
own wife, that he may approach God’s altar with a safe conscience; 
and whocan repeat from memory the creed and the Lord’s prayer.” 
So much for his good Christian; on which the learned translator of 
Mosheim very properly remarks, “We see here a large and ample de- 
scription of the character of a good Christian, in which there is not the 
least mention of the love of God, resignation to his will, obedience to 
his laws, or of justice, benevolence, and charity to men, and in which 
the whole of religion is made to consist in coming often to the church, 
bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in consecrated places, 

and such like vain services.” 
But let us hear this luminary of the seventh century once more. 
“Redeem your souls,” says he, “from the punishment due to your sins, 
» whilst you have the remedies in your power. Offer your tythes and 
= Pissio:. to the churches—light up candles in the consecrated places, 
~ according to your abilities—come frequently to church, and with all 
humility pray to the saints for their patronage and protection; which 
things ge do, when at the last day ye stand at the tremendous bar of 
the eternal Judge, ye may say confidently to him, “Give, Lord, because 

_ Thave given.”* Da Domine quia dedi. 

_ In several churches of France, a festival was celebrated in commem- 
oration of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt—it was called the feast 
of the ass. A young girl, richly dressed, with a child in her arms, was 

placed upon an ass superbly decorated with trappings. The ass’ was 

; ea to the altar in solemn procession—high mass was said with great 

" pomp—the ass was taught to kneel at proper places—a hymn, no less 

_ childish than impious, was sung in his praise; and when the ceremony 

was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words with which he dis- 

missed the people, brayei three times like an ass; and the people, in- 
stead of the usual response, brayed three times in return. 


__ ing of this period, “was disfigured in the West, by customs the most 
+ ridiculous and extravagant. The festivals of fools and asses were es- 
_ tablished in most churches. On days of solemnity, they created a 
_ bishop of fools; and an ass was led into the body of the church, dress- 
___ ed ina cape and four cornered cap. Church dances, feastings on the 
altar, revelry and obscene farces were the ceremonies observed on 
__ those festivals, and in many diocesses these extravagancies were con- 
tinued for seven centuries. Were we to consider only the usages here 
ated, we should imagine we were reading an account of Hottentots 
or Negroes; and it must be confessed that in many things we did not 
» fall much short of them.’'t 
But it is disgusting to relate such mummery, and perhaps I ought to 
apologize to my reader for laying it before him. He may rest assured, 
however, that it is only a sample from a fruitful crop which it were 
easy to produce. If he be shocked, as he well may, at contemplating 
Fd 
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* Surel the late Mr. Milner must have been very much off his guard, when, writing 

of this bishop, he tells his reader—“Eloi, bishop of Noyon, carefully visited his large 

diocess; and was pe successful among the people.—But God was with him, both in 
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__ Every thing sacred in religion,” says Mons. Voltaire, when treat- 


a have been a leading object with Constantine and his brethren, to 


party, who immediately branded them with the opprobrious app 
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_ to think, 1 


~ opinions of the Manichzan sect, and complained of the injustice which 
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such disgraceful things coupled with the name of the pure and holy re- 
ligion of the Son of God, he will be glad to turn his attention with me 
toa more pleasing subject. ' 

~ While the Christian world, as it has been the fashion to call it, was 
thus sunk into an awful state of superstition—at a moment when “dark- 
hess seemed to cover the earth, and gross darkness the people”—it is 
pleasing to contemplate a ray of celestial light darting across the gloom. 
About the year 660, a new sect arose in the east, under the name of 
Pavurcrans,* which is justly entitled to our attention. 

_ In Mananalis, an obscure town in the vicinity of Somosata, a person 
of the name of Constantine entertained at his house a deacon, who, 
having been a_prisoner among the Mahometans, was returning from 
Syria, whither he had been carried away captive. From this passing 
stranger Constantine received the precious gift of the New Testament 
in its original language, which, even at this early period, was so con- 
cealed from the vulgar, that Peter Siculus, to whom we owe most of 
our information on the history of the Paulicians, tells us, the first scru- 
ples of a Catholic, when he was advised to read the bible, was, “it is _ 
not lawful for us profane persons to read those sacred writings, but for 
the priests only.” Indeed the gross ignorance which pervaded Europe prey 
at that time, rendered the generality of the people incapable of reading _ 
that or any other book; but even those ef the laity who could read, _ 
were dissuaded by their religious guides from meddling with the Bible. 
Constantine, however, made the best use of the deacon’s present- 
studied his New Testament with unwearied assiduity—and more 
ticularly the writings of the apostle Paul, from which he at leng 
deavoured to deduce a system of doctrine and worship. “He inve 

ated the creed of primitive Christianity,” says Gibbon, “and whi 
ever might be the success, a protestant reader will applaud the s 
of the inquiry.”t The knowledge to which Constantine himself. 


under the divine blessing, enabled to attain, he gladly communicated to ‘ 
others around him, and a Christian church was collected. Ina little o 
time several individuals arose among them qualified for the work of the galt 
ministry; and several other churches were collected throughout Arme- a 


nia and Cappadocia. It appears, from the whole of their history, to 

store, as far as possible, the profession of Christianity to all its primi 

tive simplicity. ite 
_ Their public appearance soon attracted the notice of the Catho 


tion of Manicheans; but “they sincerely, condemned the memory 


yat invidious name on them.”{ ‘There is reason, therefore 


impressed T : 
at they voluntarily adopted the a of Paulicians, and the 


*It ve ch to be regretted, that of this class of Christians, all our pores is de- ae 
rived through the ei of their enemies. The two original sources of intelligence — sj 4 


concerning them are Photius, b. i. Contra Manichzos; and Siculus’ Hist. Manicheor, — oe 
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they derived it from the name of the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
Constantine now assumed or received the name of Sylvanus, and others 
of his fellow labourers were called Titus, Timothy, Tychicus, &c. and 
as the churches arose and were formed in different places, they were 
named after those apostolic churches to which Paul originally addressed 
his inspired writings, without any regard to the name of the city or 
town in which they assembled for worship. 

The labours of Constantine—Sylvanus, were crowned with much 
success. Pontius and Cappadocia, regions once renowned for Christian 


piety, were again blessed witha diffusion of the light of divine truth. - 


He himself resided in the neighbourhood of Colonia in Pontus, and 
their congregations, in process of time, were diffused over the provin- 
cesof Asia Minor, to the westward of the Euphrates. “The Paulician 
teachers,” says Gibbon, “were distinguished only by their scriptural 
names, by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims; by the austerity of their 
lives, their zeal and knowledge, and the credit of some extraordinary 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Butthey were incapable of desiring, or at least 
. “of obtaining, the wealth and honours of the Catholic prelacy. Such 
antichristian pride they strongly censured.” wee: 

_ Roused by the growing importance of this sect, the Greek emperors 
began to persecute the Paulicians with the most sanguinary severity; 
_ and the scenes of Galerius and Maximin were reacted under the Chris- 
tian forms and names. “To their excellent deeds,” says the bigoted 
_ Peter Siculus, “the divine and orthodox emperors added this virtue, 

nat they ordered the Montanists and Manichezans (by which epithets 
chose to stigmatize the Paulicians) to be capitally punished, and 
_and their books, wherever found, to be committed to the flames; also 
_ that if any person was found to have secreted them, he was to be put 
to death, and his goods confiscated.” A Greek officer, armed with le- 


| _ gal and military powers, appeared at Colonia, to strike the shepherd, 


and, if possible, reclaim the lost sheep to the Catholic fold. “By a re- 


finement of cruelty, Simeon (the officer) placed the unfortunate Sylva- 
nus before a line of his disciples, who were commanded, as the price: 


_ of their own pardon, and the proof of their repentance, to massacre 


zi 


their spiritual father. They turned aside from the impious office; the 


oi. stones dropt from their filial hands, and of the whole number, only one 
. executioner could be found; a new David, as he is styled-by the Cath-— 


—- 


name was Justus, stoned to death the father of the Paulicians, who had 


es now laboured among them twenty-seven years. The treacherous Jus-— 
tus betrayed many others, probably of the pastors and teachers, who 
fared the fate of their venerable leader; while Simeon himself, struck — 
__with*the evidences of divine grace apparent in the sufferers, embraced 
it length the faith which he came to destroy—renounced his station, 
resigned his honours and fortunes, became a zealous preacher among 


the Paulicians, and at last sealed his testimony with his blood.} _ 
) *Gibbonyut supra * ga 
& + “Thrice hail, ye happy i of the fold, | 

* By tortures unsubdued, unbribed by gold; 


“In your high scorn of honours, honoured me 
“ Ye chose the martyr’s, not the prelate’s post; 
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olics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy.”* This apostate, whose » 
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“During a perfod of one hundred and fifty years, these Christian 
churches seem to have been almost incessantly subjected to persecu- 

- tion, which they supported with Christian meekness and patience; » 
and, if the acts of their martyrdom, their preaching, and their lives, 
were distinctly recorded, I see no reason to doubt, that we should find 

| in them the genuine successors of the Christians of the two first centu- 
ries. And in this, as well as former instances, the blood of the martyrs 

| was the seed of the church. ‘A succession of teachers and churches 


| arose; and a person named Sergius, who had laboured among them in 


ainst them, beyond all 
ut all Asia.Minor, in 


search e sectaries, and is computed to have killed by the gibbet, 
by fire, and by the sword, a HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS., Such was. 
the state of things at the commencement of the ninth century.”* 
be aaa ta oe eS, hs 2 ees 
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sy rsa “ Firmly the thorny path of suffering trod, . 4 
j Rares se And counted death “all gain” to live with God.” ae 
| i gs aa -  HypooRisy, apoem, by the Rev. C. Colton, part i. p. 156. 
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through the medium of their adversaries, the writers belonging to the Ca 
, Itshould not, therefore, surprise us, to find them imputing the worst 
s and practices to a class of men whom they uniformly decry as hereti 
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A VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSION FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NINTH TO THE END OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
A. D. 800—1200. 


——- 


SECTION I. " 


A concise description of the Vallies of Piedmont, and of the Pyrenees ; with 
some account of the Life and Doctrine of Claude, bishop of Turin. 


as 


THE principality of Piedmont* derives its name from the circum- 
stance of its being situated at the foot of the Alps—a prodigious range 
of mountains, the highest, indeed, in Europe, and which divide Italy 
from France, Switzerland, and Germany. It is bounded on the east _ 
by the duchies of Milan and Montferrat; on the south by the county of 
Nice and the territory.of Genoa; on the west by France; and on the 

_ north by Savoy. In former times it constituted a part of Lombardy, 
_ but more recently has been subject to the king of Sardinia, who takes. 
__up his residence at Turin, the capital of the province, and one of the | 

ities in Europe. It is an extensive tract of rich and fruitfal | 
ys, embosomed in mountains. which are encircled again with | 
untains higher than they, intersected with deep and rapid rivers, 
| exhibiting, in strong contrast, the beauty and plenty of Paradise, 
: sight of frightful precipices, wide lakes of ice, and stupendous moun- 
zs tains of never wasting snow. ‘The whole country is an interchange of | 
_ hill and dale; mountain and valley—traversed- with four principal riv- 
ers, viz. the Po, the Tanaro, the Stura, and the Dora, besides about 
eight and twenty rivulets, great and small, which, winding their courses 
, eres directions, contribute to the fertility of the valleys, and 
_ make them resemble a watered garden. 
___ The principal valleys are Aosta and Susa on the north—Stura on the 
Ce : Sree AS ‘ / 
; south—and in the interior of the country, Lucerna, Angrogna, Rocca- | 
_~* piatta, Pramol, Perosa, and S. Martino. The valley of Clusone, or 
___ Pragela, as it is often called, was in ancient times a part of the prov- 
of ince of Dauphiny in France, and has been, from the days of Hannibal, | 
x the ordinary route of the French and other armies, when marching in- 
_toTtaly. Angrogna, Pramol, and S. Martino are strongly fortified 
nature on account of their many difficult passes and bulwarks of roc 
and mountains; as if the all-wise Creator, says Sir Samuel Morland,t | 
had from the beginning, designed that place as a cabinet, wherein to 
put some inestimable jewel, or in which to reserve many thousand souls, _ 
‘which should not bow the knee before Baal. J ) 
Several of these valleys are described by our geographers as being 
remarkably rich and fruitful—as fertile and pleasant as any part of | 
Italy. In the mountains are mines of gold, silver, brass, andiron; the | 
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~ flocks of sheep and goats enliven the hills, manufacturers of wool in- 


é pecially for the use of the military and navy, and their workmanship is + ; 


eys of Piedmont and the Pyrenees. 


rivers abound witha variety of exquisite fish; the forests and the fields 
with game;*while the soil yields every thing necessary to the enjoy- — 
ment of human life,—abundance of corn, rice, wine, fruits, hemp, and 
cattle. Throughout the whole territory, except on the tops of the 
mountains, there is to be found great plenty of fruits, especially of 
chesnuts, which the inhabitants gather in immense quantities, and after 
drying them in an oven or upon a kiln, they manufacture from them 
an excellent kind of biscuit, which in France they call marroons, and 
where they are in high estimation as a species of confectionary. They 
first of all string them, as they do their beads or chaplets, and then ' 
hang them up in some humid place for their better preservation. As | 
the bread made from the chesnut constitutes a considerable part of the 
food of the inhabitants of- Piedmont, it is a common practice among 
them, after reserving what may be necessary for their own sustenance, 
to sell or exchange the surplus with the inhabitants of the plain, for 


a 


er commodities. eh >? 
vtriarchal age of the world, when the people of the easthad — 
ut country into many separate states, some savage and 
ilized, it is said of the Hebrews that they went from one na- 
another; from one kingdom to another people. Inthe middle 
ages, a, spirit prevailed over the west. Petty chig’ assayed 
oms. Re- 
puted heretics, like the ancient Israelites, emigrated from place to 
place, taking up their abode only where they could enjoy the privileges _ 
of religious liberty. - XS i , TS 
The Pyrenean mountains, which separate France from Spa 
tend from the Mediterranean sea to the Atlantic ocean, that is, at 
two hundred miles, and in breadth, at several places, more than a hun- — 
dred. ‘The surface is, as may be naturally expected, wonderfully di. 
versified. Hills rise upon hills, and mountains over mountains, st 
bare of verdure, and others crowned with forests of huge cork tr 
oa, beech, chesnuts, and ever-greens. When travellers of ‘taste pas 
over them, they are in.raptures, and seem at a loss for words to express’ 
what they behold. The landscape, say they, on every side is divine. 
More delightful prospects never existed, even in the creative imagina~ } 


tion of Claude Lorra In some places are bleak, perpendicular 
rocks and dangerous precipices; in others beautiful, fertile, and very 
extensive vallies, adorned with aloes and wild pomegranates; enriched == 
ith olives, lemons, oranges, apples, corn, flax; and perfumed with 2 
tic herbs, and animated with venison and wild fowl]. Numerous 


habit the vallies, and corn and wine, flax and oil, hang on the slopes. 
Inexhaustible mines of the finest iron in the world abound there, and 
the forests supply them with plenty of timber. There are whole towns 
of smiths, who carry on the manufacture of all sorts of iron work, es- 


much extolled. This chain of mountains runs from the Bay of Biscay ; 
to the Bay of © s, and the sea-ports about each of them were ac- 
customed to be crowded with inhabitants, commerce, plenty, and 
* ; ‘aon, i } 4 
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Christ; men distinguished by their fear of God and obedience to his 
* will, and persccuted.only for righteousness’ sake, 3 


which had ina manner overwhelt A 
‘Roman empire. The necessary arts had never been entirely lost— _ 


A spectator, taking his stand on the top of the ridge of these moun- 
tains, will observe, that at the foot, on the Spanish side, lie Asturias, 
Old Castile, Arragon, and Catalonia; and on the French side, Guienne 
and Languedoc, Toulouse, Bearn, Alby, Roussillon, and Narbonne, all 
of which places were remarkable in the darkest times for harbouring 
Christians who were reputed heretics.* Indeed, from the borders of 
Spain, throughout the greatest part of the south of France, among and 
below the Alps, along the Rhine, and even to Bohemia, thousands of 
the disciples of Christ, as will hereafter be shewn, were found, even in 
the very worstof times, preserving the faith in its purity, adhering to 
the simplicity of Christian worship, patiently bearing the cross after 


- Voltaire has so justly and beautifully described the general state of 
Italy, as it existed at a period .some little time subsequent to that of 
which I am about to treat, that I shall here introduce his words,.. “In_ 
‘the beautiful and‘ trading cities of Italy,” says he, “the people lived in | 
ease and affluence. With them alone. the sweets of life seemed to 
have taken up their residence, and riches and liberty inspired their  _ 
genius and elevated their courage. Notwithstanding the dissentions 
that prevailed every where, they began to emerge from that brutality 
2d Europe after the decline of the _ 


The artificers.and merchants, whose humble station had protected 
n from the ambitious fury of the great, were like ants, who dug 
lves peaceable and secure habitations, while the vultures and 
s of the world were tearing one another in pieces.”f 

_ This pleasing picture, which, no doubt, is very correct, asit respects 
the civil affairs of men, is equally applicable to the inhabitants of Pied- . 
tt and Pyrenees, as to those states of Italy of whom Voltaire speaks; 
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es but if applied to the concerns of the kingdom of heaven, the felicity 


resulting from it will be found to have been almost exclusively theirs, 

luring several of the succeeding centuries. I shall not, however, with 

Ph, al of justifying this remark, here anticipate occurrences whieh 
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claims of its successive popes, were implicitly allowed by all the othe 
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I come properly under the reader’s notice in prosecuting that branch 
-of ecclesiastical history, on which we are about to enter. 

‘The former chapter affords an ample insight into the gradual en- 
croachments and domineering influence of the church of Rome, during 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries.. But. it ought to be noticed, — 
pe neither the preyailing corruptions of that church, nor the arrogan 


_ *Robinson’s Ecc. Researches, p. 280, 
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or that they held their ordinations from the hand of the Popes, and 
from the bishops subjected to their jurisdiction.’* . 
_ In the following century, a firm and noble stand was made against the 
papal usurpations by Paulinus, bishop of the church at Aquileia, in Ita- 
ly. This venerable man was born about the year 726, near Friuli; 
but of the earlier part of his life, we know little more than that he wag 
in great favour with Charles the Great, king of France, and preached 
the gospel to the Pagans of Carinthia and Styria, and to the Avares,a “% 
nation of Huns. Jn the year 776, he was ordained bishop of Aquileia, 
in which office he continued labouring till his death, which took place 
in 804. He seems to have possessed a strong and enlightened mind, 
for there are few of the abominations of his times which he does not 
appear to have combated. In the year 787,-he, and some other Ital- 
‘ian bishops, agreed to condemn the decrees of the famous second coun-_ 
cil of Nice, which had established the worship of images, declaring it 
to be idolatrous, and that, too, notwithstanding the council had receiy- 
ed the sanction of pope Adrian, who was present at its deliberations, 
and exerted all his authority to maintain its decisions. This shews 
that, at this time, the despotism of Antichrist was not universally own- 
ed, even throughout Italy itself. city of Rome and its environs” 
seem to have been at this period the most corrupt part of Christendom ‘ 
in Europe. 7 
Amongst other corruptions which prevailed, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation then began to be generally propagated. Paulinus undertook 
to refute that absurdity, in a treatise on the eucharist, which he wrote ~ 
at the request of Charles the Great, and which he dedicated to that 
monarch. Heaffirmsthat the eucharist, was asmorsel or bit of bread, 
and that it is cither death or life to him that partakes of it, according as — 
he hath or hath not faith in that which is signified by it. He pours the’ 
utmost contempt upon the sacrifice of the mass, opens up thescripture _ 
doctrine of Christ’s priestly office, as after the order of Melchisedec, 
vindicates his incarnation and crucifixion as the true propitiatory sacri- 
fice for sin, and thunders out the boldest anathemas against all bam 
satisfactions, maintaining that the blood of none of those who have — 
themselves been redeemed is capable of blotting out the least sin, for — 
that this privilege comes alone through the Lord Jesus Christ. . “The. 
Son of God,” says he, “our Almighty Lord, because he redeemed — 
us by the price of his blood, is properly called the true Redeemer 
by all that are redeemed by him. He, I say, was not redeemed, be- ' 
_cause he was never captive; but we are redeemed, who were captives 
‘sold under sin, and bound by the hand-writing that was against us, 
which he took away, blotting it out with his blood, which the blood of — 
no other redeemer could do, and fixed it to his cross, openly trium- 
phing over it in himself.” pe 4 . 
In opposition to the Arians, who attributed to Christ only an adop- . 


y 


a 
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‘ted Sonship, he thus illustrates John vi. 32—58. Is it said, thathe 
who doth note ‘the flesh of the Son of man,and drink his blood, hath - 


not eternal life? “He that eats my flesh,” saith Christ, “and drinks ~ , 
my blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last . 
flesh is weakest ed, and my blood is drink indeed.” The powe 


We a Dr, Allix’s Remarks on the Ancient Churches of Piedmont, ch. v. p. 32. 
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a Reiacp upat the last day belongs to none but God; for the flesh and blood 
cannot be referred to his divine, but to his humess nature, by which he ~ 
isthe Sonof man. And yet if that Sonof man, whose flesh and blood 
this is, (for that one and the same person is both the Son of God and Son - 
of man) were not really God, his flesh and blood could not procure 
eternal life to those that eat them. Hence the evangelist John saith, . 
“The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin.” More- 
over, whose flesh and blood is it that gives life to those that eat and 
atink them, but the Son of man’s, whom God the Father hath sealed; 
who is the true and almighty Son of God? For He, the bread of life, 
came down from heaven for us, and gives his life for the world, to the 
end that whosoever eats thereof, shall live forever.” In reference to 
Christ’s intercession, he says, “ He j is called the Mediator, because he 
. is amiddle person between both the disagreeing parties, and reconciles 
both of them in one. Paulis not a Mediator, but a faithful ambassa- 
dor of the Mediator.” He then quotes his words, “ We are ambassa- 
dors for Christ, praying you in Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to 
God.” “Our advocate,” says he, “is one that intercedes for those 
poet are already reconciled, even as our Redeemer doth, when he 
ws his human nature to God the Father, in the unity of his person, 
¥ a g God-man. John doth not intercede for us, but declares Him 
~ (Jesus) to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
These extracts, which might be enlarged to a great extent, are suffi- 
cient to give the intelligent reader some idea of the doctrinal princi- 
ples of Paulinus. He denied the supremacy of Peter over the rest of 
the apostles—lays it down as an inviolable maxim of Christianity, that 
God alone is the object of our faith, in.opposition to what was taught in 
the church of Rome—and, in short, ito quote the oe of a learned wri- 

' ter,—“ Whoever examines the opinions of this bishop, will easily per- 
ceive that he denies what the church of Rome affirms with relation to 
many of its leading tenets, and affirms what the church of Rome denies: 
and whatever colourable pretexts may be employed, it will be diffi- 

cult not to perceive this opposition through them | | 

But the succession of events now leads me to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the life and labours of Craupz, Bissor or Turrn. This truly | 
great man, who has not improperly been called the first Protestant re- | 
former, was born in Spain. In his early years he was a chaplain in 
_ the court of the emperor Lewis the Meek (Ludovicus Pious, king of 
France, and emperor of the West) and was even then in high repute | 
for his knowledge of the scriptures, and his first-rate talents as a prea~_ 
cher; in consequence of which, says the Abbe Fleury, Lewis perceiv- 

- ing the deplorable ignorance of a great part of Italy, in regard to the 
doctrines of the gospel, and desirous of providing the churches of Pied- 
mont with one who might stem the growing torrent of image wors ip, 

promoted Claude to the see of Turin, about the year 817. In t 
event, thé attentive reader will hereafter perceive the hand of God ) 80 
ordering the course of events in his holy providence, as, in the very — 
. worst of times, : 9 prepare, “a seed to serve him, and a generationto | 
call ‘him blessed.” The expectations of the emperor were amply | 
guiness in the labours of Claude; by his writings he ably illustrated 
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the sacred scriptures, and drew the attention of multitudes to their 


© pao and simple meaning, unadulterated by the corrupt glosses of the — 


atholic priesthood. “In truth,” says Fleury, himself a Catholic — 

writer, “he began to preach and instruct with great application.” 
_ His first zeal was directed against images, relics, pilgrimages, and cros- 

ses. It is not to be supposed that efforts such as his, directed against ‘ 
_ the prevailing superstitions of the age, should produce no ostensible 

effect; the monks were presently up in arms against him, reviling him 

as a blasphemer and a heretic, and his own people became so refrac- 
_ tory that,in a little time, he went about in fear of his life. Supported, 
however, by the testimony of a good conscience, and a confidence in 

the goodness of his cause, Claude persevered, and wrote comments on 

several books of scripture, of which, unfortunately, the only one that 

has been printed is his exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. “He 

bore a noble testimony,” says Mr. Robinson (in his Ecclesiastical Re- _ 
searches, p. 447) against the prevailing errors of his time, and was un- 

doubtedly a most respectable character.” ; Ql Se 

Of one whose reputation stands so high, it cannot be necessary to 

enter upon any formal vindication against the calumnies of his oppo- — 

nents, but it may be satisfactory to the reader to have before hima 
summary of the principles which he held, and for which he nobly con- 
tended. Let it be observed then, that, throughout the whole of his _ 
writings, he maintains that “ Jesus Christ is the alone head of the 
church.” ‘This, the reader will perceive, struck immediately at the — 
root of the first principles of Popery—the vicarious office of the bishop | 
of Rome. He utterly discards the doctrine of human worthinessin 
the article of justification, in such a manner as overthrows all the subtle 
distinctions of Papists on the subject. He pronounces anathemas — 
against traditions in matters of religion, and thus drew the attention of __ of 
men to the word of God, and that alone, as the ground of a Christian’s” as 
faith. He maintained, that men are justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law—the doctrine which Luther, seven hundred years 
afterwards, so ably contended for, and which so excessively provoked 
the advocates of the churchof Rome. Hecontended thatthe church 
was subject to error, and denied that prayers for the dead can beof any 
use to those that have demanded them; while he lashed, in the sever- 
est manner, the superstition and idolatry which every where abounded - 


under the countenance and authority of thesee of Rome. a 
The writings of Claude were voluminous; for he was indefatigable 7 


in explaining the scriptures, and in opposing the torrent of superstition. 


_ He wrote three books upon Genesis in the year 815, and also a Com- * 


-meniary on the Gospel by Matthew,of which there are several copies _ 
in England. He wrote a Commentary on Exodus in the year 821, and ‘a e 


another on Leviticus in 823, besides which, he wrote comments on Ci iS 
_ the apostolic epistles, which have been since found, in manuscript, in 


1e Abbey of Fleury, near Orleans, in France. Theselat- 


ius, to whom he dedicated his Commentary on the Epistle to the . 
iphesians; alsoof Justus, bishop of Charroux, and of ucteramnus, 

bot of celebrity, to whom he dedicated his Comment on the Epis- 

the Galatians. As a specimen of his style and sentiments, the A 

e % , 
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va : 
reader may take the following extracts from his illustration of the 
Lord’s supper. 2K ; 

“ The apostles being sat down at table, Jesus Christ took bread, bles- — 
sed and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying to them take, and ~ 
eat—this ismy body. The ancient solemnities of the passover, which. 
were used in commemoration of the deliverance of the children of Is- 
rael, being ended, he passeth on to the new, because he would have the ~ 
same to be celebrated in his church, as a memorial of the mystery of 
her redemption, and to substitute the sacrament of his body, and of his 
blood, instead of the flesh and blood of the paschal lamb; and to shew - 

- that it was he himself to whom God had sworn, and shall never repent, 

“ Thou art the eternal Priest according to the order of Melchisedec.” 
Moreover, he himself breaks the bread which he gives the disciples, 

_ that he might represent and make it appear, that the breaking of his 
body would not be contrary to his inclination, or without his willing- 
ness to die; but as he himself elsewhere says, that he had power to 

give his life and to deliver it up himself, as well as to take it again, 

and raise himself from the dead. He blessed the bread before he 

_ broke it, to teach us that he intended to make a sacrament of it. 
When he drew nigh to the time of his death and passion, it is said, that, 

having taken the bread and cup, he gave thanks to his Eternal Father. 

_ He who had taken upon him to expiate the iniquities of others, gave 
_thanks to his Father, without having done any thing that was worthy of 
death: He blessed it with profound humility at the very time that he 

saw himself laden with stripes, no doubt to teach us that submission 

. which we ought to exercise [under the chastening hand of God.] If 

he who was innocent, endured, with meekness and tranquillity, the 

- stripes due to the iniquities of others, it was to teach and instruct us 

__. what we ought to do when corrected for our own transgressions. In 
ae regard to his saying, “ This is my blood of the New Testament,” it is 
- to teach us to distinguish between the new covenant and the old—the 
latter of which was consecrated by the effusion of the blood of goats 

and oxen, as the [Jewish] lawgiver said at the sprinkling of it, “ This 

is the blood of the covenant that God hath commanded you:” For it 

__ was necessary that the patterns of true things should be purified by 
__ these, but that the heavenly places should be purified with more ex- 
cellent sacrifices, according to what the apostle Paul declares through- 
Be out his whole epistle to the Hebrews, where he makes a distinction 
_ between the law and the gospel.. Jesus Christ, when about Ohater, 
says, “I will drink no more of this fruit of the vine, until the day that 
shall drink it new with you in the kingdom of my Father.” Asifhe _ 
_ had plainly said, “1 will'no longer take delight in the carnal ceremo-_ 
nie’ of the synagogue, amongst the number of which, the great festival — 
of the | Paschal lamb was one of the chiefest; for the time of my resur- 
rection is at hand; that day will arrive, when I shall be lifted up to — 
_ my heavenly kingdom, even to a state of glorious immortality, where 
ae I shall be filled together with you, with a new joy for the salvation of 

"my people, which shall be born again in the spring of oneand the 

same grace.” The “new wine” may also'import the immortality of % 

our renéwed bodies; for when he saith, “I will drink it with you,” 
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ing clothed with immortality.” dba. ue 
| ge etby the yeah saan was attacked most fiercely by a French 
~ monkish writer of the name of Dungalus, who censures him for taking 
Upon himself, after alapse of more than eight hundred and twenty years, 
to reprove those things that had hitherto been in continual use, as if 
there had been none before himself that had ever had any zeal for reli- 
gion. About the same time another writer of the same school, whose 4 
name was Theodemirus, wrote to him, giving him to understand that 
|» his opinions and behaviour every where gave great. offence. His an- 
_ swer to these writers was such as made it quite unnecessary for him to 
write another treatise on the same or a similar occasion; and in the 
following extracts from it, the reader may almost persuade himself that 
he is perusing’the works of the immortal Luther. _ a Re a 
.. “Thave received,” says he to Theodemirus, “by a special mes- 
senger, your letter, with the articles, wholly stuffed with babbling and 
fooleries. You declare in these articles, that you have been troubled 
that my fame wasspread not only throughout all Italy, but alsoinSpain 
and elsewhere ; as if I were preaching a new doctrine, or setting myself 
up as the founder of a new sect, contrary tothe rules of the ancient ca- 
. tholic faith, which is an absolute falsehood. But it is no wonder that 
_ the members of Satan should tatk of me at this rate, since they called __ 
_ [Christ] our Head a deceiver, and o at had a devil, &c. For, ] © = 
| teach no new heresy, but keep myself to the-pure sruth, preaching and ss 
publishing nothing but that. On the contrary, as far-as in me lies, I 
fave repressed, opposed, cast down, and destroyed, and do still repress, 
| oppose, and destroy, to the utmost of my power, all sects, schisms, su- 
| perstitions, and heresies, and shall never cease so to do, God being my 


he promises them the resurrection of their bodies, in order to their be- 


| helper, as far as in me lies. . Pie 

| -« When I came to Turin, I found all the churches full of abomina- = 
tions and images; and because I began to destroy what every one 

‘adored, every one began to open his mouth against me. These kind = 
of people against whom we have undertaken to defend the church of 

|’ God, tell us, if you write upon the wall, or draw the images of Paul, . 

| of Jupiter, of Saturn, or Mercury, neither are the one of these gods, 


~ if we may neither worship nor serve the works of God’shand,howmuch . 
nee 


_ ¢reature else, whether heavenly or earthly, spiritual or corporeal, 
|” serves the same instead of God, and from it expects the salvation of 
his soul, which he ought to look for from God alone. All such are 


a > 
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‘of the number of those concerning whom the apostle said, that. “ they 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator.” _ 


-“ But mark what the followers of superstition and false religion al- " 
lege! they tell us it is in commemoration and honour of our Saviour — 


that we serve, honour, and adore the cross—persons whom nothing in 
the Saviour pleaseth, but that which was pleasing to the ungodly, viz. 
the reproach of his sufferings and the token of his death. Hereby they 
_ evinced that they perceive only of him, what the wicked saw and per- 
‘ceived of him, whether Jews, or heathen, who do not see his resur- 


rection, and do not consider him but as altogether swallowed up of. 
death without regarding what the Pg says, “ We know Jesus Christ 


Sie 


» no longer according to the flesh.” ae es oo4 

‘‘God commands one thing, and these people do quite the contrary. 
God commands us to bear our cross, and not to worship it; but 
these are all for worshipping it, whereas they do not bear it at all— 


oe 


to serve God after this manner, is to go a-whoring from him. For if — 


we ought to adore the cross, because Christ was fastened to it, how ma- 
“ny other things are there which touched Jesus Christ, and which he 
made according to the flesh? Did he not continue nine months in the 
womb of the virgin? Why do they not then on the same score wor- 
ship all that are virgins, because a virgin brought forth Jesus Christ? 
Why do they notadore mangers and ehi~clothes, because he was laid 
in amanger and wrapped inswaddling clothes? Why do they not adore 
_ fishing-boats, because he slept in one of them and [from it] preached to 
_ the multitudes, and caused a net to be cast out, wherewith was caught 
- amiraculous quantity of fish? Let them adore asses, because he en- 
tered into Jerusalem upon the foal of an ass; and lambs, because it is 
written of him, “ Behold the lamb of God, that taketh away the sin. of 
the world.” But these sort of men would rather eat live lambs than 
worship their images! _ Why do they not worship lions, because he is 


or lances, because one of them pierced his side? 


i 


a“ Allthese things are ridiculous, and rather to be lamented then set 


fools, and to declaim against those hearts of stone, which the arrows 
i and sentences of the word of God cannot pierce. Come to yourselves 
a | again, yemiserable transgressors; why are ye gone astray from the truth, 
and why, having become vain, are ye fallen in love with vanity?’ Why 
oa crucify again the Son of God, and expose him to open shame, 


of your images and likenesses, and thus precipitating them into ever- 
» lasting damnation? ae iain’ 
_ “ As for your reproaching me, that I hinder men from running in pil- 
grimage to Rome, J demand of you yourself, whether thou thinkest that 
to go to Rome is to repent or to do penance? If indeed it. be, why 
then hast thou for so long a time damned so many souls by confining 
them in thy monastery, and whom thou hast taken into it, that they 
might there do penance, if it be so that the way to do penance is to go 


to Rome, and yet thou hast hindered them? What hast thou to say 
) . ; % eae ies e pa ae | 
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called “ the lion of the tribe of Judah?” or rocks, since it is said “and . 
that rock was Christ?” or thorns, because he was crowned with them? 


forth in writing; but we are compelled to state them in opposition to 


: these means make souls, by troops, to become the companions. 
of devils, estranging them from their Creator, by the horrible sacrilege 
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against this sentence, « Whosoever shall lay a stone of stumbling before 
any of these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hung about his neck; and he cast into the bottom of the sea?” 

_“ We know very well that this passage of the gospel is quite misun- 
Pesstdod— Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 


and I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven;” under 


the pretence of which words, the stupid and ignorant multitude, desti- 


tute of all spiritual knowledge, betake themselves to Rome, in the hope . 


of acquiring eternal life. But the ministry [of the gospel] belongs to 
all the true presbyters and pastors of the church, who discharged the 
same as long as they are in this world, and when they have paid the 


‘debt of death, others succeed in their places » who pores: the ‘same aur ~ 


ee dhority and power. 


» Return, Oye blind, to your light; return to aim whe enlightens 
to ‘man that cometh into the world. All of you, however numerous 


__ye may be, who depart from this light, ye walk in darkness, and know 
‘not whither ye go, for the darkness has put out youreyes. If we are to 


believe God when he promiseth, how much more when he swears, and 
saith, If Noah, Daniel, and Job, (that is, if the saints whom you call 
upon, were endowed with holiness, righteousness, and merit equal to 
theirs) they shall neither deliver son nor daughter; and it is for this 
end he makes the declaration, that none might place their confidence 
in either the merits or the intercession of saints. Understand ye this, 
ye people without understanding? Ve fools, when will ye be wise? 
Ye who run to Rome, there to seek for the intercession of an apostle. 

“The fifth thing for which you reproach me is—that-you are mueh 


displeased, because “ the apostolic lord” (for so you are pleased to nomi- _ 


vate the late Pope Paschal) had honoured me with this charge. But 
‘you should remember that he only is apostolic, who is the keeper and 


guardian of the apostle’s doctrine, and not he who boasts himself of — Hi 


being seated in the chair of the apostle,.and in the mean time neglects 


to acquit himself of the apostolic charge, for the hoa sant that the 


Scribes and Pharisees sat in Moses’ seat.” 
From these extracts, some estimate may be formed of the principles 


_ and character of Claude of Turin—a name less known in the present on 
day, anda character less honoured, than they deserve. By his preach- — 


ing, and by his valuable writings, he disseminated the doctrine of the 


kingdom of heaven—and, although the seed were as a grain of mustard 


seed cast into the earth, the glorious effects ultimately produced by it 


justify the truth of our Lord’s parable, that when it is grown up, it pro-_ 


duceth a tree, whose branches are so ramified and extended, that the 


_ birds of the air come and lodge therein. His doctrine grew excee- 
‘aa y—the vallies. of Piedmont were in time filled with his disciples, — 
| and while midnight darkness sat enthroned over almost every portion _— 
ef the globe, the Watpenses, which is only another name for theinhab- 
jitants of these vallies, preserved the gospel among | them in its native ee 


din ng 


_purity,and rejoiced inits glorious light., 


- » Claude continued his labours at Turin at least twenty years, for tie 


ba s alive in eight hundred: and thirty-nine—but we have no documents 
€) shad Hat enable us to trace out the operation of his principles in 
sy dae ee ae ans Remarks, ch. 1x. p. 64—77. 
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the formation of independent churches, in a state of separation from | 
the world; and it is very probable that during the life of this venera- 
ble man, but few attempts of thiskind were made. ‘The Catholic wri- _| 
ters, particularly Genebrard in his Chronology, and also Rorenco, have | 
explicitly owned, that “the vallies of Piedmont, which belonged to | 
the bishopric of Turin, preserved the opinions of Claude in the ninth 
and tenth centuries; and in the account of the Parerines, which we 
shall soon arrive at, we shall see how extensively they spread not only 
in Piedmont, but throughout the neighbouring country of the Milanese. 
“It is admitted,” says Mr. Robinson, “that if the Waldenses had rea- 
soned consequentially on the principles of their master, they would af 
- ter his death, have dissented, but there is no evidence that they did rea- _ 
_ son so.” He, therefore, is of opinion, that some considerable time | 
elapsed (probably half a century) before they broke off all communion 
with the established church. ; jn ae | 
It will no doubt appear a matter of surprise to some, that an opposer | 
so zealous and intrepid as Claude certainly was, should have escaped _ 
the fury of the church of Rome. But it should be remembered, that _ 
the despotism of that wicked court had not yet arrived at its plenitude’ 
of power and intolerance. To which may be added, as another very | 
probable reason, that some of the European monarchs viewed thedom- | 
ineering influence of the bishops of Rome with considerable jealousy, 
and gladly extended their protection to those whose labours had a ten- 
dency to reduce it; such was at this time the case with the court of 
_ France in regard to Claude. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently manifest, 
_ that this great man held his life in continual jeopardy. “In standing 
up,” says he, “ for the confirmation and defence of the truth, Iam be- 
come areproach to my neighbours to that degree, that those who see 
us do not only scoff at us, but point at us one to another. But God, 
the father of mercies, and author of all consolation, hath comforted us | 
in all our afflictions, that we may be able, in like manner, to comfort 
those that are cast down with sorrow and affliction. We rely upon the 
protection of him who hath armed and fortified us with the armour of 
righteousness and of faith, the tried shield of our salvation” © 


| 
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- Tue ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian ee 
allowed to form the lowest point of depression toaphtth the profession © 
_ of the religion of Jesus was reduced ‘in regard to darkness and super- 
stition. It.will not, therefore, be necessary to detain the reader long 
from subjects of a more pleasing nature, by dwelling very minutely up- 
on the state of things during this period. The factis acknowledged by 
the papists themselves; by Caranzay Genebrard, Baronius, ‘and others, 
who describe the tenth century as a monstrous age. The language of 
the latter writer indeed is so remarkable, that it deserves to be quoted. 
* Collection of his Works, tom. i. quoted by Dr. Alix, p-W2u0) oe. 3 
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Alluding to Psalm xliv. 23. he says, “Christ was then, as it would ap: 
_ pear, in a deep sleep, and the ship was covered with waves; and what 
. Seemed worse, when the Lord was thus asleep, there were no disciples 
- by their cries to awaken him, being themselves all fast asleep.” It 
}. may not, however, be without its use to take a rapid glance at the pro- - 
ceedings of the court of Rome, and mark the stages by which the 
* anti-christian power arrived at its zenith. _ Se 
/» © Onentering upon this subject, there is one remarkable circumstance 
which merits the reader’s notice as he proceeds, for the fact is worthy 
_ of his attention. It has fallen to our lot, through the good providence 
of God, to.see this monstrous power, which for a succession of ages bes 
‘tyrannized over the bodies and souls of men, virtually annihilated by 
| the power of France. What the reader should particularly remark is, 
Hi that it was by the aid of that same power in a very especial manner, 
| that the “Man of Sin” was elevated to his throne. It can scarcely be 
necessary to recall to his recollection the intrigues between the popes 
and French monarchs, of which I have given a short detail in a former 
‘section. The sequel will appear to be quite in character; but we 
must go back a little to trace.the subject in order. 
» On the death of Pepin, king of France, in the year 768, his domin- 
ions were divided between his two sons, Charles and Carloman, the lat- 
ter of whom dying two years afterwards, Charles became sole monarch 
of that country. In his general character, he somewhat resembled our 


eee 


English Alfred, and is deservedly ranked amongst the most illustrious _ - 
sovereigns that have appeared—a rare instance of amonarch whouni- © 
. ted his own glory with the happiness of his people. In private life he 


was amiable; an affectionate father, a fond husband, anda generous _ 
friend. Though engaged in many wars, he was far from neglecting the 
arts of peace, the welfare of his subjects, or the cultivation of his own 


~ mind. Government, morals, religion, and letters, were his constant 
pursuits. He frequently convened the national assemblies, for regu- ° 
‘lating the affairs of both church and state. His attention extended ey 
to the most distant corner of his empire, and to all ranksofmen. His 


house was a model of economy, and his person of simplicity and true 
grandeur. “For shame,” he would say to some of his nobles, who 
-were more finely dressed than the occasion required, “learn to dress — 


* his virtues so won upon the latter, that he contracted a high esteem for him, and a 
‘mutual friendship ensued. Charles earnestly solicited, and at length — upon 
8. 
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ing him as his companion and particular favourite. “The dignity of 
his person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the vig- 
our of his government,and the reverence of distant nations, distinguish 
Charles from the royal crowd: and Europe dates a new era from his 
restoration of the western empire.”* rage 
-. But with all these amiable traits in the character of Charles the 
Great (or Charle-magne, as he is usually called,) a superstitious attach- 
ment to the see of Rome unhappily mingled itself with all his policy, 
~ and led him to engage in theological disputes and quibbles unworthy of | 
hischaracter.| It would have been well for his memory had he stopped 
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~~ courtiers called him “the emperor’s delight.” 
“Alcuin hav ) 


with so much kindness and familiarity by the emperor, that by way of eminence, the - 


ing passed many years in the most intimate familiarity with Charle- 
magne, at length, with great difficulty, obtained leave to retire to his Abbey of St. 
Martins at Tours. Here he kept up a constant—carrespondence with the emperor; 
‘and their Jetters evince their mutual regard for religion and learning, and their anx- 
iety to promote them in the most munificent manner. In one of these letters, which 
Dr. Henry has translated, there is a passage which throws some light on the learning 
of the times. ‘The employments of your Alcuin,” says he to the emperor, ‘in his. 
retreat, are suited to his humble sph 
ble. I spend my time in the halls of St. Martin, in teaching some of the noble youths 
under my care the intricacies of grammar, and inspiring them with a taste for the 
learning of the ancients; in describing to others the order and revolutions of those 
shining orbs which adorn the azure vault of heaven; and in explaining to others the 
_ mysteries of divine wisdom, which are contained in the holy scriptures; suiting my 
"instruction to the views and capacities of my scholars, that I may train up many tobe 
ornaments to the church of God and to the court of your imperial majesty. In doing | 
this, I find a great want of several things, particularly of those excellent books in all 
arts and sciences, which I enjoyed in my native country, through the expense and care 
of my great master Egbert. May it, therefore, please your majesty, animated with 
the most ardent love of learning, to permit me to send some of your young gentlemen 
into England, to procure for us those books which we want, and transplant the flowers 
of Britain into France, that their fragrance may no longer be confined to York, but 
may perfume the palaces of Tours.” Charlemagne often solicited Alcuin to return 
to court, but he excused himself, and remained at Tours until his death, May 19th, 
804. . He understood the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages extremely well; was 
an excellent orator, philosopher, and mathematician. His works, which consist of 
53 treatises and homilies, commentaries, letters, poems, &c. are comprised in two vols. 
folio. 


agi 3 *Gibbon, vol. ix. ch. 49. 


+ The following short letter, written by Charlemagne, and addressed to Odilbert, 
_ Archbishop of Metz, while it exhibits a striking proof gf this monarch’s concern to 
promote attention to the means of instruction and learning, is not less deserving at- 
ae on account of the disclosure which it makes of the state of religion in his 
ay. 
' . “We have often wished,” says he, “if we could accomplish it, to converse with 
_ you and your colleagues familiarly on the utility of the holy church of God. But 
although we are not ignorant of the real concern with which you watch over divine 


things, yet we must not omit, while we trust in the cae influence of the 


Holy Spirit, by our authority to exhort and admonish you to labour in word and 
docttiné in the church of God, more and more studiously, and with watchful perse- 
verance; so that by your pious diligence the word of God may spread and flourish 
extensively, and the number of the Christian people may be multiplied, to the praise 
and glory of our Saviour. Wherefore, we desire to know in writing, or from your. 
own mouth, in what manner you and your clergy teach and instruct both those who 
are candidates for the holy office of the ministry, and the people committed to you: 
in the Sacrament of Baptism. That is, why does a child first become a Catechumen? 
and what is a Catechumen? And so'of other things in their order. Of examination, 
what is it? Of the creed; what is the interpretation, or meaning of it among the 
Latins? Of belief, in what manner are we to believe in God the Father Almighty, 
in Jesus Christ his Son, and in the Holy Spirit? &c. Of renouncing Satan, and his 
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e; but they are neither inglorious nor unprofita- _ | 
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there; but a blind zeal for the propagation of Christianity, which ex- 
tinguished his natural feclings, made him guilty of severities which 
shock humanity. Oneof the leading objects of his reign was the con- 
~ version of the Saxons, a nation of Germany, to the Christian faith. He 
seems to have considered a reception of the mild doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as the best means of taming a savage people, and to accomplish’ 
this he sent his armies to invade their country. After a number of bat- 
tles gallantly fought, and many cruelties committed on both sides, the 
Saxons were totally subjected; but as they were no less tenacious of 
. their religious than of their civil liberty, persecution marched in the 
_train of war, and stained with blood the fetters of slavery. Four thou- 
_ sand five hundred of their principal men, because they refused, on a 
' particular occasion, to give up their famous general, Witikind, were or- 
_ dered to be massacred—an instance of severity scarcely to be paralleled 


in the history of mankind, especially if we consider that the Saxons 


‘ were not: the natural subjects of Charles, but an independent people, 
struggling for freedom. He compelled the Saxons, under pain of death, 
to receive baptism; condemned to the severest punishments the break- 
ers of Lent, and every where substituted force for persuasion. 

_ As the little learning which at that time remained among mankind 
was monopolized by the clergy, it cannot excite our surprise that they 
obtained the most signal marks of his favour. ‘He established the pay- 
ment of tythes, and admitted the clergy into the national assemblies, 

_associating them with the secular nobles in the administration of jus- 


'. tices; in return for which they honoured him with the most marked 


’ distinctions, permitting him to sit in councils purely ecclesiastical. Ac- — 
cordingly, in the year 794, we find him seated on a throne in the coun- 
cil of Frankfort, with one of the Pope’s legates on each hand, and three 
hundred bishops waiting his nod. al pes 


- The object of that council was to investigate the conduct of two 


Spanish bishops, who, to refute the accusation of Polytheism, brought 
against the Christians by the Jews and Mahometans, gave up the pro- 
per divinity of Jesus Christ, and maintained that he was the Son of 


God only by adoption. The monarch opened the assembly, and pro- — ™ 


posed the condemnation of this heresy. The council decided con- 
formably to his will; and in a letter to the churches of Spain, in conse- — 


quence of that decision, Charles expressed himself in these remarka~ 
ble words: “You entreated me to judge of myself. Yhavedoneso. I~ 


works and pomp, what is this renunciation? What is the meaning of breathing on - 
the person, and exorcising him? Why does the Catechumen receive salt? Why are 
the ears touched? the breast anointed with oil? the arms crossed? and the breast 
and arms washed? Why are white garments put on? Why is the head anointed with 
_the holy chrism? Why is it covered with a mystical veil? And why is confirmation 
- made with the body and blood of Christ? All these things we require you by careful _ 
~ study to examine, and to report an accurate account of them to us in writing; and 
further, to state whether you so maintain and preach these things, and govern your 
* own life by the doctrines which you preach.” Rankin’s History of France, vol. 1. — 
p- 406. Now all this had been well, if the Scriptures had said any thing about these 
things; but it was unfortunate for the zeal of this monarch, that the things here 
umerated, and about which he was concerned, were almost entirely the corrup- 
ns of Christianity, with which that divine institution has nothing to do except to 
ondemn them as the doctrines and commandments of men. One cannot but feel 
kind of answers the Archbishop would return to these sage 
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have assisted as an auditor and an arbiter in an assembly of bishops; 
we have examined, and, by the grace of God, we have ees what 
must be believed!” wets 
It was during the reign of Charles the Great, that the. cmaleas diene 
convened the second council of Nice, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the use of images, which Leo IV. and his son Constantine Coprony- 
mus had exerted themselves so much to suppress. ‘That council ac- | 
cordingly decreed, that we ought to render images an honorary wor- 
ship, but not a real adoration, the latter being due to God alone. Whe- 
ther designedly or not, but so it was, that in the translation of the acts 
of this council which pope Adrian sent into France, the meaning of the 
_article which respected images was entirely perverted, for it ran thus: 
“] receive and honour images according to that adoration which I pay — 
to the Trinity.” . Charles was so shocked at this impiety, that in the — 
effervescence of his zeal, and with the aid of the clergy, he drew upa_ | 
$ treatise called the Caroline books, in which he treated the Nicene | 
council with the utmost contempt and abuse. He transmitted his pub- 
lication to Adrian, desiring him to excommunicate the empress and her’ 
son. The pope excused himself on the score of images, rectifying the 
mistake upon which Charles had proceeded; but at the same time in- 
sinuated, that he would declare Irene and Constantine heretics, unless 
they restored some lands which formerly belonged tothe church. He 
also took the opportunity of hinting at certain projects which he had 
formed for the exaltation of the Romish church and of the French mon- 
archy.* “I cannot,” said he, “after what the council of Nice has done, 
declare Irene and her son heretics; but I shall declare them to 9 such, 
if they do not restore to me my patrimony in Sicily.” 
In the year 796, Leo Ill. who had: succeeded Adrian in the papacy,- 
‘transmitted to Charles the Roman standard, requesting him to send some 
- person to receive the oath of fidelity ier the Romans, an instance of 
submission with which that monarch was highly flattered. Accordingly 
- in the year 800, we find Charles at Rome, where he passed six days in 
private Gsnference with the pope. On Christmas day, as the king «as- 
sisted at mass in St. Peter’s church, in the midst of the ecclesiastical cer- 
-emonies, and while upon his knees before the altar, the pope advanced 
and put an imperial crown upon his head. As soon as the people per- 
~ ceived it, they exclaimed, “Long life and victory to Charles Augustus, 
__ crowned by the hand of God! Long live the great and pious emperor. 
of the Romans!” The supreme pontiff then conducted him toa mag-— 

- nificent throne,- which had been prepared for the occasion, and as soon 
as he was seated, paid him those honours which “. aie had 
been accustomed to pay to the Roman emperors. o now presented— 
him with the imperial mantle, on being invested wy Charles 
returned to his palace amidst the acclamations of the Palit: “sits 
Favours such as these that were conferred on the French monar chy 

imperiously called for an adequate return, and it is due to Charlemagne - 

to say, that he was by no means deficient in gratitude. His name, and 

those of his’ successors, are consecrated as the saviours and benefactors | 

of the Romanchurch. The Greek emperor had abdicated or forfeited 

his right to the exarchate of Ravenna, and the sword of Pepin, the ft 

ther of Charles, had no sooner wrested it from the graspier meets 
*Millot’s Elements of General History, p, ii. 
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than he conferred it on the Roman pontiff, as a recompense “for the 
remission of his sins and the salvation of his soul.” The splendid do- 
nation was granted in supreme and absolute dominion, and the world 
then beheld, for the first time, a Christian bishop invested with the 
prerogatives of a temporal prince ; the choice of magistrates, and the 
exercise of justice; the imposition of taxes, and the wealth of the pal- © 
“ace of Ravenna. iy 
“Perhaps,” says Gibbon, “the humility of a christian priest should 
have rejected an earthly kingdom which it was noteasy for him to gov- 
“ern without renouncing the virtues of his profession.” I feel no dispo- 
sition to controvert the justice of this remark; but humility does not 
‘appear to have been a very prominent trait in the characters of the 
Roman pontiffs; and the profuse liberality of the French kings, at this 
Pe be not much calculated to promote it among them. By their 
| bounty, the ancient patrimony of the church, which consisted of farms 
and houses, was converted into the temporal dominion of cities and e 
provinces. The cities and islands which had formerly been annexed 
to the Exarchate of Ravenna were now also, by the gratitude of Charles, 
yielded to the pope, to enlarge the circle of the ecclesiastical state; and 
the new emperor lived to behold in his ecclesiastical ally, a greatness 
which, in the cool moments of reflection, he was unable to contemplate 
without jealousy. But Charles died in the year 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
his usual residence, in the seventy-second year of hisage,and forty-sixth 
ofhis reign. He had previously associated his son Louis with him in 
‘the administration of government; and, as if thisgreat man hadforee 
seen the approaching usurpations of the church, he placed the impe- “a 
rial crown upon the altar, and ordered the prince to put it on his own 


rr 
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head, thereby intimating that he held it only of God. ~ : 
The young prince, though very amiable in his disposition and man- 
ners, appears tohave been much inferior to his father in strength of os 


mind. I have already had oecasion to mention him in a former sec- ms ae 
tion as the friend and patron of Claude of Turin. His piety and pa-— 
rental fondness are praised by historians, but his abilities were inade- 
quate to the support of so great a weight of empire. He render do 
himself odious to the clergy, by attempting to reform certain abus 
among them, not foreseeing that this powerful body would not pay the | 
same deference to his authority, which had been yielded to the su pot. 
rior capacity of his father. Three years after his succession to the 
throne, he admitted his eldest son, Lothaire, to a participation of the © 
French and German territories, declared his son Pepin, king of Aqui- * 
out, and Louis king of Bavaria. This division gave offence to his : 
nephew, Bernard, at that time king of Italy, who revolted, and A 
war against his uncle, in contempt of his imperial authority, to which _ 
"he was subject—a rebellious conduct, in which he was encouraged by _ 
he archbishop 0 Milan and the bishop of Cremona, Louis, on this _ 
ion, acted with vigour. He raiseda powerful army, and was nf 
eparing. to cross the Alps, when Bernard was abandoned by his 
ops, and the unfortunate prince, being made prisoner, was condem- 
lose his head. His uncle mitigated the sentence to the loss of 

but the unhappy prinee died three days after the punishment __ 
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_ sacrilege and murder; and to enumerate among his crimes, the march- 
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was inflicted; and Louis, to prevent future troubles, ordered three 
natural sons of Charlemagne to be shut up in a convent. 
In a little time the emperor was seized with keen remorse for his 
conduct. He accused himself of the murder of his nephew, and of ty- 
rannic cruelty to his brothers. In this melancholy humor he was en- 


couraged by the monks; and itat last grew to sucha height, that he | 
impeached himselfin an assembly of the states, and requested the bish- | 


ops to enjoin him public penance. The clergy, now sensible of his 
weakness, set no bounds to their usurpations. The popes concluded 


that they might do any thing under so pious a prince. ‘They did not | 


wait for the emperor’s confirmation of their election; the bishops ex- 
alted themselves above the throne, and the whole fraternity of the 
Catholic clergy claimed an exemption from all civil jurisdiction. Even 


the monks, while they pretended to renounce the world, seemed to as- 


pire to the government of it. 


In the year $22, the three sons of Louis were associated in a rebel- | 


lion against their father,—an unnatural crime, in which they were en- 


couraged by some of the reigning clergy. The emperor, abandoned 


by his army, was made prisoner; and inall probability would have 
lost his crown, had not the nobility pitied their humbled sovereign, and 
by sowing dissensions among the three brothers, contrived to restore 


-him to his dignity. In 832, the three brothers formed a new league 


against their father, and Gregory IV. then pope, went to France in 


the army of Lothaire, the eldest brother, under pretence of accommo- 


dating matters, but in reality with an intention of employing against 
the emperor that power which he derived from him, happy in the op- 
portunity of asserting the supremacy and independence of the Holy 
See. The presence of the pope, in those days of superstition, was 
of itselfsuflicient to determine the fate of Louis. After a deceitful ne- 
gociation, and an interview with Gregory on the part of Lothaire, the 
unfortunate emperor found himself at the mercy of his rebellious sons. 
He was deposed ina tumultuous assembly, and Lothaire proclaimed in 
his stead; after which infamous transaction the pope returned to Rome. 

To give stability to this revolution, and at the same time to conceal 
the deformity of their own conduct;the bishops of Lothaire’s faction 
had recourse to a curious artifice. “A penitent,’ said they, “is in- 


capable of all civil offices; a royal penitent must therefore be incapa- 


ot ble of reigning; let us subject Louis toa perpetual penance; and he | 


can never reascend the throne.” He was accordingly arraigned in an 
assembly of the states, by Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, and condem- 
ned to do penance for life. 


Louis was then prisoner in a monastery at Soissons, and being greatly | 


intimidated, he patiently submitted to a ceremony no less solemn than 


degrading. He prostrated himself on a haircloth, which was spread | 


before the altar, and owned himself guilty of the charges brought against | 


him, in the presence of many bishops, canons, and monks—Lothaire 
being also present, that he might enjoy the sight of his father’s humilia- 
tion. Nor was this all; the degraded emperor was compelled to read 
aloud a written confession, in which he was made to accuse himself of 


ing troops in Lent, calling an assembly on Holy Thursday, and ta- 


il 
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king up arms to defend himself against his rebellious children! So el 
easy is it for superstition to transform into crimes the most innocent, 

and even the most necessary actions. After having made this humilia- a 
ting confession, Louis, at the command of the archbishop, laid aside © a. 
his sword and belt, divested himself of his royal robes, put on the peni- 
tential sackcloth, and retired to the cell that was assigned him. 

But the feelings of nature, and the voice of humanity, at length pre- 
vailed over the prejudices of the age and the policy of the clergy. 
Lothaire became an object of general abhorrence, and his father of m 
compassion. His two brothers united against him, in behalf of that fa- 
ther whom they had contributed tohumble. The nobility returned to 
their obedience, paying homage to Louisas their lawful sovereign; and 
the ambitious Lothaire was obliged to crave mercy in the sight of the 
whole army, at the feet of a parent and an emperor, whom he had ; 
lately ‘insulted. Louis died in the year 840 near Mentz, in the sixty- e 
fourth year of his age,and the twenty-seventh of his reign, leaving to 
his unnatural son Lothaire, a crown,a sword, and a very rich sceptre. 
The bishop of Mentz observing that he had left nothing to his son 
Louis, reminded him that at the least, forgiveness was his duty; “Yes, 

I forgive him,” cried the dying prince, with great emotion; “but tell 
him from me that Ke ought to seek forgiveness of God, for bringing my 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave.”* 

Lothaire succeeded his father in the imperial dignity, and, after a 
reign of fifteen years, took the habit of a monk, that, according to the 
language of those times, he might atone for his crimes, and though he 
had lived a tyrant, diea saint. In this pious disguise he expired, before 
he had worn it a week. — ? 

His father Louis, by a second marriage, had a son who was after- 
wards known by the name of Charles the Bald. At the time of his fa- 
ther’s death, he was only seventeen years of age; but his father, in be- , ~ 
queathing the empire to Lothaire, had stipulated for a portion of terri- 
tory to his youngest child, and the former to fulfil the wishes of hisin-— ar 
dulgent father and intreaties,of a fond mother, consented to resign to 
him a part of his territories. But scarcely was Charles warm in his __ 
seat, when he conspired-with his brother Louis to dispossess Lothaire’ 
ofthe empire. Here fraternal hatred appeared in all its horrors. Ange 
battle was fought at Fontenoy, in Burgundy, than which, fewengage- 
ments that are upon record were more bloody, for 100,000 menare ~ 4 
said to have fallen onthe spot.t Lothaire was defeated, and obliged « 
to abandon France to the arms of his victorious brothers. To secure ~ : 
their conquest the latter applied to the clergy, and with the more con- 
fidence of success, as Lothaire, in order to raise his troops with greater { 
expedition, had promised the Saxons the liberty of renouncing Chris- 
tianity, the very idea of which was abhorred by the church of Rome. “| 
The bishops assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, and after examining the mis- 4 
conduct of the emperor, inquired of the two princes, whether they. ie 
chose to follow his example, or to govern according to the laws of God 
—by which they meant, in enforcing Christianity upon the Saxons. > 


‘heir answer may be easily anticipated. “Receive, then, the king- 


domby the divine authority,” added the pre ates: “we exhort you, ; 
A *Vita Ludov, Pii. passim. +Gibbon’s Rome, vol. ix. ch. 49, ’ 
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we command you to receive it” But Lothaire, by means of his in- 
dulgence to the Saxons, and other expedients, was enabled to raisea 
new army, and to recover his throne.* 


Nothing is more clear, than that the clergy aspired to the right of 


disposing of crowns, which they founded on the ancient Jewish prae- 
They had recourse to the most miserable fic- 


tice of anointing kings. 


tions and sophisms to render themselves independent, 
to take the oath of fidelity, “because sacred hands could not, without 


They refused 


abomination, submit to hands impure!” One usurpation led to another; 
_ abuse constituted right—a quibble appeared a divine law. 
_ sanctified every thing, and the most enormous usurpations of the clergy 


obtained a ready sanction from the slavish superstition of the la- 


Ignorance 


ity. One very popular argument which the former much insisted on 
was, that the splendour of their dignity was to the majesty of the em- 


perorsand kings as the effulgence of the sun to the borrowed light of 


the moon; and therefore they demanded and extorted from crowned 
heads the most extravagant marks of respect and the most debasing 


humiliations. They trumped up acollection of forged acts, knownat 
present by the name of “Tum Dercrerats,” spurious writings, in 
which are supposed the existence of ancient canons, ordaining that no 


provincial council shall be held without the permission of the pope; 


and that all ecclesiastical causes shall be under his jurisdiction. 


The 


words of the immediate successors ofthe apostles are also therein quo- 
_ ted, and they are supposed to have left writings behind them. 
these being written in the wretched style of the eighth century, and 
- the whole filled with blunders of the grossest kind, both historical 
and geographical; the artifice was sufficiently apparent: but they 


had only ignorant persons to deceive. 


All 


These false decretals impos- 


ed upon mankind for eight hundred years, and though the fraud 


was at length detected, the customs established by them still subsist 
in some countries: their antiquit 


prelates that ever disgraced the priesthood. 
the bishops of Treves and Cologne, accused hi 


supplied the place of truith!— 
The papal chair was filled about the middle of the ninth century by 
Nicholas I. one of the most obstinate,’ inflexible, and ambitious 


Even his own clergy, 
m of making himself 


emperor of ale an expression which, though somewhat. strained, 
lly He asserted his dominion over 

» the French clergy, and received appeals from all ecclesiastics dissatis- 
fied with their bishops. Hence he taught the people to acknowledge a 

' supreme tribunal at a distance from their own country, and of course a 
foreign sway. Heissued his orders in the most authoritative style, to 
regulate the disputed succession to the kingdom of Provence. “Let 


~-was not who 


no one prevent the emperor,” says he, “from governing the kingdoms: 


without foundation. 


which he holds in virtue of a succession confirmed by the holy see, and 
by the crownwhich the sovereign pontiff has set on his head.” : 

It is, however, pleasing to find that, deplorable as was the state of 
things, this domineering conduet of the popes did not always go without 
rerhenir ase sae" from some of the clergy themselves. Hincmar, 


archbishop of 
in the most spirited 


” 


Lo 


eims, for example, about the year 875, raised his voice 
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ner against the arrogant pretensions of Adrian 
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3 
II. the successor of Nicholas. ‘This bold and independent prelate desired 
the pope to call to mind that respect and submission which the ancient 
sora had always paid to princes, and to reflect that his dignity gave 
him no right over the government of kingdoms; that he could not be 


-at.the-same time popeand king: that the choice sageererelgn belongs 


to the people; that anathemas ill applied haye no effect upon the soul; 
and that free men are not to be enslaved by a bishop of Rome.* But 
the voice of an individual is easily drowned in the clamours of a mob. 
The evil proceeded in defiance of the expostulation of Hincmar.— 
About the year 877, Pope John VIII. convened a council at Troyes, in 
France, one of the canons of which is sufliciently remarkable to be 
adduced as aspecimen of the spirit of the times. It expressly asserts, 
that “the powers of ihe world shall not dare to seat themselves in the 
presence of the bishops, unless desired.” 


To dwell minutely upon this subject; and to illustrate the reign of 


. the antichristian power by a copious detail of historical facts, though 


an easy task, would require more room than can be conveniently al- 
lotted to such a discussion in this sketch.’ The reader will probably 


be satisfied with this concise detail. [ndeed all our historians, civil — 


and ecclesiastical, agree in describing ihe tenth century of the Chris- 
tian era as the darkest epoch in the annals of mankind. “ The his- 
tory of the Roman pontiffs that lived in this [tenth] century,” says the 
learned Mosheim, “is a history of so many monsters, and not of men;. 


~and exhibits a horrible series of the most flagitious, tremendous, and 


complicated crimes, as all writers, even those of the Romish commun- 
ion, unanimously confess.” Nor. was the state of things much better’ 
in the Greek church at this period; as a proof of which, the same 
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learned writer instances the example of Theophylact, patriarch of Con- ~_ 


stantinople. “This exemplary prelaté, who sold every ecclesiasti- 


_cal benefice as soon as it became vacart, had in his stable above two; 


_ sed his joy at that grand event, he returned to the altar to finish t 


thousand hunting horses, which he fed'with pignuts, pistachios, dates,, 
dried grapes, figs steeped in the most exquisite wines, to all which he _ 
added the richest perfumes. One Holy Thursday, as he was celebra- 


ting high mass, the groom brought him the joyful news that one of his. _ i‘ 
favourite mares had foaled: upon which he: threw oe the om oie 
h 


left the church, and ran in rapture to the stable, whe 


divine service, which he had left interrupted during his absence.”f 
To avoid the necessity of recurring to a topic so replete with every 


thing that can excite disgust in the mind of a bumble Christian, I~ 


shall take leave of it by a short review of the state of things as they — 
existed in the middle of the eleventh century. 

In the year 1056, Henry LV. surnamed the Great, though only five: 
ycars old, ascended the throne of his father as emperor of Germany. 
During the first years of his reign, the empire was harassed with civil. 
wars, and Italy was a prey to intestine disorders. Nicholas Il. then 


filled the pontifical chair; and he caused a council to be convened 
which consisted of a hundred and thirteen bishops, who passed a de- 
cree, by which it was ordained, that in future sardinals only should: 
— elect the pope, and that the election sho 


be confirmed by the rest: 
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of the Roman clergy and the people, “saving the honour,” it was ad- 
ded, “due to our dear son Henry, now king; and who, if it please 
God, shall one day be emperor, according to the privilege which we have 
already conferred upon him; and saving the honour of his successors, 
on whom the apostolic see shall confer the same high privilege.” 

There resided at this time at Rome, one Hildebrand, a monk of the 
order of Cluny, who had recently been created a cardinal; a man of a 
restless, fiery, and enterprising disposition; but chiefly remarkable for 
his furious zeal for the pretensions of the church. He was born at 
Soana in Tuscany, of obscure parents, brought up at Rome, and had 
frequently been employed by that court to manage various politi- 
cal concerns which required dexterity and resolution, and he had ren- 
dered himself famous in all parts of Italy for his zea] and intrepidity. 
Hildebrand had interest enough to procure himself to be elected to 
the pontifical chair, in the year 1073, by the title of Gregory VII. and 
the papacy has not produced 2 more extraordinary character. “ All 
that the malice or flattery of « multitude of writers have said of this 
pope, is concentrated ina portrait of him drawn by a Neapolitan art- 


_ ist, in which Gregory is represented as holding a crook in one hand, 


and a whip in the other, tramplng sceptres under his feet, with St. Pe- 


ter’s net and fishes on either side of him.”* Gregory was installed by 


_ the people of Rome, without consulting the emperor, as had hitherto 


been customary; but though Henry had not been consulted upon the 
occasion, Gregory prudently waited for his confirmation of the choice 
before he assumed the tiara. He obtained it by this mark of submis- 
sion; the emperor confirmed his election, and the new pontiff was not 


“dilatory in pulling off the mask, for in a little time he raised a storm 
_ which fell with violence upon ‘he head of Henry, and shook all the 


thrones in Christendom. He began his pontificate with excommuni- 
cating every ecclesiastic who should receive a benefice from a layman, 
and every layman by whom such benefice should be conferred. This 
was engaging the church in an open war with all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. But the thunder of the koly see was more particularly directed 


: _ against Henry, who, sensible of his danger and anxious to avert it, wrote 
a submissive letter to Gregory, and the latter pretended to take him 


in favour, after severely reprimanding him for the crimes of simony 


and debauchery, of which he now confessed himself guilty. The pope 


-at the same time proposed a crusade, the object of which was to deliver 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem from the hands of the Turkish infidels; 


‘offering to head the Christians in person, and desiring Henry to serve 


asa volunteer under his command! 
Gregory next formed the project of making himself lord of Christen- 


_ dom, by at once dissolving the jurisdiction which kings and emperors , 


had hitherto exercised over the various orders of the clergy, and sub- 
jecting to papal authority all temporal princes, rendering their domin- 
ions tributary to the see of Rome; and however romantic the un- 
dertaking may appear, it was not altogether without success. Solomon, 
king of Hungary, was at that time dethroned by his cousin Geysa, and 
fled to Henry for protection, renewing his homage to the latter as head 
of the empire. Gregory, who favoured the cause of the usurper, ex- | 
* Voltaire’s Universal History, vol. i. ch. 36. 
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_ ging in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to the pope as vicar of Christ, 
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claimed against this act of submission, and said ina letter to Solomon, 
“ You ought to know, that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the Ro- 
man church; and learn, that you will incur the indignation of the holy 
see,if you do not acknowledge that you hold your dominions of the 
pope and not of the emperor.” This presumptuous declaration, and 
the neglect with which it was treated, brought the quarrel between the 
empire and the church to a crisis: it was directed to Solomon, but in- 
‘tended for Henry. - 

Hitherto the princes of Christendom had enjoyed the right of no- 
minating bishops and abbots, and of giving them investiture by the 
ring and crosier. The popes, on their part, had been accustomed to 

send legates to the emperors to entreat their assistance, to obtain their 

confirmation, or to desire them to come and receive papal sanction. - 
‘Gregory, now resolving to push the claim of investitures, sent two of 

his legates to summon Henry to appear before himas a delinquent, be- 

cause he still continued to bestow investitures, notwithstanding the pa- 
pal decree to the contrary: adding, that if he failed to yield obedience 
to the church, he must expect to be excommunicated and dethroned. 

This arrogant message, from one whom he regarded as his vassal, — 
greatly provoked Henry, who abruptly dismissed the legates, and lost 
no time in convoking an assembly of princes and dignified ecclesiastics 
at Worms; where, after mature deliberation, they came to this con- 
clusion, that Gregory having usurped the chair of St. Peter, by indi- - 
rect means, infected the church of God with many novelties and abu- 
ses, and deviated from his duty to his sovereign in several instances, 
the emperor, by the supreme authority derived from predecessors, - 
ought to divest him of his dignity, and appoint a successor. Henry, 
consequently, sent an ambassador to Rome with a formal deprivation —__ 
of Gregory: who, in his turn, convoked a council, at which were pre- 
sent one hundred and ten bishops, who unanimously agreed that the — 
pope-had just cause to depose Henry, to annul the oath of age ; 
which the princes and states had taken in his favour, and to prohibit 
them from holding any correspondence with him on pain of excommu- 
nication. And this execrable sentence was immediately fulminated 
against the emperor and his adherents. “In the name of Almight 
God, and by your authority,” said Gregory, addressing the members of : 
the council, “I prohibit Henry from governing the Teutonic kingdom 
and Italy. I release all Christians from their oath of allegiance to him; 
and I strictly forbid all persons to serve or attend him asa king.” 

This is the first instance of a pope presuming to deprive a sovereign 4 
of hiscrown; but unhappily it was too flattering to ecclesiastical pride 4 
to be the last. No preceding prelate had hitherto dared to use such 
imperious language as Gregory; for though Louis, the son of Charles 
the great, had been deposed by his bishops, there was at Jeast some col- 
our for that step; they condemned him in appearance only to do pub- 


lic penance. e we 
_ The circular letters written by Gregory breathe the same spirit as his 
sentence of deposition. In them he repeatedly asserts, that “bishops 
are superior to kings, and made to judge = Meee ll 
ok: land presumptuous. His object is said to have been that of enga- 
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all the potentates of the earth, and to establish at Rome an annual as- 
sembly of bishops, by whom the contests which from time to time 
might arise between kingdoms and sovereign states, were to be decided, 

the rights and pretensions of princes to be examined, and the fate of 
nations and empires determined. 

Gregory well knew what consequences would result from the shin. 
ders of the church. The bishops in Germany immediately came over 
to his party, and drew with them many of the nobles. The Saxons 
took the opportunity of revolting: even the emperor’s favourite Guelf, 
a nobleman to whom he had given the duchy of Bavaria, supported the 
mal-contents with that very power which he owed to his sovereign’s 
bounty; and the princes and prelates who had assisted in deposing 
Gregory, gave up their monarch to be tried by the pope, who was re- 
quested tocome to Augsburg for that purpose. 

To avoid the odium of this impending trial, Henry took the strange 
resolution of suddenly passing the Alps, accompanied only by afew do- 
mestics, and of throwing himself at the feet of Gregory, in order to im- 

_ plore his absolution. ‘The pontiff was at that time on a visit to the 
~ countess or duchess Matilda, at Canosa, a fortress on the Appenines. 
At the gateof this mansion, the emperor presented himself as an hum- 
ble penitent. He alone was admitted within the outer court, where, 
_ being stripped of his robes, and wrapped in sackcloth, he was compelled 
to remain three days, in the month of January (A. D. 1077) barefoot 
and fasting, before he was permitted to kiss the feet of his holiness!! 
The indulgence was, however, at length granted him—he was permit- 
te | to throw himself at the feet of the haughty pontiff, who conde- 
-scendcd to grant him absolution, after he had sworn obedience to the 
“pope in all: things, and promised to submit to his solemn decision at 
Augsburgh; so that Henry reaped nothing but disgrace and mortifica- 


tion from his journey, while the pontiff, elate with triumph, and now _ 


onsidering himself as the lord and master of all the crowned heads in 
Christendom, said in severalagt his letters, that “it was his duty to” 
ar down the pride of kings.” 
Happily for Henry, all sense of propriety and of common decency 
was not banished from the earth. The princes of Italy were disgusted 
with the strange accommodation that had taken place between him 
andthe pope. They never could forgive the insolence of the latter, 
nor the abject humility of the former. But their indignation at Grego- 
AY sarrogance over-balanced their detestation of their - monarch’s mean- 
sss. He took advantage of this temper, and, by a change of fortune 
prune unknown to the German emperors, ‘fonids a strong party in 
Italy, when abandoned by his own subjects. All Lombardy took up 
"ior against the pope, while the latter was raising all Germany against 
“the ee The former had recourse to every art to procure the 
election of another emperor in Germany, while Henry, on his part, 
left nothing undone to persuade the people of Italy to choose another 
pope. The Germans chose Rodolph, Duke of Suabia, who was sol-— 
emnly crowned at Meniz; and this » Gregory an opportunity of 
exercising all his finesse i in ordel to 
He affected to be displeased that Rod Iph was consecrated without 
his order. He had deposed Henry nt it was still in his ‘power 
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| to pardon him—he therefore declared that he would acknowledge as 
‘emperor and king of Ge many, that claimant who should be most sub- _ y 
| missive to theholy see. = = we 
| But Henry was not now to be duped. He chose rather to trust to 
) the valour of his arms than to the generosity of the pope, and therefore 
| marched his troops against his rival, Rodolph, whom he defeated in sev- 
{ eralengagements. Gregory seeing no hopes of submission, thundered 
i 

| 


ee 


out a second sentence of excommunication, in which, after depriving 
Henry of strength in combat, and condemning him never to be victorious— 
- he desires the world to take notice thatit is in the pope’s power to take 
| away empires, kingdoms, principalities, &c. and to bestow them on 
| whom he pleases. The whole concludes with the following extraordi- 
| nary apostrophe to the apostles, Peter and Paul: “ Make all men sen- a 
sible that, as you can bind and loose every thingsin heaven, you can al- 
soupon earth, take from or give to every one according to his deserts, 
empires, kingdoms, and principalities. Let the kings and princes of the 
age instantly feel your power, that they may not dare to despise_the or- . ~ 
| ders of your church; and let your justice be so speedily ececated aE Nea 
| Henry, that nobody may doubt of his falling by your means and not 
by chance.’”* ~ 2 ae 
But the apostles were either deaf to the prayer of their pretended suc- 
| cessor or declined their co-operation withit. Henry triumphed over = 
| his enemies. Rodolph had his hand cut off in a battle which was 
| fought with great fury near Mersburgh, in Saxony, and, discouraged by a. 
the misfortune of their chief, his. followers gave way. Rodolph, per- 
ceiving his end approaching, ordered the amputated member t 
brought him, and thus addressed his officers. “ Behold the hand \ 
which I took the oath of allegiance to Henry—an oath which, at the 
instigation of Rome, I have violated, in perfidiously aspiring to an hon- 
our that was not due to me.” ion 
‘The affairs of Henry now revived apace. Anew pope was elected, 
who took the title of Clement III. and the emperor, thus delivere 
from his formidable antagonist, soon dispersed the rest of his enemi 
in Germany, and proceeded to Italy, to settle the new pontiff in the f 
lchair. The gates of Rome being shut against him, he was co 
pelled to attack the city in form. After a siege of two years, it w ; 
taken by assault, and with difficulty saved from pillage; but Gregory _ 
retired into the castle of St. Angelo, from whence he hurled defiance, 
and fulminated his thunder against the conqueror. The siege of St. 
Angelo was now prosecuted with vigour, but inthe absence of Henry, 
Gregory found means to escape, and died soon after at Salerno, A. D. 
» 1085.) His last words were, “J have loved justice and hated iniquity; — 
therefore I die in exile.”t nee t 
But the troubles of Henry did not terminate with the lifeof Gregory. = 
The pontiffs who succeeded, proved as inimical to his peace andi. 7am 
tranquillity as their predecessor had bee Urban II. contrived,in 
conj ith the countess Matilda, to seduce the emperor’s son i ee. 
gainst his father. This young prince, whose name was 
med the title of king of Italy, and succeeded so wellinhis = 
that the greater part of the cities of Italy and their nobles ac- Re oS 
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| --knowledged him as their sovereign. The emperor, despairing of be- 
ing able to reduce him to obedience by arms, assembled the German 
: Prnceber ho put the delinquent to the ban of the empire,* and decla- 
. rel hie brother Henry king of the Romans. Two years afterwards, both 
Conrad and the pope died—the latter being succeeded in the papal 
chair by Paschal II. (another Grégory) and the former by his younger 
brother Henry, as king of Italy. “Vuk ey 
' The new pope was scarcely invested with office ere he contrived to 
“excite young Henry to rebel against his father. He called a council, 
to which he summoned the aged monarch; andas the latter did not obey 
- the citation, he excommunicated him for the schisms which he had intro- 
_. duced into the’church; stimulating his son to rebellion by alleging that 
he was bound to take upon himself the reins of government, as he could 
not acknowledge an excommunicated king or father. Jn vain did the 
emperor use every paternal remonstrance to dissuade his son from pro- 
ceeding to extremities; the breach became wider, and each prepared 
for the decision of the sword. . But the son, dreading his father’s mili- 
tary superiority, and confiding in his tenderness, had recourse to a strat- 
__agem as base as it was effectual. He threw himself unexpectedly at 
the emperor’s feet, and implored pardon for his undutiful behaviour, 
which he attributed to the influence of evil counsellors. In. conse- 
oe _ quence of this submission, he was taken into fayour by his indulgent — 
eed parent, who instantly dismissed his army. The ungrateful youth then 
revealed the perfidy that was in his heart; he ordered his father to 
be confined—assembled a diet of his own confederates, at which the 
___ pope’s legate presided, and repeated the sentence of excommunication 
___ against the emperor, whose dignity was instantly transferred to his re- 
bellious son. 


Taree 


fae. dhe archbishops of Mentz and Cologne were sent as deputies to the 
:” old emperor, to intimate his deposition and demand his regalia. Hen- 
__ry received this deputation with equal surprise and concern: and fin- | 


- ding that the chief accusation against him was “the scandalous man- 


%,° _-ner in which he had set {per wae to sale,” he thus addressed the au- 
ie _ dacious ecclesias ies: “ If I have prostituted the benefices of the church 


for hire, you you selves are the most proper persons to convict me of 
_ that simony. " Say then, I conjure you, in the name of the eternal God! 
ae what have I exacted, or what have Ireceived, for having promoted you 
to the dignities that you now enjoy?” They acknowledged that he 
__ was innocent, so far as regarded their preferments. “ And yet,” conti- | 
hana “the archbishopricks of Mentzand Cologne, being two of the 
best inmy gift, 1 might have filled my coffers by exposing them to sale. 


ri 
I bestowed them, however, upon you, out of free grace and favour, and 
Ee a worthy return you make to my benevolence! Do not, I beseech you, 
_ become abettors of those who have lifted up their hands against their 
4 Jord and master in defiance of faith, gratitude, and allegiance.” 
__As the-unfeeling prelates, deaf to this pathetic address, insisted on — 
__ his compliance with the object of thaigieaeeon, Plonry betivetl aad put 


hy). The word BAN originally signified bannet, afterwards edict, and lastly, a decla- 
me ration of outlawry, which was thus intimated. | “© We declare thy wie Ss idlovc, thy x 
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| on his regal ornaments; then returning to the apartment he had left, % 
|. and seating himself on a chair of state, he renewed his remonstrance 
in these words: “ Here are the marks of that royalty with whichI was 
| invested by God, and the princes of the empire; if you disregard the . 
wrath of heaven, and the eternal reproach of mankind, so much as to ee 
* Jay violent hands on meee sovereign, you may strip me of them. Iam 
not ina condition to defend myself.” “t : 5 ae 
Regardless of these expostulations, the two archbishops snatched 3 
the crown from his head, and dragging him from his chair, forcibly ~~ 
pulled off hisrobes. While thus employed, Henry exclaimed,“ Great 
God, (the tears. flowing down his venerable cheeks) thou art the Gog. a 
of vengeance, and wilt repay this outrage. I have sinned I own, and 
merited such shame by the follies of my youth; but thou wilt not fail 
to punish those traitors for their violence, ingratitude and perjury.” . 
_ To such a degree of wretchedness was this prince afterwards redu- - 
ced by the barbarity of his son, that, destitute of the common necessa- 
ries of life, he entreated the bishop of Spire, whom he had promoted ~ 
to that see, to grant him a canonry for. his subsistence, representing — 
that he was capable of performing the office of,“ chanteér or reader? 
Disappointed in that humble request, he shed a flood of tears,andtur- 
ning to those that were present, said, with a. deep sigh, “ ly dear = 


friends, at least have pity upon my condition, for I am touched by the hand 
of the Lord.” . met Dp : yar ah 
Yet in the midst of these distresses, when every one thought his 
urage was utterly extinguished, and his soul overwhelmed by « 
tence, Henry found means to escape from custody and reac 
Cologne, where he was recognized as lawful emperor. Rep 
next to the Netherlands, he found friends who raised a considera 
body of men to assert his claims and facilitate his restoration ; he also. 
issued circular letters, calling upon the princes of Christendom to in- — 
terest themselves in his cause. He even wrote to the pope,intima- __ 
ting that he was inclined to an accommodation, provided it cou S 
settled without prejudice to his cause. But before any thing mat 
could be executed in his favour, Henry died at Liege (Aug. 7. 
in the fifly-sixth year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his reighs, 
was a prince of great courage and excellent endowments both of be 
and mind. In his appearance there was an air of dignity which s 
the greatness of his soul. He possessed a natural fund of eloqu 1ce 
-. and vivacity, his temper was placid and merciful, his kindness and be- 
| nevolence extensive, and his life exhibited an admirable pattern of for- 


titude and resignation.* ; ig 
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abodes of indolence and vice, meekly retired into the sequestered val- 
lies of Piedmont. Finding there a race of men unarrayed in hostile 
armour, uncontaminated by the doctrines and commandments of an 
apostate church, unambitious in their temper, and simple in their man- 
ners, she preferred their society, and among them took up her abode. 
The turbulence of the times, which drove many from the more fertile 
plains of France and Italy, in search of freedom and tranquillity, great- 
ly augmented the population of this remote district; and, in the ninth 
“century, the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven had been held forth 


among them with considerable clearness and ability by Claude, bishop 
_of Turin.* eS 


Remote from the influence of noisy parties, and little conversant 
with literature, we can scarcely expect any notice of them, until their 
increase and prosperity excited the attention of ambition and avarice, 
and occasioned it to be rumoured in the neighbouring ecclesiastical 
states, that a numerous people occupied the southern vallies of the Alps, 
whose faith and practice differed from those of the Romish church; 


_ who paid no tithes, offered no.mass, worshipped no saints, nor had re- 
_ course to any of the prescribed means for redeeming their souls from 


purgatory. 
The archbishops of Turin, Milan, and other cities, heard this report 


- with anxiety, and the necessary measures were accordingly adopted 


for ascertaining its truth or falsehood; the former turning out to be 
the result, and finding that these people were not to be controlled by 
the authority and denunciations of the church of Rome, the aid of the 
civil power was demanded. ‘The princes and nobles of the adjacent 
countries at first refused to disturb them; they had beheld with plea- 


sure their simple manners, their uprightness and integrity, their readi- 


sae 
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Ap ness to oblige, and their fidelity in the discharge of all the duties of 


civil and social life. The clamour of the Romish clergy, however, ul- 


_ timately prevailed, and the civil power was armed against the peacea- 


.| 


ble and inoffensive inhabitants of the vallies. Scaffolds were erected © 


and fires kindled at Turin and other cities around them. The forti- | 
tude and confidence of the martyrs, however, increased as their faith | 


and constancy were tried. “Favour me,” said Catalan Girard, who 
was one of their number, as he sat upon the funeral pile at Reuel— 


~ favour me with those two flint stones,” which he saw near him. Be- — 
ing handed to him, he added, as he threw them to the ground, “ Sooner © 


shall I eat these stones, than you shall be able by persecution to de- 
stroy the religion for which I die.”t , 
Multitudes, however, fled like innocent and defenceless sheep from 


a 


_ these devouring wolves. They crossed the Alps; and travelled in ey- 


is 
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ery direction, as providence and the prospect of safety conducted them, 
into Germany, England, France, Italy, and other countries. There 
they trimmed their lamps and shone with new lustre. Their worth 
every where drew attention, and their doctrine formed increasing cir- 
cles around them. The storm which threatened their destruction, 
only scattered them as the precious seeds of the future glorious re- 

* See chap. iv. sect. i. and L Hist. Generale des Eglises Vaud, par Giles Juan Ties 


ger, ch. 20, 21,22, 28. Rankin’s Hist. France, vol. iii. 
+ Perrin’s Hist. of the Vaudois, p. ii. b. 2. ¢, 4. 
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ral of the bishops wrote against him, most bitterly complaining of his 


' shocked at its heretical contents, summoned a council at Vercelli, at 
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formation of the Christian church.* In the present section, we shall i 
endeavour to mark their dispersion into different countries, and the ‘g | 
treatment they met with during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, pri- ~ 

or to the appearance of Peter Waldoof Lyons. Our materials of in- 
‘formation are scanty, and even those we must be content to receive 

chiefly from their implacable enemies; but by a little patient research 

and the aid of discriminating judgment in selecting the probable from 

the fictitious, we shall be furnished with some interesting information - - 
relative to this obscure portion of their history. 

Bat before we proceed, it may be proper to remark, that about the 
middle of the eleventh century, and during the pontificate of Pope Leo 
IX. (A. D, 1050) rose up Berenearius, a person of great learning 
and talents, who denied the doctrine of the real presence, as it was then 
commonly termed; and by writing against it, called forth all the learn- 
ed of the church of Rome to defend the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Berengarius was a native of France, educated under Fulbert, 
bishop of Chartras, a very learned man; and taking orders in the- 
church, became deacon of St. Maurice, and ultimately archbishop of 
Angers, in the province of Anjou. He was also principal of the. 
academy of Tours. The prevalent sentiment of his day relative 
to the eucharist was, that the bread was the identical body, and 
the. wine the very blood of Christ—not only figuratively, but sub- 
stantially and properly. Berengarius, on the contrary, insisted that 
the body of Christ is only in the heavens; and that the elements of 
bread and wine are merely the symbols of his body and blood.. Seve- 


heresy; but not feeling the force of their arguments, Berengarius re- 
mained unmoved; and defended his opinions with the utmost pertina- 
city. He wrote a letter on the subject to Lanfrank, who was at that. 
time at the head of the convent of St. Stephens at Caen“in Norman- | 
dy, and called from thence by William the Conqueror to be Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which being opened while the latter was from home, 


Pom 4 


was officiously transmitted by the convent to Pope Leo. The PontifR = 


which Berengarius was commanded to be present. His friends, how- _ 


ever, advised him against going, and he consequently sent two persons | 
™_ 


fo attend the council, and answer in his behalf. Lanfrank also was 
resent and pleaded. me Berengarius, but the latter was condemned, 


_ the two persons who appeared for him imprisoned, and Lanfrank com- 


manded by the Popeto draw up a refutation of the heresy of Beren- ie 
garius, on pain of being himself reputed a heretic; with which in- 
junction he thought it prudent to comply. This example was followed 
also by the council of Paris, summoned the very same year by Henry any 
J. in which Berengarius and his numerous adherents were threatened — 

with all sorts of evils both spiritual and temporal—evils which were in 


i part executed against the heretical prelate, for the monarch deprived 


_ him of allhis revenues. But neither threatenings nor fines, nor the ~ 
_ decrees of Synods, could shake the firmness of his mind, or oblige him — Fe 
toretract his sentiments. In jhe mean while, the opinions of Beren- 


af garins were every where spreading rapidly, insomuch that if we may 


*Rankin’s Hist. of France, vol. iii. p. 193—198. 
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ae credit cotemporary writers, “his doctrine had corrupted all the Eng- 
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lish, Italian, and French nations.” Thuanus adds, that “in Germany 
were many of the same doctrine, and that Bruno, bishop of ‘Treves, 
‘banished them all out of his diocess, sparing only their blood.” Du- 
ring the remainder of the life of Leo IX. Berengarius and his friends 
enjoyed a temporary respite, butno sooner had Victor II, succeeded to 

_ the pontifical chair, than the flame of religious discord was rekindled, 
and a council wasassembled at Tours, in 1055, to examine anew the 
doctrine of Berengarius, At this council the famous Hildebrand, who 
was afterwards created Pope Gregory VII. appeared in the character 
_of legate, and opposed this new doctrine with the utmost vehemence. 
_ Berengarius was also present at thisassembly, and overawed by threats, 
rather than convinced by argument, he professed to abandon his opin- 
ions, solemnly abjured them in the presence of the council, and made 
his peace with the church. In this, however, he appears to have been 
insincere, forsoon after this period he taught anew, though with more 
circumspection, the opinions he had formerly professed. ‘The account 
of his perfidy reaching Rome, he was summoned to attend a council 
which was convened there in 1059, and on this occasion, so terrified 
was Berengarius, that he declared his readiness to embrace and adhere 
te the doctrines which that venerable assembly should think. proper to 
_ impose upon him. A confession of faith was accordingly drawn up, 
which he publiclysigned and ratified by an oath. In that confession 
the following declaration was contained—that the bread and wine af- 
ter consecration were not only a sacrament, butalso the real body and 
ood of Jesus Christ; and that this body and blood were handled by 


‘ i the priests. and Cuunes by the faithfal, not sacramentally, but in re- 


ality and truth, as other sensible objects are. This doctrine was so 
Beeonstrously absurd; it was such an impudent insult upon common 
sense and the very first principles of reason, that it is impossible it 
could impose upon the acute mind of Berengarius for a moment, nor 
could it possibly become the object of his serious belief, and his con- 


duct almost immediately after, proved that his profession of it was an. 
odious act of dissimulation ; for no sooner was he returned into France > 


_ than he expressed the utmost detestation and abhorrence of the doc- 
_trines he had been obliged to profess at Rome, solemnly abjured them 


sp his discourse and writings; and returned zealously to the pene 
eg 


and defence of his real opinion. ay 
The controversy, however, was still prolonged during many years, 
‘and a multitude of writings on both sides of the question were contin- 


— ually issuing, and the followers of Berengarius every where increasing. 


lis adversaries now had recourse to the seducing ‘influence of soft and 
friendly expostulation, to engage him to dissemble anew; or, in other 
words, to return from his pretended apostacy; but these proved inef- 
fectual. At length, Gregory VII. was raised to the papal chair, a man 
whose enterprising spirit no difficulties nor opposition could discour- 
age. This prelate, resolving to put an end to this wide- “spreading con- 


troversy, sent i an order to Berengarius to repair to Rome in the year 


1078. Gregory had a high esteem for the latter, and though, to silence. _ 

the clamours of the multitude, he found it necessary to oppose him, he — 

did it with all possible mildness. He permitted Berengarius to draw 
ay 
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\) up anew confession of his faith, and to renounce that which he had 

j formerly sworn to abide by. 

This new confession not proving satisfactory to his enraged advera- 
ries, though Gregory himself approved it, a second was drawn up, — 
| which was indeed less vague and equivodal, but then it contained all 
| the quintessence ‘of absurdity which characterized. the original one; 

for he now professed to believe that “the bread and. wine were, b 
the mysterious influences of the holy prayer, andthe words of Christ, 
substantially changed into the true, proper, and vivifying body and 
blood of Christ.” No sooner had he made this strange declaration 
‘than the pope loaded: him with caresses and sent him back to France, 

|. graced with the most honourable testimonies ofhis liberality and friend- 

| ~ ship. Solemn however as the declaration had been at Rome, Beren- 

| garius had no sooner returned to his residence than he began to com- - 
| pose an elaborate refutation of his last confession, which excited afresh 

. the flames of theological. controversy. Berengarius, however, amidst 
the clamour of his enraged adversaries, from this time observed \a pro- 

found silence. Disgusted with a controversy in which the first prin- ee 
ciples of reason were so impudently insulted, and exhausted by an op- 
position .which he was unable to overcome, he abandoned all his 
worldly concerns and retired into solitude, to pass the remainder of his 


\e 


days in fasting, prayer, and the exercise. of piety.. In the year 1088 Z 
death puta period to the affliction which he suffered in his retirement, a 
| eceasioned by a-bitter reflection upon the dissimulation he had been ee 
| 


guilty of at Rome; leaving behind him, in the minds of the people, 
a deep i impression ‘of his extraordinary sanctity, and his followers were: 
as numerousas his fame was illustrious.”* This controversy was too 
remarkable to be wholly passed over in this place, but having said 


| thus much of it, I now pass on toa more pleasing and profitable subject. ss 
. A little before the year 1140, Evervinus of Stainfield, in the diocess 
| of Cologne, in Germany, addressed a letter to the celebrated Saint 


Bernard, concerning certain heretics in his neighbourhood. This let- 
ter has been preserved by Mabillon, and the learned Dr. Allix hasfur- 
-nished us with a translation of it in his Remarks on the Ancient *] f 
Churches of Piedmont, p. 140. A few extracts from it willenableus 
to form some judgment concerning this class of men. Lvervinus was. | 
much perplexed in his mind about them; and to obtain asolutionof © 
is doubts, he wrote as follows, to the renowped Bernard, whose word, ‘a 


at that time, was as law throughout Christendom. pa 
“There have lately been some heretics discovered among us near 
Cologne, of whom some have with satisfaction returned again to the ra 


church. One that was a bishop among them and his companions, openly * 
opposed usin the assembly of the clergy and laity, the lord archbis! op 
himself being present, with many of the nobility, maintaining eir a “ 
heresy from the words of Christ and his Apostles. But finding that — se 
‘ _ they” made nojimpression, they desired that a day might be fixed, | 
upon which they might bring along with them men skilful in their 
| faith, promising to return to the church, provided their teachers 
| | were unable to answer their opponents; but that otherwise t ey 
would rather die than depart from their judgment. Upon this de ec- 
r sn ii, Cent. xi. part il. ry 
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laration, having been admonished to repent for thee age they were 
seized by the people in their excess of zeal, and burnt to death; and, 
what is most astonishing, they came to the stake, and endared ide 
torment of the flames, not only with patience, but even with joy. 
In this case, O holy father, were I present with you, I should be 
glad to ask you, how these members of Satan could persist in their 
heresy with such constancy and courage as is rarely to be found 
among the most religious in the faith of Christ. 
_ “Their heresy is this:—They say that the church is only among 
themselves, because they alone follow the ways of Christ, and imi- 
tate the apostles, not. seeking secular gains, possessing no property, | 
following the pattern of Christ who was himself perfectly poor, nor 
permitted his disciples to possess any thing.* Whereas ye, say 
they to us, join house to house and field to field, seeking the things 
of this world—yea, even your monks and cegular canons possess all 
these things—describing themselves as the poor of Christ’s flock, 
who have no certain abode, fleeing from one city to anothér, like 
sheep in the midst of wolves—enduring . persecution with the apostles ~ 
and martyrs; though strict in their manner of life, abstemious, la- 
borious, devout and holy,and seeking only what is needful for bodily 
gplistengnce, living as men who are not of the world. But you, say they, 
lovers of the world, have peace with the world because ye are of it. 
False apostles, who adulterate the word of God, seeking their own 
things, have misled you and your ancestors. Whereas we and our 
fathers having been born and brought up in the apostolic doctrine, 
have continued in the grace of Christ, and shall continue so to the end. 

“By their fruits ye shall know then,” saith Christ; and our fruits are 
the footsteps of Christ. ‘The apostolic dignity, say they, is corrupted 
by engaging itselfin secular affairs, while it sits inthe chair of Peter. 
They donot hold the baptism of infants, alleging that passage of the 
gospel, “ He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved.” They | 
place no confidence in the intercession of saints; and all things obser- | 
ved in the church which have not been established by Christ himselfor_ 
his apostles, they call superstitious. They donot admit of any purga- 

tory fire after death, contending that the souls, as soon as they depart 
out of the bodies, do enter into rest or punishment, proving it from that — 
passage of Solomon, “Which way soever the tree falls, whether to the | 

_. south or to the north, there it lies,’ by which means they make void 

all the prayers and oblations of believers for the deceased. 

__ “We therefore beseech you, holy father, to employ your care and © | 
watchfulness against these manifold mischiefs; and that. you would be 
pleased to direct your pen against these wild ‘beasts of the reeds, not. 
thinking it sufficient toanswer us that the tower of David, to which we 
may betake ourselves for refuge, is sufficiently fortified th bulwarks, 
that a thousand bucklers hang on the wallsof it, allshields of mighty 

-men. For we desire, father, for the sake of us simple ones, and that | 
are slow of understanding, you would be pleased by your study, to gath- ; 
er all these arms into one place, that they may be the more readily — 
found, and more powerful to resist these monsters. _ I must inform you 


* We shell’ sbiekson hereafter to believe we in thisg ] particular Evervinus misre- 


presented them. 
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ee also, that those ofthem who have returned to our church, tell us, that 
| they had great numbers of their persuasion scattered almost every where, 
\) and that amongst them were many of our clergy and monks. And as for 
|. those who were burnt, they, in the defence they made for themselves, 
t told us, that this heresy had been concealed from the time ofthe mar- 
}/ tyrs—and that it had existed in Greece and other countries.” 

The letter of Evervinus had all the effect upon Bernard which he 
| could desire. ‘Themighty champion immediately prepared himself for 
| the combat. He’was then publishing a set of sermons on the Canti- 
cles, and in the 65th and 66th of them he enters the lists most vehe- 
mently with these heretics. He is extremely offended with them for 
riding the Catholics because they baptized infants, and prayed for the 
ead, and asserted purgatory—condemns their scrupulous refusal to 
swear at all, which, according to him, was one of their peculiarities— 
upbraids them with their secrecy in the observance of their religious 
rites, not considering the necessity which persecution imposed upon 
them—finds fault with a practice among them of dwelling with women 
in the same house withont being married to them, by which we are no 
doubt to understand, that they did not think it necessary to solem- 
nize their marriages according to the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome, though he expresses himself as knowing very little of the _ 
manners of the sect; and from the numberless rumours propagated — 
against them, he suspects them of hypocrisy. Yethis testimony in fa- 
vour oftheir general conduct seems to overbalance all his invectives. ~ 
“If,” says he, “you ask them of their faith, nothing can be more Chris- | 
tian; if you observe their conversation, nothing can be more blameless, — 
and what they speak, they prove by deeds. You may see a man, for 
the testimony of his faith, frequent the church, honour the elders, offer 
his gift, make his confession, receive the sacrament. What more like 
a Christian? As to life and manners, he circumvents no man, over- 


reaches no man, and does violence to no man. He fasts much, and 
eats not the bread of idleness, but works with his hands for his support. 
The whole body, indeed, are rustic and illiterate, and all whom I have 
known of this sect are very ignorant.” Such was the testimony of the 
great Saint Bernard in their behalf.* ; “T 


_ *Dr. Haweis loses all patience with his brother Milner, for attempting to intro- ~ 
‘duce the great Bernard into the calendar of saints. ‘‘I am astonished,” says he. 
ee his attempt to enrol Bernard in the catalogue of evangelical religion. Saint — 
added to such a name would be impious. However orthodox some of his sentiments 
maby be, can false miracles, lying prophecies, bloody persecutions of the faithful, — 
and servitude to the papacy and her dominion, constitute a saint of the first water? as 
A protestant divine disgraces his page by these commendations, and renders even 
the truths which he supports and contends for as evangelical, suspicious.’? Impartial 


“i 


Hist. vol. ii. p. 230. In all this I fully agree with Dr. Haweis; but thenit furnishes 9 


in his catalogue the names of Athanasius and Augustine—men equally renowned — 
for their lust of power, their persecuting principles, their false miracles, their lying 
_. prophecies, and abject servitude to the prevailing corruption of their respectiia 
mes. : 4 

o the character of Bernard, however, let us not be unjust. He was not a blind 


vish supporter of the court of Rome, even in those days. On the contrary, 
time, 
Ue Tee ee 


| : 

_ me with a powerful plea against his own consistency, o has no scruple to enrol 
‘ 

| 

| 


d the greatest freedom of speech in lashing the vices of the clergy of his 

ade himself extremely obnoxious to them byhisfree remonstrances. a 

‘the outset,”” says he, “when the order of monks began, would ever have imagin 
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us by Egbert, a monk, and afterwards abbot of Schonauge, who tells 
us that he had often disputed with these heretics, and that he had 
learned still more of their opinions from those who had, through the 
force of torments and the threat of being burned, renounced their com- 

; ee He says, “they are commonly called Cathari, [Puritans] a 

~ sort of people very pernicious to the*Catholic faith, which, like moths, 
they corrupt and destroy.” He adds, that they were divided into sev- 
eral sects, and maintained their opinions by the authority of scripture. 
He takes particular notice of their denying the utility of baptism to in- 
fants, which, say they, through their incapacity, avails nothing to their 
salvation; insisting that baptism ought to be deferred till they come to 
years of discretion, and that even then those only should be baptized 
who make a _ personal profession of faith, and desire it.”* “They are 
armed,” says he, “with the words of the holy scripture which in any 
way seem to favor their sentiments, and with those they know how to 
defend their errors, and to oppose the catholic truth; though in reality 
they are wholly ignorant of the true meaning couched in those words, 
and which cannot be discovered without great judgment. They are 
increased to great multitudes throughout all countries, to the great dan- 
ger of the church—for their words eat like a canker, and, like a flying 
~~ leprosy, running every way, infecting the precious members of Christ. 
These in our Germany we call Cathari; in Flanders they call them 

_ Piphles; in French, Tisserands, from the art of weaving, because num- 


® 


é : bers of them are of that occupation.”} 
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Thus by comparing together these several fragments of information, 
we may acquire some distinct notion of these Cathari. They were a 
plain, unassuming, harmless, and industrious race of Christians, pa- 
tiently bearing the sross after Christ, and both in their doctrine and 
manners condemning the whole system of idolatry and superstition 
which reigned in the church of Rome, placing true religion in the faith, 


hope, and obedience of the gospel, maintaining a supreme regard to the - 


authority of God,in his word, and regulating their sentiments and prac- 


tices by that divine standard. Even in the twelfth century their num- 
bers abounded in the neighborhood i iosne. in Flanders, the south 
of France, Savoy and Milan. “They were increased,” says Egbert, 
“to great multitudes THROUGHOUT ALL COUNTRIES,” and although they 


> Gein would become so wicked as they since have? Oh, how unlike are we to 
‘ those in the days of Anthony? Did Macarius live insuch a manner? Did Basil teach 

? Did Anthony ordainso? Did the fathers in Egypt carry themselves so? How 

; ight of the world become darkness? Howis the salt of the earth become un- 

? Tam a liar,” says he, “if I have not seen an abbot having about sixty 
rs his train! When ye saw them riding, ye might say, ‘These are not fa- 
thers of monasteries, but lords of castles—not shepherds of souls, but princes of 
provinces!—Oh, vanity of vanities! the walls of churches are glorious, while the 
poor are starving.”? Even the popes themselves were not spared by Bernard. He 
wrote to Eugenius and to Innocent the Second, imputing to them the blame of all 


the wickedness in the church though he approved of its constitution, and de- 
fended all its rites and ceremonies. This inconsistent conduct gave rise to asaying — 
which passed into a proverb, and was common for centuries after, viz: ol 


‘ Pg omnia—Bernard does not see every thing. , . 
oh He Sec his sermon against the Cathari in Bib. Pat. tom. ii. p. 99, 106. Danver’s — 
9 Hist. a p- 249, +Dr. Allix’s Remarks, p. 150. » 
' bs ex 
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We have some additional information concerning these people, given | 


__ seemnot to have attracted attention in any remarkable degree previ- 
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ous to this period, yet, as it is obvious they could not have sprung up 


/ Ima day, it is not anunfair inference that they must have long existed 


i 


as a people wholly distinct from the catholic church, though, amidst 
the political squabbles of the clergy, it was their good fortune to be al- 
most entirely overlooked. - . 
_ The same Kgbert, speaking of them, says, “Concerning the souls ofthe 
dead, they hold this opinion, that at the very instant of their departure 
out of the body, they go to eternal bliss or endless misery, for they do 
not admit the beliefof the universal church, that there are some purga- 
tory punishments, with which the souls of some of the elect are tried for. 
a time, on account of those sins from which they have not been purified 


" bya plenary satisfaction in this life. On which account they think it 
superfluous and vain to give alms for the dead and celebrate masses; — 


and they scoff at our ringing of bells, which, nevertheless, for pious rea 
sons, are used in our churches, to give others warning that they may 
pray for the dead, and to put them in mind of their own death. As 
for masses, they altogether despise them, regarding them as of no yal- 
ue, for they maintain that the sacerdotal order has entirely ceased in 
the church of Rome and all other catholic churches, and that true 
priests are only to be found in their sect.”* 

Throughout the whole of the twelfth century, these people were ex- 


ie 


posed to severe persecution. ‘The zeal of Galdinus, archbishop of Mi- — 


Jan, was roused against them to such a pitch, that after making them 
the objects of unrelenting persecution, during a period of eight or nine — 
years, he, at length, fell a martyr to his own zeal, dying in the year 
1173, in consequence of an illness contracted through the excess of his 
vehemence in preaching against them. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century, a small society of these. 
Puritans, as they were called by some,or Waldenses,as they are term- 
ed by others, or Paulicians, as they are denominated by our old monk- 
ish historian, William of Neuburg, made their appearance in England. 
This latter writer, speaking of them,says, “they came originally from 
Gascoyne, where, being as nmerous as the sand of the sea, they sorely 


infested both France, Italy, Spain and England.” The following is the _ 


account given by Dr. Henry, in his history of Great Britain, vol. viii. 
p- 338, oct. ed. of this emigrating party, which, in substance, corre- 


sponds with what is said of them by Rapin, Collier, Lyttleton, and : 


other of our writers. : ‘ . 
_ “A company, consisting of about thirty men and women, who spoke 
the German language, appeared in England at this time, (1159,) and ~ 
soon attracted the attention of government by the singularity of their 
religious practices and opinions. It is indeed very difficult to discover 
with certainty what their opinions were, because they are recorded 
only by our monkish historians, who speak of them with much asperi- 


| Gerard, a man of learning, answered in their name, that they were 
istians, and believed the doctrines of the apostles. Upon a more— 
ular inquiry, it was found that they denied several of the re- 

i doctrines of the church, such as purgatory, prayers for the 

. * ents p. 889. in Bib. pp. Colon. ed. quoted by Dr. Allix, p. 152. 
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were crowned with abundant success. He converted a great numb: 


try of twenty: years continuance, he was burnt at St. — ty .: 
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dead, and the inyocation of saints; and refusing to abandon these dam- 
nable heresies, as they were called, they were condemned as incorri- 
gible heretics, and delivered to the secular arm to be punished. The 
king, (Henry II.) at the instigation of the clergy, commanded them to 
be branded witha red hot iron on their forehead, to be whipped through 
_ the streets of Oxford, and, having their clothes cut short by their gir- 

dles, to be turned into the open fields, all persons being forbidden to 


afford themany shelter or relief under the severest penalties. This 


cruel sentence was executed in itsutmost rigour; and, it being the 


depth of winter, all these unhappy persons perished with cold and hun- | 


ger. These seem to have been the first who suffered death in Britain 
for the vague and variable crime of heresy, and it would have been 
much to the honor of the country if they had been the last.” 

Thereis an account of the punishing of these Waldenses, in the 
Arcumotoelia, vol. ix. p. 292—305, written by the Rev. Mr. Denne, 
of Wilmington; fromwhich I shall here give a short extract by way of 
supplement to the preceding narrative. “These persons,” says he, 
“having been believers of the essential doctrines of Christianity, (as is 
admitted by the bishops) and as it may be inferred from the silence of 


__ the historian, that these sectaries were in their manners inoffensive, 
nothing but the evil spirit of persecution could have prompted their 
judges to deliver them up to the civil magistrate. It was the more cul- | 


pable in the prelates, because there was so little ground for an alarm | 
. of their propagating with success their peculiar tenets. For though 


they seem to have resided for some time in England, they only con- 
verted one woman of inferior rank, and she was so slightly attached to 


them, that she was soon prevailed on to recant and forsake their so- | 
ciety. Andas they were not disturbers of the public peace, it is some- | 


what strange that the king, whose disposition was humane, should think 


those people merited branding and exile. But it was during the con- | 


test between Henry and Becket, in support of the just rights of the | 
crown, that this occurrence. happened; and his hard usage of these 


foreigners has been attributed to an unwillingness of affording a.pre- 
text to the pope and his adherents to charge them with profaneness, or _ 


an inattention to the cause of religion. By the council of Tours, held 
in 1163, princes were exhorted and directed to imprison all. heretics 
within their dominions, and to confiscate their effects. Of this injunc- 


tion Henry could not be ignorant, and he might be actuated by it to 
# _ treat the delinquents with more rigour than he otherwise would have | 
‘ _ done.” Mr. Denne has fixed the sitting of the council at Oxford in | 


the year 1166, 
- But the Cathari, or Puritans, were not the only sect which during 
the twelfth century, appeared in opposition to the superstition of the 


| 


| 
| 


church of Rome. About the year 1110, in the south of ee : 


the provinces of Languedocand Provence, appeared Peter de Bruys, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of heaven, and exerting the most 
laudable efforts to reform the abusesand remove the superstitions which 
disfigured the beautiful simplicity of the gospel worship. His labours’ 


of persons to the faith of Christ, and after a most indefatigable mit 
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Languedoc, in France, in the year 1130, by an enraged populace, insti- 
gated by the clergy, who apprehended their traffic to be in danger from 
this new and intrepid reformer. His followers were called Petrobru- 
sians; but of his doctrinal sentiments, the following are those alone 
which -we canbe sure of at this remote period—That the ordinance of 
baptism was to be administered only to adults—that it was a piece of 
idle superstition to build and dedicate churches to the service of God, 
who in worship has a peculiar respect to a state of the heart, and 
who cannot be worshipped with temples made by hands—that cruci- 
fixes were objects of superstition, and ought to be destroyed—that in 
the Lord’s supper the real body and blood of Christ were not exhibi- 
ted, but only represented in the way of symbol or figure—and lastly, 
that the oblations, prayers, and good works of the living, could in no. 
respect be beneficial to the dead.* e % 

_ A few years after the death of Peter de Bruys, rose up an Italian by 
birth, of the name of Henry, said to have been his disciple, and who 
‘was the founder of a sect called 1e Henricians. He had been botha 
monk and a hermit; but having received the knowledge of the truth, 
he laboured to reform the superstitions of the times. Quitting Lau- | 
sanne, a city of Switzerland, he travelled to Mans, and being banished 

_ from thence, removed successively to Poictiers, Bordeaux, and other 
cities in France; and at length, in the year 1147, to Toulouse, preach- 
ing the gospel in all those places with the greatest acceptance, and 
declaiming with vehemence and fervour against the vices of the clergy, 

and the superstitions introduced by them into the Christian church. — 


__ At Toulouse, he was warmly opposed by the great St. Bernard, that lu- 


~~ minary of the Catholic church, who though he wrote against him with 
great bitterness, is nevertheless constrained to admit that Henry was a 
learned man, and greatly respected by his numerous followers. The 
latter, however, to avoid his fury, was compelled to save himself by | 
flight. He was nevertheless seized in his retreat, and carried before _ 
Pope Eugenius III, who assembled a council at Rheims,in whichhe ~ 
presided in person, and having received a number of accusations against 
Henry, committed him in the year 1158 to a close prison, in which he 
soon ended his days. His doctrinal sentiments have not been handed 
down to us in a manner so full and explicit as could be wished. “ All 
we know is, that he rejected infant baptism; censured with severity the _ 
corrupt and licentious manners of the clergy; treated the festivalsand 

ceremonies of the Catholic church with the utmost contempt; andi, 

held private assemblies, in which he explained and inculcated his pe- oe 
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» culiar sentiments.”t P he) ‘ 
I feel some hesitation in adding to the list of reformers who arose 
during this benighted period, the name of Arnold of Brescia, because } 

‘4 


Mosheim and other writers have described him as a man of a turbu-— 
Jefuand impetuous spirit; and, though he is universally allowed to 
en possessed of extensive erudition, and remarkable for the 
‘ity of his manners, he is represented by those writers as not con- 
imself to the apostolic weapons of the Christian warfare. } at, 
of candour and fairness would seem to require that allowance 
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eim’s Ch. Hist. vol. iii. cent. 12. part 2, c. 5. and the authors there refer- 
hes. . 


+ Ib. vol. iii. cent. xii. partii.ch.v. ‘ 
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we Protected, perhaps, if not invited, by the nobles, Arnold harangued 
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should be made for those exaggerations which the malignity of his en- 
raged adversaries prompted them to vent against him. There are few 
things more difficult than to combine the leniter in modo, with the for- 
titer in re,and gentleness seems almost incompatible with the zeal of a 
reformer. Ishall, however, adduce a few impartial testimonies to the 
character of Arnold, and leave the reader to his own reflections on , 
them. The following account of himis given in a recent publication 

of great merit. 

_ Aryoxp, at an early period of life, travelled into France, and be- 
came the disciple of the celebrated Abelard. Having imbibed some of 
the heretical sentiments, anda portion of that freedom of thought, 
which distinguished his master, he returned to Italy, and in the habit of 
amonk, began to propagate his opinions in the streets of Brescia. The 
zeal of this daring reformer was at first directed against the wealth and 
luxury of the Romish clergy. Insisting that the kingdom of Christ is 
not of this world, he maintained that the temporal power of the church | 
was an unprincipled corruption of the rights of secular princes, and | 
that all the corruptions which disgraced the Christian faith, and all the 
animosities which distracted the church, sprung from the power and. 
overgrown possessions of the clergy. These bold truths were propa- 
gated not as mere points of speculation, or as an explanation of the va- _ 
rious calamities which then affected the church; they were held as the ~ 
foundation of a system of reform which the people were excited to 
carry into execution; and the clergy were called upon to renounce 


their usurped possessions, and to lead a frugal and abstemious life on 


the voluntary contributions of the people. , The inhabitants of Brescia 


- were roused by the eloquent appeals of their countrymen. They re-~ 


cal 


vered himas the apostle of religious liberty, and rose in rebellion 
against their lawful bishop. The church took alarm at these danger- 
ous commotions, and ina general council of the Lateran, held in 1139, 
by Innocent II. Arnold was condemned to perpetual silence. He 
sought for refuge beyond the Alps, and found an hospitable shelter in 


‘the Canton of Zurich. Here he again began his career of reform, and 


had the ability to seduce from their allegiance the bishop of Constance, 
and even the pope’s legate. The exhortations of St. Bernard, how- 
ever, reclaimed these yielding ecclesiastics to a sense of their duty, 
and Arnold was driven by persecution to hazard the desperate expedi- 
ent of fixing the standard of rebellion in the very heart of Rome. 


the populace with his usual fervour, and inspired them with sucha re- 
gard for their civil and ecclesiastical rights, that a complete revolution ~*| 


was effected in the city. Innocent struggled in vain against this inva- 


sion of his power, and at last sunk under the pressure of calamity. 
His successors, Celestine and Lucius, who reigned only a few months, 


were unable to check the popular frenzy. The leaders of the insur- 
rection waited upon Lucius, demanded the restitution of the civil rights 
which had been usurped from the people, and insisted that his holiness 
and the clergy should trust only to pious offerings of the faithful. 
Lucius survived this demand but a few days, and was succeeded by © 
Eugenius III. who, dreading the mutinous spirit of the inhabitants, 


withdrew from Rome, and Was consecrated in a neighbouring fortress. — 
ae | : 
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| . AS soonas Arnold was acquainted with the escape of the Pontiff, he “fh 
gE entered Rome, and animated with new vigour the licentious fury of e 


_ the populace. He called to their remembrance the achievements of 
| *their fore-fathers—he painted in the strongest colours, the sufferings 
| which sprung from ecclesiastical tyranny; and he charged them as men 
nd as Romans, never to admit the pontiff within their walls, till they: 
iad prescribed the limits of his spiritual jurisdiction, and fixed the civil 
government in their own hands. Headed by the disaffected nobles, 
the frenzied populace attacked the cardinals and clergy, who still con- | 
tinuedin the city. They set fire to the palaces, and forced the inhab- 
itants to swear allegiance to the new system of things. 

‘The Boman pontiff could no longer view with patience the excesses 
|. of this ungovernable mob. At the head of his troops, chiefly compo- 
| sed of Tiburtines, he marchedagainst the city, and after some trifling Z 
~ concessions on his Part, was reinstated on the papal throne. Notwith- 

standing the triumph over the malcontents, the friends of Arnold were 7 

. till numerous, and continued to disturb the peace of the city, till our 
| countryman, Adrian 1V. was raised to the chair of St. Peter. On the 
) first appearance of a riot, during which a cardinal was either killed or 
| wounded in the street, Adrian held an interdict over the guilty city, "fe 
| 


—<A 
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-and from Christmas to Easter, deprived it of the privilege of religious 
worship. ‘This bold and sagacious contrivance gave a sudden turn to 
the minds of the people.) , Arnold and his followers were banished from 
the city, and fled for protection to the viscounts of Campania. His 
holiness, however, was not satisfied with restoring peace to his capital. 
A spirit of revenge burned within him, tillhe instigated Frederick Bar- 

| © barossa to force Arnold from bis asylum in Campania. Thisintrepid 

} reformer was immediately seized by Cardinal Gerardin 1155, and was 

burned alive in the midst of a fickle people, who gazed with stupid in- e 

eogtorce on the expiring hero, who had fallen in defence of their dea- _ 

rest rights, and whom they had formerly regarded with more than mor- ’ 

tal veneration; his ashes were thrown into the Tiber; but though no © 

corporeal relic could be preserved to animate his followers, the efforts 
which he made in the cause of civil and religious freedom were cher- 
ished in the breasts of future patriots, and inspired those mighty at- 
tempts which have chained down and finally destroyed the monster of 
superstition. » im ee 

It is impossible not to admire the genius and persevering intrepidity = 
of Arnold. To distinguish truth from error in an age of darkness,and = 
to detect the causes of spiritual corruption in the thickest atmosphere 

of ignorance and superstition, evinced a mind of more than ordinary 
stretch. T'oadopt a plan for recovering the lost glory of his country, >: 
and fixing the limits of spiritual usurpation, demanded a degree of res-_ 2 

olution which no opposition could control. But to struggle against 

superstition entrenched in power, to plant the standard of rebellion in 

“the very heart of her empire, and to keep possession of her capital for — 

number of years, could scarcely have been expected from an indi- 
jual who had no power but that of his eloquence, and no assistance 

what he derived from the justice of his cause. Yet such were the 
dividual exertions of Arnold, which posterity will appreciate as one 
his noblest legacies which former ages have bequeathed. Every 
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triumph that is gained over ecclesiastical power stretched beyond its 
just limits, in whatever country it is sanctioned, and under whatever 
system of faith itis exercised, is the triumph of right reason over the 
worst passions of the heart. It is the greatest step which the human 
mind can take in its progress to that knowledge and happiness to which 
the Almighty has destined it to arrive.* ; - 4 
“We may truly say,” says Dr. Allix, “that scarcely any man was 
‘ever so torn and defamed on account of his doctrine as was this Ar- 
nold of Brescia. Would we know the reason of this? It was because, 
with all his power, he opposed the tyranny and usurpation which the 
popes began to establish at Rome over the temporal jurisdiction of the 
emperors. He was the man, who by his counsel renewed the design 
of re-establishing the authority of the senate in Rome, and of obliging 
the pope not to meddle with any thing but what concerned the govern- 
ment of the church, without invading the temporal jurisdiction :—this 
was his crime, and this indeed, is such an one as is unpardonable with 
the pope, if there be any such.”’t 


-% But there wasa still more heinous thing laid to his charge, which : 


was this: Prater hec de sacramento altaris et baptismo parvulorum, 


_ sane dictur sensisse! that is, “ He was unsound in his judgment about 


the sacrament of the altar and infant baptism”’—(in other words, he 
rejected the popish doctrine of transubstantiation and of the baptism 


of infants.) And this alone was suflicient ground for his condemna- 


tion; for as he set himself industriously to oppose the accumulating 
errors in the church of Brescia, his native place, in which he was sup- 


ported by Mairrepus, the consul of that city, accusations against him 


__were transmitted to pope Innocent JI. who immediately imposed si- 


ae 


~ lence upon him, lest such pernicious doctrine should spread further. 


On this, Arnold retired from Italy, and settled at Zurich, in the dio- 
cess of Constance, where he continued to disseminate his doctrine un- 
til the death of the pope, at which time he returned to Rome.” 

. Otho Frisingensis, a Catholic bishop, gives the following account of 
the death of this great man. “ Being entered into the city [Rome] 
and finding it altogether in a seditious uproar against the pope, he was 
so far from following the advice of the wise man, not to add fuel to the 
fire, that he greatly increased it, proposing to the multitude the exam- 


__ ples of the ancient Romans, who, by the maturity of their senators’ 
__ counsels, and the valour and integrity of their youth, made the world 
_ their own. He therefore advised them to rebuild the capital, to restore 


the dignity of the senate, and reform the order of knights.) He main- 


__ tained that the civil government of the city did not belong to the pope, 


6 


iad pulled down several of the houses of the nobility and cardinals, treating 


who ought to confine himself to matters purely ecclesiastical. And so” 


_ far did the mischief of this infectious doctrine prevail, that the mob 


the latter with personal abuse, and even violence. He could not hope 


~ to escape long, afler committing so heinous a crime against persons so 


extremely jealous of their tyranny. . 
“ Having persisted for a length of time, incessantly and irreverently, 


_ in these and similar enterprises, contemning the sentence of the clergy, _ 
justly and canonically pronounced against him as altogether void, and _ 


* Brewster’s Ed. Encyclop. Art. ARNOLD. + Allix’s Remarks, p. 169. 
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0 : eer he ict fell. into the hands of some, on the bor- 

i}, #er eka’ ‘Tuscany, who took him prisoner, and being preserved for the 

| prit e’s trial, i at last, by the preefect of the city, hanged, (Mo- ; 
| .sheim says he crucified) and his body burit to ashes to prevent 

* the foolish rabble from expressing any veneration for hic body, and the: 
ae” ashes of it cast into the Tiber.”* ok < 

/: © Such was the end of Arnold of Brescia, whose memory, however, was 
f 


» 


4 long and fondly cherished by the people of Rome, whose interests. he 
_ had so courageously advocated against the tyranny of the popes, and 
whose hatred he had thereby incurred. His tragical end occasioned 
deep and loud murmurs; it was regarded as an act of injustice and 
cruelty, the guilt of which lay upon the bishop of Rome and his clergy, 
_ who had been the occasion of it. The disciples of Arnold, who were 
_ numerous, and obtained the name of Arnoldists, separated ‘themselves 
m the Aes the church of Rome, and long continued to 
their testimony against its numerous abominations. 
his seems to be the proper place for introducing some wareeplar™ 
f the sect of the Paterines. The most copious account of 
ave met with is that given by Mr. Robinson in his Eccle- 
> rn and as it appears to be well supported by the au- a 
tie which he has adduced, and to correspond with what is said of = 
ime people by Dr. Allix, Mosheim, and otBiors, I present it to te +. ae 
mostly in his own words. 
h has been written _on the etymology of the word Pawenines : a 
he Italians themselves are not agreed on the derivation, itisnot = 
oreigners should be able to determine it. In Milan,whereit —. 
as first used, it answered to the English words, vulgar, itera Pa Bak 
red; and these people were so called, because they were chiefly of Py 
‘ the lower orderof men; mechanics, artificers, manufacturers and others, 
who lived of their honest Iabour, Gazarr i isa corrup tion of Cattare 
puritans; and it is remarkable, that in the examination of ‘these peo- | 
ple, they are not taxed with any immoralities, but were mee 
speculations, or rather virtuous rules’ of action, which all in power 
accounted heresies. They said a Christian church ought to consist of 
‘only good people; achurch had no power to frame any constitution 
it was not right to take oaths; it was not lawful to kill mankind; a 
man ought not to be delivered up to officers of justice to be converted; > 
the benefits of society belonged alike to all the members of it; faith 
_ without works could not save a man; the church ought not to perse= 
' cute any, even the wicked:—the la of Moses was no rule to Chris- Ke io 
tians; there was no need of priests, especially of wicked ones; the ae 
sacraments, and orders, and ceremonies of the church of Rome were 
futile, expensive, oppressive, and wicked; with many more such pode k; 
is pions all inimical to the hierarchy. i) 
_ As the Catholics of those times baptized by temersitn; the Pate- * 
: ee, by what name soever they were called, as Manichzans, Gazari, in a? 
¥ aie Passigines, &c. made no complaint of the mode of bapt 
ing ; but when they were examined, they objected vehemently against — 
1e baptism of infants, | and eendenieel it as an error. J 
Bi By A ae Dr. Allix’s Remarks, p. 172. ‘ot hcl 
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things, they said, that a.child knew nothing of the pues he had 
no desire to be baptized, and was incapable of making any confession 
of faith, and that.the willing and professing of Ke could be of no . 
service to him. “Here then,” says Dr. Allix, very truly, “we have © 
found a body of-men in Italy, before the year one thousand and tzventy- 
‘six, five hundred years before the reformation, who believed contrary 
to the apumions of the church of Rome, and who highly condemned 
é ir errors.” Atto, bishop of Verceulli, had complained of such peo- - 
ple. eighty years before, and so had others before him, and there is the a 
highest reason to believe that they had always existed in Italy. Itis © 
~ observable that those who are alluded to by Dr. Allix were brought to 
~ light by mere accident. No notice was taken of them in. Italy, but 
some disciples of Gundulf, one of their teachers, went to settle in the 
low countries, (Netherlands) and Gerard, bishop of a ae mnper 
soned them, under pretence of converting them. + eae 
From the tenth to the thirteenth century, the dissenters in Italy 
tinued to multiply and increase; for which several reasons may | 
assigned. The excessive ‘ickedadts of the court of | Rome an¢ 
— prelates was better known in Italy than in other cow t 
‘There was no legal power in Italy in these times to put dissenters to 
death. Po ular preachers in the church, such as Claude of ri 
and Arnold of Brescia, increased the number of dissenters ior 
disciples went further than their masters. The adjacency of F 
ae ‘and Spain, too,.contributed to. their i increase, for both abounded tt 
he Christians. of thissort. ‘Their churches were divided into sixteen com- 
partments, such as the English Baptists would call associations. c 
‘ these were subdivided into parts, which would be here term 
. Or thiseches or congregations. In Milan, there was a street called Pataria, _ 
i _ where it is supposed they met for divine worship. At Modena, they a 
assembled at some water-mills. They had houses at Ferrara, Brescia, + 
% Viterbe, Verona, Vicenza, and several in Rimini, Romandiola, and 
- other places. Reinerius says, in 1259 the Paterine church of Alba 
consisted of above five hundred members;. that Concorezzo, of more 
~~ than ditech hundred; and that of Bagnolo, of about two hundred. The | 
_ houses where they met seem to have been.hired by the people, and | 
* tenanted by one of the brethren. Theré were several in each city, 
_ and each was distinguished by a mark known by themselves. el 
had bishops, or elders, pastors and teachers, deacons, and m engers ; 
that is, men employed in travelling to administer to the relief. and com- 
fay the poor and the persecuted. In times of persecution they © | 
all companies of eight, twenty, thirty, or as it might nappens 
We spemaeyer intarge assemblies, “for fear of the consequences. 
she Paterines were decent in their deportment, modest in their 6 | 
aires and discourse, and their morals irreproachable. In their. con- 
ve versation there was no levity, no scurrility, no detraction, no false- 
hood, no swearing. Their dress was neither fine nor mean. They 
: ove were chaste and temperate, never frequenting” taverns, or places of | 
i % public amusement. They were not given to anger and ‘other violent 
passions. They were not eager. te > accumulate. wealth, but content %. 
with the necessaries of life. They avoided commerce, because ‘they. * 
~ thought it would expose them to the temptation of collaston say ehood, 
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ing rather to live by labour or useful. trades. The; 
ai in spare hours, either in giving or receiving in- 
ishops and officers were mechanics, weavers, shat 
4 ‘oth ‘who maintained themselves by their industry. ~~ ; 
Mabou th year 1040, the Paterines’hat become very numerous at | 
Milan, which was. their principal residence, and here they flourished at 
oe p> sei two hundred years.. ‘They had no connection with the [Catholic] 
” _ church; os 8 they rejected not only Jerome of Syria, Augustineof AF © 
rica, and Gregory of Rome, but Ambrose of Milan; consi eke a 
and all other pretended fathers, as corrupters of Christian ye: Dhey ' 
Jparticularly condemned pope Sylvester, as Antichrist. The » called 
» [the adoration of} the cross the mark of the beast. They had no share 
An the state, for they took no oaths and bore no arms. “The state did 
not: trouble the the clergy. preached, prayed, and published books 4 
ainst them. unabated 2s About the year 1176, the archbishop 

Ny | ‘man, while preaching against them with great < 
ped down in a fit, and expired as soon as he had te- 
unction! About fourteen’ years. afterwards, one Bon- 
pretended he had been one of these Paterines, made a public : 
on of his opinions, and embraced the Catholic faith, filling 
h fables, as all Tenesaidoes do.’ .He reported that: Sitios, ‘sub- p= 

and castles, were full.of these false prophets-—that’ this . 
a to suppress them, and that the prophet Jeremiah had di-_ 
he Milanese what to do, -when he said, * Cursed | be-he that Re 
back his sword from. blood!!? FOR ugtal we shall re a . 
‘see was but tooimplicitly followed." aie Daa 


SECTION rv. Phas, ae Se a> 
Lion abe ‘the Crusades to Asia, for the recovery hee Holy ly Einaif mi 
- h the City of Jerusalem from the: Turks... A.D. 1096—1270, he 

Ir has been remarked. by a late eminent historian, that + % ae rs 
‘no event in the history of mankind more singular than that of t he 
ssades.” The aay is indeed very Fanaa f if at ‘all, connected 5 
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hometans, sua of recovering Palestine from the hands of those infidels: 
but his quarrels with the emperor Henry IV. prevented the enterprise 
from being achieved during his pontificate. The work, however, was 
reserved for a meaner instrument; for a man wh«¢ E condition could 
excite no jealousy, and whose Haid was as weakas ifs imagination was 
-warm. But previous to entering upon his history, it will be proper to 

_ describe the state of the East at that time, and of the passion for’ yi 
geese which then prevailed in Europe. 

‘The veneration and delight with which we view those places that’ 4 
baie been the residence of any illustrious personage, or the theatreof 
any great event, has been frequently remarked by philosophers and 

~moralists. ich the enthusiasm with which the learned still visit the ~~ 
ruins of Athens and Rome; and from this source also flowed the super- 4 
stitious devotion with which Christians from the earliest times were ac- — 
customed to visit that country whence their religion originated, an 
that city in particular in which the Saviour died for the redemption of =| 
sinners. Pilgrimages to the shrines of saints and martyrs were also | 
common; and in proportion to the difficulty with which “il they per- 
formed ia distant countries, was their merit appreciated, till they came 
at length to be considered as an expiation for almost every crime.— 

Moreover, an opinion began to prevail over Europe towards { e close 
of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, that the t 1sz and 

_-years mentioned by the writer of thé book of the Revelation, chix: 

244, were nearly accomplished, and the end of the world at hand—a 
persuasion which greatly augmented thenumber and ardour of the cre- 
dulous devotees who undertook this tedious journey. A genera on- 

_ sternation seized the minds of men; numbers relinquished their p pos 

sessions, forsook their families and friends, and hastened to the Holy a 

Land, where they imagined Christ’ would certainly appear to judge | 
the living and the dead. 

_ But in these pious journeys, the pilgrims had the mortificationtofind | 
_ the holy sepulchre, and the other places which had been rendered sa-__ 

cred by the Saviour’s presence, fallen into the hands of infidels. The » | 

_ Mahometans had made themselves masters of Palestine, soon after the | 

_ death of their prophet; but they gave little disturbance to the zealous 
pilgrims who daily flocked toJerusalem; and they allowed every per- 

2 fs son, on payment of a moderate tribute, to visit the holy sepulchre, to 

c perform his religious duties, and to return in peace. But, about the 

“middle of the eleventh century, the Turks, who had also embraced’ 

Mahometanism, wrested Syria from the Saracens who had now been in 

# “possession of it for several centuries, and making themselves masters of 

Jerusalem, the pilgrims became exposed to outra ges of emery kind from ) 

those fierce barbarians. Every person who returned from Palestine a. | 
_ related the dangers that he had encountered in visiting fhe holy city, oa 

and described the cruelty and vexation of the Turks, who, to use the — 
language of the pilgrims, not only profaned the sepulchre of the Lord 
by their presence, but derided the sacred mysteries in the very place 
of their completion, and where the Son of God was expected immedi- 
ately to: judge the world. be a ae pats ae ik 
~ While the minds of men were thus _roused, a fanatical or soe) 
monly known by the name of Peter the Hermit, a Frenchman, born a MN gh 
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| ; Amiens in Picardy, conceived the project of leading all the forces of 
| Christendom against the infidels, and driving them out of the Holy 


‘Land. Hehad made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and wasso deeply 
affected with the danger to which his fellow pilgrims.were now expo- ’ 
| ©.» sed, that, on his return, he ran from province to province, with a 
~ -erucifix in his hand, exciting princes and people to undertake this holy 
warfare; and he succeeded every where in kindling the same enthusi- 
asticardour for it with which he himself was animated. “When he 
painted the sufferings of the natives and pilgrims of Palestine, every 
heart was melted to compassion; every breast glowed with indignation 
when he challenged the warriors. of the age to defend their brethren 
_. -and rescue their Saviour.”* ; 
a » Pope Urban II. who at first hesitated about the success of such a 
project, at length entered into Peter’s views, and summoned a council 
| ,at Placentia, at which so immense was the multitude of attendants, that 
.was found necessary to hold it in the open fields. . It consisted of 4,000 
ecclesiastics, and 30,000 of the laity, who all declared for the war against — 
e Infidels, though but few of them discovered any alacrity to engage © 
personally in the enterprize. The Pope, therefore, was under the ne-. 
cess y of calling another council, during thatsame year, at Clermontin 
Auvergne, which was attended by prelates, nobles, and princes of the 
first distinction. On this occasion the pontiff and the hermit exerted 
{ val. ‘their eloquence, by the most pathetic exhortations, to stimulate the q 
x _ audience to embark in this:pious cause; at the conclusion of which the =—s_— 
whole assembly, as ifimpelled by an immediate inspiration, exclaimed 
with one voice, “it is the will of God! Stis. the will of God!” “It is | 
ndeed the will of God,” replied the pope; “and let this memorable 
“saying, the inspiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be forever adopted as 
your cry of battle to animate the devotion and courage of the cham- 
pions of Christ. His cross is the symbol of your salvation; wear it;_ 
-ared, a bloody cross, as an external mark on your breast or shoulders; 
-as a pledge of your sacred and. irrevocable engagement.” The words 
.were accordingly adopted as the motto forthe sacred standard, and as 
the signal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of the — 
champions of the Cross; the symbol chosen by the devout combatants, 
as the badge of union; and it was affixed to their right shoulder; 
whence their expedition obtained the name of a Crusade. é Ort Tee 
Persons of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmost ardour; not) = 
only the gallant nobles of that age and their martial followers, whom 
the boldness of aromantic enterprise might be supposed to allure, but 
persons in the more humble and pacific stations of life, ecclesiastics of 
every order, and even females concealing their sex beneath the disguise 
_ of armour, engaged with emulation in a cause which was deemed so sare 
“ered and a ous:? The greatest criminals entered with alacrity into F 
___aservice which they regarded as a propitiation for all their offences: at “— 
~ _ they succeeded, they flattered themselves with the hope of making their 
_ © fortunes in this world; and if they died, they were promised a crown of 
glory inthe world to come. , Devotion, passion, prejudice and habit, es 
a all c ntributed to the same common end, and the combination of so 
many causes produced that wonderful emigration which induced the 
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‘minions deluged with an inundation of licentious barbarians, strangers 


~ with Soliman, Sultan of Nice, who fell upon the disorderly crowd, and 


~ Hermit found his way back to Consta antinople, where he was regarded — 


eh ae ot ie 


daughter of Alexis Comnenus, the emperor of Constantinople, to say, 
that “Europe loosened from its foundations, and impelled by its mo- 
ving principle, seemed in one united body to pregpiite itself: upon 
Asia # agg. 
The number of adventurers soon became so great, that their 1 more _ 
experienced leaders were apprehensive the greatness of the armament 3 
‘would defeat its own purpose. They therefore wisely permitted»an — 
undisciplined multitude, computed at three hundred thousand men, to 
‘go before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, , Walter the 
Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. =~ utes 
Peter, at the head of hisarmy, with sandals on his ietanl a rope about 
his waist, marched through Hungary and Bulgaria towards Constanti- 
nople. A German priestofthe name of Godescaldus, followed by anu- . | 
’ 
. 
| 


merous banditti, took the same route; and trusting to heaven for amira- ~ 
culous supply of all their wants, they made no provision for aubaeicias 
on their march. They were not long, however, in finding themselves r 


_ duced to the necessity of obtaining by plunder what they presumptuous- 


ly expected from miracles. The Jews were the first wictiog of their 


| plunder. Considering themselves as enlisted in the service of C 1 rist, 


they concluded that they were fully warranted to take vengeance on 
his: murderers, and they; therefore, put to the sword without me 2rcy such 
as refused to be baptized, seizing their property without the smallest 
regard to the rights of justice. In Bavaria alone twelve thousand . Jews 


_ ‘were massacred, and many thousands more in the other provinces. of 


Germany. BinkaTevws-were-not to be found every where: these pious 
robbers, having tasted the sweets of plunder, and being subject to no 
‘px sieiets regulations, began of course to pillage without distinction, » till 
the inhabitants of the countries through whichthey passed rose in de 
fence of themselves and families, and nearly destroyed them all. Peter 
however, with the remnant of his army, consisting of about.twenty _ 
thousand starving wretches, at length reached Constantinople, where 
He was reinforced by amultitude of the rabble from Germany and Ita- 
y, who by pillaging the churches, ard practising the greatest digordlcnm, 
had contrived so far to follow their leader. 
_ Arexis Comnenus, the Greek emperor, was astonished to see. his do- 


_alike to order and discipline; and especially on being told of themul- 
~ titudes that were following under different leaders. Thus cireumstan- 
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however, he very wisely considered that the most prudent step he | 
sly take, was to get rid of such troublesome guests as soon. as’ pos- 
) ey by, furnishing them with vessels to transport themselves to the 
‘side of the Bosphorus; and Peter, the general of the Crusade, 


ad 


my, ready to give battle to the Infidels. Their first engagement was 


slaughtered them almost without resistance. Walter the Moneyless,. 
and many other leaders of equal cel brity, were slain; but Peter the 


yi io a maniac who had enlisted a he! hg ‘of infatuated peopietg fol-_ 
low him. mvt Res Wek es al x 
ASE was then divided into a “number of petty tates comprehended 
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from that time visit the holy sepulchre, might expect the same good 


Phristians; and on his refusal, Jerusalem was besieged, the possession 


the sword without distinction. “The brave were not protected bya arms, #: 4 
1] ‘ 


Pee ant warriors, 
"ing with blood, and advanced, with 
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under the great ‘ones. The princes of the lesser states paid homage 
to the Caliphs, though they were in effect their masters; and the Suk — 
tans, who were very numerous, still more enfeebled the Mahometan 
empire by contint 1 wars with each other, the certain ‘consequences of 
‘divided sway. The crusaders, therefore, who, when mustered on the 
“banks. of the: Bosphorus, amounted to the incredible number of one 
hundred thousand horsemen and six hundred thousand foot, were sufti- 
cient to have conquered all Asia, had they been properly disciplined, 
united under one head, or commanded by leaders who acted in concert; 
but they were conducted by men of the most independent, intractable 
spirits, unacquainted with discipline, and enemies to civil and military 
subordination. Their zeal, however, their courage, and their. irresis-_ 


_ tible force, still carried them forward, and advanced them to the object 


of their expedition in defiance-of every obstacle. After an obstinate 
siege they took Nice, the seat of old Soliman, Sultan of Syria; they 
also made themselves. masters of Antioch, the séat of another Sultan, 
and entirely broke the strength of the ‘Turks, who had fora long eae 
tyrannised over the Arabs. 

On the fall of the Turkish power, the Caliph of Egypt, whose atl = 
nce the crusaders had hitherto courted, recovered the authority of the 
Caliphs of Jerusalem. He therefore sent ambassadong. fo the leaders — 
of the Crusades, informing them, that if they would throw away their ~ 
arms, they might now perform without molestation or inconveniente 
their religious vows.in the holy city, and that all pilgrims who should | 


treatment which they had ever received from their predecessors. His 
“offer, however, was rejected: he was required to yield up the city to the ~ 


of which was the great object of their armament, and the consumma~ 2 
tion of their labours. ¢ Meese 
_The army of the Crusaders was now greatly reduced in dence 
partly by disasters, and partly by the detachments they had been obli- 
ged to make in order to keep possession of the places.they had con~ 
quered, insomuch that, according to the testimony of historians, they 
scarcely exceeded twenty oananad foot and fiftéen hundred horse, 


ry 
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- while the garrison of Jerusalem consisted of forty thousand men. Yety e 


notwithstanding this diminution of force, after a siege of five weeks, 
they took the city by assault, and put the garrison and inhabitants to 


nor the timid by submission; neither age nor sex were spared; infants 
perished by the same sword that pierced thesupplicating mother. The 
streets of Jerusalem were covered with heaps of slain; and the shrieks © 
of agony or despair resounded from eyery house, when these criuchpOe ae ie 
Giitted with slaughter, threw aside their arms, still stream- 
naked feet and bended knees, to 
1e. sepulchre a the Prince of Pe ! ‘sung anthems to that Redeemer 
ho had purchased their salvation by his death, and while deaf to’ 
cries of distress from their fellow creatures, d Wiscolved in tears fo 
erings of the Messiah! So inconsistentis human nature with itself; 
so easily does the most degrading superstition associate both with 
m0 st heroic courage and with the fiercest barbaritye ty, riaeivot oO” 
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Thisimportant event, the conquest of Jerusalem, was achieved in 
1099, the last year of the eleventh century; but towards the middle of 
the twelfth, the power ofthe crusaders began to decline, and was grow- 
ing weaker every day in those countries which they had conquered. 
The small kingdom of Edessa had been retaken by the Turks, and Je- 
rusalem itself was threatened. Europe was solicited fora new arma- — 
- ment; and as the French had taken the lead in the former armament, 
they were on the present occasion honoured with the first application 
for arenewal. The papal chair was at that time filled by Eugenius 
Ill. to whom the deputies of the East had been sent; and he wisely — 
pitched upon the celebrated Bernard as the instrament of this pious 
_warfare. A more suitable character could scarcely have been found. 
‘Bernard was learned for the times in which he lived; he was naturally 
eloquent, austere in his life, irreproachable in morals, enthusiastically 
zealous, and inflexible in his purpose. He had long held the reputa- 
tion ofa saint, was regarded as an oracle and revered asa prophet; no | 
wonder then that he found means topersuade the young king of France, | 
Lewis VII. to engage in this fresh Crusade. The French monarch, 
who had but recently ascended the throne, found himself at the com- 
mencement of his reign engaged in one of those civil wars which the 
feudal governments rendered almost unavoidable; and having in an 
expedition to Champagne, made himself master of Vitry, he caused 
the church to be set on fire, by which means thirteen hundred persons 
who had taken refuge in it, perished in the flames—a piece of cru- 
elty which, on reflection, sunk deep into the king’s mind, and filled him 
_ with dreadful remorse. Bernard availed himself of this penitentiary 
state, and persuaded the king of France, that to expiate his guilt, it was 
_ hisindispensable duty to make an expedition to the Holy Land. — 
At Vezelar, a cityin the province of Burgundy, a scaffold was erec- 
‘tedin the market place, on which Bernard appeared by the side of 
Lewis VII. The saint first harangued the multitude, and was seconded 
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prudent manner; the eloquence of Bernard and the frenzy ofthe times 
_ prevailed. The minister, however, retained his opinion; and made no | 
eo scruple to predict the inconveniences that would attend an expedition’ | 
to Palestine, whilst the monk pledged himself for its success, and ex- | 
tolled it with an enthusiasm that passed for inspiration. | 
From France, Bernard proceeded to preach the Crusade in Ger- - | 
many; where, through the force of his irresistible eloquence, he pre- 
yailed on the emperor Conrad III. as well as on Frederic Barbarossa, . 
- who was afterwards emperor, and an immense number of persons of | 
__allranks, totake the cross, promising them, inthe name of the Most | 
High, complete victory over the infidels. He ran from city to city, — 
every where communicating his enthusiasm; and, if we may credit the © 
historians of those times, working miracles. It is not indeed preten- 
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| ded that he restored the « dea to life; but it is affirmed that the blind. 
received their sight, the lame. walked, the sick were healed, and to 
ese bold assertions we may add a fact no less incredible, that while 
3 - Bernard’s eloquence operated so powerfully on the minds of the. 
Get nate always preached to them in French, a Fanguage which . 
ey did not understand! fe 
. The’confident hopes of success in is new enterprise, induced the ae 
greatest’ part ‘of the knights in their respective dominions to enrol 
a themselves under the banners of the emperor and king of France, and 
itis ‘said, ‘that in each army there were’seventy thousand men in com- 
” plete a armour, with a prodigious number of light horse, besides the in- 
fantry, making this second emigration at least equal to. the number of | 
three hundred thousand men; which, added to thirteen hundred thou- 
sand sent on the former occasion, makes a sum total of one million six 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants of Europe transplanted to Asia on 
these crusading expeditions. ~The Germans advanced first, the French — 
followed them; and the same excesses that had been committed by the. 
soldiers of the first crusade were repeated by those of thesecond. 
_ When the emperor Conrad had passed the ‘Besphorus, he acted with — 
that imprudence which is very characteristic of such-expeditions. In- 
stead of joining those Christians who remained in Syria, and there 
waiting the arrival of the king of France, jealous of all competitors, he 
marched his army into the heart of Asia Minor, where the Sultan of 
Tconium, a more experienced general than himself, drew his heavy © 
rman cavalry among the rocks and cut his army in pieces. He fled 
‘to Antioch, and from thence proceeded to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, in- — - 
“stead of appearing as the leader of an army, and at last returned to 
Eu urope with a handful of men, A. D.1148. = “a i 
The king of France was not more successful inhis enterprise. He 
fell into the same snare that had entrapped the emperor; and beingsur- 
prised among the rocks near Loadicea, was defeated as’ Conrad had 
‘been; and the conclusion of the whole expedition was, that Louis, like 
Conrad, returned to Europe with the wreck ofa great army, A. D. : 
1149, after visiting the holy sepulchre. A thousand ruined inilicee * Med 
. vain exdlaimed against Bernard for his prophecies; he excused himself a 
: ae the example of Moses, who, he said, had like himself promise 
the children of Israel to conduct them into a happy countr a rity 
w the first generation perish in the deserts. _ Pe aig ay s 
he failure of this second crusade reduced the oti f the Orien- Pik. 
‘Christians to a state of great distress, which was still urther aug- i oid 
“mented by the bold and enterprising conduct of Saladin the Gieat, 2 es 
¢ prince of Persian extraction, who, having by his bravery fixed himself Wa 
- on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conquests over all they ay 
East; but finding the settlements of the Christians in Palestine an ob- 
acid to the progress of his arms, he bent the whole force of his policy b es 
and valour to subdue that small ‘though important territory. Taking , 
bali aan of the dissensions that prevailed among the champions | 
Las! he cross, and having secretly ‘gained o PARE to his interests the count of 
Thvesli- v he invaded Pale: i . 
aty fc ree, and obtaining a couplets victo: ary ¢ itterly at 
hilated, the — " the ie languishing ie of 
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The holy city itself fell into his hands in the year 1187, after a feeble 

_ resistance; the kingdom of Antioch was almost entirely subdued; nd, 
excepting some maritime towns, nothing of importance remained of 

_those boasted conquests, which, nearly a century before, had cost the 
efforts of all Europe to acquire. - Dae 


- The papal chair was then filled by Clement III. who no sooner re- 
ceived the melancholy tidings, than he ordered a Crusade to be preach-_ 
1 throughout all the countries of Christendom. Europe was filled © 
with grief and consternation. The emperor of Germany, Frederic — 


 % 
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Barbarossa, assembled a diet at Mentz in 1188, in order to deliberate — 


with the states of the empire on this unhappy event. To encourage | 


_ his subjects, he himself took the cross; his son Frederic, duke of Sua- 
bia, followed his father’s example, as did also sixty-eight of the first 
‘German nobles, ecclesiastics as well as laymen. Ratisbon was ap- 
pointed the place of rendezvous; and to prevent the inconvenience 


arising from too great a multitude, Frederic decreed that no person | 


should take the cross who could not afford to expend three marks of 
‘silver. Yet notwithstanding this regulation, so great was the zeal of 
the Germans, that an army was formed consisting of a hundred and 
fifty thousand military adventurers, well armed, and provided with ne- 

_ cessaries for undertaking the third crusade. ee 
_ The emperor in person marched at the head of thirty thousand men, 

by way of Vienna to Presburg, where he was joined by the rest of his 
army. . thence proceeded through Hungary into the territories of 
the Greek emperor, who, notwithstanding his professions of friendship, 
had been detached by Saladin’s promises and insinuations, to give up 
‘ the interests of Frederic, in consequence of which he took every op- 
_ portunity of harassing the Germans in their march. Enraged at his 
perfidy, Frederic laid the country under contribution; captured and 
_ plundered Philipopolis; defeated a body of Greek troops that attacked 
him by surprise, and compelled the emperor of Constantinople to sue 
for peace. He wintered at Adrianople; crossed the Hellespont in the 


_ spring; refreshed his troops a short time at Loadicea; defeated the | 


| Turks in several battles; took and pillaged the city of Iconium, and 
-_ erossed mount Taurus, so that all Asia was filled with the terror of his” 
mame. Among the crusaders, Frederic was as renowned as Saladin 
among the Turks. The Christians in Syria and Palestine flattered 
_ themselves that from his assistance they should obtain effectual relief, 


me but their hopes were suddenly blasted. ‘This great prince, who was an — 


_ expert swimmer, one day plunged into the cold river Cydnus, to re- 
fresh himself from the sultry heat of summer, which brought on a fatal 
illness that at once puta period to his life and heroic exploits. . 
_ The kings of England and France had entered with considerable ar- 


* dour into the thirdcrusade. Philip Augustus reigned at that time over | 


France; and in our own country the throne was filled by the first Rich- 
ard. Both of these monarchs considered the recovery of the Holy 
Land as the ultimate purpose of their government; yet neither of them 
_ was so much impelled to the pious enterprise by superstition as-by the 
~ love of military glory. Richard, in particular, had so little regard to 
sanctity in his external deportment, that when a zealous preacher of. 
the Crusade advised him to rid himself of his pride, ayarice, and vo- 
* J 


Aaya which the priest called his majesty’ 3 thes fav 
2 
“of the first to the Templars, the second to the Benedictines, and the. . 
lird to my Bishops!” 
te esolving to profit by the disasters that had attended the former cru- 
‘sading expeditions, the kings of France and England determined to 
make trial of another road to the Holy Land, which was to conduct 
' their armies thither by sea; to carry provisions along with them; and 
m ‘by means of their naval power to maintain an open communication 
with their own states, and with the western parts of Europe. Their 
© first place of rendezvous was the plain of Vezelai, on the borders of 
Burgundy, where Philip and Richard found their armies amount to one ~ 
hundred thousand men. Here they pledged each other in promises of 
mutual friendship, and engaged not to invade each other’s dominions 
during the crusade ; ; their barons and prelates exchanged oaths to the 
same effect; after which they separated. Philip took the road to Ge- 


| which were severally appointed to assemble in those harbours. They 

| put to sea at the same time, and both were compelled by stress of — 
weather to take shelter in the harbour of Messina, where they were 
detained during the whole winter. 

' In the spring of the year 1191, both fleets arrived in Asia, where the 


| attacked about two years Before, by the combined force of all the Chris- 
Be _ tians in Palestine, and defended by the utmost efforts of Saladin and | 
| . the Saracens. Before this place, Frederic, duke of Suabia, son of the 
‘emperor Barbarossa, had perished; and along with him the remains of _ 
theGermanarmy. But the arrival of the armies of England and France, _ 
with Richard and Philip at their head, infused fresh vigour into the be- 
siegers; and the emulation that prevailed between these rival kings. al nd 
rival nations, produced extraordinary feats of valour. Richard, in par- sa 


great and splendid reputation.. Ptolemais was taken; the Saracen gar- — 


_of war, and the wood of the true cross was restored! And thus ; 
‘mous siege, which had engaged the attention of all Europe and ‘Asiay 
was at last achieved—with the loss of three hundred thousand men. a Sota. 


7s redeeming the holy city ‘from slavery, declared his resolution of return: | 
ing into France, disgusted, as it is said, by the ascendancy which the 5 
cr king of England had acquired by his more precipitate courage and ro- 
~~ mantic spirit; pleading the ill state of his health, however, as the rear 
; son of his deserting the common cause. The harem actions of Rich 
_ard, while in Palestine, were the best apology for his conduct. On, 
“opening the campaign of 1192, he determined to attempt the siege. of 


-Ascalon, the conquest of which fortress was a necessary step to rea Bi ‘ 


. the way for that of Jerusalem; and leaving Ptolemais, he marched : 
.. the army under his command along the sea coast with that intention. | 
Sa ladin determined to intercept their passage, and placed himself upon 
the road with an army of three hundred thousand men. On this occa- 
was “ol one of the most. formidable battles of that age, and the 
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ighters, Richard replied, “You counsel well: and I hereby dispose 


ticular, drew upon himself the attention of the world, and acquireda 


rison, reduced to the last extremity, surrendered themselves prisoners. 


- «moa, Richard that to Marseilles, with a view of meeting their fleets, _ 


syRdops being disembarked, they jaid siege to Ptolemais, which had been 
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_ The French monarch, instead of pursuing his conquests further, and 
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- moot celebrated for the military genius of the commanders; for the 
number and valour of the troops; and for the variety of events which | 

_- attended it. The right wing of the Christian army, commanded by 
‘D?Avesnes, and the left under that of the duke of Burgundy, were, in the 
former part of the day, broken and defeated; when Richard, who led 


onthe main body, restored the fortunes of the day. He attacked th e 


enemy with the greatest intrepidity and valour; with all the skill of a” 

‘consummate general and gallant soldier; and not only gave his two 
- wings the opportunity of recovering from their confusion, but obtained | 
-acumplete victory over the Saracens; forty thousand of whom, it is said, $ . 

were left dead upon the field. Ascalon surrendered to the crusaders; #)) 
_other sieges were carried on withsuccess. Richard advanced within | 
“sight of Jerusalem, when he had the mortification to find, that he must 
abandon all. hopes of present success, and put a stop to his career of 

victory. wee , 

The zeal and ardour with which the crusaders were animated, for | 
some time carried them forwards in the prosecution of their romantic ) 
expedition, regardless of all the rules of prudence or safety; and, con- | | 
fident of the approbation of heaven, they set nothing before them but 
fame and victory in this world, and a crown of glory in the next; but 

~ long absence from home, famine, fatigue and disease, ‘added to the va- 
rieties of fortune which naturally attend war, had greatly abated that 
fury which nothing was able directly to withstand. All but the king of 
England expressed a desire to return to Europe, so that there appeared 
“an imperious necessity of abandoning for the present all future con- 
‘quests, and of securing their present acquisitions by a treaty of peace 
with Saladin. Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with that mon- | 
arch, and stipulated that Ptolemais, Joppa, and other sea-port towns j 
_ of Palestine, should remain in the hands of the Christians, and that | 
every one of that religion should enjoy the privilege of performinghis | 
_ ‘pilgrimage unmolested. This truce was ratified A. D. 1192, and was | 
_ to remain in force for three years, three months, three weeks, three 
days, and three hours; a magical number, suggested by a superstition _ 
well suited to the object of the war. i? : | 

_ Saladin died at Damascus soon after the ratification of this truce with x 

the leaders of the Crusade. He was a prince of great valour, andof 

generous sentiments; and it is memorable, that during his last illness 
he gave orders for his winding sheet to be carried asa standard through __ 
every street of the city, while a crier preceded it, proclaiming witha 
loud voice, “This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, the con- _ 

queror of the East.” His last will is also remarkable; he onlerel a 

_ alms to be distributed to the poor, without regard to distinction of Jew, , 

Mahometan, or Christian; thereby intimating that he considered all 

men as brethren, and as equally entitled to the exercise of our com- L 

_ passion when in distress—a lesson, though coming from a Mussulman, — 

_. which deserves the imitation of Christians. But the advantages of 
science, of moderation, and of humanity, were indeed at that time 
wholly on the side of the former. Se =o 
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. Richard, having no further business in Palestine, took shipping for 
Europe, but was unfortunately wrecked in the Adriatic; and, reaching ti 
land, he disguised himself in the habit of a pilgrim, hoping by that 
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“means to pass safely through Germany. But being betrayed by his 
- liberalities and expences, he was arrested by Leopold, duke of Aus- 
| “tria, whom he had offended at the siege of Ptolemais, who, to gratify 
a “his revenge, threw him into prison, and then sold him to the emperor 
| Henry VI. The latter had also taken offence at some part of Rich- 
ard’s conduct, and was therefore glad to have him in his power. Thus 
* the gallant king of England, who had filled the world with his renown, : 
was confined to a dungeon in the heart of Germany, loaded with chains, 
and entirely at the mercy of his enemy, one of the basest and most sor- 
did of mankind! Richard, however, ina little time succeeded in bring- 
© ing his case before a diet of the empire, at which he personally atten- 
| ded, and by his eloquence and spirit, made such an impression on thé 
| » German princes, that they exclaimed loudly against the conduct of | the 
pee "emperor, who om the jbers also threatened with excommunication. In 
\4 the issue, Hen oS luded a treaty with Richard for his ransom, and 
| agreed to ‘liber lim for the sum of about three hundred thousand 


_ pounds of our eos money—an enormous sum in those days. 

But notwithstanding the reiterated disasters and ill-success that. at 
tended these frantic expeditions to the Holy Land, so resolutely was 
the court of Rome bent on the achievement of its grand object, thatthe . 
popes were continually urging the princes of Europe to renew their ef- | 
forts. Their power and influence were, by this time, become so pre- 
dominant, that it was at the peril of the latter they declined compliance 
with their sovereign will. -‘The papal chair was at this time filled by 

Celestine III. by whom Henry VI. was crowned emperor of Germany. 
‘He was thena very. old man, being in his eighty-sixth year; the cere- 
mony of coronation was performed on Easter Monday; the pope pla- — 
ced the crown on the head of Henry, which he had no sooner done, 
than he kicked it off again, as a testimony of the power residing in — 
their sovereign pontiff to make and unmake emperors at their pleasure! 
_ In the year 1196, Henry was solicited by the pope to engage in a 


a 1ew crusade for the relief of the Christians in Palestine; and the em- ie 
' peror consented, though he had prudence enough to study hisownin- | 
_ terest in the ediapliange, He convoked a general diet at Worms, at te me 
_— which he avowed his determination to employ all his fesources, aud ” 6 
~ even to risk his own life for the accomplishment of so holy an enter- 


prize; and so eloquently did he expatiate upon the subject, that. nearly. 
se ite whole assembly took the cross. Their example prevailed through- 
t the empire, and so great was the number who enlisted themselves, _ 
* that Henry divided.them into.three large armies: the first, under the 
Be ‘command of the bishop of Mentz, took the route of Hungary, where it. _ 
"was joined by Margaret, queen of that country, who herself entered as — 
a volunteer on this pious expedition; and actually ended her days in _ 
Palestine; the second was assembled in Lower Saxony, and embarked _ . 
ina fleet furnished by the inhabitants of Lubec, Be teseh, Holstein, 
and Friesland; while the emperor, in person, conducted the third into oh 
~ Italy, to avenge himself of the Normans in Navies and Sicily, who had tag 
| \ revolted from their allegiance to him. : a 
ee [he state of Europe was at this time fall of perplexity and confusion, : 
Innocent III. succeeded Celestine in the papal chair, an 1 able chee 
bit sed whose ruling’ g passion was the hie pes eeeatty of thetholy: 
ds 
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see. He quarrelled with Philip, duke of Suabia, who had recently 
been elected king of the Romans, excommunicating him and all his ad- 
herents; and laboured with all his might to detach the princes and 
prelates from his cause, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the king 
of France, to whom he proudly replied, “ Either Philip must lose the 
empire, or [ the papacy.” But all these dissensions and troubles in 
- Europe did not prevent the formation of another Crusade to Asia. 
_ Those who enrolled themselves were principally French and Germans. 
_ Baldwin, count of Flanders, was their commander; and the Venetians, 
as greedy of wealth and power as the Carthagenians of old, furnished 
them with ships, for which they took care to be amply repaid both in 
ney and territory. The city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had recently with- 
drawn itself from the government of the republic of Venice; the cru- ~ 
_ saders undertook to reduce it to obedience; and they besieged and took 
it, notwithstanding the pope threatened to excommunicate them—a 
striking proof of the reigning spirit of those fanatical adventurers. 
_ The army of the cross, as they called themselves, next fell upon Con- 
 stantinople, under the pretext of avenging the cause of Isaac Angelus, 
the Greek emperor, who had bcen dethroned and deprived of his sight 
_ in 1195, by his own brother Alexis. Baldwin and his followers ea- 


~ marks of silver; the very churches were pillaged; and what strongly 
~ marks the character of that volatile and giddy nation, itis related that 
_ the French officers.danced with the ladies of Constantinople, in the 
church of St. Sophia, after having robbed the altar and drenched the 
city in blood! Thus was this noble city, in that age the most flourish- 


ingin the Christian world, for the first time taken and sacked by Chris- — : 


‘tians who had made a vow to fight only against infidels. One conse- 
quence of this was, that the pope gained, for a time, the whole Eas- 
~ ternchurch; an acquisition of much greater consequence to him than 

that of Palestine. Of this indeed the conquerors seemed fully sensible, 

for, notwithstanding the vow they had taken to go and succour Jerusa- 

lem, it was only a very inconsiderable part of the crusaders that pro- 
ceeded into Syria, and those were such as could obtain no share inthe © 

plunder of Constantinople. . 

_ In 1215, Frederic II. was crowned Emperor of Germany, with great 
magnificence at Aix-la-Chapelle; and to secure the favour of the pope, 
tothe other solemnities of his coronation, he added a vow to make an 
expedition to the Holy Land. Pope Innocent died the following year, 

and was succeeded by Honorius III. who expressed great eagerness to 

_ have the Crusade carried into effect. He therefore ordered it to be 

preached up through all the provinces of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 

_ Bohemia, and Hungary, and his exertions were crowned with extra- 

- ordinary success. The emperor himself declined the performance of 

his vow until he should have regulated the affairs of Italy, and most 
the other princes of Europe were detained at home by domestic 
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_ clude with the Sultan a dishonourable treaty, by which he bound him- - 


When the leaders of the crusading army arrived in Europe, the pope _ 
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turbances. -Butan infinite number of private noblemen and ete vas- 
_sals took the cross, ranging themselves under the dukes of Austria and 
_ Bavaria, the archbishop of Mentz, and the bishops of Munster and 
~ Utrecht; and the king of Hungary, who brought with him a body of 


“fine troops, was declared generalissimo of the Crusade. - x 
x The fate of this expedition pretty nearly resembled those of the pre- 
ceding. The army was embarked in three hundred sail of transports, 


equipped inthe ports of Lower Saxony, which, joining a squadron that 


| rs was fitted out by the Frieslanders, Flemings, and people of Brabant, 


proceeded for the straits of Gibraltar, in their way to Ptolemais. On 


© © their arrival at that port, a council of war was held, at which it was 


__ resolved to besiege Damietta, in Egypt, which was accordingly inves-_ 
ted by sea and land, and taken, after a tedious siege of eighteen months, 
in the year 1219. ‘Their possession of this place, however, was of no 
She ga sk: ‘A dispute arose among the chiefs of the crusaders 
about precedency 
sulting his holiness, who, in his great wisdom, at length directed that 
the supreme command should be vested in a cardinal of the church of — 
Rome. This monkish general brought the army of the cross between © 
two branches of the river Nile, just at the time when that river, which — 
fertilizes and defends Egypt, began its periodical inundation. The | 
Sultan, informed of their situation, opened the sluices and overflowed 
the camp of the crusaders; and while he burnt their ships on one side, 
the Nile increasing on the other, threatened the hourly destruction of 

the whole army. The pope’s legate finding himself and his troops re- 
duced to the last extremity, restored Damietta, and was glad to con-— 


- 


self and his army not to serve against the former for eight years. . 


was extremely incensed at the loss of Damietta, and wrote a severe 


letter to the emperor, accusing him of having sacrificed the interests o nse, 
Christianity by so long delaying the performance of his vow, and threat- _ 


’ 


which it was found impossible to adjust withoutcon- ~~~ 
Bart.” 


4A 


ening him with immediate excommunication, if he did not instantly de- ae 


part with an army into Asia. Frederic, exasperated at these reproach- 


es, renounced “all correspondence with the court of Rome, filled up va- 


cant sees and benefices, and even expelled some bishops, who were 


creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being concerned in prac- ¥ 
tices against the state. The pontiff at first attempted to repel forceby = 


force, threatening the emperor with the thunder of the church, for pre- 


‘as not to be intimidated, he became sensible of his own imprudence, ~ 


in wantonly incurring the resentment of so powerful a prince, whose = 
{ nv. : 


is 


temper he now thought proper to soothe by submissive apologies and 


sy | 


four severe edicts against the Paterines, Waldenses, and others, to. 

which we shall have occasion afterwards to advert, and which tended 
greatly to promote the establishment of the Inquisition, = __ Sea 

- Not long after this a solemn assembly was held at Ferentino, at which + 

the emperor and pope attended, together with John de Brienne, 

a tala king of J erusalem, who had come to Europe to demand suc- 
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ming to lift his hand against the sanctuary; but finding that Frederic # 2 


gentle exhortations. A reconciliation accordingly took place; andthe =| 


‘emperor, as a proof of hissincere attachment to the church, published — " vd 
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cours diveliial the Sultan of Egypt. This monarch had an only daugh- 
ter, whom he offeredin marriage to the emperor, with the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, as her dowry, on condition that he, within two years, per- 
formed the vow he had made of leading an army to the Holy Land.— 
Frederic married her on these terms, “because he chose to please : the 
pope; and since that time, the kings of Sicily have taken the title of 
king of Jerusalem. But Frederic evinced no impatience to go and © 
quer his wife’s portion, having business at home of more import- 
2, that required his attendance. The principal cities of Lombardy - & 
had entered into a league to renounce his authority; to counteract 
which, he convoked a diet at Cremona, A. D. 1227, where all the prin- #| 
ces and nobles of Germany and Italy were summoned to attend. The ou 
_ interference of the pope produced an accommodation, and it was 
agreed that the emperor should lay aside his resentment against the 
confederate towns, and that those towns should furnish and maintain 
four hundred knights for the relief of the Holy Land. Peace being 
thus concluded, his holiness reminded the emperor of his vow; Fred- 
eric promised eémplian ce, but the pope died before the execution ofa 
__ project-which he seemed to have so much at heart. He was succeeded ~ 
_ by Gregory IX. who, pursuing the same line of policy, urged the de- 
parture of Frederic for the Holy Land, and finding him still backward, 
declared him incapable of holding the imperial dignity, as having in- - 
curred the sentence of excommunication. Frederic, incensed at 
such insolence, ravaged the patrimony of St. Peter, and was excom- 
 municated. Wearied, however, at length with increasing contentions, 
and desirous of gratifying the prejudices of a superstitious age, Frede- 
-yic resolved to perform his vow, and accordingly embarked for the 
Holy Land. The pope now prohibited his departure until he was ab- 
- solved from the censures of the church: but the emperor proceeded 
. in contempt of the pope’s threatening, and with better success than 
his predecessors. He did not indeed desolate Asia, and gratify the 
- barbarous zeal of the times, by shedding the blood of infidels; but he 
~ concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, by which the end of his 
expedition was fully answered. The Sultan ceded to him Jerusalem 
and its territory as far as Joppa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and all the 
country between Jerusalem and Ptolemais; Tyre, Sidon, and the. 
ie neighbouring districts: and in return for these concessions, the empe- 
ror granted him a truce for ten years. A. D. 1229. 4 
Gh About twenty years after this, the Sultan of Egypt having regained 
his authority in the Holy Land, these frantic expeditions were resumed __ 
” by Louis IX. king of France, commonly called Saint Louis. This | 
prince no sooner came of age than he was universally acknowledged — . 
one of the greatest potentates in Europe; and hischaracter is perhaps 
_ one of the most singular in the annals of history. To the abject os e | 
_ perstition. of a monk, he united all the magnanimity of a hero; but, 
what may be deemed still more wonderful, the justice and integrity of | 
the sincere patriot, and where religion was not concerned, the mildness 
and humanity of the true philosopher. But Louis tea his bles. 
- Persuaded that heretics, or those who dissented from the Ror 
church, deserved the punishment of death, he favoured the 
the Jnquidition; and the same turn of thinking led him to oascribe 
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to a war against infidels. His humane heart became a prey to the 
bar! ene superstition of the times. When a dangerous illness had de- 
} prive him of his senses,and almost of his life, his heated imagination 
| took fire, and he thought he heard a voice commanding him to shed the ¥ 
ood of infidels!. He accordingly made a vow that, as soon ashe re- i 
covered, he would engage in a new Crusade, and he immediately took 
the cross. Nor could any remonstrancesinduce him to forego hispur- 
. Baie he considered his vow as a sacred and indissoluble obligation. e 
| A. D. 1244. ae ’ 
1.” But though not to be dissuaded from his Eastern expedition, Louis 
& was in no haste to depart. Four years were spent in making prepara- 
tions and settling the government of his kingdom, which he committed 
to the care of his mother; and at length, in 1248, he set sail forCy- _ 
prus, accompanied his queen, his three brothers, and almost all the — 
2. Arriving at Cyprus, it was resolved to make a de- 
was supposed that Jerusalem and the Holy 
eserved while that country remained in the hand “e 
of the infidels. Louis and his army, therefore, landed on the Egyptian — 
coast, near the city of Damietta; which, contrary to all expectation, 
was abandoned tothem. Here he received fresh succours from France; 
and found himself in the plains of Egypt, at the head of sixty thousand ~ 
men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he was both obeyed and lov- 
ed. Yet this Crusade, like all the rest, ended only in sorrow and dis- 
appointment. One-half of these fine troops fella prey to sickness and 
debauchery; the other part was defeated by the Sultan, at Massou ay 
where Louis beheld his brother Robert, count of Artois, killed by his 
‘side, and himself taken prisoner, with his two other brothers, the  — ¥ 
counts of Anjou and Poictiers, and all his nobility. A. D. 1250. eee 
During the king’s captivity, the queen mother granted permission to 
a fanatical monk to preach a new Crusade for her son’s release; and 
‘this man, availing himself of the pastoral circumstances attending 
our Lord’s nativity, assembled nearly a hundred thousand of the rab- 
ble, whom he denominated “ shepherds.” It soon appeared, however, re ‘3 
that their more appropriate title would have been that of woldeige 
for, wherever they came, they robbed and pillaged without either re- * oe 
gard to justice or mercy; so that it was at length found necessary t ee ee 
disperse them by force of arms; and even that was not effected without aha 
some difficulty. The death of the queen mother in the meantime, = 
“made it necessary for Louis to return to France; and to effect this, as 
after a captivity of more than three years, he purchased his ransom, 
a at of his nobles, for a thousand pieces of gold; but he retu rned kg i 
only to prepare for a new Crusade, so strongly had this mania inféc-3" ae 
ted his mind! A. D. 1254. ot Pe se ® 1 Ah 
. But itis needless to prosecute this subject further in detail. Enough, — 
n enough, has been said to convince the reader of thede- 
of darkness and superstition which reigned throughout 
hing of Asia and Africa, during this period. Yet 
itions, though barbarous and destructive in them- — 
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protection, of the Roman church, and its heaviest anathemas being de- 
--nouncedagainst all who should molest their persons or their property, 
private hostilities were for a time suspended or extinguished; the feu- 
hae a became more powerful, and their vassals less turbulent ; 
a more steady administration of ee was introduced, and some ad- 
vances were made towards regular government. Nor were the com- 


nercial effects of the crusades less considerable than their political in- 


Those ships were principally furnished by the Venetians and Genoese, 


o thereby acquired immense sums of money, and at the same time® | 


” ope the commodities of Asia. The cities of Italy grew rich and pow- 


- erful, and obtained extensive privileges; and some of them erected 


themselves into independent.states, or communities, the establishment 


of which may be considered as the first grand step towards civilization | 


_ in modern Europe.* 


we 


id 
*Hume’s History of England, vol. i. ch. y. Robertson’s Chartes V. vol. i. Ap- 
pendix. Russel’sModern Europe, vol. i. lett. 15, 27, 30,31, 32,34. — 
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uence. Many ships were necessary to transport the prodigious armies — 


which Europe poured forth, as well as to supply them with provisions. | 


ned to themselves a new source of wealth, by importing into Eu- | 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES AND ALBIGENSES,° FROM THE TIME OF 

"PETER WALDO, A. D. 1160, TO THE DAYS OF WICKLIFFE, 1360. ‘ 
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Etymology of the names W. ALDENSEs and ALBIGENSES, with some account 

| © of Peter Waldo of Lyons, and the sanguinary edict of Pope Lucius Hl. 
against the disciples of Waldo. ’ a 
i 


The most satisfactory definition that Ihave met with of the term | 
Waldenses, is that given by Mr. Robinson, in his Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches; and, in the confidence thatit is the true one, and that I may 


not unnecessarily trespass on the reader’s time and patience, I submit : 
it to his consideration. ae 

From the latin word vatxis, came the English word valley, the 
French and Spanish valle, the Italian valdesi, the Low Dutch valleye, 


the Provencal vaux vaudois, the ecclesiastical Valdenses Ualdenses, 70 ; 
and Waldenses. The words simply signify vadlies, inhabitants of vallies, ag 
and nomore. Ithappened that the inhabitants of the vallies of the | 
Pyrenees did not profess the Catholic faith;, it fell out also that the in- _ B 
habitants of the vallies about the Alps did not embrace it; it happened, : ge 
moreover, in the ninth century, that one Valdo, a friend and counsel- = 
lor of Berengarius, and a man of eminence who had many followers, 
did not approve of the papal discipline and doctrine; and it came to “ 
pass about an hundred and thirty years after, that a rich merchant.of 
Lyons, who was called Valdus, or Waldo, openly disavowed the Ro- 

man Catholic religion, supported many to teach the doctrines believed ~~ 
in the vallies, and became the instrument of the conversion of great _ 

- numbers; ALL THESE PEOPLE WERE CALLED Watpenses.* This view rh te 
of the matter, which to myself appears indisputably the true one, is also. 


y 
2 


» © supported by the authority of their own historians, Pierre Gilles, Perrin, 

* Leger, Sir S. Morland, and Dr. Allix. 250 eh “ES 5 

__ To the preceding account of the derivation of the term Waldenses, Wes 
Il now add the explanation given by these writers, of various other = 


tions tha p 
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say, have been intended to vilify and ridicule them, or to represent | 

_. them as new and different sécts. Being stripped of all their property, © | 

- and reduced by persecution to extreme poverty, they have been called | 
the poor of Lyons.” From their méan and famished appearance in 
their exalted and destitute state, they have been called, in provincial jar- 

_. gon, “Siccan,” or pickpockets. Because they would not observe). 
saints’ days, they were falsely supposed to neglect the Sabbath also, 
_ and called “ Inzabbatati or Insabbathists.”* As they denied transub- 
_ stantiation, or the personal and divine presence of Jesus Christ in the 

~ host or wafer exhibited in the mass, they were called “ Arians.” | 

Their adversaries, premising that all power must be derived from God 7 

ough his vicegerent the pope, or from an opposite and evil principle, 

‘inferred that the Waldenses were “ Manichezans,” because they denied 

the pope’s supremacy over the emperors and kings of the earth. 

In Languedoc, the Catholics affirmed that the origin of these here- 
tics was recent, and that they derived their name of Vaudois, or Wal- 
denses, from Peter Waldo, one of their barbes or preachers, whose im- 
mediate followers were called Waldenses; but this was rather the ren- 
ovation of the name froma particular cause, than its original: accor- 
dingly it extended over that district only, in France, veer Wal- 
do preached; for in other districts the people who were branches of 
the same original sect, as in Dauphine, were, from a noted preacher, 
called Josephists—in Languedoc, they were called Henricians—and 
in other provinces, from Peter de Bruys, they were called Petrobru- 
sians.. Sometimes they received their name from their manners, 
as “ Catharists,” (Puritans,) and fromthe foreign country whence, 

» ~ it was presumed, they had been expelled, they were called “ Bulgari- 
ans” or Bougres. In Italy they were commonly called Fratricelli, that 
is, “men of the brotherhood,” because they cultivated brotherly love 
among themselves, acknowledging one another as brethren in Christ. 
Sometimes they were denominated “ Paulicians,” and, by corruption 
of the word, “ Publicans,” considering them as sprung from that an- 
ae cient sect which, in the seventh century, spread over Armenia and 
_ Thrace, and which, when persecuted by the Greek emperors, might 
i migrate into Europe, and mingle with the Waldenses in Pied mont.— 
__ Sometimes they were named from the country or city in which they 
prevailed, as Lombardists, Toulousians, and Albigenses. All these 
branches, however, sprang from one common stock, and were anima- | 
ted by the same religious and moral principles. . ee ) 
ey: Ausicenses became latterly their common name in France, from the 
great number of them that inhabited the city of Alby, and the district 
aes of Albigeois, between the Garonne and the Rhone; but that name was 
. ot and confirmed till after the council of Alby in the year 
] 


‘ 4, which condemned them asheretics, ‘Their number and preva-— 
_> lence in that country are ascribed to the patronage and protection 
Ci : Lis v 


__. * Dr. Mosheim traces the derivation of this word to a kind of slipper which they 

wore, as a distinguishing mark of this sect, and Gibbon has adopted his opinion. 
But I agree with ae Robinson in thinking it very unlikely, that people who could | 

not descend from their mountains into neighbouring states, without hazarding their 
lives through the furious zeal of inquisitors, should tempt danger by affixing a visi- 
ble mark on their ehoes. The above opinion, therefore, appears to me much m cere 
probable. — ie ie shalmae © tA 2 et oe Sh 
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which they received from Roger, Count of Alby, after they had been 
| © persecuted in other countries. Some writers have laboured to prove 
that the Waldenses and Albigenses were quite different classes of 
‘Christians, and that they held different principles and opinions; but 
there seems no solid ground for maintaining such a distinction. When 
the Popes issued their fulminations against the Albigenses, they ex- * 
pressly condemn them as. Waldenses; their legates made war against me 
them as professing the faith of the Waldenses; the monks of the In- 
quisition formed their processes‘ of indictment against them as being 
Waldenses; the people persecuted them as such; and they uniformly 
adopted the title when it was given them, and even thought themselves 
honoured by it. To this may be added, ‘that historians do not trace. 
their origin to any local cause in Albigeois, and about Toulouse, but °° 
represent them -as emigrants from other regions. Neither do they. 
represent their origin as recent before the council of Alby, but as stran- 
gers from adjacent.countries about a hundred vears before. ~ 
Farther, the provincial councils of ‘Toulouse, in 1119, and of Lom-_ 
bez, in 1176,and the general councils of Lateran in 1139 and 1179, do 
not treat of them nor condemn themvas Albigenses, but as heretics; and 
when they particularise them, they denominate them “bonnes hommes” 
—(i. e. good men)—“Cathari”—“Paterini”—“Publicani,” &c., which 
shews that they existed before they were generally known as Albigenses. 
It is also proved, from their books, that they existed as Waldenses, be- 
fore the times-of Peter Waldo, who preached about the ae 1160. 
Perrin, who wrote their history, had in his possession a New Testament. 
in the Vallese languaye, written on parchment, ina very ancient letter, 
and a book entitled, in their language, “Qual cosa sia l’Antichrist?— 
. that is, “What is Antichrist?” under date of the year 1120, which car- 
ries us back at least twenty years before Waldo. Another book en-— ng 
titled “The noble lesson’”—is dated A. D. 1100. TO Oi ee 
Their enemies confirm their great antiquity. »Reinerius Saccho, an — 
inquisitor, and one of their most implacable enemies, who lived only 
eighty years after Waldo, admits that the Waldenses flourished five, 
hundred years before that preacher. Gretzer, the Jesuit, who also oe 
wrote against. the Waldensés, and had examined the subject fu ly, not ge 
only admits their great antiquity, but declares his firm belief, “thatthe = 
“‘Toulousians and Albigenses, condemned in the years 1177 and 1178, 
were no.other than Waldenses.” In fact, their doctrine, discipline. go- 
vernment, manners, and even the’ errors with which they have seen ie 
charged (by the Catholics,) shew that the Albigenses and Waldenses 
were distinct branches of the same sect, or that the former were sprung os “gi 


from the latter.* oe 
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siastical history. were committed to writing, the zeal of their opponents 


hath prevented their transmission to our times. In the writings of 
their adversaries, indeed, we have abundant proof of their existence, . 


as a Class of Christians separated in faith and practice from the catho- 
lic church, and of the multiplication of their numbers; but of their 
proceedings in the formation of churches, and of their order, worship, 
and discipline, we are very imperfectly informed. ‘ ; 


. Of the Catharists, in Germany, and of the Paterines, in the duchy of 


Milan, &c. during this period, both of which held the same principles 
as the Waldenses, we have already taken some notice in the preceding 


_ chapter. But it was not till the twelfth century that the Vaudois ap- 


pear in ecclesiastical history as' a people obnoxious to the church of 
Rome. And even thenit seems, ina great measure, to have been occa- 
sioned by the indefatigable labours, .the ardent zeal, and the amazing 
success which crowned the ministry of Peter Waldo of Lyons, whose 
followers first obtained the name of Leonists, and who, when persecu- 
ted in France, fled into Piedmont, incorporating themselves with the 
Vaudois. The following is the account which Mr. Robinson gives of 
this intricate article of ecclesiastical history, and as it appears to my- 
self more probable than ‘any other that I have seen, I incline to admit 
it as the true one. ; ’ 

“In the twelfth century, towards the close, a great reformation was 
begun at Lyons, under the auspices of a merchant there, who procur- 
eda translation of the four Gospels from Latin into French, and who 
both preached in person, and engaged others to do so in various parts 
of the country. Reinerius Saccho thought all the believers (Credentz,) 


© sprung from this stock; and he therefore calls them all Leonists.— 
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Whether the merchant received his name (Valdus) from the Vaudois, 
or whether they received theirs from him, is uncertain; the former is 
the more probable opinion of the two, and. the fact seems to be, that 
till then the Vaudois were (comparatively speaking) few and obscure, 
and the Leonists at once numerous and popular; that the Waudois and 


_ Leonisis soon incorporated themselves together; that the Vaudois 
~ communicated their name, which passed for that of a low, rustical and 


obscure people, to the Leonists; and that the Leonists emboldened the 
‘Vaudois to separate openly from the church. ‘This view of thingsin 
part reconciles the opinion of the catholic bishop, Bossuet, with that of 


ee, Dr. Allix and other protestants. Bossuet says, the separation of the 


#. 


Vaadois was, fora long time, a mere schism in the church, and that 
Waldo was their parent. Protestants deny this, and say that the Vau- 


~ dois were the parents of the Leonists. It should seem the Vaudois 


ere the first, and that they continued in the church a sort of party till 


party, but the parent of, their separation.” 
sut the-history of Peter Waldo, his exemplary life, his zeal.in 
cause of truth and virtue, the noble sacrifices which he made to reli- 


Ce 


gious principle, and the extraordinary success which crowned his la- 
-bours in the promulgation of the gospel of peace, entitle him to some- 
what more than an incidental mention in the history of the times in _ 
which he lived. He was an opulent merchant in the city of Lyons— 
a city which, in the second century of the Christian zra, as we have _ 
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“y aldo emboldened them to separate, and so became not'the founder of | 
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formerly seen, was blessed with the clear light of divine trath—where 
‘Christ had planted a numerous’ church to serve as a pillar on which 
his truth was inscribed, or a candlestick on which he had placed the 
‘lamp of life. But the lamp had long been extinguished, and the pillar 
removed. Lyons, in the times of Peter Waldo, was sunk into a state 
‘of the grossest darkness and superstition. About the year 1160 the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which sometime afterwards Pope Inno- 
_cent III. confirmed’ina very solemn manner, was required by the court 
‘of Rome to be acknowledged by all men. A most pernicious practice 
of idolatry was connected with the reception of this doctrine. Men 
fell down before the consecrated wafer and worshipped it as God; an 
abomination, the absurdity and impiety of which forcibly struck the 
mind of Waldo, who opposed it in the most courageous manner.* | 
But although the conscience or common sense of Waldo revolted 
against this novel piece of superstition, he seems not to have entertain- 
~ed, at that time, the most distant idea of withdrawing himself from the 
communion of the Romish church, nor indeed to have had much sense 
of: religion upon his mind. , God, however, who hath’ the hearts of all 


| - tined him for great usefulness in his kingdom. 'To him, also, whatever 
means seem necessary for effecting his purposes in the world, are equal- 
ly at command. Anextraordinary occurrence in providence, was the 
_ means of awakening the mind of Peter Waldo to the “one thing need- 
ful.” One evening after supper, as he sat conversing with a party of 
| his friends, and refreshing himself among them, one of the company 


| attention. _The Latin Vulgate Bible was the only edition of the Scrip- 


except one in an hundred of its inhabitants. Happily for Waldo, his 
situation in life had enabled him to surmount that obstacle. “ Being 
somewhat learned,” says Reinerius Saccho, when speaking of him, “ 
taught the people the text of the New Testament in their mother 


approaching dissolution, and under the terrors of an awakened con- 
science, he Kad recourse to the Holy Scriptures for instruction and 
‘comfort. There, in the knowledge of the true character of God, as 
| the just God and the Saviour, he found the pearl of great price—the 
| way of escape from the wrath which is to come. The belief of the 


into his own mind; raised his views and conceptions above “the smoke 
and din of this dim spot which men call earth,” and led him to look 
"for glory; honour, and immortality, even eternal life, in the world to 
‘come. But Christian love is an operative principle. It expands the 


__ preme love to God, and the most disinterested benevolence to man. 
|| Waldo was desirous of communicating to others a portion of that hap- 
- piness which he himself enjoyed. He abandoned his mercantile pur- 
‘suits, distributed his wealth to the poor as occasion required; and, 
me i a, *Perrin’s Histoire des Vaudois, ch. 1. ee 
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menin his hands, and who turns them as the’rivers of water, had des- 


fell down dead on’the floor, to the consternation of all that were pres- 
ent. Such a lesson on the uncertainty of human life, and the very | 
‘precarious tenure by which mortals hold it, most forcibly arrested his _ 


tures at that time in Europe; but that language was inaccessible to all, » 


tongue.” The sudden death of his friend led him to think of his own 


testimony which God hath given of his Son, diffused peace and joy. 


mind in which it dwells, and fills it with generous sentiments—with su- 
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while the latter flocked to him to partake of his alms, he laboured to 
engage their attention to the things which belonged to their Nt 
eace. 

One of the first objects of his pursuit was to put into their hands: cs 
word of life; and he cither himself translated, or procured some one: 
else to translate, the four Gospels into French; and the next was to 
make them acquainted with their sacred contents. Matthias lllyrius,a 
writer who prosecuted his studies under Luther and Melancthon, and 
was one of the Magdeburgh centuriators, speaking of him, says, “ His 
kindness to the poor being diffused, his love of teaching and their love 
of learning growing stronger and stronger, greater crowds came to him, 
to whom he explained the scriptures... He was himself a man of learn- 
ing; so I understand from some old parchments—nor was he obliged 
to employ others, to translate for him, as his enemies affirm.” But 
whether Waldo himself translated these scriptures or employed others 
to do it, or, which is most ‘probable, executed it himself with the assis- 
tance of others, certain itvis, that the inhabitants of Europe were in- 
debted to him for the first translation of the Bible into a modern tongue, . 

‘ since the time that the Latin had ceased to be a living language—a gift 

of inestimable value. | 

As Waldo became more acquainted with the Scriptures, he began to 

discover that a multiplicity of doctrines, rites, and ceremonies, which 
had been introduced into the national religion, had not only no foun- 
dation in the word of God, but were most pointedly condemned in that 

- book. Inflamed with zeal for the glory of God, on the one hand, and 

- with concern for the souls of his fellow sinners on the other, he raised 
his voice loudly against them,-condemning the arrogance of the pope, 
and the reigning vicesof the clergy. Nor did he satisfy. himself with 
mere declamation against what was wrong in others. He taught the 
truth in its simplicity, and enforced ..its practical influence on the heart 
and life; and by his own example, as well as by an appeal to the lives 
of those who first believed in Christ, he laboured to demonstrate the 
Bibsoreat difference that existed Lol nae the Vhristignay of the Bible and 
that of the church of Rome. . 
The consequence of all this may be easily supposed bya reflecting 
mind. The Archbishop of Lyons heard of these proceedings, and be- 
| came indignant. Their tendency was obvious; the honour of. the 
church was involved in them, and in perfect consistency with the usual 
mode of silencing objectors among the Catholic party, he forbade the 
_ new reformer to teach any more on pain of excommunication, and of: | 
| being proceeded against .asan heretic. Waldo replied, that though a> 
> layman, he could not be silent in a matter which concerned the salva- 

'  tionof his fellow creatures. Attempts were next made to apprehend 
‘him; but the number and kindness of his friends, the respectability and 
Ren of his connections, many of whom were men of rank; the uni- 
versal regard that was paid to his character for probity and religion; ;,and 
the conviction that his presence was highly necessary among the peo- 
ple whom he had by this time gathered into a church, and of which he » 
had taken the. oversight, all operated so strongly in his fayour,, ag he 
lived concealet at Lyons during the space of three whole years.* 

. *Perrin’s History, ch.i, F wi 
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~ Information of these things was then conveyed to Pope Alexander 
| ILL. who no sooner heard of such heretical proceedings than he anath- 


ematized the reformer and his adherents, commanding the archbishop 
to proceed against them with the utmost rigour. Waldo was now 
compelled to quit Lyons; his flock in a great measure followed their 
pastor;and hence a dispersion took place not unlike that which arose 
in the church of Jerusalem on the occasion of the death of Stephen. 
The effects were also similar. Waldo himself retired into Dauphiny, 
-where he preached with abundant success; his principles took deep 
and lasting root, and produced a numerous harvest of disciples, who 
were denominated Leonists, Vaudois, Albigenses, or Waldenses; for 
the very same class of Christians is designated by these various appel- 
lations at different times, and according to the different countries or 
quarters of the same country in which they appeared.* 5 
Persecuted from place ‘to place, Waldo retired into Picardy, where 
also success attended his labours. Driven from thence, he proceeded 
into Germany, carrying along with him the glad tidings of salvation; 
and, according to the testimony of Thuanus, a very authentic French 
historian, he at length settled in Bohemia, where he finished his course, 
in the year 1179, after a ministry of nearly twenty years. He was ev- 
idently a man of very singular endowments; and one of those extraordi- 
nary persons whom God in his providence occasionally raises up and 


qualifies for eminent usefulness in his kingdom; but he has met with | 


no historian capable of doing justice to his talents and character. Num- 
bers of his people fled for an asylum into the vallies of Piedmont, tak- 
ing with them the new translation of the Bible. In the ensuing sec- 
tion, we shall have an opportunity of examining their doctrinal senti- 
ments; and their history in that country, as well as in the south of 
France, and wherever else we can trace them, will occupy, in one way 
‘or other, the remaining pages of this volume. 


The persecution of Waldo and his followers, with their flight from’ 


Lyons, is‘a remarkable epoch in the annals of the Christian church. 


Wherever they went, they sowed the seeds of reformation. Thecoun- 


tenance and blessing of the King of kings accompanied them. The © 


word of God grew and multiplied, not only in the places where Waldo 
himself had planted it, but in more distant regions. In Alsace and 


along the Rhine, the doctrines of Waldo spread extensively. Persecu- 


tions ensued—thirty-five citizens of Mentz were burned in one fire at 
the city of Bingen, and eighteen at Mentz itself. The bishops of both 
Mentz and Strasburgh breathed nothing but vengeance and slaughter 
against them; and at the latter city, where Waldo himself is said to 
have narrowly escaped apprehension, eighty persons were committed 
to the flames. In the treatment, and in the behaviour of the Waldens- 
es, were renewed the scenes of martyrdom of the second century. 
Multitudes died praising God, and in the confident hope of a bless- 
- ed resurrection. But the blood of the martyrs again became the seed 

_of the church; and in Bulgaria, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Hungary, 


L -’ churches were planted, which flourished throughout the thirteenth cen- 


tury, and which are said to have owed their rise chiefly to the labours 
of one Bartholomew, anative of Carcassone, a city not far distant from 
Ki sis 2 *Perrin’s History, ch. i. ae 
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Toulouse in the south of France, and which may be, not improperly, 
termed the metropolis of the Albigenses.. In Bohemia and in the 
country of Passau, it has been computed, that there were not less than 
eighty thousand of this class of Christians in the year 1315. In short, 
we shall find in the sequel, that they spread themselves throughout al- 
most every country in Europe; but they were every where treated as 
the filth of the world, and as the offscouring of all things.* 

It can excite no surprise that their increasing numbers should rouse 
the court of Rome to adopt the most vigorous measures for suppressing 
them. The Inquisition had not yet been established; but council after 
council had been convened. in France; and about twenty years after 
Waldo had been driven from Lyons, the following persecuting edict 
was issued from Rome. , ey. 

The Decree of Pope Lucius III. against Heretics, A. D. 1181. 

“To abolish the malignity of divers heresies which are lately sprung 
up in most parts of the world, it is but fitting that the power commit- 
ted to the church should be awakened, that by the concurring assist- 
ance of the Imperial strength, both the insolence and mal-pertness of 
the heretics in their false designs may be crushed, and the truth of Ca- 
tholic simplicity, shining forth in;the holy church, may demonstrate her 
pure and. free from the execrableness of their false doctrines. Where- 


_ fore we, being supported by the presence and power of our most dear 


_ son, Frederic, the most illustrious emperor of the Romans, always in- 


creaser of the empire, with the common advice and counsel of our 
brethren, and other. patriarchs, archbishops, and many princes, who 


- from several parts of the world are met together, do sei themselves 


against these heretics, who have got different names from the several 
false doctrines they profess, by the sanction of this present general de- 
cree, and by our apostolical authority, according to the tenor of these 
presents, we condemn all manner of heresy, by what name soever it 
may be denominated. 

“More particularly, we declare all Catharists, Paterines, and those 
who call themselves “the poor of Lyons,” the Passigines, Josephists, 
Arnoldists, to lie under a perpetual anathema. And because some, un- 
der a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof, as the apostle 
saith, assume to themselves the authority of preaching; whereas the 
same apostle saith, “How shall they preach except they be sent?”—we 
therefore conclude under the same sentence of a perpetual anathema, 
all those who, either being forbid or not sent, do, notwithstanding, pre- 
sume to preach publicly or privately, without any authority received 
either from the Apostolic See, or from the bishops of their respective 


- diocesses: As alsu all those who are not afraid to hold or teach any 


opinions concerning the sacrament of the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus’ Christ, baptism, the remission of sins, matrimony, or any other 
sacraments of the church, differing from what the holy church of Rome 


doth preach and observe: And generally all those whom the:same 


church of Rome, or the several bishops in their diocesses, with 
vice of their clergy, or the clergy themselves, in case of a vacan 
the See, with the advice, if need be, of neighbouring bishop 
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judg : to. be heretics. _ And we likewise declare all entertainers and 
defenders of the said heretics, and those that have sheWed any favour 


- or given countenance to them, thereby strengthening them in their her- 


esy, whether they be called comforted, believers, or perfect, or with what- 
soever superstitious name they disguise themselves, to be liable to the 
same sentence. 

“And though it sometimes happens that the severity of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, necessary to the coercion of sin, is condemned by those 
who do not understand the virtue of it, we notwithstanding by these 
presents decree, That whosoever shall be notoriously convicted of these 
errors, ifa clergyman, or one that endeavours to conceal himself under 
any religious order, he shall be immediately deprived of all preroga- 
tive of the church orders, and so being divested of all office and bene- 
fice, be delivered to the secular power to be punished according to de- 


merit, unless immediately upon his being detected he voluntarily re-_ 


turns to the truth of the Catholic faith, and publicly abjures his errors, 
at the discretion of the bishop of the diocess, and makes suitable satis- 
faction. And as for a layman who shall be found guilty either pub- 
licly or privately of any of the aforesaid crimes, unless by abjuring 


his heresy and making satisfaction he immediately return to the ortho- | 


dox faith, we decree him to be left to the sentence of the secular judge 
to receive condign punishment according to the quality of the offence. 

‘And as to those who are taken notice of by the church as suspected 
of heresy, unless at the command of the bishop they give full evidence 
of their innocence, according to the degree of suspicion against them 
and the quality of their persons, they shall be liable to the same sen- 


tence. But those who after having abjured their errors, or cleared — 


themselves upon examination to their bishop, if they be found to have 
relapsed into their abjured heresy—We decree that without any fur- 
ther hearing they be forthwith delivered up to the secular power and 
their goods confiscated to the use of the church. ois 

“And we further decree, That this excommunication, in which our 
willis that all heretics be included, shall be repeated and renewed by 
all patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, in all the chief festivals and 
on any public solemnity, or upon any other occasion to the glory of 
God and the putting a stop to all heretical pravity: ordering by our 


. apostolic authority, that if any bishop be found wanting or slow herein, 


he be suspended for three years from his episcopal dignity and admin- 


istration. “ee. 
_ “Furthermore, with the counsel and advice of bishops, and intima- 
tion of the emperor and princes of the empire, we do add, That every 
archbishop or bishop, either in his own person or by his archdeacon, 


or by other honest and fit persons, ‘shall once or twice in the year visit . 


the parish in which it is reported that heretics dwell, and there cause 


two or three men of good credit, or, if need be, the whole neighbour- - 


hood, to swear that if they know of any heretics there, or any that 
frequent private meetings, or that differ from the common conversation 


of mankind, either in life or manners, they will signify the same to the | 


bishop or archdeacon: The bishop also or archdeacon shall summon before 
em_the parties accused, who, unless they at their discretion, accor- 
e custom of the country, do clear themselves of the guilt laid 
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to their charge; orif, after having so cleared themselves, they relapse 
again to their former unbelief, they shall be punished at the bishop’s 
discretion. And if any of them, by a damnable superstition, shall re- 
fuse to swear, that alone shall suffice to convict them of being heretics, 
and liable to the punishments before mentioned. <a 

_ ¢Weordain further, That all earls, barons, governors, and consuls of 


cities and other places, in pursuance of the commonition of the respec- 


tive archbishops and bishops, shall promise upon oath, that in all these 
particulars, whenever they are required so to do, they will powerfully 
and effectually assist the church against heretics and their accomplices; 
and endeavour faithfully, according to their office and power, to exe- 
cute the ecclesiastical and imperial statutes concerning the matters 
herein mentioned, ’ . ; 
“But if any of them shall refuse to observe this, they shall be de- 
prived of their honours and charges, and be rendered incapable of re- 
ceiving others; and, moreover, be involved in the sentence of excom- 
munication, and their goods: be confiscated to the use of the church. 
And if any city shall refuse to yield obedience to these Decretal Con- 
stitutions, or that, contrary to the episcopal commonition, they shall 


_ neglect to punish opposers, we ordain the same to be excluded from 


all commerce with other cities, and to be deprived of the episcopal 
dignity. 2 

_ “We likwise decree, That all favourers of heretics, as men stigma- 
tized with perpetual infamy, shall be incapable of being attornies, or 
witnesses, or of bearing any public office whatsoever. And as for 


_ those who are exempt from the law of diocesan jurisdiction, as being 


to these constitutions against heretics, we will, That they be subject 
to the judgment of the archbishop and bishops, and that in this case 
they yield obedience to them, as to the delegates of the Apostolic See, 
the immunity of their privileges notwithstanding.” ‘ 


_ Iidefonsus, King of Arragon, also testified his zeal against the Wal- 
denses, by an edict published in the year 1194, from the tenour of 
which we are authorized to infer, that the doctrine of Waldo had not 
only found its way into Spain, but that.it had got such footing there as 
to create no little alarm, and call forth the determined interference of 
the government. The following is a copy of this severe edict, as given 


_ by Pegna, in his notes on the “ Directory of the Inquisitors.” 


“ILDEFonsus, by the grace of God, King of Arragon, Earl of Bar- 
celona, Marquis of Provence, to all archbishops, bishops, and other 


wives of the church of God, earls, viscounts, knights, and to all peo- 


ple of his kingdom, or belonging to his dominions, wisheth health, and 


termine and ordain heretics, as persons cast out from the sight of God 
and all Catholics, to be condemned aA persecuted every do 


command and charge, that the Waldenses, 
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| called the “ poor of luyons,” and <all other heretics who cannot be 
numbered, being excommunicated from the holy church, adversaries to 
the cross of Christ, violators and corrupters of the Christian religion, 
and the avowed enemies of us and our kingdom, to depart out of our 
kingdom and all our dominions. Whoseover, therefore, from this day 
} forward shall presume to receive the said Waldenses, and the Inzabbati, 
or any other heretics of whatsoever profession, into their houses, or to 
be present at their pernicious sermons, or to afford them meat, or any 
other favour, shall thereby incur the indignation of Almighty God, as 
well as ours, and have his goods confiscated, without the remedy of an 
appeal, and be punished as if he were actually guilty of high treason. 
And we strictly charge and command, that this our edict and perpetual 
constitution, be publicly read on the Lord’s days by the bishops and 
other rectors of churches, in all the cities, castles, and towns of our 
kingdom and throughout all our dominions: and that the same be ob- 
served by vicars, bailiffs, justices, &c. and all the people in general; % 
and that the aforesaid punishment be inflicted on all transgressors. : 
** We further will, That if any person, noble or ignoble, shallin any 
part of our dominions find any of these wicked wretches, who shall be 
known to have had three days’ notice of this our edict, and that do not “ 
forthwith depart, but rather are obstinately found staying or lingering; 
| let such know thatif they shall any way plague, despitefully use or dis- 
tress them, wounding unto death and maiming them only excepted, he 
will in so doing perform nothing but what will be very grateful and 
pleasing to us, and shall beso far from fearing to incur any penalty 
thereby, that he may be sure rather to deserve our favour. Further- 
more, we give these wicked miscreants respite, though that may seem <3 oe 
somewhat contrary. to reason and our duty, till the day after All Saints? = 
day: but that all those who either shall not be gone by that time, orat > 
least preparing for their departure, shall be spoiled, beaten, cudgelled, : 
and shamefully ill-treated.” — ae 
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~ 
Some account of the doctrinal sentiments and religious practices of the = 
Waldenses, collected from the writings of their adversaries. 


‘Ir is intended, in this and the two following sections, to lay before 
‘the reader a more detailed account of the principles and practices of q 
the Waldenses, than hath hitherto been given; and there appears no p 
method of doing this more satisfactorily, than by first hearing thechar- 
ges alleged against them by their adversaries of the Romish church; 
and then attending to the apologies, reasonings, and confessions of faith, - 
which, from time to time, the ever laudable principle of self-defence 
necessarily extorted from them. ‘This is the plan, therefore, which I . 
intend to pursue, and the present section shall be devoted to the tes- 
- timony of their adversaries. itis garni 
__Retvertws Saccuo, whose name I have had occasion more than 


® 


ba 


once to mention, was for seventeen years of the earlier part of his life, % 

‘in some way or other, connected with the Waldenses; but he aposta- 

‘tized from their profession, entered the Catholic church, was raisedin 
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it to the dignified station of an inquisitor, and became onc of their most 
cruel persecutors. He was deputed by the pope to reside in Lom- 
bardy, in the south of. France; and about the year 1250, published a 
catalogue of the errors of the Waldenses under three and thirty dis- 
tinct heads. The reader who wishes to peruse the original Latin, may 
find it in Dr. Allix’s remarks upon the Churches of Piedmont, p. 188— 
191. The following is a faithful translation. 

“ Their first error, “says he, “is a contempt of ecclesiastical power, 


and from thence they have been delivered up to Satan, and by him’ 


cast headlong into innumerable errors, mixing the erroneous doctrines 
of the heretics of old with their own inventions. And being cast out 
of the Catholic church, they affirm that they alone are the church of 
Christ and his disciples. ‘They declare themselves to be the apostle’s 
successors, to have apostolical authority, and the keys of binding and 
loosing. They hold the church of Rome to be the whore of Babylon, 
(Rev. ch. xvii.) and that all that obey her are damned, especially the 
clergy that have been subject to her since the time of pope Sylvester.* 
They deny that any true miracles are wrought in the church, because 
none of themselves ever worked any. They hold, that none of the 
ordinances of the church, which have been introduced since Christ’s 
ascension, ought to be observed, as being of no value. The feasts, 


fasts, orders, blessings, offices of the church, and the like, they utterly 


reject. They speak against consecrating churches, churchyards, and 
other things of the like nature, declaring that they were the invention of 
covetous priests, to augment their own gains, in spunging the people by 
those means of their money and oblations. They say, that a man is 


then first baptized when he is received into their community. Some 
* of them hold that baptism is of no advantage to infants, because they 


cannot actually believe. They reject the sacrament of confirmation, 


but instead of that, their teachers lay their hands upon their disciples. 

They say, the bishops, clergy, and other religious orders, are no better 
than the Scribes and the Pharisees, and other persecutors of the apos-_ 
tles. They do not believe the body and blood of Christ to be the true ~ 


sacrament, but only blessed-bread, which by a figure only is called the 
body of Christ, even as it is said, “and the rock was Christ,” &c. 
Some of them hold that this sacrament can only be celebrated by those 
that are good, others again by any that know the words of consecra- 
tion. Thissacrament they celebrate in their assemblies, repeating the 


_words of the gospel at their table, and participating together, in imi- 
tation of Christ’s supper. They say that a priest whois a sinner, can- 


not bind or loose any one, as being himself bound; and that any good 


and intelligent layman may absolve another, and impose penance. 


They reject extreme unction, declaring it to be rather a curse thana 
sacrament. Marriage, they say, is nothing else but sworn fornication, 


_ unless the parties live continently, and account any filthiness prefera- 


ble to the conjugal rites.. They praise continence indeed, but in the 
* This pontiff was bishop of Rome in the days of Constantine the Great, about 
‘the year 350. sbi Hs 
+ The meaning of this does not seem very obvious. The words in the original are, 
Quidam autem hoc dicunt tantum per bonos fieri, alii per omnes qui verba consecrationis 


sctunt; and the reason for the obscurity is, that, as I shall hereafter shew, they did not 
win one Le 


ow any but pastors to administer the eucharist. 
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mean time gave way to the satisfying of burning lust by any filthy means ; 
whatsoever, expounding that place of the apostle, “ It is better to marry 
than to burn,” thus: that it is better to satisfy one’s lust by any filthy 
act, than to be tempted therewith in the heart.* . 


But this they conceal as much as possible, that they may not be 


‘reproached therewith. If any honest woman among them that has 


the repute of chastity, is brought to bed of a child, they carefully 


_conceal it, and send it abroad to be nursed, that it may not be 


known. They hold all oaths to be unlawful, and a mortal sin, yet 
they dispense with them when it is done to avoid death, lest they should 
betray their accomplices, or the sécret of their infidelity. They hold it 
to be an unpardonable sin to betray an heretic, yea the very sin 
against the Holy Ghost. They say that malefactors ought not to be 
put to death by thesecular power. Some of them hold it unlawful to 
kill brute animals, as fishes, or the like; but when they have a mind to 
eat them, they hang them over the fire or smoke till they die. Fleas 
and such sort of insects they shake off their clothes, or else dip their 
clothes in hot water, supposing them thus to be dead of themselves.t 
Thus they cheat their own consciences in this and other observances. 
From whence we may see, that having forsaken truth, they deceive 
themselves with their own false notions. According to them, there is 


‘no purgatory, and all that die, immediately pass either into heaven or 


hell. That therefore the prayers of the church for the dead are of no 
use, because those that are in heaven do not want: them, nor can those 
that areinhell be relieved by them. And from thence they infer, that 
all offerings made-for the dead are only of use to the clergymen that 
eat them, and not to the deceased, who are incapable of being profited 
by them. They hold, that the saints in heaven do not hear the pray- 
ers of the faithful, nor regard the honours which are done to them, be- 
cause their bodies lie dead here beneath, and their spirits are at so. 
great a distance from us in heaven, that they can neither hear our pray- 
ers, nor see the honours which we pay them. They add, that the saints 


~ do not pray for us, and that therefore, we are not to entreat their inter- 


cession, because, being swallowed up with heavenly joy, they cannot 
attend to us, nor indeed to any thing else. Hence they deride all the 


“4 
* There appears something like a consciousness about Reinerius, that in this — 


monstrous accusation he was calumniating the Waldenses, for in the following words _ 
he qualifies the charge by describing them as not avowing it. The reader wil | pre- 
sently see their sentiments on the subject of marriage, and be convinced of the 
foulness of this slander. I shall, therefore, at present, only quote from their own | 
apology a short extract, in which they repel the charge of countenancing lascivious- 
ness. ‘It was this vice,” say they, ‘“‘that led David to procure the death of his 
faithful servant, that he might enjoy his wife—and Ammon, to defile his sister Ta-_ 
mar. This vice consumes the estates of many, as it is said of the prodigal son, who 
wasted his substance in riotous living. Balaam made choice of this vice to provoke - 
the children of Israel to sin, which occasioned the death of twenty-four thousand 
obese This sin was the occasion of Sampson’s losing his sight; it perverted 


olomon, and many have perished through the beauty of a woman. The reme ies , 


for this sin are fasting, prayer, and keeping at a distance from it. Other vices may 
be subdued by fighting; in this we conquer by flight; of which we have an Siamese 


' Joseph.” —Perrin’s Hist. ch. iv. ida 
+ Many will think that Reinerius must have been at great loss for substantial grounds 


_ of accusation against the Waldenses, when he could condescend to enumerate such 
childish things as these, 50d Mai) A Pid 
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festivals which we celebrate in honour of the saints, and all other in- 
stances of our veneration for them. Accordingly, wherever they can 
hey secretly work upon holy days, arguing, that since working 
d,it cannot be evil to do that which is good ona holy day. They 
do not observe Lent, or other fasts of the church, alleging that God 
does not delight in the afflictions of his friends, as being able to save 
without them. Some heretics indeed afflict themselves with fasting, 


ery 


-_ watchings, and the like, because without these they cannot obtain the 
- reputation of being holy among the simple people, nor deceive them 


er 


by their feigned hypocrisy. They do not receive the Old Testament, 
but the Gospel only, that they may not be overthrown by it, but rath- 
er be able to defend themselves therewith; pretending that upon the 
introduction of the gospel dispensation all old things were to be laid 
aside.* In like manner they select the choicest sayings and authorities 
of the holy fathers, such as Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, Chrysostom, 
and Isadore, that with them they may support their opinions, oppose 
others, or the more easily seduce the simple, by varnishing over theirsac- 
rilegious doctrine with the good sentences of the saints, at the same time 


very quietly passing over those parts of the writings of the holy fathers _ 4 


that oppose and confute their errors. Such as are the teachable and elo- 
quent among them, they instruct to get the words of the gospel, as well 
as the sayings of the apostles, and other holy men, by heart, that they 
may be able to inform others, and draw in believers, beautifying their 
sect with the goodly words of the saints, that the things they persuade 


_ and recommend may pass for sound and wholesome doctrine ;—thus by 
_ their soft speeches, deceiving the hearts of the simple. And not only 


the men, but even their women also teach} amongst them, because 
- women have an easier access to those of their own sex, to pervert 


_ truth, to endeavour to speak Jies: that when they are asked about — 
one thing, they might perversely answer about another, and thus craf- — - 


them, that afterwards, by their means, the men may be perverted also, 
as the serpent deceived Adam by means of Eve. They teach their 
disciples to speak in dark and obscure words, and instead of speaking 


' tily deceive their hearers, especially when they fear that by confessing — 


the truth, they should discover their errors. In the same dissembling 


manner they frequent our churches, are present at divine service, 


4 the altar, receive the sacrament, confess to the priests, ob- 
the church fasts, celebrate festivals, and receive the priest’s 


: 2 sin : 
scoff at all these institutions of the church, looking upon them as pro- 


fane and hurtful. They say it is sufficient for their salvation if they 


tease? 


‘Such i 


; acontess to God, and not toman.” 
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gating their sentiments by conversation, and I shall have an opportunity of s 
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and we must understand this description as applicable to one general 
class of Christians, scattered throughout the south of France, the vale - 
ey Pyrenean mountains, the vallies of Piedmont, and the coun- 
try of the Milanese ; though probably distinguished in different places 
by the different names of Puritans, or Catharists, Paterines, Arnoldists, — 
* Leonists, Albigenses, or Waldenses, the last of which ultimately became _ 
their more general appellation.* No doubt there were shades of dif- 
“ference in sentiment among them on points of minor importance, even ma 
as. there are among Christians in the present day; and it is very cer- | 
tain that the Catholic writers sometimes class under the general name 
of Waldenses or Albigenses, persons whose theological sentiments and 
religious practices were very opposite to those which were professed 
by the followers of Peter Waldo. “'The practice of confounding here- 
tics of all kinds in one common herd,” says Mr. Robinson, “hath 
been an ancient custom with ecclesiastical historians, and it hath ob- cis 
cured history.”t This is a very just remark, and the reader who = 
uld not be impo: upon by these writers, will find it of great 
portance to attend to it. He himself, however, tells us that 
Albigenses were Manichzans,{ or nearly so, and that they dif 


“# & Nothing is so well known to the curious in these matters, as the following yer- 
ses upon the Vaudois (Waldenses) in the year 1]00— ; 
Que non vogli,maudir ne jura, ne mentir, 
WN’occir, ne avoutrar, ne prerne de altrui, 
Ne s’avengear deli suo ennemi, : 
Loz dison qu’ es Vaudes and los feson morir. “ 
THAT Is, 
Whosoever refuses to curse, to swear, to Jie, to kill, to commit adultery, tosteal, to + — 
be revenged of his enemy—they say he is a VAupois, and therefore they put him to Size £F 
death.” ca Meg ee ee 
Voltaire’s Gen. Hist. ch. \xix a 
+ Eccles. Researches, p. 463. 7 ae 
{The sect of the Manichzans derived its origin from a person of the name o ne 
_ Manes, or Manichzeus, as he: is sometimes called by his disciples. He was by birth 
a Persian, educated among the magi, and himself one of their number before ee . 
» braced the profession of Christianity, about the end of the third century. His doc- 
-trine wasa motley mixture of the tenets of Christianity, with the ancient philoso 
of the Persians, in which he had been instructed during kis youth. ‘The follo 
» view of his system is given by Dr. Mosheim, Vol. I. Cent. iil. ch. v. “That there. 
are two principles from which all things proceed—the one a most pure and subtle 
matter, called Ligut, the other a gross and corrupt substance called Darkness. The — 
_ being who presides over light is called God—he that rules the land of darkness bears 
' the name of Hyle, or Demon. The ruler of the light is supremely happy, an 
sequently benevolent and goocl—the prince of darkness is unhappy in himsel, 
desiring to render others partakers of his misery, is evil and malignant. ‘Thes 
beings have produced an immense multitude of creatures, rooms th 
whom they have distributed through their respective provinces. He held tk 
is that glorious intelligence whom the Persians called Mithras—-a splendid 
stance, endowed with life, and having his residence in the sun. The 
Ghost a luminous and animated body, diffused throughout every part of th as aM 
atmosphere which surrounds this terrestrial globe. He held that the God of the = 
Jews was the prince of darkness—afiirmed that the Old Testament was not the word 
of God, but of the prince of darkness, and rejected as spurious the four Gospels, 
and indeed most of the canonical scriptures—maintained the transmigration 
souls,” &c. &c. : res ’ : oe aa 
‘It is really surprising that Mr. Robinson, the acute, the ingenious, the liberal 
minded Mr. Robinson, should have charged the Albigenses with adopting thi sab 
~ surd system, without producing any evidence to support such an opinion. Pew wri- i 
ters have combated the foul misrepresentations of the Catholics with more zeal and — 
- succe an he has done; but in this instance he has joined their senseless cle our 
i ty ern " : . ‘ ; eae 
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fered from the Vaudois and Waldenses. ‘I'bat individuals, or even _ 
a sect, holding those wild and extravagant opinions may have ex- — 
isted at that time, and been classed by the catholic writers under 
the head of Albigenses, is not impossible, though | have met with no 
evidence that puts the fact beyond dispute; and the historians of the 
latter give a very easy and natural solution of the reason of their be- 
ing accused of Manicheism. But, whatever may be in_ this, the fol- 
lowing facts are indisputable: that the general body of the Albigen- 
ses received the doctrines of Peter Waldo—that these doctrines had 
no connection with Manicheism—and that. the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses were two branches of the same sect, inhabiting different coun- 
tries, each deriving its appellation from its local residence. _. 

In the sketch which Keincrius has furnished of the principles of the 
Waldenses, it is to-be remarked, that there is not the slightest allu- 
sion to any erroneous opinions maintained by them, regarding the faith 
and doctrines of the gospel, and this is a noble testimony to the sound- 
ness of their creed. For having himself been connected. with them 
a ian of learning and talents, he doubtless was intimately acquaint 
with their doctrinal sentiments; and having apostatized from their pi 
fession and become their determined adversary, he did not want ineli- 
nation to bring forward any accusation against them which could be 
done with the smallest regard to decency on his own part. The er- 

_ rors of which he accuses them (a few instances excepted, and on which 
_ they repelled his slanderous charges) are such as no protestant dissen- 

ter of the present day would shrink fromthe odium which is connected 
_with holding, since they will all be found in one way or other to resolve 
themselves into the unfounded claims of the clergy, or the introduc- 
tion of human traditions and the basest superstition into the worship of 
Va» God." 
It will be recollected that, towards the close of the former section, 
it was stated that Peter Waldo, after disseminating the doctrines in. 

_ France and Germany, was at length driven into Bonrma, where he © 
ie - spent the last ten years of his life in preaching the gospel, which he did 
- with the most astonishing success. ‘That kingdom comprehended what * 
a is now included in the Dutchy of Silesia, and the marquisate of Mora- . | 


: 
“ 


via. The country is about three hundred miles long and two hundred 


5 a 
~ against the Albigenses. It is a very questionable point, whether the sect of the 
_.. Manichzans had any existence at the period of which Mr. R. is treating, and I am 
strongly inclined to think they had not, at leastin Europe. But even though that 
could be proved, I may venture to aflirm that it was utterly out of the power of Mr. 
_R. or any other person to produce from the confessions, catechisms, testimonies, or 


.Y conduct of the Albigenses, the least trace of Manicheism. I am tempted on this oc- | 
_ easion to adopt the lofty language of Dr. Allix, when defending the Piedmonte 
Me Ac nses from the same charge brought against them by the catholic bishop, Bos- __ 


suet. “I defy the impudence of the devil himself,” says he, “to find in their 
writings the least shadow of Manicheism.?? Remarks, ch. 17. The fact is, that, on 


this subject, the catholic writers misled Mosheim and Limborch; and these latter 

ceive throughout this gentleman’s account of “the Vallies of Piedmont,” in his Ec- | 

clesiastical Researches, the strongest indications of a jaundiced eye, Speaking of 

in it, for % will be allowed that an apostolical church with the Athanasian creed i 

above par.” He cannot therefore believe that the Catholics inflicted upon 

has no difficulty in believing them to have inflicted cruelties full as great upon others! * > 
" \ , mn Gi, we 

; eng) 


historians have nisled Mr. Robinson. Indeed an impartial reader will eas ily per- 
_ Leger’s History of the Waldenses, he. adds, “ Orthodoxy is proved and overproved. 
‘*poor Waldenses,” the horrible cruelties which are detailed by Leger, though he — 
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/ and fifty broad, almost wholly surrounded with impenetrable forests 

and lofty mountains. The soil, where it is cultivated, is fruitful, and — 

| yields corn enough for the use of its inhabitants, which are computed at 

} thcelgen lions in number, leaving a considerable surplus frequently for 

i exportation. Its pasture-lands produce abundance of cattle, particu- 
ly horses fit for war. They have inexhaustible mines of gold, silver, 

} 


} copper, tin, iron, lead, sulphur and nitre; and their carbuncles, eme- 
*  ralds, and other precious stones, are vended all over Europe. Crantz, 
who wrote the history of the Bohemian brethren, mentions a colony of 
Waldenses as obtaining permission to settle at Saltz and Laun, on the 
river Eger, so early as the twelfth century, which the coincidence of 
time renders it highly probable, refers to the persecuted Waldo and his 
brethren, Certain it is, that his labours were crowned with great suc- 
cess in that country; and we have two noted authors who have left us 
a particular account of the faith and practices of the Waldenses in 
Bohemia, during the fourteenth century, at which time their numbers 
had increased very considerably, and they had to sustain the fire of pa- 
pal persecution. The first is an inquisitor of the church of Rome, who 
says, “he had exact knowledge of the Waldenses,” at whose trials he 
had often assisted in several countries. The other is ASngas Syzvius, 
who wrote the history of Bohemia, and afterwards ascended the pon- 
tifieal chair with the title of Pope Pius Il. Thus writes the inquisitor 
concerning the Waldenses in Bohemia: SE. 
_ The-first error of the Waldenses, says he, is, that they affirm the 
| church of Rome is not the church of Jesus Christ, but an assembly of 


| 


‘ungodly men, and that she has ceased from being the true church, from 
the time of Pope Sylvester, at which time the poison of temporal ad- — 
| vantages was cast into the church—That all vices and sins reign in that 
| church, and that they alone live righteously—That they are the true — 
| church of Christ,and that the churchof Rome is the whore mentioned 
| in the Revelation. They despise and reject all the ordinances and 
“statutes of the church, as being too many and very burdensome. 
They insist that the pope is the head and leader of all error—That _ 
“the prelates are the Scribes and seemingly religious Pharisees—_ 
» That the popes and their bishops, on account of the wars they fo- 
- ment, are murderers—That our obedience is due to God alone and _ 
not to prelates, which they found on Acts iy. 9.—That none in the 
~ church one? be greater than their brethren, according to Matt. 
xx. 25, &c.—That no man ought to kneel to a priest, because the _ 
- angel said to John (Rev. xix. 10.) “See thou do it not”’—That 
tithes ought not to be given to priests, because there was no use of them: 
in the primitive church—that the clergy ought not to enjoy any tem- 
poral possessions, because it was said in the law, “The tribe of Levi — 
shall have no inheritance with the children of Israel, the sacrifices be-. 
ing their portion.” (Deut. xviii.)—That it is wrong to endow and found 
churches and monasteries, and that nothing ought to be bequeathedto - 
_ehurches by way of legacy. They condemn the clergy for their idle- 
ness, saying they ought to work with their hands as the apostles did. Lg 
_ They reject all the titles of prelates, as pope, bishop, Xe. They af 
that no man ought to he forcibly compelled in matters of faith. 
condemn all ecclesiastical offices, and the privileges and: immu 
yt naa 4 es! 
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nities of the church, and all persons and things belonging to it, such as 
councils and synods, parochial rights, &c. declaring that the observan- 
ces of the religious arc nothing else than pharisaical traditions. — 

As to the second class of ‘their errors—they condemn all the sacra- 
ments of the church; concerning. the sacrament of baptism they say, 
that the catechism signifies nothing, that the absolution pronounced 
over infants avails them nothing—that the godfathers and godmo- 
thers do not understand what they answer the priest. That the obla- 
tion which is called Al wogen is nothihg but a mere human invention. 

They reject all exorcisms and blessings. Concerning the eucharist 
they say, that a wicked priest cannot celebrate that sacrament—that 
transubstantiation is not performed by the hands of him who celebrates 
unworthily, and that it (the eucharist) may be celebrated on our com- 
mon tables, alleging for this the words of Malachii. 11. “In every 
place shall a pure offering be offered to my name.” They condemn 
the custom of believers communicating no more than once a year, 
whereas they communicate daily.* That the mass signifies nothing: 
that the apostles knew nothing of it; and thatitis only done for gain. 
They reject the canon of the mass, and only make use of the words of 
Christ in the vulgar tongue—affirming that the offering made by the 

_ priest in the mass isof novalue. They reject the kiss of peace, that 
of the altar, of the priest’s hands, and the pope’s feet. They condemn 

_ marriage as a sacrament, saying that those that enter into the state of 
- marriage without hope of children, are guilty of sin. They have no 
_. regard to the degrees of carnal or spiritual] affinity in marriage which the 


| 


church observes, nor the impediments of order and public decency, or to 


the prohibition of the churches in that matter. They contend thata wo- 
man after child-birth doth not stand in need of any blessing or church- 
‘\\. ing. Thatit was an error of the church to forbid the clergy to marry. 
y. They disallow the sacrament of extreme unction—they hold the sacra- 


ment of different orders of the clergy to be of no use, every good lay- 


man being a priest, and the apostles themselves, being all laymen, 


‘That the preaching of a wicked priest cannot profit any body, and that | 


; 
reproach the church that she raiseth bastards, boys, and notorious sin- 
ners to high ecclesiastical dignities. _Whatsoever is preached without 


_, scripture proof, they account no better than fables. They hold that 
_. the Holy Scripture is of the same efficacy in the vulgar tongue as in . 


" Latin, and accordingly they communicate and administer the sacra- 
-,. ments inthe valgar tongue. They can say a great part of the Old and 
\ ' New Testament by heart. They despise the decretals, and the say- 
‘ings and expositions of holy men, and cleave only to the text of scrip- 
_ ture. They contemn excommunication, neither do they value abso- 
» lution, which they expect alone from God. They reject the indul- 
gences of the church, and deride its dispensations. They admit none 
for saints except the apostles, and they pray to no saint. They con- 
temn the canonization, translation, and vigils of the saints. They 

| i Si ge co LE! 


_ it is certain they did not come together for worship every day, nor indeed was 
practicable, — : 5 Se 


*T suspect this should have been every Lord’s day, or first da of the week for. 
bir 


which is uttered in the Latin tongue can beof no use to those laymen | 
who do not understand it. They deride the tonsure of priests; and — 


| 
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laugh at those laymen who choose themselves saints at the altar. They 
never read the liturgy. They give no credit to the legends of the 


* saints, make a mock of the saints’ miracles, and despise their relics. 


-They abhor the wood of the cross, because of Christ’s suffering on it; 
neither do they sign themselves with it. ‘They contend that the doc- 
trine of Christ and his apostles is sufficient to salvation without any 
church statutes and ordinances, and aflirm that the traditions of the 
church were no better than the traditions of the Pharisees—insisting, 
moreover, that greater stress is laid on the observance of human. tra- 
dition than on the keeping of the law of God. They refute the mys- 
tical sense of scripture, especially as delivered in sayings and actions, 
and published by the church, such as that the cock upon steeples 
signifies the pastor! eae, al 
Their third class of errors is as follows. ‘They contemn all approy- 
ed ecclesiastical customs which they do not read of in the gospel, such 
as the observation of Candlemas, Palm-Sunday, the reconciliation of 
penitents, and the adoration of the cross on Good Friday. They de- 


spise the feast of Easter, and all other festivals of Christ and the saints, — 


and say that one day is as good as another, working upon holy days, 
where they can do it without being taken notice of. They disregard 
the church fasts, alleging Isa. lviii. “Is this the fast that I have cho- 
sen?” ‘They deride and mock at all dedications, consecrations, and 
benedictions of candles, ashes, palm-branches, oil, fire, wax-candles, 
Agnus Deis, churching of women, strangers, holy places and persons, 


vestments, salt and water. They look upon the church built of stone | 


~ to be no better than a common barn, neither do they believe that God 


dwells there, quoting Acts, vii. 48. “God doth not dwell in temples — 
“made with hands”—and that prayers offered up in them are of no— 
‘more efficacy than those which we offer up in our closets, accordingto 


Matt. vi. 6. “But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet.” 


‘They. set no value on the dedication of churches, and call the orna- ~ 


ments of fhe altar “the sin of the church,” saying, that it would be 


~ much better to clothe the poor than to decorate walls. . Of the altar 


fi ee Pi . eae en wy 
_ stones; and that Christ never gave to his disciples vests, orrockets, or 


é 
y 


‘they say, that it iswastefulness to let s¢ much cloth lie-rotting upon: 


-mitres. They celebrate the eucharist in their household cups,and say 


. that the corporal, or cloth on which the host is laid, is no holier than 


re 


6 we 


® the cloth of their breeches. Concerning lights used in the church, 
_ they say that God, who is the true light, stands in no need of light,and _ 


that it can have no further use than to hinder the priests from stum- 
bling in the dark. They reject all censings; estimating holy water no 
better than common water. The images and pictures in the church 


they pronounce to be idolatrous. They mock at the singing[chanting) = 


in churches, saying that the efficacy is in the words, and not in the 


music. They deride the cries of the layman, and reject all festival. 
_ processions, as those of Easter, as well as mournful processions at Ro- 


_ gation-week and at funerals. They laugh at the custom of bringing — 
‘sick persons on a bench before the altar... They dissuade people from 


g ona pilgrimage to Rome, and other places beyond sea, though 


to yisit their bishops who live in Lombardy. They express no 


themselves pretend to go on pilgrimage, whereas it is only with a — 


av. 
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value for the Lord’s sepulchre, nor for those of the saints, and con- 
demn the burying in churches, which they found on Matt. xxiii. 29. 
“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, because ye build the tombs,” 
&c. and would prefer burying in the field to the church-yard, were 
they not afraid of the church. They maintain, that the offices for the 
dead, masses for the deceased, offerings, funeral pomps, last wills, leg~ 
acies, visiting of graves, the reading of vigils, anniversary masses, and 
similar suffrages, are of no avail to departed souls. They condemn 
watching with the dead by night, because of the folly and wickedness 


' which are practised on those occasions. a 


They hold all these errors because they deny purgatory, saying that 
there are only two ways, the one of the elect to heaven, the other of 
the damned to hell, according to Eccles. xi. 3. “Which way soever 
the tree falleth, there it must lie.” They contend that a good man 


_.. stands in no need of any intercessions, and that they cannot profit those 


that are wicked—That all sins are mortal, and none of them venial— 


That once praying in the wna “3 the Lord’s prayer is of more effica- 
cy than the ringing of ten. bells, yea, than the mass itself. ‘They 


think that all swearing is sinful, because Christ says, Matthew, v. 34: _ 


“Swear not at all, but let your communication be yea, yea, and nay, ° 
nay.” “They are against punishing malefactors with death, which they 


~ found on Rom. xii. 19: “Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 


Lord.”*—Thus far the testimony of this inquisitor; to which I shall now 


subjoin the short account which the celebrated Auneas Sylvius gives of 
the Waldenses of Bohemia, in his history of that kingdom. 


‘They hold, says he, that the Pope of Rome is not superior to bish- 
ops, and that there is no difference (as to rank and dignity) among 
priests—That priesthood itself is not a dignity, for that grace and vir- 
tue only give the preference—That the souls of the deceased are either 


en}—That there is no purgatory fire—that it is a vain thing to pray for 


immediately plunged into a or advanced to eternal joys [in heay- | 


the dead, and merely an invention of priestly covetousness—That the _ 
images of God and of the saints ought to be destroyed—That the bles- j 


sing of water and palm branches is ridiculous—That the religion of the 


-Mendicants [begging Friars] was invented by evil spirits—That priests — 


ought to be poor, and content themselves with alms—That every one — 
has liberty to preach [or instruct]—No capital sin ought to be tolerated — 
under pretence of avoiding a greater evil—That he who is guilty of 
mortal sin, ought not to enjoy 

firmation which is celebrated with anointing and extreme unction, is’ 
none of the sacraments of the church of Christ—That auricular con- 
fession is a piece of foppery—that every one ought, in his closet, to 


confess his sins to God—That baptism ought to be administered with- M 


out the addition of holy oil—That the use of church-yards is vain, and — 
nothing but a covetous invention, and that it signifies nothing in what - 


. ground the bodies of the dead are laid—That the temple of the great _ 
isteries, and ora- | 
_ tories to him, under the supposition that the divine goodness could. b 


God is the universe, and that to build churches, mona 
e LY 


he di- 


more favourably found in them than in other places, is a limitin; 
vine majesty—That the priestly vestments, altar, ornament pe 
*Hist. Script, Bohem. p. 222, et seq. in Dr. Allix’s Remarks, p. 211— 


®: 


if 


y ecclesiastical dignity—That the con- . 
a 
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i 
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| porals, chalices, patins, and other vessels, are of no efficacy—That it 
is vain to implore the suffrages of the saints reigning with Christ in 
heaven, because they cannot help us—That it is to no purpose to spend 
one’s time in singing and saying the canonical hours—That we are to 
cease from working on no day except the Lord’s day—That the holi- 


~ ing the fasts instituted by the church.* ~ 
~ Cravptus Szissenius was archbishop of Turin, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, a little before the time of the reformation, and 
wrote a treatise against the Waldenses. His residence in the ver 
heart of the vallies of Piedmont must have furnished him with the best 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the principles and practices 


narrative sufficiently circumstantial and explicit to enable any impar- 
‘tial person to form a tolerably correct judgment of them, His testi- 
|. mony is, therefore, of too much importance to be omitted: but I must 
| entreat the reader to bear in mind that it is the testimony of an adver- 
| sary, whose papal zeal he will perceive to blaze forth against them oc- 
| casionally with no little fury. Alluding to the churches of the Wal- 
| denses in Piedmont, and those scattered throughout the diocess of Italy, 
| he tells us that the most cruel persecutions had not been able to extir- 
| pate them, or hinder them from a constant defence of that doctrine 
. which they had received from their ancestors. ‘All sorts of people,” 
| _. says he, “have repeatedly endeavoured, but in vain, to root them out; 
| for even yet, contrary to the opinion of all men, they still remain con- 
| querors, or at lealjwholly invincible.” He then proceeds thus to de- 


nor the precepts of Christ, but do quite the contrary; and that not 
_ only in secret, but so openly and manifestly, that it can no longer be 


} 

| trary to religion, and not only contemn but even mock at the precepts 
| of the Apostles. The latter lived in great poverty, humility, chastity, 
| 


__than in sacerdotal sanctity; and all our endeavours and studies tend 
only to the acquisition of glory amongst men, not by means of virtue, 
oliness, and learning, but by the abundance of all [temporal] things; ’ 
7 arms and warlike magnificence, and by vast expense in equipage, — 


| tles would not possess any thing as their own, neither would they re- 
-_ ceive any into their society who had not forsaken all and Jaid it in com- 
"mon: whereas, we, not contented with what we already possess, fish 
~ for other people’s goods more greedily and impudently than heathen 
_ themselves. — Hep it is that we make wars, and incite Christian prin- 


ees and people 


examples of, holy conversation, but on the contrary, frequently resist 
Naas ana *Hist. Bohem. p. 141, ubi supra. 


niture of horses, gold, and other things of that nature. The apos- — 


_ days of saints are to be rejected, and that-there is no merit in obsery- _ 


of his non-conformist neighbours, and he has transmitted to posterity a —_ 


’ scribe them: “The Pope of Rome, and the rest of the prelates and — 
“priests of that church,” these Waldenses affirm, “neither follow the life 


an disguised, because they chiefly value themselves on things that are con- 


~ continence as to carnal things, and contempt of the world; whereas _. ! 
| we prelates and priests live in great pomp, luxuriousness, and disso- _ 
| luteness. We think it a brave thing to excel in royal power rather © 


Pe 
é@take up arms. The apostles, travelling through oi 
|. towns and villages, and sowing the word of God with power, exercised _ 
~ many other offices of charity, according to the several gifts they had re- 
eived; whereas we, not only do nothing like this, and give no good . 
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and oppose those that do, thus opening the way to all manner of disso- 


‘Juteness and avarice. They, as it were, against their wills and with 


reluctance, by the divine command or inspiration of God, received or- 


-dination to promote the salvation of others: whereas we buy benefices 


and preferments for money, or procure them by force, or through the 
favour of princes or other indirect means, merely to satiate our lusts, 
to enrich our relations, and for the sake of worldly glory. Moreover, 
they spent their lives in manifold fastings, watchings, and labours, ter- 
rified neither by trouble nor danger, that they might show to others the 
way of salvation: whereas we pass our time in idleness, in pleasures, 
and other earthly or wicked things. They, despising gold and silver, 


as they had freely received the divine grace, so they freely dispensed it | 


to others; whereas we set all holy things to sale, and barter with the. 
heavenly treasures of God himself, and, in a word, confound all things 
both divine and human. So that the church of Rome cannot be said 
to be the spouse of Christ, but that common prostitute described by 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and St. John, in the Revelations, in such live- . 


ly colours. For Christ hath joined his church to him to be his bride, | 
holy, pure, fair, adorned with the ornaments and jewels of every vir- 
tue, without spot or wrinkle, such as the Holy Spirit figuratively de- 
scribes her in the Canticles. Far be it, therefore, that Christ should 


ever think of changing this, his beautiful and lovely bride, forsucha 


4 


stinking, loathsome harlot.” 
Further, Seisselius thus proceeds: “We do not deny, say the Wal- 


‘ denses, that God alone is the searcher of hearts, for, as the Scriptures 


saith, ‘He searcheth the heart and trieth the ret.s;? and therefore 
that he alone knows whether the works of men are pleasing unto him, 
and obtain his favour, which others can only know by conjecture. But 


he himself hath taught us how to form our judgment, when he saith, 


“Ye shall know them by their fruits; for an evil tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit, nor a good tree evil fruit.” Hence, though it be a dif 


ficult thing to judge of good works, because they receive their value 


from the intention of the doer, yet wicked works discover themselves, 


and the intention cannot make them good, especially when they are 


open, barefaced, and obviously repugnant to the law of God. There- 
fore, if we see the bishops and priests every day living in dissoluteness | 
and luxury, robbing others of their goods, smiting their neighbours, 


% 


‘ 


persecuting those that are good, blaspheming the name of God, prodi- 


these things are not the ministers of God, but his public and avowed | 


enemies? Surely such they are, though we should suppose them crea- 
ted or confirmed by an universal synod of Christians, or by the Pope, 
or by Peter himself. But how much more may we conclude them 


such, when those that ordained them are worse than themselves, and — 


their works obviously worse than theirs?’ What shall we say, if it ap-. 
pear that they have publicly and notoriously bought the papacy—that 
they openly set to sale sacerdotal functions, and that they set over the 
churches, not by mistake but out of malice, those who are known to 


h 
ip 
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gally wasting the patrimony of the church in voluptuousness and dam- 


| 


nable crimes, may we not undoubtedly affirm, that they who commit 


at 
| 
) 


be wholly unworthy of that charge, and who never in all their lifetime — 


did any thing worthy.cither of a priest or even of a christian? - Shall | 


rene 


La 
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“we obey such priests and prelates who lead us the way to salvation nei- 
ther by word nor work, but rather endeavour all they can to drag us 
‘into the same pit of destruction.as themselves? Doth not our Saviour 
tell us, that we must not suffer ourselves to be led by blind guides, lest 
} when one blind man leads another, they both fall into the ditch?’ Hath 
'.. he not declared that such as these are cut off from the life of the 
to church and the body of Christ, and destined to the fire? How canhe 
~ be the vicegerent of Christ, who is not so much as a Christian, or a 
member of the mystical body of Christ, but whom he commands us to 
avoid asa heathen and publican, so long as hé continues incorrigible? — 
» The apostolic authority, the faith of*Peter, which Christ said 
» should not fail the Catholic church, and with which church he prom- 
~ seth to abide forever, is to be found amongst us who wallcafter the ex- 
“ample of the apostles, and according to our weak measure, observe 
3 1e commands and ordinances they have given us. We are those of 
__. whom the apostle Paul speaks in his Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘Breth- | 
~» ¥en, consider your calling, that ye are not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble; but.God hath chosen the fool-. 
_ ish things of this world to confound the wise; and the weak things of 
this world to confound the things that are mighty; and the base things 
of this world, and things that are despised, yea and the things that are 
“not, to bring to nought the things that are.’ And the same apostle tells _ 
us, that he was sent to preach the gospel, not in the mightiness of man’s 


\ ark 


: will bring to nought the prudence of the prudent.’” 


Mi " Waldenses of Piedmont, before Luther was born, or Calvin thought of, | 


eles of their faith. On this particular he thus writes: y 


“e 


gences, and similar benedictions, are the invention of false priests. 
They do not celebrate the festivals of the saints. They say that men 
do not stand in need of ,the suffrages of the saints; Christ abundantly 
ficing in all things. They affirm that marriage may be contracted 
y degree, excepting only one or two at the most: as if the Popes 
10 power to prohibit marriage in any other degree! They say that 
hatever is done to deliver the souls of the dead from the pains of pur- 
gatory is useless, lost, and superstitious—that our priests have not the 
“power of forgiving sins. They say, that they alone observe the evan- 


yy 


] do greatly saith Seisselius, “because they are neither sent 


appears from their lamnable doctrine. They say that the authority 
hearing confessions belongs to all Christians that walk according to 
4 Seth Ke ' upaenay cy ; Be Bs : f as . . 


had the effrontery to ask us, “Where was your religion before Luther?” 
But let us farther attend to the account which he gives us of the arti- ae 


elic and apostolic doctrine, on which acéount, by an intolerable impu- ti 
ence, they usurp the name of the Catholic church! Their barbs[pas- 


zod, nor by the pastors of the [Catholic] church, but of the devil, . 


_, wisdom, but in plainness and simplicity; alleging to this purpose what — a 
__ the Lord saith elsewhere, *I will destroy the wisdom of the wise,and = 


Such is the description given us by the archbishop of Turin, of the’ <3 


ort e term reformation even mentioned. And yet the Catholics have | / 


Wa 


We 


‘S 


Be “They receive only what is written in the Old and New Testaments. ~ _ 
They say that the Popes of Rome and other priests have corrupted the 
“Scriptures by their doctrines and glosses—that they owe neither tithes 
ior first fruits to the clergy—that the consecration of churches, indul-“- — 
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- the apostolic precepts, (which their barbs attribute to themselves,) be- 
cause the apostle James saith, ‘Confess your faults one to another.’ 
They say that we ought not to have any kind of [set form of] prayer, 
except it appear that it was composed by some certain [inspired] au- 
thor, and approved of God. Their barbs have often preached this doc- 
trine, to abolish the service of the glorious Virgin and of other saints. 
‘They do not think that Christians ought to say the angelical salutation | 
to the mother of God, alleging that it has not the form of a prayer, but | 
-a salutation: but that they do only that they may rob the Virgin of this 
service, saying, that it is not lawful to worship or serve her any more 
than the rest of thesaints. They affirm that the blessings of the priests 
are of no virtue at all. Did not Christ bless the bread in the desert? | 
When the apostles sat down to eat bread, they blessed what was set up- © | 
on the table. They say there is no need of holy water in the churches, 
because neither Christ nor his apostles either made it or commanded 
it: as if we ought tosay or do nothing but what we read was done by 
them. They say that the indulgences allowed of by the church are _ | 
despicable, useless things—that the souls of the dead, without being — 
tried by any purgation, immediately, on their parting from the body, — | 
enter into happiness or misery; and that the clergy, blinded by their | 
covetousness, have invented purgatory. They say that the saints can-_ 
not take notice of what is done here below. They detest and abhor | 
allimages, and the sign of the cross, much more than we honor them. — | 
They make no distinction between the worship of Laéria, which is due 
to God only, and that of Dulia, which belongs to the saints. As to | 
the fasts which the Catholic church has instituted for the honour of | 
God and the saints, they have yet less reason to object these tous. 
-They affirm that a lie is always a mortal sin, because David says, _ 
“God shall destroy all liars.” And as to transubstantiation he tells ail 
us, “that the Waldenses made a mock of all the artifices which the | 
Catholics had recourse to with the view of making it appearto them | 
more plausible.” Upon this part of their conduct, the reflections of — 
_ the learned archbishop are sufficiently pertinent to be here introduced. % 
“1 think,” saith he, “that those took pains to little purpose, who 
_ when writing against this sect, made it their chief business to insist _ 
_ upon the difficulties about the sacrament of the eucharist, and who in — 
_ order to clear them, have spoken so sharply and subtilly, not to say — 
- confusedly, that I have great reason to doubt whether they ever under- — 
_ stood the things themselves. Yet I willnot say that because Tdo not _ 


: 


myself comprehend it, (for that I ingenuously confess.) I think it also to — 
surpass the capacity of others, but because:it has always appeared to 
me to be a point of that difficulty, that the ablest have been read 
own that the strength of human understanding must in this case b 
subject to faith.” cs i ‘ 


“Hn, 


“hal SECTION il | bit. | 
A View of the doctrinal Sentiments and religious Practise aie Walden- ‘| 
$63 collected from their own Writings. : i 
_ HAVING in the former section laid before the reader the sentime nts 
imputed to the Waldenses by four of their ayowed adversaries, there 
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can be no reasonable objection to our now permitting them to ie, 
heir own apology. Their historian, John Paul Perrin, in his “His-- 

tithe des Vaudois,” published at Geneva in 1619, has furnished us with 

two of their “Confessions of Faith,” of which the following are faithful 


i them in the year 1120.* 


a 


The Confession of Faith of the Waldensess 
ty, We believe and firmly maintain all that is contained in the twelve 
articles of the symbol, commonly called the apostles’ creed, and we re- 
gard as heretical whatever i is inconsistent with the said twelve articles. 
pe “Sal We believe that there is one God,—the Father, Son, and Holy 


se 


Spirit. 


__3. We acknowledge for sacred canonical scriptures the books of the 
Holy Bible. (Here follows the title of each, exactly conformable to 
-_our received Canon, but which it is deemed, on that account, quite un- 
“necessary to particularize.) 
_ 4, The books above mentioned teach us—That there is one Gon, 
almighty, unbounded in wisdom, and infinite in goodness, and who, in 
his goodness, has made all things. Forhe created Adam after his own 
image and likeness. But through the enmity of the devil and his own 
disobedience, Adam fell, sin entered into the world, and we became 
- transgressors in and by Adam. 
me 5. That Christ had been promised to the fathers who received the 
aw, to the end that, knowing their sin by the law, and’their unright- 
PEP hikes and instifficiency, they might desire the coming of Christ to 
make satisfaction for their sins, and to accomplish the law by himself. ~ 
_ 6 ‘That at the time appointed of the Father, Christ was born—a 
time when iniquity every where abounded, to make it manifest that it. 
+ was not for the sake of any good in ourselves, for all were sinners, but 
- that He, who is true, might display his grace and mercy towards us. 
7. That Christ is our life, and truth, and peace, and righteousness— 
- “our shepherd and advocate, our sacrifice and priest, who died for the _ 


- tion. © 
MB nd we also firialy believe, that there is no other mediator, or 
advocate with God the Father, but Jesus Christ. And _as to the Vir- 
gin “Mary, she was holy, humble, and full of grace; and this we also 
i be ieve concerning all other saints, namely, that they are waiting in 
ea heaven for the resurrection of their bodies at the day of judgment. 
be) We also believe, that, after this life, there are but two places— 
one for those that are saved, the other for the damned, which [two] we 
| Il paradise and hell, wholly denying that inegee'y purgatory of 
e Antichrist, invented in opposition to the truth. 
Lf 10. Kae we have ever eee elk all ne inventions of | men ae 


‘th 


translations. Sir Samuel Morland has mee the date of. the first of — 


salvation of all who should believe, and rose Sg for their justifies 


oe 


both kinds, both for priests and people. 
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Antichrist, which produce distress,* and are prejudicial to the liberty.’ 


of the’mind. 


12. We consider the Sacraments as signs of holy things, or as ake. 


visible emblems of invisible blessings) We regard it as proper and 


even necessary, that believers use’ these symbols or visible forms when 
it can be done. Notwithstanding which, we maintain that believers. 


may be saved without these signs, when they have neither place nor 


peporeunity of observing them. 
13. We acknowledge no sacraments (as of divine appointment) but 


baptism and the Lord’s supper. 


14. We honour the secular powers, with subjection, ecdicnes 
promptitude, and payment.} 


SECOND CONFESSION. . 
The Centuriators of Magdeburgh, in their History of the Christian | 
Charen; under the twelfth century, recite from an old manuscript the - | 
be heaped epitome of the opinions of the Waldenses of that age. . 


In articles of faith the authority of the Holy Scripture is the highest; a 
and for that reason it is the standard of judging; so that whatsoever — 
doth not agree with the word of God, is deservedly to be rejected and 
avoided. Fer 

‘The decrees of fathers and councils are honky sO far to be approved - 
as they agree with the word of God. . 

The reading and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is open to, andis | 
necessary for all men, the laity as well as the clergy; and moreover the — | 
writings of the prophets and apostles are to.be read rather than the 
comments of men. 

The sacraments of the church of Christ are two, baptism — and thie 
Lord’s supper: and in the latter, Christ has instituted the receiving | in’ | 


Masses are impious; and it is madness to say masses , for the dead | 

Purgatory is the invention of men; for they who believe go into eter- 
nal life; they who believe not, into eternal damnation. t 

The invoking and worshipping of dead saints is idolatry. 

The church of Rome is the whore of Babylon. . 

We must not obey the pope and bishops, paranae. they, are the 
wolves of the church of Christ. 

The pope hath not the primacy over all the churches of Christ; = 


ie hath he the power of both swords. 


4 
That is the church of Christ, which hears the pure doctrine of . 
Christ, and observes the ordinances instituted by him, in To | 
place it exists. ee 
Vows of celibacy are the inventions of men, and productive of une 
cleanness: 
So many orders [of the clergy] so many marks of the beast. | 
- Monkery isa filthy carcass. 
So many superstitious dedications of churches, comatiemorations of — 
the dead, benedictions of creatures, pilgrimages; so many forced fast- 


*Alluding probably to the voluntary penances and mortification 1 imposed by the 
Catholics on themselves. i Cee 
+Perrin’s Hist./des Vaudois, ch, xii. % ee a 
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j ings, so many superfluous festivals, those perpetual bellowings, {allu- 
) ~ ding to the practice of chanting] and the observations of various other 
ceremonies, manifestly obstructing the teaching and learning of the 
| word, are DIABOLICAL- INVENTIONS. 
é The marriage of priests is both lawful and necessary. 
About the time of the Reformation, the Waldenses who resided in 
| the south of France, and who of course were subjects. of the French 
king, were persecuted with the most sanguinary severity, particularly 
those resident in the country of Provence. In the year 1540, the par- 
liament of Aix, the chief judicature of the province, passed a law that 
“they should all of them promiscuously be destroyed, that their houses 
should be pulled down, the town of Merindole be levelled with the 
~ ground, all the trees cut down, and the country adjacent converted into 
_a desert.” Voltaire, speaking of this cruel decree, says, “‘ The Wal- 
denses, terrified at this sentence, sent a deputation to cardinal Sadole- 
_ tus, bishop of Carpentras, who at that time was in his diocess. This 
“illustrious scholar, this true philosopher, this humane and compassion- 
ate prelate, received them with great goodness, and interceded in their 


| The sentence, nevertheless, was executed in all its rigour five years af 
_ terwards, as will be related ina future section. Inthe preceding year, 
| however, (1544) as we are informed by Sleiden, in his history of 
| the reformation, p. 347, the Waldenses, to remove the prejudices 
ae that were entertained against them, and to manifest their innocence, 
~ transmitted to the king, in writing, the following confession of their 
% faith: . 
: oe a ee 


ee 
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THIRD CONFESSION. 
tee fe We believe that there is but one God, who isa Sint abe renter 


us all; who is to be worshipped i in spirit and in truth—upon whom we 


food, raiment, health, sickness, prosperity, and adversity. We love 
_him as the source of all goodness; and reverence him as that sublime 
_ being, who searches the reins and trieth the hearts of the children of 
“men. 
sh _ 2. We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son and image of the Father 
~ —that iv Himall the fulness of the Godhead dwells, and. that sy Hu 
alone weknow the Father. He is our Mediator and Advocate; nor 
vis ‘there any other name given under heaven by which we can be sa- 
d. In His name alone we call upon the Father, using no other 


hd UY substance agreeable thereunto. 
3, We believe in the Holy Spirit as the Comforter, proceeding from 
a the Father, and from the Son; by whose inspiration we are taught to 


of the truth. 


one se a of the elect and faithful, that have bsttted from the beginning 
ag pies: Voltaire’s a Hist, ch. cxvi. 


& of all things—the Father of all, who is above all, and through all,andin — 


are continually dependent, and to whom we ascribe praise for our life, _ 


pray; being by Him renewed i in the spirit of our minds; who creates ¥ 
us anew unig. Zood . works, and from whom we receive the knowledge 


4, We believe that there is one holy church, comprising the whole — 


Soe we the execution of the sentence was for a time suspended.”* 


ers than those contained in the Holy Scriptures, or such as are 
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of the world, or that shall be to the end thereof. Of this church the. 
Lord Jesus Christ is the head—it is governed by his word and guided 
by the Holy Spirit. In the church it behooves all Christians to have 
fellowship. For her Hr [Christ] prays incessantly, and his prayer for 
itis most acceptable to God, without which indeed there could be no | 
salvation. | 

6. Wehold that the ministers of the church ought to be ribiateelll 
ble both in life and doctrine; and if found otherwise, that they ought 
to be deposed from their office, and others substituted in their stead; 
and that no person ought to presume to take that honour unto himself 

but he who iscalled of God as was Aaron—that the duties oftsuch are 
to feed the flock of God, not for filthy lucre’s sake, or as having do- 
inion over God’s heritage, but as being examples to the flock, in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in faith, and in chastity. 

6. We acknowledge, that kings, princes, and governors, are the ap- ) 
pointed and established ministers of God, whom we are bound to obey | 
{in all lawful and civil concerns.] For they bear the sword for the de- 
fence of the innocent, and the punishment of evil doers; for which 
reason we are bound to honour and pay them tribute. From this _ 
power and authority, no man can exempt himself, as is manifest from | 
the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, who voluntarily paid ples not 
taking upon himselfany jurisdiction of temporal power. 

7. We believe that in the ordinance of baptism the water is the vis- | 
ible and external sign which represents to us that which, by virtue of 
- God’s invisible operation, is within us—namely, the renovation of our — 
‘minds, and the mortification of our members through [the faith of} | 
‘Jesus Christ. And by this ordinance we are received into the holy 
congregation of God’s people, previously professing and declaring our 
faith and change of life. ) 

8. We hold that the Lord’s supper is a commemoration of, ta 4 
thanksgiving for, the benefits which we have received by his sufferings 
and death—and that it is to be received in faith and love—examining 
ourselves, that so we may eat of that bread and drink of that cure asit. 
is written in the Holy Scriptures. 

9. We maintain that marriage was instituted of God—that it is holy’ 

__andhonourable, and ought to be forbidden to none, provided there be 
no obstacle from the divine word. | 
10. We contend, that all those in whom the fear of God dwells, will | 
thereby be led to please him, and to abound in the good works[ofthe | 
gospel] which God hath before ordained that we should walkin them— | 
which are love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, gentleness, _ 
sobriety, and the other good works enforced in the Holy Scriptures. — Ae 
11. On the other hand, we confess that we consider it to be our duty | 
to beware. of false fei chang: whose object is to divert the minds ofmen — | 
from the true worship of God, and to lead them to place their confi- + 
dence in the creatures, as well as to depart from the good works hie the 
gospel, and to regard the inventions of men. 
12. We take the Old and the New Testament for the rule of our life, 
and we agree with the general confession of faith contained 1 in [whatis 


usually termed] the apostles’ creed.* - . * 
* See Perrin’s Hist. des. Pentel, ch, xiii. hone, 
# ae 
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_ Amongst the writings of the ancient Waldenses that have reached 
our times, is “ A Treatise concerning Antichrist, Purgatory, the Invo- 
cation of Saints, and the Sacraments.”* Their historian, John Paul 

- Perrin, to whom we are indebted for rescuing it from oblivion, informs 


their pastors, bears date A. D. 1120; which is nearly half a century 


Bruys was executing his ministry in France. The treatise has indeed 
been attributed, and not without probability, tothe pen of Peter de 
Bruys. Perrinysays, it was carefully preserved among the inhabitants 
of the Alps, from whence he procured it. If we could depend with 
certainty upon the correctness of the date of this manuscript, it would 
’ be a very important document in the history of the Waldensian church- 
es, because it bears internal evidence of having been written for the 
“ express purpose of exhibiting a public declaration of their reasons for 
separating from the communion of the church of Rome, and conse- 
quently it would throw much light upon the question of their antiquity. 
But it is proper to apprise the readerof one circumstance attending 
it, which ought to excite a doubt upon the subject; and that is, that 
the seriptures are quoted in it as divided into chapters and verses, 


| eentury.{ If, therefore, the original was written at the period fixed by 
\.. Perrin, the chapters must have been added by a copyist. The trea- 


\ » the whole of it be too long for insertion, I shall submit to the readera 
few extracts. Thus it describes Antichrist: 


well as to moral life. Itis not any particular person ordained to any 
_. degree, or office, or ministry, but it is asystem of falsehood, opposing 
itself to the truth, covering and adorning itself with a shew of beauty 


ters, great and small, supported by those who are induced to follow it 
‘with an evil heart and blind-fold—this is the congregation which, ta- 
__ ken together, comprises what is called Antichrist or Babylon, the fourth 
___ beast, the whore, the man of sin, the son of perdition. His ministers 
~~ are called false prophets, lying teachers, the ministers of darkness, the 
spirit of error, the apocalyptic whore, the mother of harlots, clouds 
ee ittout water, trees without leaves, twice dead, plucked up by the 
- roots, wandering stars, Balaamites and Egyptians. 
_ Heis termed Antichrist because, being disguised under the names of 
.. Christ and of his church and faithful members, he oppugns the salva- 
» ‘tion which Christ wrought out, and which is truly administered in his. 
_ * This is the work to which the late bishop Hurd refers us, in his “ Introductory 


says, ‘In this (éwelfth century) was composed a very remarkable tract on the sub- 


et of Antichrist, which may bescen in Mede’s Works, p. 721.” hie 

+ Mr, Milner has overlooked this circumstance altogether, and reasons from this 

Treatise in behalf of the antiquity of those churches, as though the date it bears was 
nquestionable. See hie History, vol, iii. Bi: 
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-us that the original mauuscript, in which are also many sermons by - 


before the time of Peter Waldo, and about the period when Peter de ~ 


which we know was not done until after the middle of the thirteenth — 
tise, nevertheless, whensoever written, is very interesting, and though © 


_ » Anricurist is a falsehood, or deceit varnished over with the sem- — 
| blance of truth, and of the righteousness of Christ and his spouse, yet 
|. in opposition to the way of truth, righteousness, faith, hope, charity, as — 


and piety, yet very unsuitable to the church of Christ, as by the names, e": 
| and offices, the scriptures, and the sacraments, and various other things, _ 
_) may appear. The system of iniquity thus completed with ils minis- — 
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church—and of which salvation 
and charity. Thus he opposes 


_ believers participate by faith, hope, 
ne truth by the wisdom of this world, 


a 


by false religion, by counterfeit holiness, by ecclesiastical power, by 


secular tyranny, and by the riches, honours, dignities with the pleasures 
and delicacies of this world. Itshould therefore be carefully observed, 
that Antichrist could not come, without a concurrence of all these things, 
making up a system of hypocrisy and falsehood—there must be, the 
wise of this world, the religious orders, the Pharisees; ministers, and 
doctors; the secular power, with the people of the world, all mingled 


together. For although Antichrist was conceived in the times of the — 
_ apostles, he was then in his infancy, imperfect and unformed, rude, un- 


shapen, and wanting utterance. He then wanted those hypocritical 
ministers and human ordinances, and the outward show of religious or- 
ders which he afterwards obtained. As he was destitute of riches and 
other endowments necessary to allure to himself ministers for his ser- 
vice, and to enable him to multiply, defend, and protect his adherents, 
so he also wanted the secular power to force others to forsake the truth 
and embrace falsehood. But growing up in his members, that is, in 
his blind and dissembling ministers, and in worldly subjects, he at~ 
length arrived at full maturity, when men, whose hearts were set upon 
this world, blind in the faith, multiplied in the church, and by the union 
of church and state, got the power of both into their hands. . 


_ Christ never had an enemy like this; so able to pervert the way of 


truth into falsehood, insomuch that the true church, with her children, 
is trodden under foot. The worship that belongs alone to God he 


_ transfers to Antichrist himself—to the creature, male and female, de- 


ceased—to images, carcasses, and relics. The sacrament of the eu- 


_charist is converted into au object of adoration, and the worshipping 


of God alone is prohibited. . He robs the Saviour of his merits, and 
the sufficiency of his grace in justification, regeneration, remission of 


sins, sanctification, establishment in the faith, and. spiritual ae ) 


ment; ascribing all these things to his own authority, to a form of 


_ words, to his own works, to the intercession of saints, and to the fire 
of purgatory. He seduces the people from Christ, drawing off their | 
minds from seeking those blessings in him, by a lively faith in God, in | 


N _ Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Spirit, and teaching his followers to ex- 


pect them by the will and pleasure and works of Antichrist. : 


< 
if 


., | He teaches to baptize children into the faith, and attributes to this — 


f \ - the work o 


7 

| 
* 
¥ 


\ 


_ foundation bestows orders, and indeed grounds all his Christianity. 


Spirit in regeneration, with the external rite of baptism, and on this — 


He places all religion and holiness in going to mass, and has mingled — 
together all descriptions of ceremonies, Jewish, heathen and Christian 


—and by means thereof, the people are deprived of spiritual food, se- P 


duced from the true religion and the commandments of God, and es- 
tablished in vain and presumptuous hopes. All his works are ‘done to- 
be seen of men, that he may glut himself with insatiable avarice; and 


_ hence every thing is set to sale. He allows of open sins, without 
_ ecclesiastical censure, and even the impenitent are not excommunica-. 
ted. He does not govern, nor does he maintain his unity by the Holy 


__ Spirit, but by means of the secular power, making use of the same to 


effect spiritual matters. He hates, and persecutes, and searches after, 


Mowe ad 


f regeneration; thus confounding the work of the Holy — 


o 
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fh. ‘and plunders and destroys the membet ers of Christ. These are some of 
ft the principal. of the works of Antichrist ageins the truth, but the whole» 
sast numbering or recording. a 
A n the other hand, he makes use of an bead confession of faith; 
anc therein is. Pesca the saying of the apostle—* They profess in 
‘words that they know God, but in works they deny him.” He covers 
his. iniquity by pleading the length of his duration, or succession of 
“time, and the multitudes of his followers——concerning whom it is said 
in the Revelation, that “power is given him over every tribe, lan- 
guage, and nation, and all that dwell on the earth shall worship him.” 
\ He covers his iniquity by pleading the spiritual authority of the apos- 
‘tles, though the apostle expressly says, “ We can do nothing against 
the truth”—and “there is no power given us for Sevteteae = He » 
‘boasts of numerous miracles, even as the apostle foretold—* Whose 
comin ing is after the working of Satan, with all miracles and signs, and 
Tying 1s wonders, and. with all deceivableness of unrighteousness.” “He. 
has an outward show of holiness, consisting in prayers, fastings, watch- 
ings, and alms-deeds, of which the apostle testified, when he said, oo Hi ot 
“ing a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” 5 
- .. Thus it is that Antichrist covers his lying wickedness as with a Poled. 
_ or garment, that he may not be rejected as a pagan or infidel, and _un- 
der which \ disguise he can go on practising his villanies boldly, and like 
aharlot. Butit is plam from both the Old and New Testaments, that 
.a Christian | stands bound by express command to separate himself from 
+ Antichrist. [Here the following scriptures are quoted at large from 
~ the Old Testament, Isa. lii. 11, 12. Jer. 1. 8. Num. xvi. 21. and ver. 
6. Lev. xx. 24—27. Exod. xxxiv. 12; 15. Lev. xv. 31. Ezek. ii. Dents) 
Ex], Now it is manifest from the New Testament, John xii. that the. . 
Lord is come, and hath suffered death, that he might gather together oe 
i _in one the children of God; and it is on account of this unity in the 
truth, and their separation ae others, that:it is said in Matt. x. “[ 
oe, m_come to separate a man from his father, and to set the daughter 
ate against | the mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, si 
; and those of a man’s own household shall be his enemies.” Christ hath — 
a joined this separation upon his disciples, when he said, “ Whosoever 
th not forsake father and mother, &c. cannot be my disciple. » And ae 
rain, “ Beware of false prophets, which come under you in sheep’s — 
clothing.” Again, “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees—and | 
take heed lest any man seduce you, for many shall come in my name. 
- “and seduce many.” And in the book of the Revelation he warns by _ 
his own voice, and charges his people to go out of Babylon, saying, 
e out of her my people, and be not partakers of her sins, that 
ve not of her plagues; for her sins are come up unto heaven, 
Lord remembereth her iniquity.” ‘The apostle says the,same, 


iS Vg 


“¢ Have no fe lowship with unbelievers, for what communion hath righteys 
e eousness with iniquity, or what agreement hath light with darkness, 
or what concord hath Christ with the devil, or what part hath a believ- 
has “er with an ‘infidel, e temple of God with idols? Wherefore,come — 
out from among them, and he ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch no — 
receive you, and be a father unto you, ane ye. 
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From what has been said, we may learn wherein consist the per- | 
verseness and wickedness of Antichrist, and that God commands his 
© people to separate from him, and to join themselves to the holy city, 
_ » Jerusalem. And since it hath pleased God to make known these things 
~ to usby his servants, believing it to be his revealed will, according to the 
Holy Scriptures, and admonished thereto by the eommand of the Lord, 
‘we do, both inwardly and outwardly, depart from Antichrist. We 
~ hold communion, and maintain unity, one with another, freely and up- _ 
rightly, having no other object or purpose herein, but purely and singly 
to please the Lord, and seek the salvation of our ownsouls. Thus, as | 
_ the Lord is pleased to enable us, and so far as our understandings are’ | 
instructed into the path of duty, we attach ourselves to the truth of 
Christ, and to his church, how mean soever she may appear in the eyes. | 

of men. We, therefore, have thought it good to make this declaration 
of our reasons for departing from Antichrist, as well as to make known _ 
‘what kind of fellowship we have, to the end that, if the Lord be pleased | 
_to impart the knowledge of the same truth to others, those that receive. : 


Ve 


ed better, that so we may rectify whatever is amiss. — _ . 


Nate : 3 


: : _ The Treatise then proceeds to sketch and succinctly to confute the 


bs the only true God, and the unity of the divine essence in three persons, | 


worship due to that only true God—for the love we owe him above all 


ere s they present the worship of faith and hope, works, prayers, 

pilgi ve seen alms, oblations and sacrifices of great price—honour- ~ 
ing and adoring them in various ways, by hymns and songs, speeches 
ws _ and solemnities, and celebration of masses, vespers peculiarly appro-_ 
i 5 ite to them, with vigils and feast-days, hoping thereby to obtain 
that grace which is essentially in God alone, which is meritoriously in 


Christ, and which is obtained only by faith through the Holy Spirit. 
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- * & Anotherfeature which characterises Antichrist is the excessive love 
|| of the world, whence springs an endless train of sin and mischief in the © 
¢ church, as well in those that govern as in them that officiate—both of 
}} whom sin without controul. With this is connected the false hopes 
which Antichrist holds out of pardon, grace, justification, and everlast- 

ing life, as things not to be sought from and obtained in Christ, nor in 

God through Christ, but in men, living or dead—not by that true and : 
, living faith which worketh by love, producing repentance, and influen- mS 

cing the mind to depart from evil, and give itself up to God.” 
Hl aie ‘These extracts will give the reader some notion of the manner in 
| which the subject is handled in this Treatise; and it is unnecessary to 
indulge in more copious extracts. The articles entitled “ The Dream 
| of Purgatory,” and “The Invocation of Saints,” are discussed with 3 
equal judgment;-and in the latter especially, the doctrine of the me- 
_diation of Jesus Christ—the perfection and all-sufficiency of his sacri- 
~ fice for sin—his office as high priest, advocate, and intercessor of his — 
~ church, are most clearly and nobly maintained, in opposition to the pa- 
pal worship and invocation of saints. “ Christalone,” say they, “hath — 
the prerogative of interceding for his guilty people, and he obtains — 
» whatszever he requests in behalf of those whom he hath reconciled by ~ 
his death. He is the only and sole mediator between God and man, . 

the advocate and intercessor with the Father for sinners; and so suffi- _ 

cient is he that God the Father denies nothing to any one which he asks — ss ad 
» inhis name. For, being near unto God, and living of bimself,he prays 
_ to God continually for us; and “such an high priest became us, who 
“was holy, harmless, separate from sinners, and exalted above the hea-_ 


~yens.” Hence they argue, that as there is nothing attainable at the — 
hand of God but through Jesus the Mediator, how great is the folly of rate 
seeking any other intercessor! He having made expiation for the sins 
of his people, and having approached unto God for them, where he , | 
“ever lives to intercede. “No man cometh to the Father but byhim.” ; 
ie ‘Hence he himself says, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my F 


| name, I will do.”-—“Thou, O Lord, art worthy to receive the book . ~ 
and to unloose the seals thereof, for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed ——_ 
. us{o God by thy blood, out of every tribe and tongue, and hast made 
us king and priests unto our God.”* , dha <4, eae 
~~ In the year 1508, about ten years before Luther began the reforma- _~ 
- tion, and during the reign of Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
- adreadful persecution broke out against that class of his subjects, who ~ 
held the principles of the Waldenses. The latter, to justify themselves 
~’ from several charges erroneously imputed to them by their adversa- 
ries, drew up an apology addressed to the king, which was still extant) 
in the time of Perrin,and as he has handed down to us the substance -_ 
of it,I shall here extract a few of the more interesting particulars, 
1. It was said of them, by their adversaries, thata man might leave 
**his wife when he pleased. On which they reply, that “ matrimony ig 
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“a bond which nothing but death can dissolve, except the crime of fore 
nication, as saith the Lord Jesus Christ; and also the apostle Paul, ¥ ; ae 
Cor. vii. saith, “Let not the wife depart from her husband, nor the sod 


and put away his wife.” : 


heh Perrin’s Hist. des Vaudois, part ii. b. v. ch. 8. 
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Die second calumny regards a community of goods and wives—to 
which they reply, “ that marriage was of old ordained by God in par- 
adise; that it was designed as an antidote against adultery; and that it 


_ &s recorded by the apostle, when speaking of this subject, “ Let every | 


~- man have his own wife, and every woman her own husband.” Also, 
that “the husband ought to love his wife, as Christ loveth the church,” 
and that such as are married ought to live holily together with their 


children in the fear of God. That as for goods, every one hath pos- | 


- sessed his own at ail times and in all places—they never having had | 


gree to derogate from that lawful propriety which every one has by 
. right to-his own estate.” 


any such intercommunity among them, as tended in the smallest de- 


_ 3. Another scandalous charge was, that they worshipped their barbs _ 


or pastors. The grossness of this calumny, indeed, sufficiently refuted - 


itself. At one time they are represented as setting aside the necessity | 


of the pastoral office altogether,and making its peculiar duties common 
to every member—at others they are charged with holding their pas- 
tors insuch estimation, that they paid them divine honours. The Wal- 
denses refer, on this culljectidoren 


tended to give that toany creature. And that as to their pastors, re-— 


y 


dd eir own writings, in which they have ) 
shewn that God alone is the object of worship, and that they never in- | 


garding them as those by whom they have heard the word of reconcilia- | 


tion, they consider themselves as bound in conscience and duty to treat 
. them with kindness, and to esteem them in love for their work’s sake. 


_ 4, They have been accused of maintaining that it was in no instance _ 


lawful to swear. In reply to that, they say that “some oathsare cer- 


their neighbour,” instancing Heb. vi. 16. That “men swear by a 
greater than themselves, and an oath made for confirmation is an end 


of all strife.” They also allege that it was enjoined upon the people | 
of Israel, Deut. vi. 13. toswear by the name of the Lord—and alsothe _ 
_ oath made betwixt Abimelech and Isaac, Gen. xxvi. and that of Jacob, 


Gen. xxxi. <2 Ne: | 


_ 5. Another calumny was, that they shewed no reverence to sacred . 


' places, maintaining that itis not a more grievous sin to burn a church 


et 


selves because of the dignity of the place. For what was greater than’ 


is, 
“H) 


than to break open another house. To defend themselves against this” 
charge they say, “ That neither the place nor the pulpit makes a man 


44 


: 
__ holy—and that those are greatly deceived who think the better of them- | 
paradise, or what more pure than heaven? Notwithstanding which, 


‘man was driven out of paradise, because he sinned there; and the an- 
gels were expelled from heaven, that they might be an example to all 


succeeding ages, teaching us that it is neither the place, nor its gran-. | 


y 


_ deur and dignity, but innocence of life, that makes a man holy.” ee’ 


_ 6, Again, they were charged with holding, that the civil magistrate 4 
ought not to sentence any one to death.. To which they answer, “ that 


it is written, a malefactor shall not be suffered to live; and that with- 


_. out correction and discipline, doctrine serves to no purpose, neither 
_ + would judgments be known or wickedness punished. That therefore, 


just anger is the mother of discipline, and patience without reason the 


seed of vices, encouraging the wicked to proceed in their excesses.” 
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__ tainly lawful, tending both to the honour of God and the edification of | 
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“Mrue: it is, that they complained of the conduct of the magistrates i in 
he delivering them up to death, without any other knowledge of them than 
_ they. had obtained from the priests and monks who pretended to dis- 
' Cover errors in them, and then exclaiming against them as abuses which 


delivered them up to the secular power. Moreover, they regarded it 
as both unwise and cruel, on the part of the magistrates, to give credit 
to men so carried away with passion as were the priests, and that they 
should put to death so many poor innocent persons; without having ei- 
ther heard or examined them. : 

~ 7. Allied to the foregoing was another slander, tending to render 
~ them odious to kings and princes, namely, “that a layman ina state of 


ly to that imputation, they said, that every one ought to be subject to 


_ to honour them with double honour, to be subject to them with allegi- 
"ance, and promptly paying them tribute, &c.. 


no authority over the kings and princes of the earth, who derived their 
authority from God alone; and on which account ‘they took occasion 
to call them Manichzans. They replied, “We believe that the Holy 
_ Trinity created all things, both visible and invisible, and that [Jehovah] 
is Lord of all things in heaven, earth, and hell, as it is written, ‘All 
_ things were created by him, and without him was not any thing, mnie 
igaeat was made.” 
9. It was further alleged against them, that they objected se the 


"” possessed of their tithes, which any one might retain without scruple 
tof conscience. And it is certain, says their historian, that could the 


the maintenance of those whom they regarded as “dumb dogs,” drowsy 


it; but as they had no power to detain them, none of them made any 
"disturbance about the matter. It indeed appears, that in what dep 


let us hear them upon the subject of revenge. “The Lord knowing 


er teaches or counsels his elect to dlay ¢ any one, but or the contrary, to 
‘love their enemies.’ When the disciples said to him, ‘shall we call 


beet for fire from heaven and consume them? Christ answered, ‘Ye know . 


‘not what spirit ye are of.’ Also, the Lord said to Peter, ‘Put up thy 


_ sword into its place,’ &c. Besides, temporal distresses ought to be de- 
spised and sustained with patience, for in them nothing happens that 


is new. Whilst we are here, we are the Lord’s threshold, to be beaten 

“dike corn when it is separated from the chaff.” 
10, Claude de Rubis, a virulent catholic writer, who coum th 
history of the city of Lyons, defames them by saying, that having r 


e 


ae 


they had introduced into the church, condemned them as heretics s, and ~ 


~ grace hath more authority than a prince living in mortal sin.” In re- 


» ‘those who are placed in authority—that- ‘itis their duty to obey them, 


_ 8. The next charge was, that the Waldenses affirmed the Pope had 


“payment of tithes—that priests might lawfully be put to death, or dis- 


‘Waldenses have appropriated their tithes to any other purpose than.’ De 


"-watchinen, slow bellies, deceivers and deceived, they would have done | 


ed upon their own voluntary choice, they gave nothing to such per- se 
~’, sons, nor cared for any of their helps after death, of which the priests ” 
| complained, and thence took occasion to accuse: thsi as heretics. But. 


iat we should be delivered up, said, ‘Beware of men.’ But he nev- . 


1 from the city of Lyons, and taken refuge among the Alps, the Wal- : | 
se like the rest of oe inhabitants otnite valleys, had become sor- 
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cerers—and indeed, says he, there are two things which commonly ac- 
company each other, that is, heresy and sorcery, as hath been verified 
in the cities and provinces which have admitted heresy amongst them. 
To justify themselves against this foul aspersion, they say, “Those act 
“against the first precept of the decalogue, who believe the planets can 
controul the free-will of man. Such do, in effect, esteem the planets 
to be gods, for they attribute to the creature that which is the peculiar 
province of the Creator. Against such, the prophet Jeremiah saith, 
“earn not the way of the heathen, and be not afraid of those things _ 
at which the heathen are dismayed.” Paul also says to the Galatians, 
“Ye observe days and months, and times, and years. I am afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed on you Jabour in vain.” They also act 
against this commandment who believe in sorcerers and diviners, for | 
‘such believe the demons to be gods.. The reason is, because theyask — | 
that of demons which God alone can grant, viz. to discover things that —_ | 
are secret, and to reveal the truth of things to come, which is forbid- | 
den by God. Lev..xix. “Thou shalt not regard them that have fa- 
miliar spirits, neither seek after wizards. Moreover thou shalt not di- 
vine nor give any heed to dreams. Thou shalt not be an enchanter, _ 
neither take counsel with familiar spirits, or wizards, nor inquire the — 
truth among the dead, for all these things are an abomination to the 
Lord.” And as to the punishment which God, in a way of vengeance, 
inflicts upon such, we read in the Book of Kings, that “Elijah de- 
manded of Ahaziah, saying, What! is there no God in Israel, that ye 
o toinguire of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron? Now, therefore, thus _ 
saith the Lord, Thou shalt not come down from that bed on which 
_ thou art gone up, but shalt surely die.” Saul-died, because he had 
_ prevaricated with the commandment that God had given him: he 
- kept it not, neither put his ‘trust in the Lord, .but asked counsel of a 
witch, wherefore the Lord slew him, and transferred his kingdom to 
David the son of Jesse, It is also said, in the book of Leviticus, that | 
“whosoever shall turn aside to enchanters and wizards, I will lay my 
hand upon him, and cut him off from the midst of his people.” Every 
one ought to know that all enchantment, or conjuration, or charms, or 
spells, carried for a remedy to men or beasts, are of no avail, but on | 
the contrary, a snare and ambush of the old adversary the devil, through 
which he endeavours to deceive mankind. A : 
11. One more charge against them is, that they compelled their pas- 
_ tors to follow some trade. Their answer to this is surely a very satis- : 
factory one. “We do not think it necessary, say they, that our pastors 
should work for their bread. They might be better qualified to in- 
struct us if we could maintain them without their own Jabour; but our 
poverty has no remedy.”* +9 
The Catholic writers frequently reproached them with making little’ 
or no account of the pastoral office—affirming that they made the duty 
_ of preaching the gospel common to every member of the church, both. 
_ male and female; and that they allowed persons who had not the suf- 
_ frages of the church, to administer the ordinances of gospel worship. 
Phat this was an unfounded accusation, has been very satisfactorily 
_ shewn by Dr. Allix, whose researches into the history of those churches’ 
- *Perrin’s Hiet, des Vaudois, b. i, ch. 4, and Usher de Christ. Fe. suce. et state. : 
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) . entitle him to the gratitude of posterity. J] subjoin the substance of 
|. his defence of them against this charge. » 
1. Bernard, abbot of Foncaud, in his Treatise against the sect of 
~ the Waldenses, ch. vi. accuses only some of them of having no pastors; 
which shews, as he very properly remarks, that the body of that church 
had a fixed ministry before the end of the twelfth century. There is, 


therefore, nothing in this to support the charge of their making light — 
of the pastoral office; for it is only what has happened to societies of | 


Christians in every age of the world, to be for a time without presby- 

_ ters or pastors, until the great Head of the Church raises up among 
them persons properly qualified by age, experience, and gifts, to take 
_ the oversight of their brethren, to labour in the word and doctrine, and 
rule the church of God. It is plain that it was so with the first 
‘A churches for a time: Acts, xiv. 23; Titus, i. 5.0 | Ay Pie 


or pastors; “Lombardiam intrantes, visitant episcopos suos,” are his words, 

cap. v. that is, “when they come into Lombardy they visit their elders.” 

Again, Matthew Paris, (under the year 1243) speaks of a bishop of the 

» Paterines in Cremona, who was deposed by them for fornication. And 

further, Pilickdorf, a writer quoted by Bossuet in his history of the 

~ Wariations, p. 223, says, “they donot approve of a layman’s celebrating the 

| eucharist,” ch. i. which sufficiently proves, says Dr. Allix, that they 
~ made a signal difference between the people and their pastors.* — _ 

_ 3. Commenius, who published a synopsis of the discipline of the 

’ ehurches of Bohemia, dwells particularly upon this article; and shews 


“that “a stated ministry was always considered asa matter of great importance —— 


among the Waldensian churches.” A dreadful persecution broke out 
~ against the Bohemian brethren in the days of Commenius, which pro-_ 
duced such havoc among them, that he himself was “the only surviving 
bishop that escaped.” The scattered brethren, in process of time, 

| elected three persons as qualified for the. pastoral office, but “found 
~ themselves greatly perplexed about their ordination.” Having under- 


stood that there were some Waldensian churches on the confines of 
- Moravia and Austria, to satisfy their own scruples, as well as those of 
~ others, they resolved to send Michael Zambergius, one of their pastors, ~ 


- with two other persons, to find out those Waldenses, and give them an 
account of what had passed among them, and especially to ask their 


“advice upon the matter in hand. They met with one Stephen, a Wal- — 


~ densian bishop, who sent for others residing in that quarter, with whom 
they had a conference upon the doctrines of the gospel and the state 
of their churches, and by them the said three pastors were ordained 


by the imposition of hands. “Hence,” says Dr. Allix, “it is abun- 
dantly evident, that as the Waldenses have preserved the faith that = 


was committed to them, so have they been as careful to preserve et 

“ tire amongst them the ancient discipline of the church—and hence 
will follow, that nothing can be more false than what is pretended, | 
that they had no kind of lawful ministry among them, but that laym 
took upon themselves the power of preaching, of ordaining mi 
and administering ordinances.”t ee ets 
Bes  *Dr. Allix’s Remarks, p. 239. tIb. p. 245. 


~ 2. Reinetius Saccho, who lived about the year 1250, acknowledges, : | 
that in Lombardy, where he himself resided, they had their bishops _ 
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Additional testimonies 1 in favour of the Principles and Practices of ie Wal a 


densesy collected from the writings of both friends and foes, with miscel- 
‘laneous Remarks in illustration of their Character and History. ie 


“Havine, in the two preceding sections, endeavoured to lay bes 2 4 


the reader a fair and impartial represeutation of the doctrinal senti- 
_ ments, and social religious practices of the Waldenses, and especially _ 
as these stood in opposition to the whole prevailing system of popery, 
_ Ishall, before proceeding to a detail of their general history, adduce a” 
few ‘additional particulars of a more miscellaneous nature than hath 
been hitherto submitted to his consideration. 

The enemies of the Waldenses, while they stigmatize them as here. 
tics, and think no cruelties too horrid to be inflicted upon them, on ac- 
count of their opposition to the whole system of the papal hierarchy, — 
are, nevertheless, constrained by the force of truth, to bear the most 


honourable testimony to the integrity, uprightness, and exemplary de- 


portment, which so conspicuously characterized this denomination of | 
_ Christians. In pet of this, Jet us attend to the testimony of their ad- 


versaries. A | 


_ An ancient inquisitor, to. whose writings against the Waldenses I had? 
occasion to refer in a former section, thus describes them. “These 


heretics are known by their manners and conversation, for they are or- 


derly and modest in their behaviour and deportment. They avoid all 
appearance of pride in their dress; they neither indulge in finery of 
_ attire, nor are they remarkable for being mean or ragged. They avoid. 
commerce, that they may be free from deceit and falsehood. They get 
their livelihood by manual industry, as day-labourers or mechanics, and 
their teachers are weavers or tailors... They are not anxious about 
amassing riches, but content themselves with the necessaries of life. 
They are chaste, temperate, and sober. They abstain from anger. 
Even when they work, they either learn or teach. In like manner, — 
also, their women are very modest, avoiding backbiting, foolish jesting, 
~ and levity of speech, especially abstaining from lies or swearing, not so _ 
much as making use of the common asseverations, “in truth,’ “for cer- | 
tain,” or the like, because they regard these as oaths—contenting thee i 
selves with simply answering “yes” or “no.””* 

- Claudius Seisselius, archbishop of Turin, from whose treatise aeniuct 
the Waldenses I have quoted largely in a former section, is pleased to” 
‘say, that “their heresy excepted, they generally live a purer life than — 


other Christians, They never swear but by compulsion, and rarely — 


take the name of God in vain. . They fulfil their promises with punc- 
.tuality; and, living for the most part in poverty, they profess to pre- 
serve the apostolic life and doctrine. They also profess it to be their 
desire to-overcome only by the simplicity of faith, by purity of con-. 
science, and. integrity of life; not by philosophical niceties and theolo- 
gical subtleties.” And he very candidly admits, that— In their lives 

_ and morals they are perfect,.irreprehensible, and without reproach 

_ among men, addicting themselves with all their canes to observe the 
commands of God.”’t 

*Allix’s Rem. p. 235. +Usher de Christ: Bee: stice. et statu. porta: bi is ch. v. 
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pees 


imous in brotherly love; but their faith is incorrigible and vile, as I 


Samuel de Cassini, a Franciscan friar, speaking of them in his “Vic- \ 
toria Trionfale,” explicitly owns in what respect their faith was incor- | 
rigible and vile, when he says, “That all the errors of these Waldenses - 


| ‘them a number of doctors, young men, who had lately come from the | 
| 


~ fore heard.|| mM 
~ Francts I. king of France, being informed that the parliament of 
Provence brought very heavy charges against the Waldenses, whom 
they were then severely persecuting at Merindol, Cabriers, and other 
neighbouring places, was desirous of ascertaining the truth of those 
accusations. With a view to this he commanded one of his nobles, the jure 
Lord of Langeai, who was at that time his lieutenant in Piedmont, to _ ae 
investigate this matter, and report to him the true state of things. His 
lordship consequently sent into Provence two clergymen, giving th na 
ict charge to inquire into the lives and religious principles of the 


wae? 


3 _*Usher, ubi supra. +History of Popery, Vol. I. p. 421. Wea ct 

\ city and province in the south of France. _ §Perrin’s Hist. des Vanudoig, ch. v. 
nbecius’ Oration on the Waldenses, quoted by Perrin, Hist. des Vaudois, ch. v. 
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Waldenses, and of the proceedings of the parliament against them. On 
their return, they reported that “they were a laborious race of people, 
who, about two hundred years ago, had emigrated from Piedmont, to 
dwell in Provence—that betaking themselves to husbandry and feeding 
of cattle, they had restored many villages destroyed by the wars, and 


rendered other desert and uncultivated places extremely fertile by their 


industry. That by the information given them in the said country of 


Provence, they found they were a very peaceable people, beloved by 
their neighbours—men of good behaviour, godly conversation, faithful 
to their promises, and punctual in paying their debts. That they were 
a charitable people, not permitting any among them to fall into want. 
That they were, moreover, liberal to strangers and the travelling poor, 
as far as their ability extended. And that the inhabitants of Provence 
affirmed, they were a people who could not endure to blaspheme, or 
name the devil, or swear at all, unless in making some solemn con-, 
tracts, or in judgment. Finally, that they were well known by this, 
that if they happened to be cast into any company, where the conver- 
ation was lascivious or blasphemous, to the dishonour of God, they in- 
stantly withdrew.* sy 

Louis XII. king of France, being informed by the enemies of the 
Waldenses, inhabiting a part of the province of Provence, that several 
heinous crimes were laid to their account, sent the Master of Requests, 
and a certain doctor of the Sorbonne, who was confessor to his Majesty, 


_ to make inquiry into this matter. On their return, they reported, that 


they had visited all the parishes where they dwelt, had inspected their 
places of worship, but that they had found there no images, nor signs of 


_ the ornaments belonging to the mass, nor any of the ceremonies of the 
- Romish church; much less could they discover any traces of those 


crimes with which they were charged. On the contrary, they kept the 
sabbath day, observed the ordinance of baptism, according to the prim- 
itive church, instructed their children in the articles of the Christian» 
faith, and the commandments of God. The king having heard the re- 
port of his commissioners, said with an oath that they were better men 
than himself or his people.”t BH ay 
The same monarch having been told that in the valley of Fraissin- 
iere, in the diocess of Ambrun and province of Dauphiny, there was 
a class of people who lived like beasts, without religion, and strongly 
opposed to the Romish worship, deputed one of his confessors and the 


_ official of Orleans to investigate the truth or falsehood of this report. 


rs 


‘The confessor, with his colleague, accordingly repaired to the place, 


where he examined the Waldenses who inhabited the valley, respect- 
‘ing their faith and conversation. The archbishop of Ambrun, well 


‘knowing that the goods of the Waldenses were liable to confiscation 
for the crime of heresy, and that they would be annexed to the domains 


of his archbishoprick, strongly pressed the commissioners to condemn 
them as heretics. They, however, not only resisted his application, 


_ but even expressed their admiration of the Waldenses, insomuch that 


the king’s confessor publicly declared, in the presence of a number of 


his friends, who were with him at his lodgings at the Angel in Ambrun, 


*Joachim Camerarius, in his history, p. 352, quoted by Perrin, book i. chap. y. 
+Vesembecius’ Oration on the Waldenses, in Perrin, ch. ¥. ee 
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that he wished he was as good a Christian as the worst of the valley 
of Fraissiniere.* 

~ These are, unquestionably, very important testimonies to the Wal- 
denses who resided in France; but I shall now lay before the reader a 
still more interesting document; it is the testimony which is borne to 
these people, by that eminent historian, Thuanus—an enemy, indeed, to 
the Waldenses, himself being a catholic; but he was, nevertheless, a 
candid and fairone. Quoting the words of Guy de Perpignan, bishop 
of Elna, in Rousillon, who exercised the office of inquisitor against 
the Waldenses, he informs us, that “Their fixed opinions are said to be 
these—That the church of Rome, because she hath renounced the 
true faith of Christ, is the whore of Babylon, and that barren tree 
which Christ himself hath cursed and commanded to be rooted up; 


a fete we must by no means obey the Pope and the bishops who 


herish his errors—that the monastic life is the sink of the church, and 
‘an hellish institution ; its vows are vain, and subservient only to the 
filthy love of hoys—the orders of the presbytery are the marks of the 
great beast mentioned in the Apocalypse—the fire of purgatory, the 


_ sacrifice of the mass, the feast ef the dedication of churches, the wor- 


ship of saints, and propitiations for the dead, are the inventions of Sa- 
tan. ‘To these, the principal and certain heads of their doctrine, oth- 
ers were fictitiously added concerning marriage, the resurrection, the 
state of the soul after death, and concerning meats.” Again, describ- 
ing the inhabitants of the valley of Fraissiniere, he thus proceeds:— 
“Their clothing is of the skins of sheep—they have no linen. They 
inhabit seven villages; their houses are constructed of flint-stone, hav- 


ing a flat roof covered with mud, which, when spoiled or loosened by ; 


the rain, they again smooth witha roller. In these they live with their — 


ceal their cattle, in the other themselves, when hunted by their ene- 


mies. They live on milk and venison, being, through constant prac- — 
. tice, excellent marksmen. Poor as they are, they are content, and live _ 
in a state of seclusion from the rest of mankind. One thing is very 


remarkable, that persons externally so savage and rude, should have 


so much moral cultivation. ‘They canall readand write. They know — 
Brench sufticiently for the understanding of the Bible, and the singing 


of Psalms. You can scarcely find a boy among them who cannot give 
you an intelligible account of the faith which they profess. In this, 


indeed, they resemble their brethren of the other valleys. They pay 


tribute with a good conscience, and the obligation of this duty is pecu- _ 
liarly noted in their confession of faith. If, by reason of the civil wars, 
they are prevented from doing this, they carefully set apart the sum, 


and at the first opportunity pay it to the king’s tax-gatherers."t > 


Ca 


But of all the catholic writers who have treated of the Waldenses, — 


Th. 


‘ 


Pe 
» cattle, separated from them, however, by a.fence. They havealso = __ 
_ two caves, set apart for particular purposes, in one of which they con- 
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yg 


bad eminence” of an inquisitor in the catholic church; and of course 
was become one of their bitterest persecutors. He wrote a book 


against them (A. D. 1258,) from which I haye already quoted largely - 


in a former section. But that extract is almost wholly confined to an 
enumeration of the articles on which they did not agree with the cath- 
olic church. Let the reader now remark his: unbought testimony in 
their favour. “Of all the sects that have risen up against the church 


of Rome,” says he, “the Waldenses have been the most prejudicial 


and pernicious, inasmuch as their. opposition has been of very long con- 
tinuance. Add to which, that this sect is become very general, for 
there is scarcely a country to be found in which this heresy is not plant- 
ed. And, in the third place, because, while all other sects beget in 
people a dread and horror of them, on account of their blasphemies 
against God, this, on the contrary, hath a great appearance of godli- 
ness; for they live righteously before men, believe rightly concerning 


God in every particular, holding all the articles contained in the [apos- _ 


tles’] creed—but hating and reviling the church of Rome, and on this 
subject they are readily believed by the people.”* _ 

“The first lesson,” says he, in another place, “that the Waldenses 
teach those whom they bring over to their party, is to instruct them 
what kind of persons the disciples of Christ ought to be; and this they 
do by the doctrine of the evangelists and apostles, saying that those only 


are the followers of the apostles who imitate their manner of life. In- 


ferring from thence,” says he, “that the pope, the bishops, and the 
clergy, who possess the riches of this world, and make them the object 
of their pursuit, do not tread in the footsteps of the apostles, and 
therefore are not the true guides of the church; it never having been 
the design of the Lord Jesus Christ to commit his chaste and well- 


beloved spouse to those who. would rather prostitute her by their bad | 


example and abominable works, than to preserve her in the same state 


spot.”t 


mr j e . . . ~ * by 
The same author has furnished us with an interesting account of the | 


manner in which the Waldenses privately disseminated their principles | 


among the gentry; and a proper attention to it will sufficiently explain 


to the reader the amount of various charges brought against them, from _ 


time to time by the catholic writers, viz. that they allowed their wo- 


men toteach. It seems to have been a common practice with their | 
_ teachers, the more readily to gain access for their doctrine among per- _ 
_ sons in the higher ranks of life, to carry with them a.small box of trin- 


kets, or articles of dress, something like the hawkers and pedlars of our 
day; and Reinerius thus describes the manner in which they were 


wont to introduce themselves. 

“Sir, will you please to buy any rings, or seals, or trinkets? Map- 
am, will_you look at any handkerchiefs, or pieces of needlework for 
veils? I can afford them cheap.” If, after a purchase, the company 
ask, “Haye you any thing more?” the salesman would reply, “O: yes, 


Thave commodities far more valuable than these, and 1 will make you 


a present of them, if you will protect me from the clergy.” Security 


*Reinerius contra Waldenses, in Perrin, b. ii. ch. i. 


tIdem, cap. destudio pervertendi alios et modo docendi, fol. 98. ¥e 
~~ 
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being promised, on he would go. “ ‘The inestimable jewel I spoke of 
is the word of God, by which he communicates his mind to men, and 
whick inflames their hearts with love to him.” In the sixth month 
the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee named 
Nazareth”—and so he would proceed to repeat the remaining part of 
the first chapter of Luke.* Or, he would begin with the thirteenth of 
John, and repeat the last discourse of Jesus to his disciples. If the 


company should seem pleased, he would proceed to repeat the twenty- _ 


third of Matthew. The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’s seat— 
Woe unto you; ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men; for 
ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to 


goin. Woe unto you, ye devour widow’s houses.” “ And pray,” 
should one of the company say, “ Against whom are these woes de- — 


nounced think you?” he would reply, “ Against the clergy and. the 
‘monks. ~The doctors of the Roman church are pompous, both in their 
habits and their manners—they love the uppermost rooms, and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and to be called Rabbi, Rabbi. For 
our parts, we desire no such Rabbies. They areincontinent; we live 
each in chastity with his own wife. They are the rich and avaricious, 
of whom the Lord says, “ Woe unto you, ye rich, for ye have receiv- 
ed your consolation;” but we, “having food and raiment are there- 
with content.” They are voluptuous, and devour widow’s houses— 
we only eat to be refreshed and supported. They fight and encourage 
wars, and command the poor to be killed and burnt, in defiance of 
the saying, ‘he that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.’ For 


our parts they persecute us for righteousness’ sake. They do nothing 
but eat the bread of idleness. We work with our hands. ‘They mo-_ 


nopolize the giving of instruction, and ‘woe be to them that take away 


the key of knowledge.’ But among us, women teach as well as men, — 


and oné disciple, as soon as he isinformed himself, teaches another.— 
Among them, you can hardly find a doctor who can repeat three chap- 


ters of the New Testament by heart—but of us there is scarcely man 
- or woman who doth not retain the whole. And because we are sin- 


cere believers in Christ, and all teach and enforce a holy life and con- 
versation, these Scribes and Pharisees persecute us to death, as their 


_ predecessors did Jesus Christ.”t zs 
The plan adopted by the Waldenses, for engaging the attention of | 


others to the word of God, as described by Reinerius in the foregoing 


extract, is both simple and striking, and deserves the attention of mis- 


sionaries in the present day. It seems to have been prosecuted for 
several centuries, even beyond the times of the Reformation, as ap- 


pears from the following circumstance—the first editor of the com-— 


plete book of Reinerius was Father Gretzer, who published it in the 
year 1613. In the margin of that work, opposite to the passage above 
quoted, he has placed these words: “ This is a true picture of the he- 


retics of our age, particularly of the Anabaptists.”{ There are few of 


the Baptists of the present day, it is to be hoped, who would blush to 
own an alliance with either the old Waldensian preachers, or the he- 


" Picts * pam! < 3 5 ' cf ¢ aay” ‘ i 
_ * The reader should keep in mind, that at this time the use of the Bible was not 


allowed by the pope to the laity, and indeed very few of the clergy knew any thing 
about iivebiitents. +Rernzrr, chap. 8. Quomodo se ingerant familiaritati magnorum. 
{Vera effigies hereticorum nostre atatis [1613] prasertim Anabaptistarum. 
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retical Baptists referred to by this father of the Catholic church, at 
least in this part of their conduct; and indeed it would be well if all 
our Missionaries and private Christians of the present day, were as 
conversant with the word of God as the Waldenses, even in that dark 
age, appear, from the testimony oftheir very enemies, to have been. 
But not to enlarge, I close this section by laying before the reader a 
~ few of the testimonies that were borne to the Waldenses, by our first 
Protestant reformers, and earlier historians, who,as most of them lived 
about three hundred years nearer to their times than we do, may rea- 
sonably be supposed so much better qualified for appreciating their 
true character. 

Inthe year 1530, Ecotampaptus, one of the reformers, then resident 
at Basle, in Switzerland, was visited by George Morell, one of the pas- 
tors among the Waldenses, by whom, on his return to Provence, he.ad- 
dressed a letter “to his well-beloved brethren in Christ, called Wal- 
denses,” and it is as follows: , 

“¢ We have learned with great satisfaction, by your faithful pastor, 
George Morell, the nature of your faith and religious profession, and 


in what terms you declare it. Therefore, we thank our most merciful _ 


Father, who hath called you to so great light in this age, amidst the 
dark clouds of ignorance which have spread themselves over the world, 
and notwithstanding the extravagant power of Antichrist. Wherefore 
we acknowledge that Christ is in you: for which cause we love you as 
brethren; and would to God we were able to make you sensible in 
effect of that which we shall be ready to do for you, although it were 
to be done with the utmost difficulty. Finally, we desire that what 
we write may not be regarded as though through pride wearrogated to 
_ ourselves any superiority over you, but consider it as proceeding from 
~ that brotherly love and charity which we bear towards you. The Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ hath imparted to you an excellent know- 
edge of his truth, beyond that of many other people, and hath blessed 
you with spiritual blessings. So that if you persevere in his grace, he 
hath much greater treasures wherewith to enrich you, and make you 
perfect, according to your advancement in the measure of the inheri- 
tance of Christ.” 

Lurger, in the year 1533, published the Confessions of the Wal- 
denses, to which he wrote a preface. In that preface he candidly ac- 


led to the praise due to holy martyrs, He adds, that among 
them he had found one thing worthy of admiration, a thing unheard of 
in the I opish church, that, laying aside the doctrines of men, they me- 


ditated in the law of God, day and night, and that they were expert, 

and even well versed in the knowledge of the Scriptures; whereas, in 

the papacy, those who are called masters wholly neglected the Scrip- 

tures, and some of them had not so much as seen the Bible at any time. 

Moreover, having read the Waldensian Confessions, he said he returned 

» thanks to God for the great light which it had pleased him | ea 
oat 2 . ‘ ' 4 bg 
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1 upon that people; rejoicing that all cause of suspicion being removed 
| ‘which ‘had existed between them and the reformed, they were now 
} brought together into one sheepfold, under the Chief Shepherd and 
. Bishop of souls.* 

Tueopore Beza, the cotemporary and colleague of Calvin, in his | 
| “ Treatise of the famous pillars of learning and religion,” says, * Ag Rae 
for the Waldenses, 1 may be permitted to call them the very seed of | — 
the primitive and purer Christian church, since they are those that 
have been upheld, as is abundantly manifest, by the wonderful provi- 
dence of God, so that neither those endless storms and tempests by 
which the whole Christian world has been shaken for so many succeed- 
ing ages, and the western parts at length so miserably oppressed by the 
bishop of Rome, falsely so called; nor those horrible persecutions 
which have been expressly raised against them, were ever able so far 
to prevail as to make them bend, or yield a voluntary subjection to the 
Roman tyranny and idolatry.t 

Or anether occasion the same writer remarks, that «* The Waldenses, 
time out of mind, have opposed the abuses of the Church of Rome, 
and have been persecuted after such a manner, not by the sword of ~ 
the word of God, but by every species of cruelty, added to a million 
of calumnies and. false accusations, that they have been compelled to 
| disperse themselves wherever they could, wandering through the des- | 

erts like wild beasts. The Lord, nevertheless, has so preserved the 
residue of them, that, notwithstanding the rage of the whole world, 
. they stillinhabit three countries, at a great distance from each other, 
viz. Calabria, Bohemia, and Piedmont, and the countries adjoining, 
where they dispersed themselves from the quarters of Provence about 
two hundred andseventy years ago. Andas to their religion, they never — 
adhered to papal superstitions; for which reason they have heen con- 
‘ tinually harassed by the bishops and inquisitors abusing the arm of se- 
cular justice, so that their continuance to the present time is evidently 
amiraculous.”’t ae 
Buxuincer, in his preface to his sermons on the book of the Reve- 
lation, (1530) writes thus concerning the Waldenses. ‘“ What shall we | 
say that for four hundred years and more, in France, Italy, Germany, Z 
Poland, Bohemia, and other countries throughout the world, the Wal- 4 
denses have sustained their profession of the gospel of Christ, and in.» 
several of their writings, as well as by continual preaching, they have ~ 
accused the pope as the real Antichrist foretold by the apostle John, 
and whom, therefore, we ought to avoid. These people have under- 
gone divers and cruel torments, yet have they constantly and openly 
given testimony to their faith by glorious martyrdoms, and still do so 
even to this day. Although it has often been attempted by the most 
powerful kings, and princes, instigated by the Pope, it hath been found 
impossible to extirpate them, for God hath frustrated their efforts.”§ 
_. Moysteur pe Vienavx, who was forty years pastor of one of the — 
ehurghes of the Waldenses, in the vallies of Piedmont, and died at — 
*'#Niorland’s Histor es of Picdmont, p. 58. ‘Pertin ch. vie | ie, 
+] peotMotbnte i t Hist. ae the Ref. oa, 
. p» 35, in Perrin, b. i. ch. vi. vO a ‘ eae 
ae _ § Preface to his Sermons, quoted by Perrin, ch, vi. i 
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the advanced age of eighty, wrote a Treatise concerning their life, 
manners, and religion, in which he says, “ We live in peace and har- 
mony one with another, have intercourse and dealings chiefly among 
ourselves, having never mingled ourselves with the members of the 
church of Rome by marrying our sons to their daughters, nor our 
daughters to their sons. Yet they are so pleased with our manners 


~ and customs, that Catholics, both lords and others, would rather have 
-men and maid servants from among us, than from those of their own 


religion, and they actually come from distant parts to seek nurses 
among us for their little children, finding, as they say, more fidelity 
among our people thantheir own.” He then gives a summary of their 
doctrinal principles, for the sake of which they have been persecuted, 
suchas “that the Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to our 
salvation, and that we are called to believe only what they teach, with- 
out any regard to the authority of man—that nothing else ought to be 


~ received by us except what God hath commanded—that there is only 


one mediator between God and man, and consequently that it is wrong 
to invoke the saints. That baptism and the Lord’s supper are the only 
standing ordinances in the church of Christ—that all masses are 
damnable, and ought to be abolished—that all human traditions are to 
be rejected. That the saying and recital of the office, fasts confined to 
particular days, superfluous holy-days, differences of meats, so many 


- degrees and orders of priests, monks, and nuns, so many bencedictions 


and consecrations of creatures, vows, pilgrimages, and the whole vast 
and confused mass of ceremonies, formerly invented, ought to be abol- 
ished. They deny the supremacy of the pope, and more especially 
the power that he has usurped over the civil government, and admit of 
no other degrees than bishops and deacons. They contend that the 


- See of Rome is the true Babylon—the marriage of the clergy lawful, 


and that the true church of Christ consists of those who hear the wor 
of God and believe it.”* i. 


Joun Cuassacnon, who wrote a history of the Albigenses, says, | 


“It is recorded of the Waldenses, that they rejected all the traditions 


‘and ordinances of the church of Rome as being superstitious and un- 
_ profitable, and that they made light of the whole body of the clergy and 


prelates. On which account, having been excommunicated and ex- 


. pelled their country, they dispersed themselves in different places, viz. 
_ into Dauphiny, Provence, Languedoc, Piedmont, Calabria, Bohemia, 


England, and elsewhere. Some say, that a part of the Waldenses re- 
tired into Lombardy (in Italy) where they multiplied to such an extent, 


that their doctrine spread itself throughout Italy, and reached even 


into Sicily. Nevertheless, in all their dispersions they maintained among 
themselves some union and fraternity, during the space of four hundred 
years, living in great simplicity and the fear of God.”t i 
To these numerous testimonies, I shall now add that of our great 
poet, Milton, who seems to have diligently studied the character of 
the Waldenses, and to have well understood their principles and the 
constitution of their churches. Of this the reader will find abundant 
evidence hereafter in the numerous letters which he wrote in Bay be- 
» against 


* Perrin’s Hist. b. i. ch. 6. + Ibid. 
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i theimeausesagainst their popish persecutors, What I have at pres- 


|} tbe : 

') ent in view is, the account given by him, of the constitution of their _ 
! churches, and the simplicity of their worship. He wrote a Tract, en- _ 
} 


|| ‘titled, “ Considerations touching the likeliest means to remove hire- 
| lings out of the church,” addressed to the Parliament of England; in ~ 
| »which he shews the pernicious effects arising from the endowing of | c 
1 churches with tithes; refutes in the most convincing manner, the va- _ ; 
'|/ rious pleas which were urged by Episcopalians in favour of that prac- 
tice, as founded on the Jewish law; and frequently adduces the happy 
| poverty and purity of the Waldenses, as forming a striking contrast to 
f. the corruptions that abound in national churches. “For the first 
| three hundred years and upwards,” says he, ‘in all the ecclesiastical he 
i story, I find no such doctrine or example, [as that of supporting the ~~ 
. pastors of Christian churches by the imposition of tithes] though error : 
by that time had brought back again priests, altars, and oblations; and ‘ 
in many other points of religion had miserably Judaised the church.?° 
—* The first Christian emperors, who did all things as bishops advi- ' 
sed them, supplied what was wanting to the clergy, not out of tithes, 
which were never mentioned, but out of their own imperial reve- 
nues; as is manifest in Eusebius, Theodoret, and Sozomon, from [the 
_times of ] Constantine to Arcadius. “ 
Hence those most ancient reformed churches of the Waldenses, 
if they rather continued not pure since the apostles’ days, denied that 
tithes were given, or that they were ever given in the primitive church, .<~ 
as appears by an ancient Tractate inserted in the Bohemian history. 
The {pastors of the] poor Waldenses, the ancient stock of our reform- — 


ation, without the help (of tithes) bred up themselves in trades, and 
especially in physic and surgery, as well as in the study of Scripture, 
which is the only true theology, that they might be no burden to the 
church; and after the example of Christ might cure both soul and 
body, through industry adding that to their ministry which he joined : 
to his by the gift of ihe spirit. So Peter Gillies relates,in his history 
of the Waldenses of Piedmont. But our ministers scorn to use a trade, 
and count it the reproach of this age that tradesmen preach the gospel » 
It were to be wished they were all tradesmen; they would not then for if 
want of another trade make a trade of their preaching: and yet they 7 . 
~clamour that tradesmen preach, though they preach while themselves i\ , 
_are the worst tradesmen of all.”—* Seeing the Christianchurch isnot 
‘national, but consists of many particular congregations, not determined \ 
by any outward judge in matters of conscience, those pretended church 
revenues, as they have ever been, so they are likely to continue, matters 
of endless dissension between the magistrate and the church and the ~ 
churches among themselves; there will, therefore, be found no better 
remedy for these evils, otherwise incurable, than (after the example of) 
the most incorrupt counsel of those Waldenses, our first reformer toe Wie 
remove them as a pest—an apple of discord in the church, for) it ai. 
else can the effect of riches be, and the snare of money in religion? ee 


a 


jy, and to convert them to more profitable uses; considering that the - 
ae of Christ was founded in poverty rather than in revenues, stood n 


a 


purest and jprespe red best without them, received them unlawfully from 
» ‘those who both erroneously and unjusly, sometimes impiously, gave 
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them, and 80 were justly ensnared and corrupted by them.”—* The 
Waldensés, our first reformers, both from the Scriptures and primitive 
example, maintained those among them who bore the office of minis- 
ters by almsalone. Take their very words, ‘ Our food and clothing is 
sufficiently administered and given to us by way of gratuity and alms, — 
by the good people whom we teach.’ As for church endowments and © 
possessions, I meet with none considerable before Constantine, but the 
houses and gardens where they met, and their places of burial: and] _ 
_ persuade myself, that from thence the ancient Waldenses, whom I de- 
 servedly cite so often, held that *to endow churches is an evil thingy _ 
and that the church then fell off and became the whore sitting on that} | 
. beast mentioned in the book of the Revelation, when, under pope Syl- 
| vester, she received those temporal donations. So the forecited Trac- 
* tate of their doctrine testifies.” | 
: Thus far Milton; on which it may be observed, that to'such as have | 
studied the annals of the Christian church, and are in any tolerable de- 
gree aware how much the avarice, pride,and ambition of the clergy, 
have in all ages contributed to promote the corruptions that have pre- 
vailed in it, both in doctrine, discipline, and worship, the view that he _ 
gives us of the humble and self-denied deportment of the Waldensian 
pastors, must be considered as one of the strongest evidences than can 
be afforded of the purity of the communion of their churches, and of 
their close adherence to the pattern left them for imitation in the ap- 
proved examples of fhe New Testament. But Milton was notsingular _ 
in the commendation that he has given to the confessors of Piedmont; 
for thus writes the candid Jorrin, in perfect consistency with our great 
poet. “The Waldenses taught that the Roman church departed from | 
its former sanctity and purity in the time of Constantine the Great; 
‘they therefore refused to submit to the usurped powers of its pontiff. 
‘They said that the prelates and doctors ought to imitate the poverty of 
the apostles, and earn their bread by the labour of theirhands. They 
contended that the office of teaching, confirming, and admonishing ‘the 
brethren, belonged in some measure to all Christians, &c.° Their disci- 
~ pline was extremely strict and austere; for they interpreted Christ’s | 
discourse on the ‘mount according to the literal sense of the words,and 
they condemned war, law-suits, the acquisition of riches, capital pun- 
ishments, oaths, and [even] self-defence.” Again, the same writer re- | 
marks, that “THe Honest Waxpenszs very plainly discerned that the 
‘powers usurped by the popes and ecclesiastics were tyrannical and anti- | 
christian, and consequently that the decretals which established some 
_of those notions must have been impudent forgeries. "Why could’not 
the popes discern the same? Because profaneness, pride, ambition, 
and avarice, hardened their hearts, and blinded their eyes; because 
they would neither examine, nor let other people examine.”* But'not . 
to enlarge further on this particular, I shall close ‘this section with'a 
few generalremarks, ee 
_ An impartial review of the doctrinal sentiments maintained by t € 
Waldenses; the discipline, order, and ‘worship of their churches, as 
well as their general He pomenpanel manner of life, not to mention 
their determined and uniform opposition to the church’ of Rome,-af-’ 
,  *"# Remalks on Becles. Hist vol. iii. p. 303. 
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) fords abundant evidence of the similarity of their views and practices 
. to those held by Luther, Calvin, and the other illustrious characters, nee 
) whose labours, in the sixteenth century, contributed so eminently to. 
), effect the glorious reformation. Most of the catholic writers, who lived 
}, about the time of the Reformation, and the age which succeeded it, 
) clearly saw this coincidence between the principles of the Waldenses 
, and those of the reformers, and remarked it in their works. The fol- 
) lowing are instances of this. 
_ Carpivat Hosius, a learned and zealous champion for the papacy, 
who presided at the council of Trent, lived during the Lutheran refor- 
#, mation, and wrote a history of the heresies of his own times, in which 
i he says, “the leprosy of the Waldenses spread its infection throughout 
| all Bohemia—and following the doctrine of Waldo, the greater part of 
that kingdom separated itself from the church of Rome.” 
_ _ Laypanus, a catholic bishop of the see of Ghent, who wrote in de- | 
fence of the tenets of the church of Rome, about 1560, terms Calvin 
“ the inheritor of the doctrine of the Waldenses.” ries 
_. Mezmrray, the celebrated historiographer of France, in his abridg- 
ment of Chronology, speaking of the Waldenses, says, “ They held 
_ nearly the same opinions as those who are now called Calvinists.” 
Guattier, a Jesuitical monk, in his chronographical tables,drew up — 
a catalogue consisting of seven and twenty particulars, in which he 
shews that the principles of the Waldenses, and those of the Calvinists 
coincided with each other. os 
| Tuomas Watpen, who wrote against Wickliff, says, that the doc- 
- trine of Peter Waldo was conveyed from France into England—and 
that among others Wickliff received it. In this opinion he is joined 
by Alphonsus de Castro, who says that Wickliff only brought to light 
again the errors of the Waldenses. Cardinal Bellarmine, also, is. 
pleased to say that “ Wickliff could add nothing to the heresy ofthe 
Waldenses.” . =e 
Kecutus reproached Luther, that he only renewed the heresies of 
the Waldenses and Albigenses, of Wickliff, and of Huss, which had long 
- ago been condemned. With him may also be classed Claude Rubis, — 
_ who wrote the History of the city of Lyons, in which, adverting to. he 
_ principles of Luther, he says, “ the heresies that have been current in 
~ our time are founded upon those of the Waldenses,” and he calls them 
_ “the relics of Waldo.” ae ome 
_ #&neas Syxvius (afterwards pope Pius II.) declares the doctrine 
taught by Calvin to be the same as that of the Waldenses. Jn this 
opinion he was followed by John de Cardonne, who in his life of the 
Monk of the vallies of Sernay, thus quaintly expresses himself, be, 
, _ “What the sect of Geneva doth admit, 
_ “The Albigenses did commit.””* : 
To these impartial testimonies, which are more than sufficient to set- 
tle the question of family likeness, I shall only add that of the learned 


i Seas ‘ose of divinity in the university of Amsterdam, and 


that of Dr. Mosuem, the ecclesiastical historian. The former, com- 

-paring them with the Christians of his own time, says, “To speak can- 

- didly what I think ofall the modern sects of Christians, the Dutch Baptists 
 & Perrin’s: dist. b. isch. 8. where the references.to these authors are given. 
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most resemble both the Waldenses and Albigenses.”* The latter, not- 


a . ? Ai peas ond 
_ withstanding the flimsy, confused, and, in many instances, the erroneous. 


_ to the principles of the modern Dutch Baptists.”t 


account which he has given of the Waldenses, yet has expressly own- 


ed, that “before the rise of Luther and Calvin, there lay concealed, 
in almost all the countries of Europe, persons who adhered tenaciously 


SECTION V. es | 


Some account of the rise and establishment of. the Inquisition, with reflec- , 
re tions on its general spirit and operation. 


Tue preceding sections will have enabled the reader to form a tol- 
erably correct judgment concerning the religious principles and general 


character of that denomination of Christians called Catharists, Pater- 


ines, Albigenses, or Waldenses; and I should now proceed to a more 
detailed account of their history, subsequent to the times of Peter 
Waldo, and especially of the dreadful persecutions and complicated 


aeeinee which came upon them in consequence of their adherence 
oe 


the commandments of God and the faith of Jesus;” but it will be 


a proper, in this place, to take a glance at the origin, the establishment, 
and the operation of that monstrous system of cruelty and oppression, 


a gently called by the Catholics “ the. holy office,” though better known 


dal ~ among the Protestants by the name of the Inquisition.{ 


a 
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It was not untilabout the year 1200, the papal chair being then filled 
by Innocent ‘III. that the terms “ Inquisition into heresy,” and “ In- 
quisitor,’ were much if at all heard of. The bishops, and their vic- 
ars, being in the pope’s apprehension, neither so fit nor so diligent in 
_thedischarge of their duty respecting the extirpation of heresy as he 
thought necessary, two new orders of regulars were at this time insti- 
tuted, viz. those of St. Dominic and St. Francis, both zealously devo- 
ted to the church, and consisting of persons with whom the advance- 
ment of Christianity, and the exaltat on of the pontifical power, were 
always synonymous terms. To St. Dominic, indeed, the honour of 
Areapeesting ate erection of this extraordinary court is commonly as- 

oF - * Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, vol. i. ch. viii. 

+ Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. cent. xvi. sect. iii. part. i. ch. iii. 

» J AsT shall have occasion, in the subsequent pages of this work, to make frequent 


references to ‘Limborch’s History of the Inquisition,’ it is proper the reader should 
_ be apprised of the degree of credit which is due to that author’s statements. He was 


people might understand 3S. Oh ee : ° 
papists became si rm n, that the cardinals, cen yeneral_ 
at Rome, condemned it by an edict, and forbade the reading of it, under the severest 
penalties, ; a. ‘ i ee Ne 
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‘ 
* <geribed.: At was not, however, at first, on the same footing on which it 
| has since continued. The first inquisitors were vested with a double 
| apacity, not very happily conjoined in the same persons; one was _ 
' ~ that of preachers, to convince the heretics by argument; the other that — 
of persecutors, to instigate magistrates to employ every possible meth- 
od of extirpating the refractory—that is, all who were so unreasona- 
ble as not to be convinced by the profound reasoning of those merciless 
fanatics and wretched sophisters. ee 
~ Dominic descended from an illustrious Spanish family of the name 
_ of Guzman, was the son of Felix and Joanna, and bornvat the village 
of Cabaroga, in the year 1170, in the diocess of Osma. His mother, 
during her pregnancy, is said to have dreamed that she was with child 
. of a pup, carrying in its mouth a lighted torch; that after its birth it 
put the world in an uproar by its fierce barkings, and at length set it 
| on fire by the torch which it carried in its mouth. | His followers have 
interpreted this dream, of his doctrine, by which he enlightened the 
world; while others,if dreams presage any thing, think that the torch 
was an emblem of that fire and faggot by which an infinite multitude 
of persons were burnt toashes.* He was educated for the priesthood, . 
and grew up the most fiery and the most bloody of mortals. gel: 
his time, every bishop was a sort of inquisilor in his own diocess; but 
Dominic contrived to incorporate a body of men, independent of every 
human being except the Pope, for the express purpose of ensnaring _ 
and destroying Christians. He was well aware, that however loudly 
the priests declaimed against heresy, the lords of the soil would not _ 
suffer them to butcher their tenants under any such vain pretences. 
In Biscay, the priesthood was at a very low ebb, in the eleventh cen- 
i tury; and the clergy complained to the king of Navarre, that the no- 
bility and gentry treated them very little better than their slaves, em- 
ploying ica, chietly only to breed up and feedtheirdogs. Nearly a 
century after that time, in a neighbouring state, when the renowned — 
_ Saint Bernard began, in a sermon to a crowded auditory, to inveigt 
against heresy, the nobility and gentry all rose up and left the church, 
and the people followed them. The preacher came down 
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| ceeded to the market place, where he attempted to harangue on the —_ 
same subject; but the populace, wiser than the preacher, refused to 
hear him, and raised such a clamour.as drowned his voice, and com- 


pelled him to desist. Only one expedient remained,—Bernard recol- PR 

lected that Jesus had ordered his apostles, in certain cases, toshake 
off the dust of their feet, and as though he were an apostle and had 
“received the same command, he affected to imitate the example. — He 


left the city, shook his feet, and cursed the inhabitants by exclaiming, 
“May the Almighty punish this city with a drought.” Thus far went 
>. the rage of Catholicism at the beginning of the twelfth century, and =~ 
3 here its proud waves were stayed; but at the commencement of the 
thirteenth, about the year 1215, Dominic broke down the dam,and = 
_ covered Toulouse with the tide of despotism stained with human blood. __ 
.»~ Posterity will scarcely believe, that this enemy of mankind, after form 
'. ing a race like himself, first called preaching, and then Dominicar 
friars, died in his bed, was canonized for a saint, worshipped as a di-~ 
I s History of the Inquisition, vol. i. ch.x. | 
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vinity, and proposed as a model of piety and virtue to succeeding gen- 
erations.* Never, says Dr. Geddes, was there such a rabble in the — 
world asa Spanish saint-roll. The first class of them are ideal beings, 
or pagans, or enthusiasts; but the last are saints with a ee es 
all their steps to paradise are marked with human blood.t 
The inquisitors, at first, had no tribunals; they merely ingusen af 
ter heretics, their SR, strength, and riches. When they had de~ 
tected them, they informed the bishops, who at that time had the sol 
power of judging in ecclesiastical affairs, urging them to anathematize, * 
banish, or otherwise chastise such heretical persons as they brought 
before ‘them. It is true, says bishop Burnet, adverting to these times, 
the church pretended that she would shed no blood: but all this was 
insufferable juggling. For the churchmen declared who were here- 
tics, and.the secular arm was required to be always in readiness to exe- 
cute their sentence. This was not only claimed by the bishops, but 
it was made a part of their oath at their consecration, “that they should 
oppose and persecute heretics to the utmost of their power.” Nor were 
they ¢ contented to proceed by the common rules of justice, upon accu- 
gations and witnesses; but all forms were superseded, and by virtue of 
| _ thei - pastoral authority, asif that had been given them to worry their 
reed y and not to feed them, they objected articles to their prisoners 
upon suspicion, requiring them to purge themselves of them by oath. 
_ And because bishops were not perhaps all equally zealous and cruel, 
that bloody man, Dominic, took this work to task, and his order has ev- 
er since furnished the world with a set of inquisitors, compared to 
whom all. that had ever dealt in tortures in any former times, were 
mere bunglers.{ 
* Sometimes they excited princes to arm their subjects against them, 
and at other times they inflamed the rabble, whom they themselves 
headed, to take up arms, and unite in extirpating them. Such as they 
yuld prevail upon to devote themselves to this service, obtained the 
of crusaders, and were distinguished by a cross of cloth affixed to 
sit garments. This badge operated like a charm upon the deluded 
populace, who, if they were inflamed before, now became infuriate, 
and, as ne happily expresses it, were raised to a super-celestial sort of 
virtue, which defies all the restraints of reason and humanity. Things 
remained pretty much in this state till about the year 1250; that is, i 
 halfa century. 
a During this period, the efforts of the inquisitors were greatly: assisted 
ay the emperor of the Romans, Frederick I]. who in the year 1224, 
7 pe ulgated, from Padua, four edicts against heretics, of the most fe. 
_ rocius and sanguinary description, addressed to his beloved princes, 
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| heii cla eiscticads on’ the condemnation of the criminals, as well ay the 
| infliction of the punishment, to the secular judges. As the object of 
| all these bloody edicts was chiefly to destroy the Waldenses or Albi- 
sy t may not be foreign to our purpose to give a specimen of the 
spirit that breathes throughout the whole of them. 
a «The care of the imperial government,” ‘says his Majesty, “commit- 
‘ tous from heaven, and over which we preside, demands the material 
_swo d, which i is given to us separately from the priesthood, against the | 
* mies of the faith, and for the extirpation of heretical pravity, that 
_ we should pursue with) judgment and justice those vipers and perfi- 
‘ dious children who insult the Lord and his-church, as though they 
would tear out the very bowels of their mother. We shall not suffer 
these wretches to live who infect the world by their seducing doctrines, 
and who, being themselves corrupted, more grievously taint the flock 
of the fai ful.” He then proceeds to pronounce the most aecgeinl: 
sentence against all persons convicted of heresy, against ath whic ; 
be employed as advocates for them, and against all who may bed 
* edin receiving and abetting them, condemning their person iS, ,disinher- 
nee their children, and confiscating their property. * 

The second edict, though not less sanguinary, was more dediites in pi 
its object, since it professes to have directly in view the destructionof 
the sect of the Paterines, of whom, it will be recollected, a particular — 
account has been given him in a former section. ‘The reader shall — 
have a specimen. “The heretics are endeavouring | to rend the seam- 

re less coat of our God, and raging with deceitful wor 
the unity of Sygipeble faith itself, and to sepz 


bh 


the care of eter, to whom they were committed by the good = 
Shepherd, to be fed. These are the,ravenous wolves within, who pat 
. on the meekness of the sheep, that they may the better enter into the 
Lord’s Shee pfold. These are the worst angels—the ‘sons of naug P 


ness, of the father of wickedness—appointed to deceive simple. 80: 
These are adders who deceive the a ves—serpents which. crawl in 
private, and under the sweetness of honey, vomit poison; 
they pretend to administer the food of life, they sting wi 
and mingle the most bitter poison into the cup of death.— y ca 
themselves Parerives, after the example of the martyrs.* Th 
miserable Paterines, who do not believe the eternal Trinity, by their 
complicated: wickedness offend against three, viz. God, their neighbou 
and themselves. Against God, because they do not emia 4 
“i ‘Son : and the true faith—they deceive their n ae whilst. un- go 
“8 the pretence of spiritual food, they mini the delights » of he- 
~ \retical»pravity—but their cruelty to themselves is yet more sana Cy 
besides the loss of their immortal souls, they expose their bodies © 
| death, being prodigal of their lives and fearless of destruc- 
h, by acknowledging the true faith, they might escape; and, 
S | parece to express, their survivors are not terrified by their ex- 
ppsuch enemies 5 and man we cannot contain our — 


3.7 Notwithstanding the obscuri- 
9e8 it not» appear evident, from this 
aie been conferred on these people, on 


rds, strive to divide 
ite: the sheep from 


sed—and if so, may it not be derived 


_ sheretics—thus closing the dreadful catalogue: “Furthermore, we put 
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indignation, nor refuse {o punish them with the sword of just ven- 
geance, but shall pursue them with so much the greater vigour, as they 
appear to spread wider the crimes of their superstition, to the most 
evident injury of the Christian faith, and of the church of Rome, which 

is adjudged to be the head of all other churches.” The edict then 
proceeds to denounce every one convicted of belonging to the sect of __ 
the Paterines, as guilty of the crime of high treason—to be punished : 
with the loss of life and of goods, and their memory rendered infamous. __ 
It enjoins that strict inquiry be made by the officials, after all such as — 
commit those crimes, and wherever the smallest suspicion exists, that 
such be examined by the ecclesiastics and prelates, and if found to err 

in one point from the Catholic faith, they are, in case of obstinacy, by 
that edict condemned to suffer death,—to be committed to the punish- 
tent of the flames, and to be burned alive in public view—forbidding 


any, on pain of incurring the imperial indignation, to intercede for 


such persons. 

_ The third law is as follows—“We condemn the receivers, accom- 
plices, and abettors of the Paterines, to forfeiture of their goods and ~* 
perpetual banishment, who by their care to save others, have no fear 

or regard for themselves. Let not their children'be in any wise ad- 
mitted to honours, but always accounted infamous, nor let them be al- 


lowed as witnesses in any causes in which infamous persons are refused. 


- But if the children of those who favour the Paterines shall discover 
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-any one of them, so that he shall be convicted, let them, as the reward 
of their acknowledgment of the faith, be entirely restored by our im- 


perial favour, to their forfeited honour and estate.” 
In the fourth edict his Imperial Majesty is pleased thus to proceed: 


-“We condemn to perpetual infamy, withdraw our protection from, 


cand put under our ban, the Puritans, Paterines, Leonists, Arnoldists, 
Passigines, Josephines, Albigenses, Waldenses, &c. and all other here- 
tics of both sexes, and of whatsoever name; and ordain that their | 
:goods may be so confiscated as that their children may never inherit 


_ them, since it is much more heinous to offend the eternal than the tem- 


.poral majesty.” It then proceeds to condemn all suspected persons as 
heretics, if they do not purge themselves within a year—commands 
the officials to exterminate heretics from all places subject to them— 


orders that the lands of the barons shall be seized by the Catholics, if _ 
_ they do not purge them from heretics, within a year afler proper ad- | 


year after his excommunication, he shall be, ipso jure, infamous, and » 


_any affair, but let him be obliged to answer others. If he should bea_ 


monition, and ordains various punishments against all the favourers of 


under our ban those who believe, receive, defend, and favour heretics; 
ordaining, that if any person shall refuse to give satisfaction within a 


not admitted to any kind of public offices—let him be ‘ntestable, and let 
him not have the power of making a will, nor of receiving any thing 
by succession or inheritance. Moreover, let no one answer for himin — 


vk 


judge, let his sentence be of no effect, nor any causes be heard before — 

him. If an advocate, let him never be permitted to plead in any one’s 

defence. If a notary, let no instruments made by him be valid. We 

add, that an heretic may be convicted by an heretic, and that th Ss 
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aecharged solely with the purgation of heretical prayity.t 
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appearance of authority to the secular powers, they were allowed to 
‘appoint the subordinate officers to the inquisition, yet still subject to 
the ap © yh 


ors, whom the inquisitors should choose. Of all the property belo 
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‘as greatly promoted by them. They were approved and con-' 


firmed by the pope, and inserted in his bulls, and in process of time, 


military execution was suspended for the sake of erecting in different = 
countries standing tribunals armed with tremendous authority, but 


To the establishment of these novel tribunals there were, however, 
two objections started. The first, that it was an encroachment on the a 
authority of the ordinary bishop of the place, and the second that it ¥ 
was unprecedented to exclude the civil magistrate from the trial and). _ 
punishment of heretics, on whom it had hitherto devolved. To ree . 
moye the first of these difficulties, an expedient was soon devised—the = 
pope enacted that the tribunal should consist of the inquisitor, with © 
the bishop of the place also, but so managing the ania the same 
time, that the inquisitor was not only to be the principal, ut, Ire 
ty, every thing, and leaving the bishop little more than the name ofa 
judge. To remedy the second inconvenience, and to give at least the > 


id 


approbation of the inquisitors; they were also allowed to send with 
( uisitor, when he should go into the country, one of their a se: ™ 
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was a matter so much of course, and which he well knew he could 
not avoid executing, without incurring the vengeance of the church, 
that, in fact, it only converted him into a spiritual judge’s executioner: 
and thus, to use the language of Dr. Jortin, “the priest was Bq gntee, ; 
and the king was the hangman.” (ie me 
“Such was the footing on which-“the holy office” was placed in the 
year 1251, in the ecclesiastical states of Italy, which were under the 
_pope’s immediate inspection. It was afterwards extended to more | 
distant provinces, and every where entrusted te the management of: 
“Dominican friars. Thirty-one rules or articles defining their jurisdic- | 
_ tion and power, and regulating the procedure of this spiritual court of 
judicature, were devised; and all rulers and magistrates were com- 
- manded, by a papal bull, issued for that purpose, to give, under the 
_ pain of excommunication, the most punctual obedience, and every pos- 
».» sible assistance to this holy court. 7. s 
It should, however, be remarked, that the attempts which were. | 
made to introduce the inquisition, did not prove equally successful in © 
all Roman Catholic states, nor even in the greater part of them. It 
_was never in the power of the pope to obtain the establishment of this 
tribunal in many of the most populous countries that were subject to 
the see of Rome. In France it was early introduced, but soon after- 
yards expelled, in such a manner as effectually to preclude a renewal 
of the attempt. The difficulties arose partly from the conduct of the 
inquisitors—their inordinate severity, their unbounded extortion and 
_ avarice, and the propensity they shewed, on every occasion, to extend, 
__ beyond measure, their own authority; insomuch that they were mak-~ 
_ ing rapid strides to engross, under one pretext or another, all the crim- 
_ inal jurisdiction of the magistrate; for, under the head of heresy, they 
€ insisted, were included, infidelity, blasphemy, perjury, sorcery, poi- 
soning, bigamy, andusury! Another reason was, that the tribunal was 
| found to be so expensive, that the community refused to sustain the bur- 
den of it. Nor has it been alike severe in every place into which it 
- has beenintroduced. In Spain and Portugal this scourge and disgrace 
to humanity has for centuries glared, monster-like, with its most — 
frightful aspect—in Rome it has been much more tolerable. Papal I 
avarice has served to counterbalance papal tyranny. The wealth of | 
_ modern Rome has arisen very much from the constant resort of stran- 
_ gers from all countries and of all denominations, and chiefly those of | 
_the higherranks. Nothing could have more effectually checked that | 
_ resort, and of course the influx of riches into that capital, than such a | 
x | 


horrid tribunal as that which existed at Lisbon and Madrid, and which 


“ ae i a terror that was felt to the utmost confines of those unhappy | 
_ kingdoms. ' au 


soothes, and then looks dark and angry; sometimes affects to pit; and— 
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to pray, at other times insults and bullies, and talks of racks and dun- 

geons, flames and the damnation of hell. One while he lays his hand 
in : ‘ as ERY SASS i 
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tradiction to the established rules of equity, they were put to the orl 5, 
ture, tried and condemned by the inquisitors, without being confor ited : 
either with their accusers, or with the witnesses.on whose evidence t ney ij 


were condemned. The punishments inflicted were more or less dre: 
ful, according to the caprice and humour of the judges. The unhappy 
victims were either strangled or committed to the flames, or Kededa ed 

nfiscated, 
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ligion it is less, must have been corrupted by the uncontrolled _ y, 
y which they were allowed to exercise. By this tribunala 


le change was wrought in the temper of the people, and reserve, 
listrust, and jealousy, became the distinguishing characteristics of a 
paniard. It confirmed and perpetuated the reign of ignorance and 
tition; inflamed the rage of religious bigotry, and by the cruel 
aed’ f *Robinson’s Ecclesiastical Researches, p. Ci De a ly ay 
tsori’s History of Philip II, king of Spain, and Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V. 
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spectacles to which, in the execution of its decrees, it familiarized the 
people, itnourished in them that ferocious spirit, which in the N. ether- 
lands and America they manifested by deeds that have fixed an indeli- 
ble reproach upon the Spanish name. ; tee 

_ Authors of undoubted credit affirm, and without the least exaggera- 
tion, that millions of persons have been ruined by this horrible court. 
Moors were banished, a million at a time. Six or eight hundred thou- 
sand Jews were driven away at once, 8 
seized by their accusers, and distributed among their persecutors, — 
while thousands dissembled, and professed themselves Christians only — 
to be harassed in future. Heretics of all ranks and of various denom- 
inations were imprisoned and burnt, or fled into other, countries. 
The gloom of despotism overshadowed all Spain. The people at first 
reasoned and rebelled, and murdered the inquisitors—the aged mur- 
mured and died—the next generation fluttered and complained, but 
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and their immense riches — 
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_ their successors were completely tamed by education; and the Span- _ 


iards are now trained up by the priests to shudder at the thought of | | 


‘J thinking for themselves. ‘That honour to his country and of human na- 
Aare, the late Mr. Howard, says, when he saw the inquisition at Val- 
olid, “I could not but observe, that even the sight of it struck terror 
he common people as they passed. Itis styled, he adds, by a 
pus abuse of words, the “holy apostolical court of inquisi- 


A simple narrative of the proceedings of the inquisition has shocked - 
ne world, and the cruelty of it has become proverbial. Nothing ever 
ed so fully to the eyes of mankind the spirit and temper of the - 
Teligion. “Christians,” says Tertullian, “were often called, not 
tiani, but Chrestiani, from the gentleness of their manners and 
weetness of their tempers.” Jesus himself was the essence of 
ildness. His apostles were gentle, even as a nurse that cherisheth 
r children. But what an awful contrast is exhibited in this horrid 
yt rt of papal inquisition. Let us hear the description which Vol- 
e ay 
ing. ish “is an infallible way to destroy whomsoever the inquisi- 


wish. | The prisoners are not confronted with the accuser or in-— 
-former.. Nor is there any informer or witness who is not listened to. 
A public convict, a notorious malefactor, an infamous person, a com- 
mon prostitute, a child, are, in the holy office, though no where else, : 
_ credible accusers and witnesses. Even the son may depose against his 
father, the wife against her husband.” The wretched prisoner is no 
_ more made acquainted with his crime than with hisaccuser. His be- 
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very competent witness, gives of it. “Their form of proceed- | 


al we 
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father the son. Hence taciturnity is become the characteristic of a — 
| “nation, endued with all the vivacity natural to the inhabitants of a 
warm and fruitful climate. To this tribunal we must likewise impute 
. that profound ignorance of sound philosophy in which Spain lies bu- 
|... ried, whilst Germany, England, France, and even Italy, have discov- 
| ered so many truths, and enlarged the sphere of our knowledge. Ne- 
__ ver is human nature so debased, as where ignorance is armed with 
_power.”* . 
_ Butthese melancholy effects of the Inquisition area trifle when com- 
| — pared with those public sacrifices, called 4uto da Fe, or Acts of Faith, 
| and to the shocking barbarities that precede them. _A priest ina white 
surplice, ora monk who has avowed meekness and humility, causes his 
fellow creatures to be put to the torture in a dismal dungeon. A stage 
is erected in the public market-place, where the condemned prisoners 
are conducted to the stake, attended by a train of monks and religious 
confraternities. They sing psalms, say mass, and butcher mankind.) 
_ Were a native of Asia to come to Madrid upon a day of an execution — 
of this sort, it would be impossible for him to tell whether it were : 
rejoicing, a religious feast, a sacrifice, or a massacre; and yet it is 


this together! The kings, whose presence alone in other cases isthe _ 
harbinger of mercy, assist at this spectacle uncovered, seated lower 


captives to his gods; what would he have said, had he beheldan ‘Auto : 
) It is but doing justice, however, to many Roman Catholic states, ne 


| they abhor this infernal tribunal almost as much as Protestants them- : 


* ; 
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|. © that church should have their minds so enslaved by prejudice, as to i 
 agine, for a moment, that a despotism which required for its support. 
such diabolical engines, could possibly be of heavenly origin. ‘There 
‘is something in the very constitution of this tribunal so monstrously un- 
| just, so exorbitantly cruel, that it must ever excite one’s astonishment, 
that the people of any country should have permitted its existence 
among them. How they could have the inconsistency to acknowledge » al 
| a power to be from God, which has found it necessary to recur toex- 
) pedients so manifestly from hell, so subversive of every principle of mar | 
> 80 orality and religion, can be regarded only as one of those 
ns, for which human characters, both individuals and na- | 
ten so remarkable. The wisdom that is from above is pure, — 
: , and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good’ 
ruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. But the policy of © 
Rome, as displayed in the inquisition, is so strikingly characterized by 


that wisdom which is earthly, sensual, and devilish, that the person 
ee a ae  Voltaire’s Univ. Hist. vol. ii, ch, oxviil. nami 
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who needs: to be convinced of it, seems to be altogether beyond the 
power of argument. Never were two systems more diametrically op- 
posed in their spirit, their maxims, and effects, than primitive Chris- 
tianity and the religion of modern Rome; nor do heaven and hell, 
Christ and Belial, exhibit to our viewa more glaring contrast.* 
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SECTION VI. 


Histor ‘y of the Persecutions of the Albigenses in France, during the thir 
teenth Century. 


Tae fii ght of Peter Waldo from Lyons, and the consequent disper- 
sion of his flock throughout the south of France, took place in the year 
1163. As nothing lay nearer the hearts of the popes, than an anxious 
desire to crush in its infancy every doctrine that opposed their exorbi- 
tant power, they were seldom remiss in adopting such measures as ap- 
_.peared to them best calculated for promoting that favourite object. Ac- 
“cordingly we find that in the same year (1163).a synod was convened 
at Tours, a city of France, at which all the bishops and priests in the 

nf country of Toulouse, were strictly enjoined “ to take care and to for- 
j _ bid, under pain of excommunication, every person from presuming to 
_ give reception, or the least assistance to the followers of this heresy ; 
to have no dealings with them in buying and selling, that thus being _ 
6 deprived of the common necessaries of life, they might be compelled | 
_ to repent of the evil of their way.” And, further, that “whosoever _| 
| should dare to contravene this order, paonld be excommunicated as a 
_ partner with them in their guilt.” And, lastly, that “as many of them 
as could be found, should be imprisoned by the Catholic princes, and 

_ punished with the forfeiture of all their substance.} 

It is very natural to suppose that these cruel precautionary proceed- 
ings, if followed up with much rigour, must drive the friends of Waldo 
to seek an asylum in more hospitable climes, and, of course, many of 
them took refuge in the vallies of Piedmont, while “others proceeded to 

_ Bohemia, and not a few migrated into Spain. Hence, in the year * 

© 1194, i in consequence of some of the Waldenses coming into the pro- 

a “vince of Arragon, King Ildefonsus issued a severe and bloody edict, 

_ by which “he banished them from his kingdom and all his dominions, : 
as enemies of the cross of Christ, profaners of the Christian religion, : 
and public enemies to himself and kingdom.”} 

a wet notwithstanding these inhuman proceedings, both in France and 
Spain, “so mightily grew the word of God and prevailed,” thatin the 
* year 1200, both the city of Toulouse, and eighteen other principal. 

- towns in Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, were filled with Wal- 
denses and Albigenses. This, no doubt, was owing, under God, to the 
protection that was afforded them by the Counts of Toulouse and. ie 
the Viscount of Beziers, and several other of the French nobility. 1 
can excite no surprise, therefore, that their numbers and growing ‘nfl 
ence should spread universal alarm at Rome, and that the most ppinited, 

exertions should be determined on for subduing them. | 


_ * See Father Paul Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent; and Dr. G, Campbells 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 


t Baronius’ Annals, § 18.n. 4. in Limb. c.9. — { Bzovius, A. 1199, § 38, in Limb, e. 9. 
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i » mond to expel them from his dominions. But all his entreaties to ifi- 
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_ The first measures resorted to were the issuing of papal canons and 
_ sentences of excommunication. Not only was the whole sect anathe- 
matized, but also every one who should receive them into their houses, 
and protect them, or hold any intercourse with them. The archbish- 
ops and bishops of Guienne and other provinces of France, as wellas 
_ the clergy throughout their different diocesses, were enjoined to banish 
_ the Waldenses, Puritans, and Paterines from their territories; to mark 
them, and take care that they should neither enjoy Christian privileges 
while living, nor burial when dead. Kings, princes, and magistrates, 
were called upon to support and assist the Catholic clergy with the 
_ power of the sword; to confiscate the property, and raze to the foun- 
ation the houses of these heretics, and of all that countenanced 
" hem. =% 3 
To give eflicacy to these measures, pope Innocent III. sent two 
of his legates into France, viz. the famous Reiverivs, (whom I have 
already had frequent occasion to mention) and Gummo, the founder of 
» the order of Hospitallers, to stimulate the clergy to greater diligence, _ 
to watch the conduct of the nobles, and on the detection of any of thes ~ 
heretics, to demand the most summary proceedings against them—en- 
joining his legates to transmit him by messenger or letter, the fullest 
information they could procure, that thus, being more particularly in- 
formed, he might the better know how to proceed against them. 
- Oar learned countryman, Archbishop Usher, to whom we are under 
ang obligations for the pains he took to explore the affairs of this 
dark period, and to illustrate the history of the Waldensian churches; —_ 
~ gives us ‘a very amusing account of the strain of preaching which. 


preachers had one favourite text, viz. Psalm xciv. 16. “ Who will 
rise up for me against the evil doers? or who will stand up for me against 
the workers of iniquity?” And it is probable that the sermon was as 
' uniform as the text, for we we are told they generally concluded thus: 
“ You see, most dear brethren, how great the wickedness of the here- 
tics is, and-how much mischief they do in the world. You see also, 
how tenderly, and by how many pious methods the church labours te. 


© reclaim them. But with them they all prove ineffectual, and they fly © 5 


to the secular power for their defence. Therefore our holy mother,. 
_ the church, though with reluctance and grief, calls together against- ' 
_ them the Christian army. If then you have any zeal for the faith; if 


ir you are touched with any concern for the honour of God; if you 
|" would reap the benefit of this great indulgence, come and receive the 


sign of the cross, and join yourselves to the army of the crucified Save é 


hwy ah ~ 
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s the country of Toulouse was the principal place of rendezvous — 


es for the Albigenses, and as they abounded there in immense numbers, 
- the pope evinced the utmost solicitude to prevail upon Gount Ray- ’ 


Fy: 
_ duce the latter, either to banish so large a number of his. peaceable 
subjects, or even to persecute them, proving fruitless, he ordered him 
_ to be excommunicated as a favourer of heretics. He sent his legate 
~ with letters to many of the prelates, commanding them to make inqui- 
" #Rankin’s Hist. of France, vol. iii, & Limborch’s Hist. of the Inquisition, ch. 9. 


prevailed throughout those Catholic countries at that period. The — 
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sition against the heretical Albigenses in France, to destroy them and _ 
convert their protectors. He also wrote to Philip, king of France, re- 
minding him that it was his duty to take arms against those heretics, 
and to use all his power to suppress them, that by thus labouring to 
stem the progress of heresy, he might purge himself from all suspicion 
of being tainted therewith in his own person. T'welve abbots of the — 
Cistercian order, accompanied by the pope’s legate, went preaching — 
: the cross against the Albigenses, and promising, by the authority of his — 
- holiness, a plenary remission of their sins, to all who took on them the . 
crusade. The famous, or, more properly speaking, the infamous Do- 
minic, the founder of the Inquisition, joined himself to this association, 
and, while engaged on this murderous expedition, he issaid to have di- 
gested the plan of that iniquitous court. 

The efforts of Reinerius, and his associates, not answering the san- 
guine expectations of the pope, and the scheme of Dominic for estab- 
lishing the Inquisition being communicated to him, the latter, in the 
year 1216, transmitted his letters patent, creating Dominic inquisitor © | 

general, which was confirmed by the council of Lateran in the same 
-, -year. Having received these letters, and being thus armed with au- 
Ppority, Dominic, on a certain day, in the midst of a large concourse of 
ople in the church of St. Prullian, announced in one of his sermons, 
that “he was raised by the pope to a new office; adding, that he was 
resolved to defend, with his utmost vigour, the doctrines of the faith; 
__ and that if the spiritual and ecclesiastical arms were not sufficient for _| 
-- this end, it was his fixed determination to call in the aid of the civil 
magistrate, to excite and compel the Catholic princes to take arms 
against heretics, that the very memory of them might be entirely de- 

stroyed.” 35 , 

- A nobleman in the vicinity of Narbonne, having about this time 

been converted to the Catholic faith, the inquisitors obtained possession . 

_. of his house or castle, where they fixed their court, and commenced | 
the operations of that iniquitous system. On the other hand, they of- 
| fered to their converts the remission of all their sins, plenary indulgen- 
_ €es, and various other privileges; and on the other, the obstinate were __ 
branded, imprisoned, and tortured. Multitudes were allured by these 
deceitful pretexts to enrol themselves under the bamners of St. Do- 
minic, vainly imagining, that they could thus make compensation for | 
_ their sins. 3 
Dominic framed a code of regulations for the preservation and pro- 
per government of this crusading fraternity. One was, that suchas 
_ entered upon this warfare should take an oath, that they would en- — 
_ deavour with all their might to recover, defend, and protect the rights 
of the church, against all who should presume to usurp them; and | 

_ that they would expose themselves and their estates in defence of the 

_ ecclesiastical immunities, by taking up arms as often as they should be _ 

called uponto do it, by the prelate of the war, an honour at that time 
vested in Dominic himself, and subsequently in the masters general — 
of the Dominican order. If any of them were married, an oath was — 

__ required from their wives, that they would not persuade their husbands — 

to forsake the war for the support of the ecclesiastical privileges, pro- 
mising them eternal life as the reward of so pious'a service. To dis- 
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| tinguish them from laics, a peculiar dress was devised for both the 
- men and their wives, consisting of white and black colours, but of dif- 
ferent formation. None were to be admitted to this sacred warfare 
_ without a rigorous examination of his life, manners, and faith—whether 
é % he had paid his-debts, forgiven his enemies, and made his will, that he 
_ might be the more ready for the battle, and also whether he had ob- 
tained leave from his wife before a notary and proper witnesses. The a 
_ wives of those that were slain in the expedition promised that they ‘ 
fo rer marry again. All this, no doubt, was highly ridiculous; 
but it imposed an air of sacredness upon the thing which took with the 
| vulgar, and rendered the crusade so popular, that numbers entered 
| into it with avidity, hoping by the slaughter of heretics, and the plun- 


& 


der of their goods, to ensure their admission into heaven. 
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With all this, however, the cause proceeded but slowly. The pope 
was dissatisfied. The measures of Dominic and his adherents seemed 
to him but as the sprinkling of water, which only aggravated and ex- 
| . tended the flame of heresy. He, therefore, denounced open and more’ 
| violent war; invited the catholic princes and nobles to take up arms, 
| and commissioned his ministers to preach the same indulgences, and to 
| offer terms of every kind as advantageous as those that were granted 
| when levies were made for crusading to Asia. ‘nd 
_ The court of Rome, however, with a view to preserve at least the 
| semblance of decency, thought it expedient, before proceeding to com= 
Aeetoory measures with the Albigenses, to try to reclaim them to the 
| church by the more gentle and reasonable methods of persuasion, and” 


i, the latter formed the resolution of defending their own principles.— 
.- They consequently gave the bishops to understand that some of their ‘ 
} pastors were ready to discuss the subject with them in open confer- — 
ence, provided the thing could be conducted with propriety. They 
exdlained their notions of propriety by proposing that there should be - 
moderators on each side, vested with authority to prevent tumult and 
preserve order and regularity—that the conference should be held in’ ‘ 
some place to which all parties concerned might have free and safe ac- a 
cess—and lastly, that a particular subject should be agreed upon be- 
tween the disputants, which should be steadily prosecuted until it was 
fully discussed and determined, and that the party which could not - 
| maintain it by an appeal to, the Scriptures, the only standard of faith to 
) Christians, should own themselves vanquished. : pM 
The proposal was so reasonable that it could not with decency be 
rejected; it was therefore accepted by the bishops and monks. ‘The 
place of conference agreed upon was Montreal, near Carcassone, in 


the year 1206. The umpires on the catholic side were the bishops tie 
of Villeneuse and Auxere—and on that of the Albigenses, R. de Bot, 


ty 
ony Riviere. On the part of the latter, several pastors were pa re 
nanage the debate, of whom Arnold Hot was the principal. . 
rived firstat the appointed place. A bishop of the name of Eu- 
+ him on behalf of the papacy, accompanied by the renowned 
ninic, two of the pope’s legates, and several of the Catholic clergy. — 
points which Arnold undertook to prove were, that the mass and 


| tran st atiation are idolatrous and unscriptural—that the chur ch of 
|| Romeis Ie aeete sponse of Christ—and that its polity is of a pernicious 
| f - \ 
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and wicked tendency. Arnold drew up certain propositions upon those 
points, which, he.transmitted to the bishop, who requited fifteen’ days 
to.answer them, which was granted. ‘On the appointed day, the bishop 
appeared, and produced a large manuseript, which was read in the pub- 
lic assembly. Arnold requested that he might be permitted to reply 
by word of mouth, only entreating their patience if he took a consid- 
erable time in answering so prolix a writing, and fair promises were 
made him of a patient hearing. He then discoursed ‘for the space | 
four days upon the subject, with such fluency and readiness, such or- 
der, perspicuity, and forcible: reasoning, ‘that a strong impression was 
produced upon theaudience. Arnold, at length, called upon his oppo- 
nents to defend themselves.. What they said on this occasion we are 
not informed, but the cause of the abrupt termination of the conference 
is a fact allowed. on all hands, and- may possibly suggest what'was’ the 
real state of the contreversy. For, while the pope’s legates were dis- 
puting with Arnold, the umpire of the papal party, the bishop of Vil 
leneuse, declared.that nothing could be determined, because the army 
of the crusaders was at hand.* What he asserted,’ alas, was but too 
true; the papal armies advanced, and by fire and faggot instantly de- 
cided all the points of controversy; and, if we may place any reliance 
upon writers of unimpeachable veracity, “the armies employed by 


-pope Innocent III. destroyed above two hundred thousand of ‘them ‘in 


the short space of a few months.”}/ Arnold and-his brethren, indeed, 
might have been fully assured. that it was never the intention of the 
pope to submit to any decision of the controversy by argument, which’ 
might happen to be unfavourable to his party. ‘The acquiescence of 
his holiness in the proposal to discuss the differences between the par- 
ties in a public disputation, was, in all probability, a mere manceuvre, 
intended only to amuse the Albigenses and gain ‘time, till the armies” 
that were preparing with a view te destroy them might be in readiness. 
Platina, one..of their own writers, in his life “of Innocent HT. seems 
to insinuate as much, when he tells-us, that “there was need, ‘not only’ 
of disputations, but. of arms also; to such ‘a pitch was the heresy” 
grown.” ‘The bull which the pope had already issued, in consequence 
of the death of Peter de Chatineau, had also made that sufficiently ap- 


parent. He had despatched preachers throughout all Europe, to cok 


lect an army which should revenge the blood of that man, promising 
paradise, and the remission of all their sins, to those who RMR oe 
arms forty days in that holy warfare; and, after telling them that ‘they 
were not to keep faith with those who do not keep faith with God,’ he 


thus proceeeds, We exhort you, that you would endeavour to destroy’ — 


the wicked heresy of the Albigenses, and do this with more rigour than’ 
you. would towards the Saracens themselves; persecute them with a” 


strong hand; deprive them of their lands and possessions; banish thém”™ 


and put Roman Catholics in their room.” po. Senge inte 


-Raymonp, the sixth count of Toulouse, in whose territories thi SAl- 
es chiefly abounded, still humanely extended to them his protec>’ 


| tion and patronage. Pope Innocent, by a bull, had excommunicated’ 
him. as favourer of heretics—he was prohibited the communion of 


_. * Perrin’s ‘History of the Albigenses, b. iii. ch. ii. + Dr. Grosye te Socnon. 
against Popery, at Salter’s Hall, 1735. 1 te { Clarke's Martyrology, ch. 24. sgh 
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y. thin of the faithful—all -his subjects were absolved from 
their oath of allegiance, and power was dispensed to any Catholicman 
_ not only to act against his person, but to seize his dominions, and dis- 
| « possess him of them, under,the pretext that by the prudence of the one, 
I. they mig t be.effectually purged from heresy, as they had been griev- 
| ous defiled by the. wickednessiof the other... Yet he does not appear 
ve been in, the. least) diverted. from his purpose by these horrid 
eedings. . His character is variously represented by the friends. and 
opemies of his party. .. The former describe him, not-only as generous 
and, brave, but as.pious and virtuous, while the latter revile him as a 
hyprocrite. The true account of him seems to be, that whether he had 
adopted ,the sentiments.of the Albigenses or not, he humanely sympa- 


irit of toleran 2e:, that. he studied to-promote the real: interests of his: 
guntry; and with these views, at least, that he was desirous to-pro- 
tect all, such as were useful members of society, whatever might: be 
their peculiar religious tenets: Under such patronage their numbers: 
rapidly increased, but it proportionally inflamed the indignation of the 
fierce and bloody inquisitors.* =... <i tn to tens agile emt 
__ While-affairs remained in. this critical posture, it unfortunately hap« 
ened that Peter de Chatineau, one of the inquisitors, was assassinated, 
ount Raymond was suspected of being, :at least, privy-to the mur- 
_ der. The Catholics loudly inveighed against the crime as of the deepest 
| dye... The count protested his innocence, affirming that he was in no’ 

» tespect guilty of the death of that friar—that he had been killed at St. 

' Giles’s by,a certain gentleman whom Peter had pursued, and who im4' . 
liately afterwards retired. to his friends: at: Beaucaire—that he had~ as 
done every thing in his power to apprehend the manslayer; and in finey: — 
| that.even were it true that he had been in any respect accessary to the 

- murder, the ordinary course of justice ought to be pursued, and 
| not to revenge, it upon his subjects who were innocent. To allthis’ 

the Catholic party were deaf; Raymond was loaded with infamy, and» : 
» with the highest censures of the church; and, in a little time, an .ex-» 
pedition of more than one hundred thousand cross-bearers (crusaders)’ 
was actually equipped against him... Raymond was justly alarmed—he’ -__. 
obae tin submit, promised obedience, and as a proof of his sinceritys))—_ 
Selvers up into. the hands of the pope seven fortified places in:‘Pro- » ~~ 
vence., But.that was not a, sufficient sacrifice to: ecclesiastical pride 
and malignity.. He was.required to present himself before the gates » 
of.the church of St..Agde, in, the town of that name. Upwards of» : 
enty bishops and archbishops were. present, convened for the pur-* * 
»Feceiving. his. submission. He was required to swear upon the 
{ ities of the eucharist and the relics of the saints, which _ 


| 
i 
! 


» 


. orderedfone of the sacred vestments to be'thrown over his neck," 
rawing him by means of it, he was brought into the church,where =~ 
surged him: witha whip; he absolved him. At is added’ 
was so grievously.torn by the. stripes in scourging, that he _ 


_ When he.had thus bound himself: by an oath, the lexi? 


ie * Rankin’s Hist. of France, vol. iii. 
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was unable to go out by the way in which he had entered the chureh, 
but was forced to pass, quite naked as he was, through the lower gate. 
He was also compelled to undergo the same degrading process at the 
sepulchre of St. Peter the martyr at New Castres.”* a Fs 
The immense army of crusaders, however, being now in motion, 
was not to be reduced toa state of inactivity because the earl of ‘Tou- 
louse had effected his reconciliation with the see of Rome. On th 
contrary, they every where attacked the Albigenses, took possessiot | of 
the cities in which they were known to be, filled the streets with slaugh- 
ter and blood, and committed to the flames numbers whom they had ~ 
taken prisoners. Raymond had a nephew of the name of Roger, who 
was more bold and determined than his uncle. He was at the head of 
seven fiefs, or baronies, dependent, however, upon the earl of Toulouse, 
and he evinced no disposition to yield an implicit obedience to the or- 
ders of Rome, nor abandon the people who had put themselves under his 
protection. Among the humiliating stipulations imposed upon the earl of 
Toulouse, the one most repugnant to his feelings was, that he himself 
should lead the crusading army against Beziers, the capital of bis own 


i 


¢ 


Ss 


nephew’s dominions; which was in effect now to make him the instru- - 


ment of the destruction of the Albigenses, as he had hitherto been their 
_ protector, and indeed the destruction of his nephew also. This has ever 
been the detestable policy of the court of Rome, never to be satisfied 
with reasonable offers of submission, without degrading the wretched 
suppliant, even in his own eyes. The earl continued with the army a 
few days and then took his leave of the legate, choosing rather to take 
a journey to Rome, in order to humble himself before the pope, a priv- 
- ilege which could not be denied him, than continue with it to be a 
spectator of the murder of thousands of peaceable and virtuous men, 
and the ruin of his own nephew. i 
When the army advanced towards the neighborhood of Beziers, 
the fate of the city was easily foreseen, and the nephew of Raymond, 
fully sensible that it could not be defended against an hundred thousand 
men, went out of the city, threw himself at the feet of the pope’s le- 
gate, and supplicated his mercy in favour of his capital, beseeching him 
not to involve the innocent with the guilty, which must be the case if 
Beziers were taken by storm—that there were many Roman Catholics 
in the city, who would be involved in one indiscriminate scene of ruin 
contrary to the intentions of the pope, whose object was understood to 
be, solely the punishment of the Albigenses. Numerous other topics 
of entreaty were urged by the young prince; but the answer of the — 
legate to all he could plead was, that “all his apologies and excuses 
would avail him nothing, and that he must do the best he could for 
himself.” Thus foiled in his object, the earl of Beziers returned into 
_the city, convened the inhabitants, to whom he explained the ill suc- 
cess that had attended his mission; and particularly, that the only con- 
dition upon which pardon would be granted by the pope’s legate was, 
that the Albigenses should abjure their religion, and promise to live — 
according to the laws of the Boman church. coer 
_ The Catholic inhabitants of Beziers now interposed, using every en- 
treaty with the Albigenses to comply with that stipulation, and not be 
, * Limborch’s Hist. of the Inquisition, ch. xi. 
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the occasion of their death, since the legate was resolved to pardon 
none, unless they all consented to live in subjection to one rule of 
faith. — : . 

Be The Albigenses replied, that they never would consent to purchase 


i a prolongation of this perishing life at the price of renouncing their 


‘faith—that they were fully persuaded God could, if he pleased, pro- 


tect and defend them; but they were as fully persuaded, that if it 


were his good pleasure to be glorified by the confession of their faith, 
it would be an high honour conferred upon them to sacrifice their lives 
for righteousness’ sake—that they much preferred displeasing the pope, 
who could only destroy their bodies, to incurring the displeasure of 
God, who is able to destroy both soul and body together—that they 
hoped never to be ashamed of, nor forsake a faith by which they had 
been taught the knowledge of Christ and his righteousness, and at the 
hazard of eternal death, barter it for a religion which annihilated the 
merits of a Saviour, and rendered his righteousness of none effect. 
They, therefore, left it to the Catholics and the Earl of Bezieres to 
make the best terms they could for themselves, but entreated that they 
would not promise any thing on their behalf inconsistent with their du- 
ty as Christians. 

_ Finding the Albigenses inflexible, the Catholic party next sent their 


_own bishop to the legate, to entreat him not to comprehend in the pun- 


ishment of the Albigenses those who had always been constant and uni- 
form in their adherence to the church of Rome. In this interview the 
bishop explained to him that he was their prelate; that he knew them 
well; and that as to the Albigenses, he did not think them so irrecov- 
erable as to be past all hopes of repentance——that, on the contrary, he 
trusted a becoming mildness on the part of the church, which does not 
delight in blood, might yet reclaim them. _ Bo ee 

The sanguinary ecclesiastic, however, was wholly deaf to the voice 
of humanity. Transported with rage, he gave vent to the most terri- 
ble threatenings; and swore that unless all. who were in the city ac- 


knowledged their guilt, and submitted to the church of Rome, they — 


should every individual be put to the sword, without regard to religious 
profession, age, or sex—giving instant orders for the city to be sum- 


“‘moned to surrender at discretion. Under these circumstances, resist- 


§ 


ance was in vain; the assailants were immediately in possession of ity 
and its inhabitants, to the number of three and twenty thousand, were 
indiscriminately massacred, and the city itself destroyed by fire. Czesa- 
rius informs us, that when the crusaders were about to enter the city, 
knowing that there were many Catholics mixed with the heretics, and 
hesitating how they should act in regard to the former, application 


was made to Arnold, the Abbe of Cisteaux, for advice, who instantly re-_ 


plied, “ Kill them all—the Lord knoweth them that are his.”* 


The Earl of Bezieres, foreseeing the ruin which threatened his capi- 
tal, made his escape, and withdrew to the neighbouring city of Careas- . 
sone. This place was much more strongly fortified, both by nature 
and art, than Bezieres, and consequently more defensible. ‘The city feet” 
or upper town, stands upon a hill, surrounded by a double wall; the | 


*Perrin’s History of the Albigenses, b. iii. ch. iv. Bzovius, A. 1209, sect. 1, and Ri- 
naldus, A. 1209, sect. 22, in Limborch’s Hist. of the Inquisition, vol. i. ch. xi. 
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lower town or orou gt is in the plain, about two miles distant from the 
city. Nutbers of the Albigenses resided there, and many more fled 
to it for security. The young earl, who had now been fully instructed, 


bythe horrible proceedings at Bezieres, into the motives and determi- 


nation’of thé Catholics, resolved, as far as was practicable, to defend 
Carcassone.’ He therefore cotivened his ‘subjects, reminded them. of 
the'treatment which tlie inhabitants of Bezieres had received, and that, 
they had to do with the same enemies, who had indeed changed the. 
place of siege, but not the cruelty of their dispositions, nor their wish 
to destroy them if they could effect it. He therefore gaye. it as his 
ofitiion, that it was ‘preferable to die in defence of their city and pri-, 
viléves, rather than to fall into the hands of such cruel and relentless 
ehemies. That for his own part he’proféssed the Roman. Catholic reli- 
gidn, but he was fully aware that the present was not a war. of religion, 
but’ a’system of robbery, contrived for the purpose of getting possession , 
of the’ dominions of his uncle, the Earl of Raymond, and all that were 
rélatéd'to him.’ He therefore urged the inhabitants to defend them- 
selves like | men, and to’ recollect that both their lives and the free exer-. 
cisé oftheir religion © were at stake, pledging himself that he would 
never forsake them in so honourable a cause as that of defending them- 
selves against their common enemies, who, under the mask of dissem-. 
bled piety, were, in’ effect, nothing better than thieves and robbers. 
This manly address infused courage into the hearts of his subjects—, 
they pledged themselves to defend their sovereign and the city of Car- 
cassone, with whatever concerned them. 
In'the mean time the army of the crusaders had been ‘augmented by 
tlie arfival of fresh levies from every part of France, as well as from 
Italy and Germany, to upwards of three hundred thousand men, (some. 
writers make them five hundred thousand) and had advanced to the 
walls ‘of ‘the ‘town, when they rushed furiously upon the first rampire, , 
filling the ditch with fascines, and making themselves sure of an. easy 
conquest of the place. But they met with so valiant a repulse that. 
the"ground was covered with the dead bodies of the pilgrims (as they . 
called themselves) round about the city. The following day the legate. 


ordered thé scaling ladders to be applied, and a general assault to be.’ 


made on the town; but the inhabitants made a resolute defence. Th ey. 
were, however, at length overpowered by numbers, and beat back from 
the walls, when the enemy entered, and gave the inhabitants of the be 
rough exactly the same treatment they had lately done to those of Be- 
ziéres, putting them all to the sword. 

The city, or upper town, however, was yet secure; but the besieging , 
army lost no time in proceeding to its reduction. The, legate com-,.. 
maridéd them to play all their engines of war upon it, and to take it by be 
assault. But he had the mortification to see his ‘soldiers of the cross 
fall ‘by thousands—the ground covered, and the ditches filled, with, 
the dead bodies of his pilgrims. This immense army, ina little time,. , 
began to experience the want of forage, which the soldiers were drive, . 
en'to the hecessity of seeking about the fields—add to which,, that the, , 
term of forty days, for which they had originally enlisted, and. in which 
time they were to purchase the bliss of paradise, was now accom lish-, 


ed; contenting thémsélves, therefore) with that great ‘object, they re- 


_his purpose. Amongst those who had joined his army with fresh 
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fused to enter upon any further conquest, and withdrew by thousan 
from he'legate’s ‘Standard. “The latter, alarmed at the yee 
his army, and not,finding the conquest of the city so practicable as he at 
at first apprehended, had recourse next to stratagem for effecting 


auxiliaries under the walls of Carcassone, was the King of Arra- 
gon in Spain. A plot was formed between this monarch and the 
legate, to try the effect of a negotiation with the Karl of Bezieres, 
and the former was deputed to solicit an interyiew and manage the A 
weed. |. " rs 
: Peer accordingly took place, at which the king of Arragon 
expressed his wish to know what could induce the Earl to shut himself 
a in the city of Carcassone against so vast an army of the pilgrims. 
The latter replied, It was the justice of his cause—that he was fully 
persuaded the pope, under the pretext of religion, had formed the de- 
sign of ruining both his uncle, the Earl of Raymond, and himself—of 
this he had had the most convincing proof when he undertook to inter- 
cede for his subjects, the inhabitants of Bezicres. 'The pope’s legate 
had refused to spare such of them as were Catholics, and had even 
butchered the priests themselves, though clothed in their sacerdotal 
vestments, and though they had ranged themselves under the banner of 
the cross: That that horrible instance of cruelty and wickedness, add- 
ed to their proceedings in the borough of Carcassone, where his unof- 
fending subjects had been exposed to fire and sword without regard. 
to age or sex, had taught him the folly of looking for any mercy at the \ 
hands of the legate or his army of pilgrims; that consequently. he pre- 
ferred to die in his own defence, rather than be exposed to the mercy, 
of so relentless and inexorable an enemy. He acknowledged to the. 
king, that many of his subjects in the city of Carcassone professed, a 
faith very different from that of the church of Rome, but they were, 
persons who never did wrong or injury to any one, and that in requital. 
of their good services to himself, he was resolved never to desert them, 
He also expressed his hope that God, who is the protector,and defender ¢ 
of the innocent, would support them against that misinformed multi, _ 
tude, who, under the mistaken notion of meriting heaven, had left their. 
own houses to plunder, burn, and destroy the houses of other men, and. 
to murder without reason, mercy or discretion. “kas ; 
“The King of Arragon returned from this parley, and, in an assembly,_ 
consisting of the legate, the lords and prelates, reported the particulars. t 
of what had passed between himself and the Earl of Bezieres. He 
déclared that he had found bis good ally, the Earl of Bezieres, extremely, 
scandalized at their inhuman proceedings against his subjects, both of, 
Bezieres and Carcassone; and that he was now fully persuaded, seeing, 
that they had not spared the Roman Catholics, nor, even the. priests, 
themselves, that it was nota religious war, as was pretended, but.a, 
system of plunder, under the pretext of religion; that the Earl hoped) 
God would be so favourable to him as to make his innocence and the,» 
justice of his cause, which was purely that of self-defence, sufficiently, 
pparent: that it was in vain to expect them to surrender at discretion, — 
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since they had found by experience they had nothing to expectat their. 
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legate, that it had always proved bad policy to drive an enemy to de- 
spair; wherefore, if he would condescend to propose any terms of com- 
promise that were tolerable, to the Earl of Bezieres and his subjects, 
mildness would be found a much more effectual means of reducing the 
Albigenses, than extreme severity; and that it should not be overlooked 
that the Earl of Bezieres was still‘a young man, possessing much of the 


confidence of his subjects; and, consequently, had it in his power to 


render essential services in reducing them to the communion of the 
church of Rome, to which he was himself attached. . i 

When the king of Arragon had delivered this address, he was re- 
quested by the legate to withdraw a little while, on which a consulta- 
tion took place: and being again called in, he was commissioned to 
return to the Earl, and propose to him, that at A7zs intercession, the le- 
gate had consented to receive him into mercy, upon the following 
terms. He should be permitted to come out of the city, and to bring 
with him eleven others, with their bag and baggage. _ But with regard 
to the rest of the inhabitants, they should not leave the city except at 
his discretion, of which they ought to entertain the most favorable opin- 
ion, because he was the pope’s legate: That all the inhabitants, both men, 
women, maidens and children, should come forth, without sc much as 
their shirts or shifts on, or the smallest covering to hide their naked- 
ness; and that finally, the Karl of Bezieres should be kept in strict cus- 
tody and confinement, and that all his possessions should remain in the- 
hands of such a successor as should be chosen for the preservation of 
the country. : 


_ The Spanish monarch was fully persuaded, that propositions so de- 


grading as these it were needless to offer to the Earl of Bezieres; he, 


- nevertheless, complied with the legate’s request, and submitted them 


oer 


to the Earl, who gave an immediate reply, that he would never quit - 


the city upon conditions so dishonourable and unjust, and that he was 
resolved to defend both himself and his subjects by every means that 
God had put within his power. 

Finding himself thus foiled in his attempt to move the Earl of Be- 
zieres, the legate soon had recourse to a less honourable, but much 
more deeply laid plot. He insinuated himself into the graces of one 


of the officers of his army, telling him that it lay in his power to ren-- 


der to the church a signal instance of kindness, and that if he would 
undertake it, besides the rewards which he should receive in hea 
he should be amply recompensed on earth. The object was to get ac- 
cess to the Karl of Bezieres, professing himself to be his kinsman and 
friend, assuring him that he had something to communicate of the last 
importance to his interests; and having thus far succeeded, he was to 
prevail upon him to accompany him to the legate, for the purpose of 
negotiating a peace, under a pledge that he should be safely conduct- 
ed back again to the city. The officer played his part so dexterously, 
that the Karl imprudently consented to accompany him. At their in- 
‘terview, the latter submitted to the legate the propriety of exercising a 
little more lenity towards his subjects, as that procedure might have 
the happiest tendency in reclaiming the Albigenses into the pale of the 
church of Rome; he also stated to him that the conditions which had 
been formerly proposed to him were dishonourable and shameful, and 
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highly indecorous in those whose eyes ought to be as chaste as their 
|| thoughts: that his people would rather choose to die than submit to 
, such disgraceful treatment. The legate replied, that the inhabitants. 

of Carcassone might exercise their own pleasure; but that it was now ; 
unnecessary for the Earl to trouble himself any further about them,as 


be was himself a prisoner until Carcassone was taken, and his subjects ; 
had better learnt their duty! Sak ae on 
~The Earl was not a little astonished at this information; he protest- h 
ed that he was betrayed, and that faith was violated; for that the gen- _ ¥ 
tleman, by whose entreaties he had been prevailed upon to meet the 
legate, had pledged himself by oaths and execrations to conduct him = 
back in safety to Carcassone. But appeals, remonstrances, orentrea- 3 
ties were of noavail: hé-~vas committed to the custody of the Duke of ae 
Burgundy, “and, having been thrown into prison, died soon after,-not a 
Piieut.cociting stole suspicions of being poisoned.” ae & 
No sooner had the inhabitants of Carcassone received the intelligence = 
of the Earl’s confinement, than they burst into tears, and were seized | <a 
with such terror, that they thought of nothing but how to escape the \ 


danger they were then placed in; but blockaded.as they were on all | 
sides, and the trenches filled with men, all human probability of escape 


vanished from their eyes. A report, however, was circulated, that K 
_ there was a vault or subterraneous passage somewhere in the city, \ 
which led to the castle of Ceberet, a distance of about three leagues from a 


Carcassone, and that if the mouth or entry thereof could be found, Prov- P< : 
‘idence had provided for-them a way of escape. All the inhabitants of = 
the city, except those who kept watch upon the rampires, immediately ‘ 

commenced the search, and success rewarded their labour. The en- S 
. trance of the cavern was found, and at the beginning of night they all 
began their journey through it, carrying withthem only as much food a 

as was deemed necessary to serve them forafewdays. “It wasa diss | 
mal and sorrowful sight,” says their historian, “to witness their removal ° ~ 
' and departure, accompanied with sighs, tears, and lamentations, atthe ‘a 
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thoughts of quitting their habitations and all their worldly possessions, — 
and betaking themselves to the uncertain event of saving themselves — 
by flight: parents leading their children, and the. more robust support-- 
ing decrepit old persons; and especially to hear the affecting lamenta- 
tions of the women.” They, however, arrived the following day at 
the castle, from whence they dispersed themselves through different 
parts of the country, some proceeding to Arragon, some to Catalonia, 
others to Toulouse and the cities belonging to their party, wherever 


God in his providence opened a door for their admission. # 
~The awful silence which reigned in the solitary city excited no little oe 
surprise on the following day among the pilgrims. At first they sus- ae 
pected a stratagem to draw them into an ambuscade; but on mounting  # 


the walls and entering the town, they cried out, “the Albigenses are 
‘fled!’ The legate issued a proclamation that no person should seize 
or carry off any of the plunder—that it should all be carried to the great” — 
church of Carcassone, whence it was disposed of for the benefit of the : 
pilgrims, and the proceeds distributed among them in rewards accor- 
ding to their deserts.* = | wiggle A. Te 

te _ *Perrin’s Hist, of the Albigenses, b. iii. ch. 5. 
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The crusade against the Albigenses had hitherto been conducted by 
an ecclesiastic, the Abbe de Cisteaux; but having been prolonged be- 
yond the period at first calculated upon, and the entire reduction of 
the heretics being found not quite so easy a task as was first expected, 
the supreme command was now vested in the hands of Simon, Earl of 
Monte a percon of some military talents, but of a fierce and ungoy- 
ernable temper. He was appointed governor of the whole country, 
both of what had been already conquered, and what should be con- — 
_» quered in future. This nobleman, under the mask of piety and zeal 

for religion, gratified a relentless and covetous disposition. He plun- 

- P dered, assassinated, and committed to the flames, the poor Albigenses, 

| © without regard to character, sex or age. Dazzled-by his success, he 

/ get no bounds to his rapacious cruelty; and encouraged by the papal 

legate, he insolently proposed that the Ear] of Toulouse should abso- 

lutely surrender to him all the castles and territories as conquered by 

_ the catholic army. Raymond refused, and appealed to Philip, king of 

| France; his lord paramount. ‘Fhe haughty count, however, began to 

execute his threats, and-taid siege to the castle of Minerba, (or Mi- 

Rn rVa,) a place strongly fortified by nature, in the territory of Nar- 

jonne, on the confines of Spain... “ This place,” says he, “is of alt 

s the most execrable, because no mass has been sung in it for 

thirty years”—a. remark which gives us a striking idea of the number 

_ of the Waldenses; the very worship of popery, it seems, was expelled 

Ras: from the place. On the surrender of the castle, which was defended 

~~ by Raymond, Earl of Termes, and compelled to capitulate for want of 
water, they exerted all their influence to induce him to recant his reli- 
_ gion and turn Catholic; but finding him inflexible, they shut him up in 

~aclose prison, where he soon after died. They then seized his wife, 
sister, and virgin daughter, with other females of distinguished rank, 

_ all of whom they. laboured to convert, both by flattery and frowns, by 

_ fair. speeches and cruel threats; but finding that nothing could prevail 

: upon them to recant, they made a large fire, into which they were all 

thrown and consumed to ashes. it ae 

__ After the castle had been taken, the Earl of Montfort caused the 

Abbe de Vaux, a friar, to preach to the inhabitants, exhorting them to 

acknowledge the pope and church of Rome; but they interrupted him, 

| _ exclaiming, “We will not renounce our religion; you labour to no 

purpose, for neither life nor death shall induce us to abandon our f 

fession.” On this the Earl and the legate commanded a hundred and 
eighty men and women to be committed to the flames! These went, 

- itis said, with cheerfulness, blessing God that he was pleased to confer 
on them the honour of dying for his sake; at the same time warning 
the Earl of Montfort that he would one day pay dear for his cruelties 
towards them. All who witnessed their constancy and courage were 
astonished.* ; ae | 

But I must not attempt to prosecute, in minute detail, the history of | 
this religious crusade, which was carried.on'against the Albigenses, du- _ 
ring almost the whole of the first thirty years of this century,and with 
varied success; for besides that it could administer to the reader little | 
of either profitable instruction or edification, it would carry me far be- | 

*Clarke’s Martyrology, p. 110. Perrin’s History of the Albigenses, b. iii. ch. viii. | 
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never had an opportunity of exploring the history of this period, can 
scarcely conceive the scenes of baseness, perfidy, barbarity, indecency, | 
and-hypocrisy, over which Pope Innocent III. and his immediate suc- 

cessors presided. The bare reflection of three hundred thousand men, | 


/ 


actuated by the motives of avarice and superstition, filling the country; 
of the Albigenses with carnage and confusion, during a period of twenty sf 
years, is, in itself, sufficient to harrow up the soul; but to go into any, | 
thing like a circumstantial detail of all the multifarious atrocities which ¥ 


belong to it, would only be to impose upon the reader an obligation to 
throw aside the book, from a regard to his own feelings. 1 must con- 


tent myself with an outline. zea a 
Having got possession of the castle of Minerva, Earl Montfort next 
laid seige to that of Preissan, or; as it is often called, Termes, inthe 
district of Narbonne, a place which seemed invincible tohuman foree; 
but the garrison being reduced to great distress for want of water, — 
abandoned ‘the place by night, and made good their retreat undis¢ev- 
ered by the enemy. The castle of La Vaur was next besieged, and 

after a siege of six months, taken by assault, whenall its brave defend- Na 


ers were put to the sword, except eighty gentlemen, whom the eee 
caused to be ignominiously hanged, and lord Almeric ona gibbet high- x 
er than the rest. The lady of Lavaur was cast alive intoa ae and “o8 
there stoned to death. And with respect to the other inhabitants, it was We 
put to their option, whether they would conform to the church of Rome > 

“or perish by the flames. They almost without exception chose thelat- 
ter, and about four hundred persons thus precipitated themselves into ; 
the flames, joyfully yielding up their spirits into the hand of God.* 4 
~The Count de Foix, who had been peculiarly interested in the de- 
fence of Preissan, was very favourably disposed towards the Albigen- 
ses, and consequently much disconcerted at the lossof the place. The __ 
Earl of Toulouse, also, began to be much alarmed at the successes . .« 
sede 3 ‘ 


Montfort, and, apprehensive for his own safety and that of his subjects 13 
roused many of the neighbouring barons, and collected a considerable 
force, which he brought to the assistance of the Count de Foix. ' Their | 
united exertions suddenly changed the aspect of affairs. Montfortwas 
stripped of nearly all his conquests, and a complete revolution was % 
nearly effected; but in a general engagement, which took placeinthe- = 
valley of Theniere, they were defeated, and the courage of the party 
began again to droop. mile Se eS " 
- Success raised the pride and demands of the inquisitors. Conditions — 
were now prescribed, to which no man of spirit could agree—“That 
Earl Raymond should lay down his arms, without retaining one soldier 
or auxiliary; that he should not only submit absolutely and forever to 
the church, but that he should repair and refund whatever losses the 
church might have sustained during the war—that in all his territories, 

no one should ever eat more than two kinds of flesh—that he should om o) 
pel all heretics, and their allies and abettors, from his dominions—that = ie 
within a year and a day he should deliver up to the Count de Montfort, ~~ 


ae 


every person whom he should name or require, to be punished or dis ri 


posed of as the Count might think fit—that his subjects should never 
ah} te bens ‘ : 


*Clarke’s Martyrology, p. 111+ 4 


4 
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wear any jewels, nor finé clothes, nor caps nor bonnets of any other 
colour than black—=that all his fortifications should be demolished; that 
no relative, or friend of his, should reside in any city, but in the coun- 
try only—that no new tax should be levied by him, but that every 
head of a family in his territories should annually pay four deniers to 
be pape legate—that the tiends should be paid over all his lands— 


ost, while travelling through the country under his jurisdiction— 


, that Raymond should associate himself with the knights of St. John, 


and go into voluntary exile as a crusader to the Holy Land, never to 
return without leave; and finally, that he should not have his lands re- 
stored until he had complied with all these demands.” 
In the year 1215, pope Innocent III. convened the famous council of 
Lateran, at which Dominic was present, and many decrees against her- 
-etics enacted. ‘To this council both the Earl of Toulouse and hisson 
Raymond had recourse, and urged their plea against Montfort, who 
had usurped their dominions. ‘The council, however, decreed Earl 
Raymond to be forever excluded from his dominions, which he had gov- 
-erned ill, and ordered him to remain in some convenient place, out of 
is dominions, with a view to hieivitg suitable proofs of his repent- 
ance. Four hundred marks of silver were, nevertheless, assigned 
him annually out of his revenues, as long as he behaved himself with 
an humble obedience; but his possessions were adjudged to Montfort. 


» Upon this decree, the Earl went into Spain, and his son into Provence, 


where they raised auxiliary forces, and were not only enabled to contin- 


i. ms 


4. 


to 


_ue the war against Montfort, but actually recovered some part of the 
Earl’s dominions, and even his capital, the city of Toulouse. Whilst 


Montfort was endeavouring to retake it, he was struck on the head by 


astone, which instantly killed him, in the year 1218, and the city was 


_ delivered from the siege. he 


nthe course of the war, the castle of Minerva having surrendere 
the Catholicarmy, the Abbe de Cisteaux, who, ever since the elec- 


he papal legate should never be required to pay any toll, or other. 


| 
| 


tion of Montfort to its command, had continued the chief counsellor of _ 


the crusaders, hesitated for some time how he should dispose of the 
garrison and inhabitants. “He sincerely desired the death of the 
enemies of Jesus Christ,” says the author of the history of the Albigen- 
ses, “but being a priest anda monk, he could not agree to the slaughter 
of the citizens, if they would be converted. Robert Mauvoisin, a zeal- 
ot in the army, dissatisfied with this appearance of humanity and con- 
descension, insisted, that they had come there, not to favour heretics, 
but to exterminate them. In this dilemma, the blood-thirsty monk 
was relieved from his embarrassment, by the higher tone, not the fiercer 
spirit, of a third person, who exclaimed, “Fear not; probably not one 
of them will accept of the alternative!” The event proved the cor- 
rectness of his judgment; for, the piles being kindled, they mostly pre- 
cipitated themselves into the flames.* . sit 


.. Karl Raymond did not long enjoy the possession of his dominions, 


which he had reconquered; for he died in the year 1221, and was suc- 


ceeded by his son, the young Raymond, who soon after banished the © 


inquisition from the country of Toulouse. Pope Innocent III. also 
*Hist. Albigenses, cap. 37. in Rankin’s Hist. of France, vol. iii. p. 214.00 
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died about the same time, and was succeeded by Honorious II]. who 
was no sooner elevated to power than he issued his denunciations 
against’all heretics, and violators of the ecclesiastical immunity, in the 
following rescript, which was sent into France. “We excommunicate 
all heretics of both sexes, and of whatsoever sect, with their favourers, 
receivers, and defenders; and, moreover, all those who cause any edicts 


.. or customs, contrary to the liberty of the church, to be observed, un- 


less they remove them from their public records in two months after 
the publication of this sentence. Also we excommunicate the makers 
and the writers of those statutes, and moreover, all governors, consuls, 
rulers, and counsellors of places where such statutes and customs shall 
be published and kept, all those who shall presume to pass judgment, 
orto publish such judgments, as shall be made according to them.” | 


\ The conduct of the young Raymond had rendered him peculiarly. 


obnoxious to the new pontiff, who took care to inform him, that unless 
he returned to his duty, he should be stripped of his dominions, as his 
father had been, and by letters, bearing date the 8th of November, 
1221, he confirmed the sentence of the legate, by which he deprived. 


© pee 


to be called the penance war. At the sound of this horrid trumpet, 
multitudes rushed to the standard, enrolling themselves in this holy so- 
ciety, as they presumptuously imagined it to be, wearing a black cloak 
over a white garment, and receiving the sacrament of the eucharist for 


a 


‘the defence of the catholic faith. 


~ The more effectually to subdue the earl of ‘Toulouse, the pope trans- 
mitted his letters to Louis, king of France, exhorting him to take arms _ 
against the Albigenses, in the following extraordinary words: “?Tis 
the command of God, who says, If thou shalt hear say in any one of thy 
citiés which the Lord thy God hath given thee to dwell there, saying, - 


” let us go and serve other gods, which ye have not known, thou shalt — 


smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the sword. Although 
you are under many obligations already to God, for the great benefits. 
hitherto received from him, from whom comes every good and perfect 
gift, yet you ought to reckon yourself more especially obliged courage- 
ously to exert yourself for him against the subverters of the faith, by 


whom he is blasphemed, and manfully to defend the catholic purity, — 7 
which many in those parts, adhering to the doctrines of devils, are — 


Aare 


known to have cast off.” vies 
\ This profound logic was too irresistable to be withstood by Louis, 
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France should be forced to turn their arms from the extirpation of 
heretics to their own defence. As for us, since we could not excuse 
such a conduct, an instance of great indevotion, we could not impart 
to you our paternal favour, which, under other circumstances, at all 
proper seasons, should never be wanting to you. And as we are not 
only ready to do you justice, but\even to shew you favour, as far as 
God enables us, we have taken care, that whatever becomes of here- 
ee their lands, your rights and those of other catholics shall mi 
The city of Avignon was defended by Earl Raymond with great 
bravery, and multitudes of the French army fell during the siege. For, 
besides those that were killed*in the ordinaty mode of warfare, the . 
army was afflicted with a dysentery and other diseases, which carried 
off numbers, and among the rest the French monarch. ‘The pope’s le- 
gate, for some time, concealed the death of the king, lest the army 
should break up with disgrace from the siege of a single city, without 
being able to take it. Finding, however, that it was not to be con- 
quered by force, the legate had recourse to fraud; and even these mea- 
sures for some time failed him. He then desired thathe might be ad- 
mitted into the city, in company with his prelates, under the pretence 
that he would examine into the faith of the inhabitants, and affirming 
with an oath that he put off the siege of the city for no other cause 
than the welfare of their souls. He added, that the cry of their infi- 
delity had_ascended to the pope; and that he wished to inquire whether 
_ they had done altogether according to the cry that had come up before 
him. The too credulous citizens, not suspecting the fraud, and espe- 
cially relying upon the sacredness of his oath, opened their gates, on 
which the soldiers of the French army, as had been previously deter- 
mined, rushed violently into the city, seized the citizens, bound them 
in chains, plundered their houses, killed numbers of the inhabitants, 
and having thus, by treachery, got possession, they broke down the 
towers, and destroyed the walls of that noble city. Such is the narra- 
___ tive handed down to us of these sanguinary proceedings by the monk 
of St. Albans, Matthew Paris. Pe 
Avignon being thus taken, the crusaders next bent all their forces 
against Toulouse. This city, which was most gallaritly defended, main- 
tained a long siege, but it was at length taken, in 1221, and young Ray- 
mond compelled to submit to terms even more severe than those which 


the sect of the Albigenses, but afterwards jolnee the Dominicans 
%, 
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“ported by the authority of the princes and magistrates, burnt ah who 
' persisted in their heresy: Within two months he caused fifty persons, 
without distinction of sex, either to be burnt or buried alive, whence 
he was called ‘the Hammer of Heretics.’ In 1211 they took the 
city of Alby, and there put numbers to death. They took La Vaur. 
by storm, and burnt in it multitudes of the Albigenses. They hanged 
Almeric, the. governor of that city, who was of a very noble family ; 
and beheaded eighty of the inferior rank, not sparing the females. 
They threw the sister of Almeric, who was the principal lady of the 
sect of the Albigenses, into a well, and covered her with stones. After- 
wards they conquered Carcum, and put sixty men to death. They 
seized on Pulchra Vallis, a large city near Toulouse, committed four 
hundred Albigenses to the flames, and hanged fifty more.” Thuanus, 
that’ impartial Catholic writer, in the History of his own times, book 
vi. confirms this dreadful statement in its general results, and further 
adds, “ that after the capture of La Vaur, the towns of Les Cures, . 
Tebesioina; Gaillac, St. Marcel, St. Anithonin, Causac, and Moisac, 
were stormed, and a great massacre made of the townsmen by the con- _ 
querors. T he castle of Perre in the Agenois having after a jong-siege 
capitulated, seventy of the soldiers»were hanged, and the others who 
adhered to their errors were burntalive. Nor was Paris itself exempt 
from this contagion; for fourteen persons, most of whom were priests 
(teachers among the Albigenses) being convicted of this error, expired 
in the flames. In. England they were handled with more mildness, if 
loss of life be the measure of punishment, but with more ignominy; 
convicted persons being: branded witha hot iron on their Eg 
f r even on their foreheads.” 

But, independent of those that fell by the edge of the sword, or 
were committed to the flames by the soldiers and magistrates, the in 
quisition was constantly at work, from the year 1206 to 1228, and pro- 


duced the most dreadfal havoc among the-disciples of Christ. Ofthe 


effects occasioned by this infernal engine of cruelty and oppression, 
we may have some notion from this circumstance,—that in the last- 
mentioned year the archbishops of Aix, Arles, and Narbonne, found | at 
necessary to intercede with the monks of the inquisition, to defer 
little their work of imprisonment, until the pope could be apprised « fF 
the immense numbers apprehended—numbers so great, that it was im- 
possible to defray the charge of their subsistence, or even to provide. 
stone and mortar to build prisons for them. Their own language, in- 
€ eed, i is 50. remarkable, that.it deserves to be laid before the reader, 
and here it is. 
» “Tt has come to our knowledge,” say they, “ that you have appre- 
lénded so many of the Waupensns, that it: is not only impossible to 
defray. the. charges of their subsistence, but also to provide stone and 


‘mortar to build prisons for them. We, therefore, advise you to oa ~ r 


fora while augmenting their number, until the pope be apprized:o! 
great multitudes that have been apprehended, and until he notify 
} ; ce in’ abe ‘case. Has aus any, Teasenyy 
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lapse or escape, or that, being at large again, they would infect others, 
you may condemn such without delay.”* ; kis igi 
_ Such is the representation given us by writers of unimpeachable ve- 
racity, of the merciless treatment which the Albigenses received from 
the Catholics at this period, purely on account of their religious pro- 
fession.| Before I dismiss the subject, it may be proper to notice a 
difficulty which will strike the minds of reflecting readers. It has 
i aiethe both by the friends and enemies of the Waldenses, that 
they had religious scruples against bearing arms, and even shedding 
the blood of animals unnecessarily. The question, therefore, natu- 


sity, I shall offer no opinion in this place... My business is to state facts 
as I find them; and, that the reader may not suspect me of a wish to 
_ misrepresent their principles and conduct in the instance referred to,I 
shall quote the words of Mr. Robinson, who had much better means of 
information than have fallen to my lot. cae 
“The difficulty here is,” says he, “how such people as bore no 
arms, and shed no blood, could besaid to. bring large armies into the 
field to defend their rights. The proper answer is—the pious were 
named from the provinces, the provinces.and princes from the pious, 
for one common principle, that all mankind had a right to be free, 
brought together Goths and professors of the gospel. Both loved lib- 
‘ ‘erty—the latter paid for it by taxes, the fruits of their industry, and the 
former fought for it, and, by defending one, preserved both parties. 
The church of Rome having adopted clerical dominion as an article of 
orthodox belief, it followed of course, that resistance to that, was her- 
__ esy, both political and religious. Too many historians take up the af- 
_ fair in the gross, lay it down.as they took it up, and gravely say, the 
Lord, by course of miracles, assisted his dear servants the Catholies 
to drown, stab, and burn, forty thousand heretics—because they (the 
Catholics) were afraid of their lives, in a society of people who had 
such an aversion to the taking away [even] of animal life, that they 
never killed a bird, from a sparrow to an eagle; or a quadruped, from 
a weasel to an elephant;{ and who perpetually exclaimed against penal 
Pe laws, and thought it wrong to take away the life of aman.” ves 


* Perrin’s Hist. b. ii. ch. ii, ., fast 
+ Inthe council of Toulouse, held in the year 1229, a most severe and sanguinary 
Anquisition was established against heretics. One of its canons is, ‘It shall not be per- 
mitted to laymen to have the books of the Old and New Testament; only they who 
out of devotion desire it, may have a Psalter, a Breviary, and the hours of the Vir- 
gin. But we absolutely forbid them to have the above-mentioned books translated into the 
vulgar tongue.’ ‘This is the first time, says the Abbe Fleury, in his Ecclesiastical His- 
_ tory, that I have met with this prohibition; but it may be favourably explained by’ 
~ observing: that the minds of men being then much irritated, there was no other meth- 
_» od of putting a stop to contentions, than by taking away from them the Holy Scrip- 
_ tures, of which the heretics made a bad use.” A poor excuse indeed! says Dr. Jor- 
tin. Remarks, vol. II. p. 311, a ren f gta, 

_ | Mr. Robinson has here given the very words of the Inquisitor Reinerius, who, de- 

scribing the Waldenses, says, “Ita, est communis opinio Catharorum, quod graviter 
peccaret, quicumque occiderit avem aliquam a minima usque ad maximam; et qua- — 

drupedia, a mustela usque ad elephantem.” That is, “It is also a common. opinion 
among the Puritans (Cathari) that that man sins grievously who kills any bird, from | 


_ aa’ * 
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h ‘A proper attention to this matter may help us to solve several things 
in the writings of the Catholics themselves, which must otherwise prove # 
‘extremely perplexing. Thu’, for instance, several of their own wri-. _ 


 genses. “In the year 1213, the Christian army of eight hundred horse 
and one thousand foot, near Toulouse, being divided into three corps, 

| in honour of the Holy Trinity, the first under the command of Simon, 
'/ Count of Montfort, the second commanded by the Lord Bishop of 

| Toulouse, and the third by the Lord Bishop of Cominge, attacked the i 
army of the heretics, consisting of an hundred thousand fighting men, 

and defeated them. The Catholics lost about a hundred men, but of 

the Albigenses, two and thirty thousand were either killed or drowned 

inthe river Garonne.”* This they call the battle of Murett and they 

add, that after this victory many of the surviving heretics fled into the — 
vallies of Piedmont, where their descendants resided, till two hundred” 

years after, when Huss revived the same heresy in Bohemia, and Lu- 

ther in Germany, about a hundred years after him. The explanation: “g 
of all this miracle is, that the cities and towns that were attacked by the ._ 
| crusaders were peopled with mechanics, manufacturers, and husband- 
men, of the kind described by the inquisitors—an industrious and vir- 

| tuous people, who took-no oaths, objected to wars of every kind, and 

} refused to shed the blood of a fellow-creature, even in defence of their 


% 


own lives. Such appears plainly to have been the case with the Albi- 
genses. The Count of Toulouse, and the barons and vassals that con- 
stituted his army, no doubt acted upon different maxims; for, had they % 
olhewed out the principles of these Albigenses, they would have dis- - > 


the whole feudal system; but they approved of the conduct of 7 
these people in dissenting from the communion of the church of Rome, — at 
admired the simplicity of their doctrine and worship, and, io the ut- 
most of their power, protected them from the rage of their bigotted = | 
and sanguinary persecutors.} ei pip 


the least to the greatest—or a quadruped, from a weasel to an elephant.”—Contra 
Waldenses, cap. vi. a 3 i 
* Voltaire’s remark upon this curious piece of Catholic history, may be thoughtby 
some not altogether impertinent. ‘Is it at alllikely,” he asks, “ that only eighteen Ps 
hundred men would attack an army of an hundred thousand in the open field, and di- a: 
vide themselves into three bodies? ‘Itis a miracle,’ some writers willsay, but milita- 
ry people, upon reading such a story, will teil them it is nonsense and absurdity.”— 
en. Hist. vol. i. ch. i. , a igi 
+A singular disclosure was made fafter this battle, and as the circumstance tends m 
to throw a ray of light upon the secret history of these times it deserves to be record- 
ed, When the battle of Muret was over, there was found among the slain belonging Fe. 
to the Albigenses a knight in black armour. On examining, behold it was discover- 
ed to be Peter, king of Arragon—that very monarch, who had formerly been enga- 
ged in negotiating between the pope’s legate and the earl of Beziers. There also lay — 
_ one of his sons, and many of the Arragonian gentlemen and vassals, who, while ostensi- = 
” bly supporting the Roman church, had, in disguise, been fighting im defence of the i oe 
bigenses!! : aay: ie * 
See Robinson’s Ecclesiastical Researches, ch. x. and Dr. Allix’s Remarks on the : 
esiastical History-of the Ancient Churches of the Albigenses,ch.xxt 
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‘ in SECTION VII. 


Some account of the state of the Waldenses, from the period of the sup- 
pression of their Churches in France to the middle of the fourteenth 
Century. A. D. 1230—1350.. 


_ Wentz the demon of persecution was raging with resistless fury 


against the Albigenses in the southern provinces of France, the inhab- 


tants of the vallies of Piedmont appeared to have enjoyed a large por- 
tion of external peace;—their churches had rest, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord and the comforts of the Holy Spirit, were edified and 


multiplied. The kind providence of God appeared in blessing them 
- with a succession of mild and tolerant princes, in the dukes of Savoy,” 
who continually receiving the most favourable reports of them, as a. 


people simple in their manners, free from deceit and malice, upright in 
their dealings, loyal to their governors, and ever ready to yield them a 
cheerful obedience in every thing but the concerns of religion, turned 


_a deaf ear to the repeated solicitations of priests and monks, and from 


the beginning of the thirteenth century until the year 1487, a period of 
nearly three hundred years, peremptorily refused to disturb or molest 
them. % . 
An effort was made to introduce the inquisition into Piedmont, but 
the proceedings in France had sufficiently opened the eyes of the in- 
habitants to the spirit and principles of that infernal court, and they 
wisely resisted its establishment among them. An inquisitor of the 
name of Peter of Verona, had been deputed by the pope to carrpiehe 
_ project into effect; but we are told by Ludovicus a Paramo, a Spanish 
writer of those times, that “the people made a martyr of him, either 
at Turin or Susa.t At Milan, also, the united power of Pope Pius IV. 
and Philip Il. of Spain, was found insufficient to introduce the inquisi- 
tion; the mob rose at.the bare proposal of it, and flew to arms, ex- 
claiming that it was a system of tyranny and not of religion. Even the 
senate protested against it as inimical to trade, repugnant to the free 
constitution of the cities of Italy, and incompatible with the Milanese 
forms of law, on which grounds they opposed itsintroduction. Naples 
d Venice also successfully resisted the inquisitorial scheme; and, as 
he populace in almost every part of Italy formed insurrections against 
the inquisitors, evincing the most determined spirit of hostility against 
them, the states prudently availed themselves of this temper of mind, 
and pretended they were afraid of exasperating the people should they 
introduce the independent power of the holy office. 
_ Thescenes of slaughter and devastation which had been carried on 


3 * Mr. Robinson, referring to this subject has the following pertinentremark. ‘It 
is a curious phenomenon in politics, that the family which allowed its subjects reli- 


gious liberty, when all other princes oppressed conscience, should, in a country enthu- — 


_ siasticall fond of liberty, become in the end, the most absolute monarchs in the Chris- 
bord world. Such is the king of Sardinia, who is also duke of Savay, and to whose 
lest son, the heir apparent, the title of the Prince of Piedmont is hereditary.”— 
‘Ecc. Researches, p. 459. ep ee Gs dy 
+ Limborch, én the authority of Pegn ‘in Eymeric, say s, “ashe was going from 
Como to Milan, A. D. 1252, to extirpate heresy, a certain believer of heretics attack- 
edhim in his journey, and dispatched 
worshipped as a martyr.” 
fa " 


= 


him with many wounds, He was canonized and 
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against the Albigenses, in the southern provinces of France for more 
} than twenty. years during the former part of the thirteenth century, in : 
which time it has been computed that a million of persons bearing that 
mame had been put to death,* had occasioned many of them to cross 
- the Pyrenees and seek a shelter from the storm in the Spanish provin- 

ces of Arragon and Catalonia. Matthew Paris, in his History of the 

reign of Henry III. notices this circumstance, and informs us that in 
| the year 1214, during the pontificate of Alexander IV. there were great 
}) numbers of Waldenses in these provinces, of which the pope bitterly : 
| complained in one of his bulls, saying that they had permitted them to 

in such a footing, and given themsuch timéto increase and multiply, 
that the evil called loudly fora remedy. He further adds, that they 
had several churches duly set in order with their bishops and deacons, 
in which they publicly and boldly preached their doctrine... Thither 
the vigilance of the inquisitors traced their steps, and, accordingly, in 
the year 1232, the inquisition was brought into Arragon. A further in- 
ducement, indeed, to this was, that the bishop of Huesca, a considera- 
ble city of Arragon, was reported io err in matters of faith, and in all - 
probability had so much humanity in his composition, as led him to— 
connive at the residence of heretics in his diocess. The office of ma- 
king inquisition against them, was committed by Pope Gregory IX. to F 
a friar of the order of Predicants, named Peter Caderite; and James, 
the king of Arragon, was magisterially enjoined not to permit him, or a 
any of his assistants, to be molested in the discharge of the duties of 
the inquisition. A commission was at the same time given to the arch- : 
bishop of Tarragona, the metropolitan city of Catalonia,andhissuffrae 
sans, to constitute a court of inquisition there also, against heretical “e ’ 
pravity. The following is acopy of the bull which wasissued for that = 
purpose. Daa. ame 
‘Since the evening of the world is now declining, we admonish and at 

beseech your brotherhood, and strictly command you by our written and. cs 
apostolic words, as you regard the divine judgment, that with diligent 
care you make inquiry against heretics, and render them infamous, by 
the assistance of the friars Predicants, and others whom you shall judge 
fit for this business; and that you proceed against all who are culpabl od 
and infamous, according to our statutes lately published against he 
tics, unless they will from the heart absolutely obey the command; 
the church—which statutes we send you enclosed in our bull; and tha * 
ye also proceed against the receivers, abettors, and favourers ofhere- 
tics, according to the same statutes. But if any will wholly abjure the 4 
heretical plague, and return to ecclesiastical unity, grant them the be- ' 
nefit of absolution, according to tbe forms of the church, and enjoin 
themthe usual penance.”f ey 

- Soon after the establishment of the inquisition in Arragona synod was 
convened at Tarragona, when many severe decrees were passed against " 


a heretics, and the holy office was erected there also; and, for the space 
of acentury and half, measures of the greatest rigour were incessa ly 
carried on against the Waldenses in that quarter, before their entire _ 
extinction could be effected. The Catholic writers themselves avow 

CPG Bayt ran ae plot aie, ‘ 2 
-* Mede on the Apocalypse, p. 503. and Newton on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 257+ 
a the number. + Bzovius, A. 1233, § 8, 9 
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these facts, and acknowledge that they owed their ultimate success, in 
subduing the heretics in that quarter, to the superior talents and exer- 
tions of Nicholas Eymeric, a Predicant monk, and author of the Di- 
rectory of the Inquisitors, who was created inquisitor-general about 
the year 1358, and died January 4th, 1393, having kept up the office 
of the inquisition against heretics forty-four years in succession. =~ 
The flight of Waldo from the south of France into Germany, and 
the success that attended him-in preaching the gospel in the different 


_ cities which are situated on the banks of the Rhine, have been already 


noticed. We are informed that about the year 1213, Germany and 
Alsace were full of Waldenses.* Two considerations may enable us 
to account for this. One is, the destructive war that was waged against 


the Albigenses in France, supported by the terror of the inquisition, 


which would necessarily drive the disciples of Christ to seek security 
in other countries. The other is, that a violent quarrel arose about 
this time between. the Pope and Frederic II. Emperor of Germany. 
This latter prince, on his first accession to the throne, had gone eagerly 
into all the measures of the court of Rome, and issued the most hor- 


rid and sanguinary edicts against the Waldenses, as hath been shewn 


in a former section.— But he had now, by some means, incurred the 
displeasure of Gregory IX. who, at the moment that Frederic was 
prosecuting a war against the Saracens in the East, excited the empe- 
ror’s own son Henry, who had been elected king of the Romans, to re- 
bel against his father, in consequence of which, the cities of Lombardy 


had revolted. The rebellion was, however, suppressed, the prince 


was confined, and Frederic triumphed—but his troubles were not 
ended. The pope excommunicated him, and, to sow division between 
him and the princes of the empire, he (A. D. 1237) transmitted a bull 


‘into Germany, in which were the following words, referring to the em- 


eror. 
: “A beast of blasphemy, abounding with names, is risen from the 
sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and members of other 
different animals; which, like the proud, hath opened its mouth in 
blasphemy against the holy name; not even fearing to throw the ar- 


‘rows of calumny against the tabernacle of God, and the saints that 


_ 


- dwellinheaven. This beast, desirous of breaking every thing in pieces 


is iron teeth and nails, and of trampling all things under his feet, 
th already prepared private battering rams against the wall of the 
Catholic faith; and now raises open machines, in erecting soul-de- 
stroying schools of [shmaelites; rising according to report, in opposi- 
tion to Christ, the Redeemer of mankind, the table of whose covenant 
he attempts to abolish with the pen of wicked heresy. Be not, there- 
fore, surprised at the malice of this blasphemous beast, if we, who are 
the servants of the Almighty, should be exposed to the arrows of his 
destruction. This king of plagues was even heard to say, that the 
whole world has been deceived by three impostors, Moses, Christ, and 
Mahommed; but he makes Jesus far in the 


says he, ¢ supported their glory to the 

miniously crucified.’ ” Frederic, on 1 

ogy to the princes oy, in whi 
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‘Dracon and Anticurist, of whom it is written, “and another red 
horse arose from the sea, and he that sat upon him took peace from the 
* 


earth. 


In the year 1245, pope Innocent IV. convened the famous council of 
Lyons, concerning which the following inscription is preserved in the 
Vatican Library at Rome. “The thirteenth general council, and the 
first of Lyons: Frederic II. is there declared an enemy to the church, 
and deprived of the imperial diadem.” To this council Frederic did not 
fail to send ambassadors to defend his cause, well knowing that he 
was there to be publicly accused. The pope, who had set himself up 
as judge at the head of the council, acted also the part of his own ad- 
vocate; and after strenuously insisting on his right to the temporalities 
‘of Naples and Sicily, and to the patrimony of the countess Matilda, he 
charged Frederic with having made a peace with the Mahometans— 
with having had Mahometan concubines—with not believing in Christ 
—and, in a word, with being a heretic.{ The emperor’s orators ha- 
rangued in his defence with great spirit and resolution, and in their 
turn accused the pope of having been guilty of usury and rapine. Am- 
bassadors from England were also sent to attend at this council, and 
represent the grievances which their countrymen were groaning under 
from the enormous exactions of the court of Rome. They complained 
as loudly of the pope as the pope had done of the emperor. “You 
draw,” said they, “by means of your Italian emissaries, above sixty 

-thousand marks yearly out of the kingdom of England; you have late- 
ly sent us a legate, who has given away all the church livings to Ital- 
jans. He raises excessive taxes upon all religious houses, and ex- 
communicates every body that complains of his extortions. ‘Let these 
grievances, therefore, be instantly redressed, for we will no longer en- 
dure them.” The pope blushed, and made no answer, but proceeded 
to pronounce sentence against {he emperor, by which he deprived him 
of his crown. While the pontiff was pronouncing the sentence, the 
fathers of the church held in their hands the lighted wax candles, ~ 
which were immediately extinguished on the sentence being pronounc- 
ed. As one party signed the decision, the other went out, giving vent. 
to their groans. ae ‘te 

The emperor was himself at Turin during these transactions, and, 

according to report, was greatly agitated on hearing of them. He, 


“however, called for bis strong box, which was brought him, and taking 


out of it the imperial crown he added, “This the pope and his coun- 
cil have not been able to take from me, and before they strip me of it, 
much blood shall be spilt.” He then proceeded to write to all the 
princes of Europe, urging them to support him against the pope. “I 
am not the first,” says he, in his letters, “whom the clergy have treated 
so unworthily, and I shal] not be the last. But you are the cause of it, 
by obeying these hypocrites, whose ambition, you are sensible, is car- 
ried beyond all bounds. How many infamous actions, shocking to 
modesty, might you not, if you were disposed to it, discover in the 
court of Rome? While they: are ndoned to the vices of the age, 
and intoxicated with its pleasures, the greatness of their riches stifles 

_*Russel’s Mod. Euro, 0e, . : +Mons. Voltaire drily asks, “How could the 
emperor be a heretic and a thesame time? A pertinent question, certainly. 
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in their minds all sense’ of religion. It is therefore a work of charity 
to deprive them of these pernicious treasures which are their ruin, and 
it is your duty to assist me in so doing.” 4. air 
These extracts sufficiently shew the state of deadly hatred that ex- 
isted between the pope and the emperor, and it produced a flame that 
raged, with more or less violence, throughout the empire, until the death 
of the laiter, in the year 1250. “It was dreadful,” says a late writer, 
“to see the misery to which many thousands were reduced in Germany, 
‘by anew and illegal election of another emperor, and by the violences 
committed in the revolted cities of Italy; in all which the pope was the 
only one insensible to the operations of divine justice. In the midst of 
this confusion, (1254,) the Almighty summoned him before his tribu- 
nal.”* Qne beneficial result of this long pending quarrel was, that it 
retarded the establishment of the inquisition in different parts of the 
German empire, and consequently gave the Waldenses an opportunity 
of propagating their sentiments more extensively. The clergy, no doubt, 
were generally upon the alert in quest of heretics, and wherever they 
were discovered, means of one kind or other were not wanting to per- 
secute them, and ‘render their dispersion necessary to avoid its fury. 
But these things always turned out to the furtherance of the gospel, 
“because many learned preachers were thereby dispersed abroad to 
make known the purity of their religion to the world.” 
But after the death of Frederic, the establishment of the inquisition 
met with less obstruction. The affairs of Germany had been left by 
him in great disorder; Italy was without a prince, and the Milanese un- 
der the controul of the pope. “The latter,” says Limborch, “now de- 
termined to extirpate all heresy, which had greatly increased during the 
preceding war.” { ' 
» About the year 1330, the Waldenses were grievously harassed and 
oppressed, in several parts of Germany, by an inquisitor of the name of 
Echard, a Jacobin monk.. The circumstance is related by Vignier, in 
his Historical Library, part the third, where he also records an anec- 
dote of this Echard that is worth mentioning. After inflicting cruel- 
ties with great severity, and for a length of time, upon the Waldenses, 
_ he was at length induced to investigate the causes and reasons of 
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_many innocent persons for no other crime than their steadfast adhe- 
rence to the cause of Christ, in opposition to the delusions of Anti- 
AbpRist 
The Waldenses, however, continued to increase throughout Germa- 
ny, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Four hundred and 


forty-three were apprehended by the inquisitors in Saxony and Pomera- 


nia, in the year, 1391, who confessed that their teachers came from Bo- 
hemia, and that they, and their ancestors before them, had been instruct- 
ed in the principles they then held. In 1457,a great number of the 
Waldenses were discovered by the inquisitors in the diocess of Eistein 
in Germany, who were put to death, and who confessed that they had 
among them twelve barbes, or pastors, who laboured in the work of the 
ministry. In short, Trithemius relates it asan acknowledged fact, that 
in those days the Waldenses were so numerous, that in travelling from 
Cologne to Milan, the whole extent of Germany, they could lodge eve- 
ry night with persons of their own profession, and that it was a custom 


among them to affix certain private marks to their signs and gates, : 


whereby they made themselves known to one another.} u 
In the year 1210, twenty-four persons of the sect of the Waldenses 
were seized in the city of Paris, some of whom were imprisoned, and 
others committed to the flames. In the year 1334, the monks of the 
inquisition, who were deputed to search after the Waldenses, appre- 
hended one hundred and fourteen of them at Paris, who were burnt 
alive, sustaining their torture with admirable fortitude. It is also re- 
lated by the author of a work entitled “The Sea‘of Histories,” that in 
the year 1378, the persecution against the Waldenses continuing, a vast 
number of them were burnt in the place de Grave, in Paris.{ These 
sanguinary proceedings, however, it would seem, were far from eradi- 
cating the heresy. For, two years after this, viz. in 1380, we find Fran- 
cis Borelli, an inquisitorial monk, armed with a bull of Pupe Clement 
VII. undertaking the persecution of the Waldenses in the same hee 
In the space of thirteen years, he delivered into the hands of the civil 
magistrates of Grenoble a hundred and fifty persons to be burned as 
heretics. And in the valley of Fraissiniere, he apprehended eighty 
more, who were also committed to the flames. __ ee 
About the year 1370, a colony of the Waldentian youths of Dau- 
phine sought a new settlement in Calabria,1 probably hoping there to 
% 
*Vignier’s Bibliotheca Historialis, part iii. A. 1330, in Perrin’s Hist. b. ii. ch. 2. 
+Perrin’s Hist. b. ii. ch. 11. tIb. b. ii. ch. 15. §Miln. Ch. Hist. v. iii. p. 496. 
| There is a passage in the writings of that eminent Catholic historian, Thuanus, re- 


lating to the subject we are now upon, which deserves the reader’s attention, as throw- 
Re cansiderable light upon the history of this dark period, and certainly no writer was 


more competent to give us information. ‘Against the Waldenses,” says he, “when 
exquisite punishments availed little, and the evil was exasperated by the remedy 
which had been unseasonably applied, and tieir number increased daily, complete ar- 
mies were at length raised, and a war of no less weight than what our people had be-— 


fore waged against the Saracens, was determined against them. The result was, that _ 
they were rather slain, put to ite htnapemesy y where of their goods and possessions, 


and dispersed abroad, than convinced of their error and brought to repentance. So 
that they whoat first defended themselves by arms, fled into Provence, and the neigh- 
bouring Alps of the French territory, and found a shelter for their life and doctrine in 
those places. Partof them withdrew into Calabria, and continued there a long while, 
even to the pontificate of Piu: ‘Many passed into Germany, and fixed their abode 
among the Bohemians, and it land and Livonia. Others, turning to the west, ob- 
tained refuge in Britain.” — i Prefatio ad Henricum IV. p.’. 
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enjoy with less molestation their religious privileges. Finding the soil _ 


fertile, and the region thinly peopled, they applied to the proprietors of 
the lands, and stipulated for a settlement among them. The lords of 
the country cheerfully granted their request, gave them the kindest re- 
ception, agreed with them on equitable terms, and det owt to them par- » 
_cels of land for cultivation. By their superior industry, the new colo- 
nists speedily fertilized and enriched their respective districts; and by 
their probity, peaceable manners, and punctuality in the payment of 
their rents, they ingratiated themselves with their landlords and neigh- 
bours in general. ‘The priests alone were dissatisfied. They found 
they did not act like others in religious matters; they contributed no-. 
thing to the support of the church by masses for the dead, or other po- 
pish innovations, and they were offended. In particular they were 
chagrined at finding that certain foreign schoolmasters, who educated 
the children of these strangers, were highly respected and preferred 
to themselves—and that they received nothing from them except tithes, 
which were paid according to contract with their landlords. Conclud- 
ing, therefore, that they must be heretics, they signified their intention 
to complain of them to the pope. The gentry, however, resisted that. 
“They are just and honest,” said they, “and have enriched al! the 
country. Even ye priests have received important advantages from 
their industry. The tithes alone, which ye now receive, are so much 
greater than those which were formerly produced from these countrigs, 
that you are more than compensated for any losses you may sustain on 
other accounts. Perhaps the country from whence they came is not 
so devoted to the ceremonies of the Romish church; but as these peo- 
ple fear God, are generous to the poor, just and beneficent to all men, 
it is illiberal on your parts to force their consciences. Are they not 
a temperate, sober, discreet people, and peculiarly decent in their 
speech? Does any person ever hear them utter a blasphemous ex- 
pression?” 
_ This prudent counsel was not without its use. The priests, indeed, 
who felt, or imagined their interests were undermined by these new set- 
tlers, murmured, and gave vent to their mortification in private. But 
the lords of the country had sufficient discernment to estimate the value 
of their new tenants; and they protected them from the indignation of 
the clergy. The consequence was, that the Calabrian Waldenses en- 
joyed security, and the benefits of toleration, until the year 1560, when 
they formed a union with the church of Geneva, of which Calvin was 
then pastor. ‘heir history previous to that union is dreadful, on ac- 
count of the scenes of papal persecution that ensued; but it belongs to. 
a subsequent period, and we must not here enter upon it. < 
During the period of which we are now treating, the Netherlands 
(Flanders) exhibited many shocking scenes of slaughter of the Wal- 
‘denses. It seems probable, that when persecuted in France they re- 
treated into that country, where also the intolerant zeal of inquisitors 
followed, and made a dreadful havoc of them. Here they obtained a 
new appellation, viz. Turilupins, that is, the wolves of Turin. The 
explanation which their own friends give us of this term is, that being 
banished from the society of men, and driven to dwell with the beasts’ 
of the forest, they, in reference to the place whence they originated, 
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| designated them Turlupins, or Turilupins. Our historian, Matthew 
| Paris, informs us, in his life of Henry III. that one Robert Bougre, 


who lived among the Waldenses, and professed their faith, apostatized 
from them, became a Dominican, and was appointed by the pope in- 


quisitor general. This man, knowing their usual places of conceal- 
ment, apprehended more than fifty of them, in the year 1236, and caus- 
ed them all to be burned or buried alive. But of the extremes to 
which this miscreant carried his cruelties, a tolerable notion may be 
formed from the singular occurrence, that even the court.of Rome com- 
plained of his abusing the power with which he had been entrusted. 

He was accused of perverting the authority of his office, of punishing : 

the innocent with the guilty, and of committing various atrocities, in 
consequence of which he was deprived of his office of inquisitor, and 

| -condemned to perpetual imprisonment.* re 

We are told by Le Sieur de la Popeliniere, who wrote a History of  - 
France, that the religion of the Waldenses spread itself throughout all. 
the countries of Europe, even into Poland and Lithuania; and that 
| ever since the year 1100, they had been propagating their doctrine, 
which differed but little from that of the modern Protestants. He 
adds, that notwithstanding the vigorous efforts that had been resorted 
to, by different princes and powers, to suppress their doctrine, they 
had, even to his times, boldly and courageously maintained it. Vignier, 
before quoted, mentions, that when the Waldenses were driven from 

Picardy, through the violence of persecution, several of them retired 

ito Poland. Hence, we find that inthe year 1330, the inquisition 

followed them there, and that numbers of them were put to death. 

Matthias Ilyrius, in his “Catalogue of the Witnesses of the Truth,” 

says he had lying before him the forms of the inquisition made use of 

on that occasion.f Ye ee 

From these same writers, to whom may also be added the inquisitor 

Reinerius Saccho, we learn, that the persecutions which took place in _ 
the south of France, during the former part of the thirteenth century, 
drove the Waldenses also into various other countries. “In 1229,they 
had spread themselves in great numbers throughout all Italy. They is 
had ten schools in Valcamonica alone, which were supported by pecu- 
niary contributions in all their societies, and which contributions were % 

_ _ transmitted into Lombardy.” Reinerius adds, that about the year 1250, 

. the Waldenses had churches in Albania, Lombardy, Milan, in Romagna, — 
Vincenza, Florence, and Val Spoletine; and, in the year 1280, there : 
were a considerable number of Waldenses in Sicily. Inall these places _ 

“the sanguinary edicts of the emperor Frederic II. were continually sus- 

pended, like the sword of Damocles, over their heads. To these, also, 

were now added the rage of inquisitors and of papal constitutions, =~ 

through which they were continually exposed to sufferings and misery. § 

In Sicily, in particular, the imperial fury raged against them—they 
were ordered to be treated with the greatest severity, that they might oe 
be banished, not ee from the country, but from the earth, And | 
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inquisition—the living were, without mercy, committed to the hands of 
the executioner, their houses razed to the ground, their goods confisca- 


_ ted, and even the slumbering remains of the dead were dragged from 


their graves, and their bones committed to the flames.* es 
We are further informed by Reinerius Saccho, that in his time, the 


- Waldenses had their churches at Constantinople and Philadelphia, in 
“Sclavonia, Bulgaria, and Diagonitia. Vignier reports, that after the 


persecution of Picardy, they dispersed themselves into Livonia and 
Sarmatia. And, it is added by Matthew Paris, that they had spread 


themselves as far as Craotia and Dalmatia, where their profession pre- 


vailed to that degree, that they had won over several (Catholic) bishops 
to their party. 

_.It is pleasing to find, that while the Waldenses were thus carrying 
the light of the gospel of Christ throughout the whole continent of 
Europe, a gleam of its celestial brightness burst upon our own country, 
and; in some small degree, served to irradiate the gloom in which it 
was enveloped. In a former section, we have noticed the emigration 
of thirty of the Waldenses into England, who were cruelly persecuted 


and destroyed at Oxford inthe year 1166. John Bale, in his Chroni- 


cle of London, mentions a person who was burnt at London, in 1210, 
whose only crime was, that he was tainted with the faith of the Wal- 
denses. But the wars that were carried on against the Albigenses in 
the south of France about this time, contributed very much to the 
propagation of the principles of the Waldenses in this country, as in- 
deed appears from the testimony of Thuanus, lately adduced. For, 
independently of the contiguity of the two countries, there were circum- 
stances of a political nature that tended very'much to keep up the in- 
tercourse between them. Guienne was at that time in the possession 
of the English, to which may be added, that Raymond, Earl of Tou- 
louse, the great patron and protector of the Albigenses, was brother-in- 
law to the king of England; in consequence of which alliance, our 


- countrymen were frequently employed in assisting the subjects of Ray- 
_ mond in their wars. That the doctrines of the Waldenses had begun 


to spread themselves here about the close of the thirteenth century, is 
sufficiently obvious from a fact noticed by Archbishop Usher, viz. 
that in the reign of Henry III. “the orders of the Friars Minorities 
came into England to suppress the Waldensian heresy.” 

The most remarkable character that appears in the annals of the 
English ecclesiastical history during this period, was Robert Great- 
head, bishop of Lincoln. He was born about the year 1175, at Strad- 


brook, in the county of Suffolk, and appears to haye beena person of | 
obscure parentage. His studies, however, were prosecuted at the Uni- 
versity of. Oxford, where he acquired an intimate acquaintance with | 


the Greek and Hebrew languages; after which he went to Paris, at 
that time the first seminary in Europe, where he became a perfect mas- 
ter of the French language. Returning to his native country, he was, 
in the year 1235, elected, by the dean and chapter, bishop of Lincoln, ; 
and king Henry III. ratified the choice. He seems to have possessed, 
nd though at that pe- 
of the age, he 
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was no sooner inducted into office, than he began to reform abuses, 
He convened the clergy of his diocess at stated times, to whom he 
preached, and urged upon them the duties which devolved upon 
them from their office. But as the latter had no ear to give to these 
things, the bishop soon began to be involved in litigations with the 
monks and other popish agents. In the year 1247, two persons of the 
Franciscan order were sent into England to extort money for the pope. 
They applied to the prelates and abbots, but, as it would seem, not 
with all the success that was wished. Greathead was amazed at 
the pomp and insolence of these friars, who demanded six thousand 
marks as the contribution of the diocess of Lincoln, at the same time 
giving him to understand that they were vested with the pope’s bull. 
“Friars,” said he, “with all reverence to his holiness be it spoken, the 
demand is as dishonourable as it is impracticable. ‘The whole body 
‘of the clergy and people are concerned in it equally with myself. 
To give a definite answer, in an instant, to such a demand, before the 
sense of the kingdom is taken upon it, would, on my part, be rash and 
absurd.” i ae 


Circumstances of this kind, in process of time, began to open the 


eyes of the bishop to the domineering influence of the court of Rome. 
Another thing which struck his mind forcibly was, that in going through 
his diocess, he found the pope had, by means of his letters, introduced 
into all the churches, where opulent benefices were to be enjoyed, a set 
of lazy italians, who neither understood the language of the country, 
nor possessed either ability or inclination to instruct the people. These 
‘enormities became the objects of his detestation. When the papal bulls 
intended to introduce some new evil, were put into his hands, he would 
indignantly cast them from him, and absolutely refuse compliance with 
them, saying, that he should prove himself the friend of Satan, were 


he to commit the care of souls to foreigners.. Pope Innocent, however, — 


we 


persevering in the same line of conduct, magisterially ordered him to 


e 
a 
“ 


admit an Italian totally ignorant of the English language, toaveryrich 


benefice in the diocess of Lincoln; and the bishop refusing to comply, 


the former suspended him from his functions. But Greathead treated 


the papal mandate with contempt, and continued to discharge his 


iscopal duties. ; 

In the year 1253, the pope was desirous of preferring his own ne- 
phew, an Italian youth, to a rich benefice in the cathedral of Lincoln; 
and, for this purpose, he, by a letter, enjoined the bishop to give him 
the first canonry that should be vacant. This was to be done by pro- 
vision, for that was the term employed by the pontiff when he under- 
ok to provide beforehand a successor toa benefice; and on this oc- 


estroy men’s souls, by defrauding them 
Puitice. “Those who minister to their own 
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carnal lusts, by means of the milk and wool of the sheep of Christ, and 
do not strive to promote the salvation of the flock, in the pastoral of 
fice, are guilty of destroying the souls of men. T'wo atrocious evils 
are in this way committed—they sin against God himself, who is essen- 
tially good, and also against the image of God in man, which, by the 
reception of his grace, becomes partaker of the divine nature. For 
the holy apostolic see to be a ary to such wickedness, would be a 
monstrous abuse of pewer,and argue an entire separation from the glo- 
rious kingdom of Christ and a participation with the two powers of 
darkness, (meaning, probably, the devil and antichrist.) No mancan 
obey such mandates with a good conscience, even though they were se- 
conded by the high order of angels themselves; on the contrary, every 
faithful Christian ought to oppose them with all his might.” 


~ When this epistle reached the hands of the pope, it roused his indig- 


nation to the highest pitch. “Who,” said he, “is this old dotard, that 
dares to judge my actions? By Peter and Paul, if I were not restrained 
by my generosity, I would make him an example and a spectacle to all 
mankind. Is not the king of England my vassal and my slave? And 
if I gave the word, would he not throw him into prison and load him 
with disgrace?” The cardinals, however, who saw the danger into 
which the pontiff was about to plunge himself by his rashness, strove 
to moderate his resentment. One Giles, a Spanish cardinal, in partic- 
ular, thus addressed him. “It is not expedient for you to proceed 
against the bishop in that violent manner; for, what he says is certain- 
ly true; nor can we with decency condemnhim. He isa holy man— 
much more so than we ourselves are—a man of admirable genius, 
and of the most exemplary morals—no prelate in Christendom is 
thought to excel him. It is probable that by this time the truths ex- 
pressed in his letter are known to many, and they will excite many 
against us. The clergy, both in France and England, know the char- 
acter of the man, nor is it possible to fix any stigma uponhim. Heis 


_ understood to be a great philosopher, an accomplished scholar in Latin 
and Greek literature, zealous in the administration of justice, a theolo- 
gical lecturer in the schools, a popular preacher, a friend to chastity, 


and an enemy to simony.” In these sentiments Giles was seconded by 


_ others, and the whole conclave of cardinals advised the pope to wink at 
these transactions, lest a tumult should arise in the church; for, said 


they, “it is an evident truth, that a revolt from ‘the church of Rome 
will one day take place in Christendom.” But the rage of Innocent 
IV. was not to be allayed; he excommunicated the bishop of Lincoln, 
and appointed Albert, one of his nuncios, to succeed him. Greathead, 
supported by a conviction of the rectitude of his conduct, referred his 
appeal to the tribunal of Christ, and paid no regard to the decree; and 
what the cardinals foresaw was realized in the event—the pope’s man- 


date was universally neglected, and the bishop remained in quiet pos- | 


session of his dignity. ; 

But this venerable prelate was now fast advancing towards the end 
of his labours, and in the year 1253, he died (Oct. 9th,) at his palace 
at Buckden, When the pope heard of his death, he exultingly ex- 
claimed, “I rejoice, and let every true son of the church of Rome re- 
joice with me, that my great enemy is removed.” He ordered ey 
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ter to be written to the king of England, requiring him to cause the © 
bishop’s body to be taken up, cast out of the church, and burned. 
_The Cardinals, however, resisted his project; and the letter, though 
written, was never sent, owing, probably, to the declining state of the 
pontiff’s health, for he died in the following year. 
_ Matthew Paris, the monk of St. Albans, though superstitiously at- 
tached to the see of Rome, and not a little prejudiced against the 
Bishop of Lincoln, on account of the severity with which he treated 
the monastic orders, has furnished a character of Greathead so hon- 
ourable, that it deserves to be recorded. : 

“ The holy bishop Robert,” says he, “ departed this world, which 
he never loved, and which was always to himasa place of banishment. 


_He was the open reprover of my lord the pope, and of the king, as 


well as of the prelates. He was the corrector of monks, the director 
_of priests, the instructer of the clergy, the patron of scholars, a preach- 


_ er to the laity, the punisher of incontinence, the diligent investigator 


of various writings, and the scourge of lazy and selfish Romanists, | 
whom he heartily despised. In regard to temporal concerns, he was 
devout, humble, and contrite—in the execution of his episcopal oflice 
he was diligent, venerable, indefatigable.”* ste 

Greathead’s doctrinal sentiments, considering the darkness of the 
age in which his lot was cast, appear to have been remarkable for their 
purity and simplicity. The following is his view of the important ar- 
ticle of prvINE GRACE. 

“ Grace,” says he, “is that good pleasure of God, whereby he is 
pleased to bestow upon us what we have not deserved, and the gift is 
for our advantage and nothis. Hence itis very clear, that all the good 
we possess, whether it be natural, or freely conferred afterwards, pro- 
ceeds from the grace of God; because there is no good thing, the ex- 
istence of which he does not will; and for God to will any thing is te 
do it; therefore there can be no good of which he is not the author. He 
turns the human will from evil, and converts it to good, causing it to — 
persevere in the same.” i? i acres 

Several of his manuscript sermons, it seems, are still extant in the 
cathedral church of York. One of them is founded upon Luke vi. 20. _ 
Blessed are ye poor, for yours ts the kingdom of heaven. In discussing 
the subject, he undertakes to describe the poverty recommended in the _ 
text, which, by comparing the words with the parallel place in Matt. v. 
3. he finds to be poverly of spirit. This poverty, he tells us, is wrought 
in the heart of the elect, by the Holy Spirit—its foundation is Jaid in — 
real humility; which disposes a man to feel that he has nothing but 
what he has received from above. But that is not all—for, as he ob- 
serves, humility in this view belonged to Adam before he fell—the hu- 
mility of a sinner hath a stilldeeper root. The humble man not only 
sees that he has nothing in himself, but he is stripped of all desire to- 
possess in himself the springs of self-exaltation. Self-condemned and 
corrupt before God, he despairs of help from his own powers, and finds 
all he wants in Hum, who is the true life, wisdom, and health, and in- 
deed his all in all, even the incarnate Son of God, who condescended 
our vale of sin and misery, that he might raise us from 

* Matthew Pa is, p. 876. See also Pegge’s Life of Greathead. “g Py 
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their depths. By leaning on him alone, every real Christian rises into 
true life and peace and joy. He lives in his life—sees light in his light 
—is invigorated with his warmth—grows in Ads strength-—and leaning 
upon the Beloved, his soul ascends upwards. The lower he sinks in 
humility, the higher he rises towards God. He is sensible that he not 
only is nothing in himself, but that he also has lost what he had gratuit- 
ously received, has precipitated himself into misery, and so subjected 
himself to the slavery of the devil; and lastly, that he has no internal . 
resources forrecovery. Thus he is induced to place his whole depen- 
dence on the Lord Jesus Christ, to abhor himself, and always to prefer 
others as better than himself. This leads him “to take the lowest 
seat,” as his own proper place. 

_~ He then calls upon the man who professes to be the subject of ha- 

- mility, earnestly to examine himself, how far he demonstrates in his 
temper and conduct, this fruit of the Spirit; and even should he find” 
some evidences of it in his soul, to beware that he be not inflated with 
the discovery, because he ought to know ‘that it is only of God that he 
is what he is—and that he ought no more to boast of himself, than the 
refulgent colours of the prism should glory in that splendour which they 
derive wholly from the solar rays. He observes, that the temptations 
to self-complacency are the effect of Satanic injections—and that it 
behooves him who would not be deceiving himself to see whether he 
has the genuine marks of humility in his practice—whether, for in- 
stance, he can bear to be rebuked by an inferior—-whether he is not 
rendered insolent by honours—whether he is not inflated by praise 
—-whether among equals he is the first to labour, and the last to ex- 

alt himself—whether he can recompense blessings for curses and good 
for evil. By such methods of self-examination he is to check the eb- 
allitions of vain glory, with which the temper is apt to inspire those 
who seem to have made some proficiency in the divine life. If that 
proficiency be real, let them take care never to conceive of it as some- 

_ thing separate from Christ. He alone, dwelling in them by his Spirit, 

produces all that is good, and to him alone the praise belongs. 


set 


SECTION VIII. 


Al view of the state of Religion in England and Bohemia during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, with sketches of the history of Wickliff, 
the Lollards, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague; including « concise ac- 
count of the “ Unitas Fratrum,” or United Bohemian Brethren, till the 

times of Lather. . 

Aw attentive reader of ‘the preceding pages will have observed that 
when the. sovernments of France and Spain Jent their aid to second 
the views of the court of Rome, in expelling the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses from their respective countries, the persecuted followers of Je- 
sus Christ found an asylum in Bohemia, where their principles took 
deep root, and their numbers multiplied exceedingly. As it isintended 
in this section to notice a little more particularly the progress of these _ 
principles, both in that kingdom ‘and in:our own country, ‘at this in 
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teresting period, I a a he the reader’s patience by laying 
before him a short extract from the impartial Thuanus, which, while 
it serves to refresh his memory by a recapitulation of what has already 
| been related, will also furnish an introduction to what is to follow. 
|. “ Prrer Watpo, a rich citizen of Lyons, about the year of Christ, 
1170, gave name to the Vaudois or Waldenses, This man (as has been 
_- recorded by Guy de Perpignan, bishop of Elna, who exercised the office 
‘ of inquisitor against the Waldenses) leaving his house and estate, had 
entirely devoted himself to the profession of the Gospel, and had pro- 
cured the writings of the Prophets and Apostles to be translated into 
the language of the country, together with several testimonies from the _ 
primitive fathers; all which having well fixed in his mind, and trusting 
to his natural parts, he took up the office of preaching, and interpreted 
the Gospel-to the common people in the streets. And when in a short. 
. time, he had got about hima good number of followers, he sent them 
out into all parts, as disciples, to propagate the Gospel. They, as be. 
ing generally unlearned, having easily fallen into various errors, were 
cited by the archbishop of Lyons; and though they were, as he re- 
ports, convicted, yet they fortified themselves with mere obstinacy, eye! ; 
ing, that in religious affairs, God, and not man, was to be obeyed. Be- 
ing for this cut off from the church, and appealing to the pope, they 
were, in the council immediately preceding that of Lateran, condemn- | 
ned as altogether pertinacious and schismatical: from whence, becom- | 
ing hated and execrated by all men, they wandered about without a 
home, and spread themselves up and down in Languedoc, Lombardy, 
and especially amongst the Alps, where they Jay concealed and secure _ 
for many years. They were charged with these tenets—that the 
church of Rome, because it renounced the true faith of Christ, was _ 
the whore of Babylon, and that barren tree which Christ himself cur-_ 
sed, and commanded to be plucked up—that consequently no obedi- 
ence was to be paid to the pope, or to the bishops who maintain her = 
errors—that a monastic life was the sink and dungeon of the church: 
the vows of which were vain, and served only to promote the vile love — a 
of boys~-that the orders of the priesthood were marks of the great. 
beast mentioned in the Revelation—that the fire of purgatory, the sol- 
emn mass, the consecration-days of churches, the worship of saints, 
and propitiations for the dead, were the devices of Satan. Besides — 
these principal and authentic heads of their doctrine, others were = 
pretended, relating to marriage, the resurrection, the state of the 
Y soul after death, and to meats. -Peter Waldo, therefore, their leader, 
quitting his country, came into the Netherlands, and having gained 
many followers in that province, which is now called Picardy, he re- 
moved from thence into Germany; and aftera long abode amongst the 
Vandal cities, settled at last in Bohemia, where, even at this day, the _ 
professors of that doctrine are from ihepee called Picards. Waldohad 
a companion named Arnold, who by a different route fell inte Langue- 
doc, and fixed himself at Alby, formerly called Alba of the Helvians, 
from whence came the Albigenses, who in a little time spread them- 
selves amongst the people of Toulouse, Rouergue, Le Quercy,and 
Agen, 


3 _ Arnold wassucceeded by Esperon and Joseph, and from these 
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and also Gazars, as all heretics at this day are called throughout Ger- _ 
many and the northern countries; which name is supposed to be ta- 
ken from the emperor Leo. III. named Gazar, whom the Roman pon- 
tiffs accused beyond all other men of sacrilege and erroneous princi- 
ples; though in other books they are styled the Pure, (Puritans) which 
name is also given to such as pretend to a purer doctrine in England. 
The same people are also called Leonines, from that Leo, who is nev- 
ertheless represented as a just and prudent prince, by Zonares him- 
self, who yet charges him with heretical pravity. He, at the persua- 
sion of Theodotus, a monk, had removed out of the churches all pic- 

_ turesand statues, which he considered as the fuel of impiety, and as © 
traps to catch the ignorant multitude, by which God was offended; 
_ for which reason he was called the enemy of images. Though others 
imagine them to be rather called Leonines from one Leo, a French- 

man, of that sect, because Leo the emperor was too far distant from 
those times and places. Thus, however, they were nick-named, ei- 
ther from their authors or favourers. From the place they were also 
styled Poor Men of Lyons, Albigenses, and in different quarters, for 
different causes, Tramontanes, Paterines, Lollards, Turlupins, and 
lastly Chaignards. As they carried divers faces, though their tails were 
_ tied together, (as pope Gregory IX. expresses it, because they inveighed 
_ too vehemently against the wealth, pride, and vices of the popes, and 

_ alienated’the people by degrees from their obedience to them) Inno- 
cent II. used at first the spiritual sword against them, sending to the 
igenses twelve abbots of the Cistercian order, and after them Diego, 
op of Oxford, who carried with him that Dominic who afterwards 

- founded the Dominican order. But when he found little success that 
way, laying aside the spiritual sword he drew the iron one, and made 

Leopold the sixth, Duke of Austria, for Germany, and Simon of 
_ Montfort for France, commanders in the holy war, to whom many 
_ others joined themselves. Though from that time they were perse- 
cuted from place to place, yet at intervals there appeared some who _ 
frequently revived their doctrine; as John Wickliff, in England, John | 
__. Huss, and Jerome of Prague, in Bohemia. And in our age, since the 
general reception of Luther’s doctrine, their scattered remains began — 
to re-unite, and with the increase of Luther’s name to gather strength — 
and authority, especially in the regions of the Alps and the adjacent 
_ provinces.” Thus far Thuanus: we now proceeds = 

* wabhe usurpations of the court of Rome had reached their highest __ 

pitch about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. That astonishing — 

system of spiritual tyranny had drawn within its vortex almost the 
whole government of England. The pope’s haughty legate, spurning 
at all law and equity, made even the ministers of justice to tremble at 

_ his tribunal; parliaments were overawed, and soyereigns obliged to 

temporise, while the lawless ecclesiastic, entrenched behind the au- 
thority of councils and decrees, set at nought the civil power, and open- 
ed anasylum to any, even the most profligate disturbers of society. 
In the mean time the taxes collected, under various pretexts, by the 
agents of the See of Rome, amounted to five times as muchas ¢ he taxes” 
paid to the king! Oi Me 
The insatiable avarice and insupportable tyranny of the 
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Rome, had given such universal disgust, that a boldattack made about 
‘this time on the authority of that court, and the doctrines of that 


_ church, was, at first; more successful than could have been expected, 


in that dark and superstitious age. This attack was made by the fa- 
mous John Wickliff, who was one of the best and most learned men of 
the age in which he flourished. \ His reputation for learning, piety, and 
virtue was so great, that Archbishop Islep appointed him the first war- 
den of Canterbury college, Oxford, in 1365. His lectures in divinity . 
which he-read in that university, were much admired, though in’ these 
lectures he treated the clergy, and particularly the mendicant friars, with 
no little freedom andseverity. A discourse which he published against the 
pope’s demand of homage and tribute from Edward III. for the kingdom 
of England, recommended himso much to that prince, that he hestowed 


upon him several benefices, and employed him in several embassies. 
~ In one of these embassies to the court of Rome, in 1374, he discovered — 


so many of thecorruptions of that court, and of the errors of that church, 


- that he became more bold and more severe in his censures of those er- 


rors and corruptions. He even proceeded so far as to call the pope — 


_ antichrist, to deny his supremacy, and to expose his intolerable tyranny — 


and extortions in the strongest colours. ‘This, as might naturally have 
been- expected, drew upon him the indignation of his holiness, and in- 
volved him in various troubles. Pope Gregory XI. published several 
thundering bulls-against him in 1377, commanding him to be seized, _ 
imprisoned,and brought to trial for his damnable heresies. The af- 
fection of the people, and the favour of the court, protected him from 
imprisonment; but he found it necessary to appear before Simon Sud- _ 
bury, archbishop of Canterbury, and William Courtney, bishop of Lon- 

don, who. had been appointed his judges by the pope. At thisappear- 
ance he had the honour to. be accompanied by two of the greatest men - 
in the kingdom, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Lord Henry 

Percy, marshal of England. These two lords demanded a chair for 
Wickliff; which being denied by the bishop of London, some very — 


, angry words passed between that prelate and the duke of Lancaster; 
- which excited so violent a tumult in the court, that it broke upin 


great confusion, without. doing any business. _Wickliff made a second 


‘appearance before the papal commissioners of Lambeth, where he was ; — 


attended by so great a body of the citizens of London, that his judges 


were deterred: from pronouncing any sentence against him; and their, 


commission soon after terminated by the death of the pope, March 27, 
It is very difficult to discover, with certainty and precision, what 
were the real sentiments, in some particulars, of this illustrious cham- . 
pion of truth.and liberty, against the errors and tyranny of the church 
of Rome; because he seems in some things, to have changed his mind;. 


* and because certain tenets were imputed to him by his adyersaries 


sa 


which he did not hold. It very plainly appears from his writings, that 


. the doctrines which he taught were very nearly the same with those. — 


ch were propagated by our more successful reformers in the six- 
th century. - sep oe ioe 4 3 

prosecution against Wickliff was suspended for some time, by 
chism in the papacy which succeeded the death of Gregory XI. 
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and by the insurrection of the Commons in England, which threw all . | 


things into confusion. In this tumult, archbishop Sudbury, one of his 
most zealous adversaries, was beheaded by the insurgents on 'Tower- 
hill, June 14, 1381. William Courtney, bishop of London, was pro- 
moted to the primacy by a bull of pope Urban VI. (who had been ae- 

_ Knowledged in England to be the lawful pope,) dated the 8th of Sep- 
tember in the same year. . As soon as the insurrection of the Com- 

. mons was quelled, and the public tranquillity restored, the new primate 
_ applied with great zeal to the suppression of the heretical opinions, as 
he esteemed them, which were propagated by Wickliff and his follow- 
ers. With this view, he assembled a council of the bishops of his pro- 
 yince, and many doctors of divinity, and of the civil and canon Jaw, in 
the priory of the preaching friars, London, May 17, 1382. Before 
this council he laid twenty-four opinions, extracted from the writings of 
- Wickliff, for their examination; and the council unanimously declared 


_ ten of these opinions heretical, and fourteen of them erroneous. Se-— 


atisfactory, they were pronounced to be convicted of heresy. 
ient historian, Henry Knyghton, relates that Wickliff was 
FOU before this council, and that he made a kind of recantation of 
his heretical opinions. But as nothing of this appears in the record, 
it is probably a mistake, if not a calumny. On the day after the con- 
on of this council, there was.a solemn procession in London; after 
h Dr. Kinyghan, a Carmelite friar, preached to the people, and 
_ published the doctrines which had been condemned; declaring, that all 
persons who taught, favoured, or believed any of these doctrines, were 
excommunicated heretics. To give the greater weight to the decrees 
_of this council, the clergy prevailed upon the king to publish a procla- 
~ mation, July 12, authorising and commanding the bishops to seize and 


ines which had been condemned. c ane 
The doctrines of Wickliff had for some years made a mighty noise 
in the University of Oxford, where they were first published, and where 
_ they had many violent opposers, and many zealous advocates. Dr. 

_ Berton, who was chancellor of the University in 1381, and Dr. Stokes, 

_ were at the head of the former, and Dr. Herefordand Dr. Rapyngdon 

_ atthe head of the latter. The Archbishop of Canterbury sent the 

_ decrees of his late council to Oxford, commanding Dr. Stokes to pub- 


prison all persons who were suspected of holding any of the doc-_ 


lish them at St. Frideswyde’s church, on Corpus-Christi day; and Dr.’ 


Rigge, the chanccllor of the University, to assist and protect him in 


performing that office. Dr. Philip Rapyngdon had been appointed to. | 
at that church on that day, and he declaimed with great vehe-- 


prea 


eagainst the corruptions of the church, and in defence of the 
doctrines of Wickliff; and his sermon was heard with approbation. 
But when Dr. Stokes attempted to publish the decrees of the council 


of London, he was interrupted with clamours and reproaches; which 


obliged him to desist, without having received any countenance or ne 


tection from the chancellor or proctors, who were secret favourers of 
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the new opinions. For ‘this negligence they were summoned to ap- 
pear before Archbishop Courtney, who treated them very roughly, and 
by threats prevailed upon them to return to Oxford, and to publish the 


decrees of the council of London, both in Latin and English, first in 
St. Mary’s church, and afterwards in the schools, a 


"While the doctrines of Wickliff were propagated and opposed with 
so much zeal at Oxford and other places, he (being in a declining state 
of health) resided, during the two last years of his life, at his living of 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, employed in finishing his translation of 
the Bible, and other works. Being seized with a stroke of the palsy, 
which deprived him of his speech, December 28, 1384, he expired on 
the last day of that year.* As the clergy had hated and persecuted 


> *It appears-that before the death of Wickliff, his principles had extended into Bo- : 


- hemia, and that John Huss had begun to sow the seeds of reform in that country also. 


e following letter written by our great English reformer, in the last year of his life, 


pes 


is too valuable to be omitted. © 


a SING LETTER FROM-WICKLirr To Huss. Ee teres a 
Health and Salvation; and if any thing can be devised or expressed more loving and dear 

: in the bowels of Jesus Christ. RE OSS: 

‘Dear brethren in the Lord, whom I love in the truth, and not I only, but all 
those who know the truth; I say that the truth, which dwelleth in us by the grace 
of God, shall be with us for ever. I rejoiced greatly at the brethren, coming to us 
from you, bearing testimony of you in the truth, and’ that ye walk in truth. 1 have 
heard how antichrist troubleth you, causing many and various tribulations to 
the faithful in Christ. And no wonder that such things should be done among you,’ 


Since the law of Christ suffereth oppression from its adversaries over all the world; 


and from that red dragon with many heads, which John speaks of in the Revelations, 

that cast out of his mouth water as a flood after the woman, that she might be car- 

tied away of it. But the Lord, who is faithful, will certainly rescue his dearly be- 
loved spouse. Let us be strengthened and comforted in the Lord our God, and in 

his infinite goodness, and be firmly persuaded that he will not permit his beloved to — 
fail of his proposed reward for them, if we only lové him (as we ought) with our 
whole heart. For adversity shall not prevail over us, if iniquity do not prevail. 
Therefore} let no affliction, pressure, or torment, for the sake of Christ, cast us down, 
or cause us to despair;.since we know, that whomsoever the Lord accounteth as 
sons, he chasteneth. For the Father of Mercy exerciseth us in adversity in this — 
present life, that he may afterwards spare us; as that gold which a skilful workman — 


chooseth is tried in the fire by him, that afterwards he may put it into his pure, eter- 

nai treasure. We know that this present life is but short and transitory; but that — i 

life which we expect, and which is to come, is happy and eternal. Let us labour, 

while we have time, that we may be found worthy to enter into that rest. Letme _ 

ventreat you to consider, that we see nothing else in this life, but grief, anguish, and 

sorrow; and what ought to trouble the faithful most of all, a contempt and tramp- 
- ling down of the divine Jaws. Let us endeavour, as much as lies in our power, to 


lay hold of those good things, which shall always endure and be eternal; denying 
our transient and frail senses. Let us look back upon and consider the behaviour 
of our ancestors in former ages. Let us call to mind the saints of both the Old and 


New, Testament; how they bore tossings, tempests, and adversities, and this sea'of __ 


trouble,—imprisonments, and bonds. They were stoned; they were sawn asunder: 
they were slain by the sword. They wandered about in sheep and in goat skins, 
and other such like things; as the epistle to the Hebrews Tecounteth at large; all 
walking in, and following the footsteps of Christ, in that narrow path, who said, 
‘Where I am, there shall my servant be also.? Since we have such a cloud of 
witnesses of the saints in former times placed before us, let us lay aside every of- 
fence and weight, yea, sin, which besets us, and run with patience the race that is 
set before us; looking to Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith; who cheerfully 
endured the cross, despising all contempt and shame. Let us consider how he 
bore such contradiction against himself from sinners, and let usnot be weary with 
‘desror ding us beg assistance from the Lord, with all our heart, and 


a 


minds: but let 1 


ight manfully against his adversary, antichrist. Lect us love his laws with all our 
Ae Tian pet fraudule and eceitful Jabourers; but act boldly in all things, 
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him with great violence during his life, they exulted with indecent joy 

at his disease and death, ascribing them to the immediate vengeance of 
Heaven forhis heresy. “On the day of St. Thomas the Martyr, Arch- 

. bishop of Canterbury, says Walsingham, a contemporary historian, 
. that limb of the devil, enemy of the church, deceiver of the people, 
 j@ol of heretics, mirror of hypocrites, author of schisms, sower of ha- 
tred, and inventer of lies, John Wickliff, was, by the immediate judg- 
_mentof God, suddenly struck with a palsy, which seized all the mem- 
"pers of his body, when he was ready, as they say,to vomit forth his 
lasphemies against the blessed St. Thomas, in a sermon which he had 


memory, as they were brought upon him by his vigorous efforts to de-— 
liver his countrymen from the errors, superstitions, and extortions of 
the church of Rome. i , “ey 
Though the joy of the clergy at the death of Wickliff was very great, 
it was not of long duration. They soon found, that his doctrines had 
not died with him, but were propagated with great zeal, and no little 
_ success, by his followers, who were commonly called Loliards.* Many 


as far.as the Lord permits us; and let us be valiant in the cause of God, and in hope 
‘of an eternal reward.—Do thou, therefore, O Huss! a brother greatly beloved in 
Christ, unknown to me indeed in person, but not in faith and Jove; (for what part. 
of the world can tear asunder, and separate those-whom the love of Christ unites?) 
- be~comforted and strengthened in the grace which is given thee. Asa good sol- 
z- “dier of Jesus Christ, war in word and in deed; and recal into the way of truth as 
.. many as thou art able: because neither by erronecus and deceitful decrees, nor 
' by the false opinions and doctrines of antichrist, is the truth of the Gospel to be 
_ kept in silence and in secret. Rather comfort and strengthen the members of Christ, 
by weakening the wiles and deceit of Satan; because antichrist shall come to an 
end in a short time; it is the will of the Lord! It is a great joy to me, that not only 
in your kingdom, but elsewhere, God hath so strengthened the hearts of some, that 
they suffer with pleasure, imprisonments, banishmenuts, and even death itself, for 
the word of God. I have nothing more to, write, beloved brethren, only that I 
willingly confess I would strengthen you, and all the lovers of Christ’s laws, in the 
_law of the love of God. Therefore I salute them from the bowels of my heart; par- 
‘ticularly your companion;+ entreating that you would pray for me and the whole 
church. And the God of peace, who raised from the dead that great Shepherd of 
_ the sheep, through the blood of the-everlasting covenant, our Lord Jesus Christ, fit 
you for every good work; that ye may do what ‘is acceptable to him, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 3 = 


+ Probably J erome of Prague. 


te, 


* Even to the present day, the derivation of this term remains a point of doubt— 

_anduncertainty. .Clark, in his Martyrology, p. 111. says, “ About-this time, A. D. 

. esate the Enghsh, who now possessed Guienne, which bordered upon the Earldom 

_ of Toulouse, began to help the Albigenses, being stirred up thereto by Raynard 

Dollard, a godly and learned man, who by his powerful preaching converted many 

to the truth, and defended the faith of the Albigenses.” He further adds, that 

“ John le Meyer much commends this Lollard, who foretold many things by divine 

revelation, which, saith he, came to : 

into the rank of holy prophets. And as. for his learning, it is evident by his Com- 

/ ment upon the Revelation, where he setteth forth many things that are spoken of 

« the Roman antichrist. This worthy man was afterwards apprehended’ in Germany, 
and being delivered to the secular power, was burnt at Cologne.” A few pages 
afterwards I find the following short paragraph inthe same volume. Anno Christi. 

_ 1322, Lollard Walterus, from whom our English professors were called’ Lollards, 

was taken at Cologne, where he had privately preached, and through God’s blessing, | 
drawn many from ignorance and error to embrace the truth, and persisting con- 
stantly in his opinions, he was condemned and burnt alive ;?? p- 124, The discrep- 
ancies in these two accounts are so many and palpable, that they are not easily rec- 

oneiled. I find no evidence that there were two persons of the name of Lollard, at. : 


{ 


Yap 


pass in my time, and therefore he putteth him _ 


"prepared to preach that day.” \ But these reproaches do honour to his _ } 
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) » “of those who were preachers travelled up and down the country on foot, 
|. inavvery plain dress, declaiming with great vehemence against the 
corruptions of the church and the vices of the clergy. These preachers 
were not only admired and followed by the common people, but were 
’ favoured and protected by several persons of high rank and great pow- 

er, particularly by the duke of Lancaster, the lords Percy, Latimer, 
t] ‘Clifford; Hilton, and others. By the zeal, activity, and eloquence of 
| the preachers, under the protection of these great men, the new doc- 
trines, as they were called, gained ground so fast, that, as a contempo- 
| 


_ people of England in a few years became Lollards.” The same his- 
_. torian, who was aclergyman, and a most inveterate enemy to the Lol- 
dards, acknowledges, that as Wickliff excelled all the learned men of 

his age in disputation, so some of his followers, in a very little time, 
es siete very eloquent preachers and very powerful disputants; which 


of them as soon as they became Lollards. . 

The clergy, alarmed and enraged at this rapid progress of the new 
opinions, attempted to put a stop to it by violence and persecution, 
which have been often employed by power against truth. They pro- 


‘preachers of heresy. They also prevailed upon the king, in 1387, to 
grant a commission to certain persons to seize all the books and wri- 


tings of John Wickliff, Nicholas Hereford, John Ayshton, and other — 
heretical writers, and to imprison all who transcribed, sold, bought, or 
_ concealed such books. By these methods the clergy hoped to inter- 


rupt the preaching and writing of the reformed teachers, by which 
they chiefly propagated their opinions. But the contemporary histo- 
rian, Knyghton, observes with regret, “that these laws and edicthwess 
but slowly and faintly executed, because the time of correction was 
‘not yet come.” gee 
Though the violent factions among the nobility, and the general ani 
mosity of the laity against the clergy, on account of their excessiv 
power and riches, prevented fora time the rigorous execution of the 
penal statutes against heretics, several persons were apprehended and 
tried upon these statutes. Some of them, as particularly Hereford, 


-Ayshton, and Rapyngdon, who had been the most zealous propagators _ ‘ 


of Wickliff’s doctrines, were, by threats‘and promises, prevailed upon 
‘to make a kind of recantation, and to desist from preaching these doc- 
trines. Others escaped with slight censures, by giving artful, evasive 


explanations of their tenets. In general, it may he observed, that the — 


followers of Wickliff were not very ambitious of the crown of mar- 

- tyrdom; and none of them were capitally punished in the reign of 
Richard IT. Vi eg 

In spite of all the laws that had been made it gal 

the distance of more than a century from each other, both preachers of the gospel, 

_ and burnt at Cologne for heresy. It is observable too, that even the latter account 


e ba 


- fixes the martyrdom of Lollard two years before the birth of Wickliff, who, therefore, 


- been instructed by him. 


E rary historian of the “best credit affirms, “more than‘one half of the — 
} 


ne ascribes to the assistance of the devil, who, he says, took possession — 


cured, or at least promulgated, a statute, which still appears in our sta-. 
tute-book, (though the Commons, it is said, never gave their assent to . 
it,) empowering and commanding all sheriffs to seize and imprison all _ 


9 ae 
in England against the 


ugh he may have read some of his writings, could not possibly have seen him, nor. 
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tyrannical usurpations of the court of Rome, they still continued, or 
rather increased. When a clerk had obtained a sentence in favour of 
his presentation to a church in the king’s court, and the bishop of the 
diocess had inducted him in consequence of that sentence, it was usual 
for the pope, on the complaint of ‘the losing party, to excommunicate 
the bishop. ‘When an English bishop had by any means offended his 


- holiness, he sometimes punished him, by translating him to a foreign 


~~ see, without his own consent, or that of the king, Upon a complaint 


~ make a bold and direct attack on the established church. According: 


of these papal usurpations by the Commons, in a parliament at Win- 
chester, in 1392, a very severe law was made for the punishment of 


| 
| 


those who solicited, or brought into the kingdom, any papal bulls of — 


dignity of the crown. These contests between the king and parlia- 


_ excommunication, translation, or other thing against the rights and 


ment of England and the court of Rome, encouraged the Lollards to _ 


ly, they presented to a parliament, which was held by the duke of Yor 
(the king being in Ireland,) at Westminster, in 1394, a remonstrance 
containing twelve articles of complaint against the church and clergy; 
praying for redress and reformation. In this remonstrance, they com- 
plain chiefly of the exorbitant power, excessive wealth, and profligate 
lives of the clergy, which last they ascribe chiefly to their vows of ce- 


. libacy ;—of transubstantiation, and the superstitious practices which 


_ the belief of it produced ;—of prayers for the dead;—of the worship 
of images ;—of pilgrimages;—of auricular confession, and its conse- __ 


quences ;—and of several other particulars in which the present Pro- 
testant churches differ from the church of Rome. What reception this 
remonstrance met with from the parliament, we are not informed. 
About the same time the Lollards published several satirical papers, 
painting the deceitful arts, abominable vices, and absurd opinions of 
the clergy in very strong colours; which excited both the contempt 
eople against them. Some of these papers, written 


“with much asperity, and no little wit, were pasted up onthe most pub- 


lic places in London and Westminster. 
The clergy were so much alarmed at these bold attacks, that they 
dispatched the Archbishop of York, the bishop of London, and several 


other commissioners, to the king in Ireland, to entreat him to return 


immediately into England, to protect the church, which was in danger 


_ of destruction. “As soon,” says a contemporary historian, “as the king 
_ heard the representation of the commissioners, being inspired with the 

divine spirit, he hastened into England, thinking it more necessary to 
_ defend the church than to conquer kingdoms.” On his arrival, he 


called before him the lords Clifford, Latimer, Montague, and other 
great men who favoured the Lollards, and threatened them with im- 
mediate death, if they gave any further encouragement to heretical 
preachers. ~Intimidated by these threats, they complied with the 
king’s desire, and withdrew their protection. i abe 


Several of the Lollard preachers, discouraged by this defection of 


in 


their patrons, soon after recanted their opinions, and returned into the 
bosom of the church. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of York, who 


was a most violent enemy to the Lollards, obliged those inhis province © 
who recanted, to take the following curious oath, which I give in the ~ 


s 
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‘Tue kingdom of Bohemia is, in point of territorial surface, the most 

te x ; I Sa 
elevated ground, the most mountainous, and by nature the strongest in 
Germany. Its inhabitants, too, have ever been distinguished by the 
loftiness of their spirit, and the vigour and success of their struggles 
for civil and religious liberty. The country is almost surrounded by 
the mountains of the famous Hyrcanian forest, whose sides, broken in- 


__ to many sloping ridges, intersect this lofty and spacious amphitheatre, 


and form a landscape, bold, various, and of great beauty. The me- 
tropolis of the country is Prague, a city of great extent, stretching along 


the banks, and on either side of the river Mulda, adorned with many — 


sumptuous edifices, and particularly two strong castles, one of which 
was the residence of the ancient Bohemian kings. The ancient in- 


habitants are represented by contemporary historians, asa people of a _ 


ruddy complexion, and of enormous stature and muscular strength if 
their dispositions intrepid, fierce, proud, quick in resenting injuries, ¢ 


a haughty deportment, Jovers of a rude magnificence and pomp, and 


naturally addicted to revels and intemperance. The native language 


of Bohemia is the Sclavonic, which also appears to have been the — 


mother tongue of the Tartars, and their offspring the Turks, and of 
all the nations inhabiting those regions which extend from the northern 
parts of Russia to Turkey in Europe.t th oxen 
_. The authority of the church of Rome was never so great and gen- 
eral as entirely to banish from the nations of Europe a spirit of in- 
quiry or the love of knowledge, During the thickest darkness of the 
middle ages, a star appeared here and there in the firmament, which 
reflected the light of ancient times, and formed a presage, that although 
the sun of science was set, it would return to enlighten bewildered 
nations. We have seen, that so early as the eighth century, Claude 
of Turin sowed the seeds of reformation in the vallies of Piedmont, 


_ *Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 598-9. Wood's History of Oxon, 190-2. 


% : Lewis’ Life of Wickliff, Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 121. Walshingham, pages 201-5. 


Biographia Britannica, art. Wickliff. Spelman’s Council, tom. ul. p- 629-36, .Hen- 
?s Great Britain, vol. viii. b. iv. ch. ii. sec. ii. _ 


2G Istria, Wallachia, &c. See Dr. Watson’s Hist, of Philip (I. king of Spain, b, vi- 
em 3 %: 


a Namely, Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, Transylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, | 


& 
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whence they were gradually transplanted ‘sito other countries. In the’ 
thirteenth century, the Waldenses or Albigenses, names almost indis- 
criminately applied to the disciples of Claude, were multiplied through- 
out France to an astonishing degree; and when scattered by the per- 
secuting power of Rome, they were driven into Bohemia, Livonia, and” 
Poland, in the former of which places we learn that there were no less 
_ than eighty thousand of them at the commencement of the fourteenth 
a 
Weare informed by Sleidan, that the Bohemiait were divided, on 
“the article of religion, into three classes or sects. The first were such 
as‘acknowledged the pope of Rome to be head of the church and vicar _ 
of Jesus Christ; the second were those that received the eucharistin 
both kinds, and in celebrating mass, read some things in the vulgar: 
. » tongue, but in all other matters differ nothing from the church of Rome; 
’ the third were those who went by the name of Picards or Beghardi 
_ these called the pope of Rome and all his party antichrist, and the — 
whore that is described in the Revelation, (ch. xvii.) They admitted, | 
says he, of nothing but the Bible, (as the ground of their doctrine;) 
they chose their own priests and bishops, denied marriage to no man, 
performed no offices for the dead, and had but very few holidays and 
‘ceremonies.* It is obvious, ibieredore, that the latter class alone were 
the genuine Waldenses, and that the second were a species of dissent- 
ing conformists, differing but little from our English episcopalians. It 
is proper the reader should keep this distinction clearly in view; he _ | 
will otherwise fall into a mistake which is very prevalent, respecting 
the principles of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, who are generally 
supposed to have belonged to the sect of the Waldenses, though, in 
fact, they ranked with the second class mentioned by Sleiden, and nev- 
-er gave up the. communion of the church of Rome. They were in 
Bohemia what Wickliff was in England, members of the established 
church, dissatisfied with its corruptions, and strenuous advocates for a 
‘reform, both in its doctrine and discipline, like many of the evangelical 
clergy in our day, but without the virtue of dissenting from its com- 
munion, and of bearing a public and decided testimony to its antichris- 
tian spirit and constitution. The whole of the history of these reform- 
ers, which is so circumstantially given by L’Enfant, in his history of the 
| council of Constance, and with such demonstrable: we fai Si pac 
" _ unquestionable proof of the truth of this observation.t ¥ 
When or by whom the guspel was first preached in Boheniial ea. © | 
very doubtful point. That Paul preached the gospel in Tlyricum, a 
and that Titus visited Dalmatia, are things capable of proof from Rom. 
xv. 19.—2 Tim. iv. 10. And hence the Bohemians infer, thatit was | 
preached in all the countries of Sclavonia in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity.[ They say that St. Jerome, a native of Illyricum, translated 
_ the Scriptures into his native tongue, and that all the nations of Sela- 
vonian extraction use that translation to this day, just as the Latin 
church use the Vulgate; and further, that their bishops and martyrs — 
are mentioned in the early ages of the church. But whatever of truth — 
there may be in this, it is certain that Bohemia partook of the’ general 


*Sleidan’s Hist. of the Reformation, b. iii. p.5 +Hist. of the Council of Con- 
stance, vol. i. passim, — isis Hist. of the Oe ge boi 13. ; 
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i corruption, and was immersed in darkness and superstition, when 
_ Waldo and his friends sought an asylum in that kingdom, and in the | 
Soleil formed a colony at Saltz and Laun, on the river Eger.— 
These -Waldenses found the. Bohemians tenacious of the rites and 
‘ceremonies of the Greek church, which are scarcely less superstitious. 
than those of the church of Rome; but they endeavoured to convince 
them of the defects of their religious exercises, and introduced among” 
I; them the knowledge of the Christian faith in its purity, according to gee 
the word of God. Popery was not fully established in. Bohemia till 
|| » the fourteenth century, and then not by the consent of the Bohemians, 
| but by the power and artifice of the emperor Charles 1V. Two of his 
|» chaplains endeavoured to persuade his Majesty to curb the pope, and 
i reform the church ; but they were both banished for their officious zeal, 
» One of them, whose name was Janovius, and had studied at Paris, be- 
a person of piety and erudition, was a very hearty friend to reform, 
nd both preached and published against the antichristian hypocrisy of 
the times; but as he knew the world, and, by residing at court, tho-. 
roughly understood the motives and views of great men, he comforted 
his friends with these remarkable words just before he expired. “The 
fury of the enemies of truth now prevails against us, but it will not 
always be so: a mean people will arise without sword or power, and 
against them they will never be able to prevail.” A saying full of wis- — 
_ dom, and confirmed by the experience of ages; for reformation of abu- 
». ses rarely proceeds from those that are in possession of power. . By 
~ the banishment of these two eminent men, the,voice of reform was si- en 
- leneed. Ignorance, profligacy, and vice, prevailed amongst all orders = 
' + of men in the national church: the inquisition was introduced for the 
‘purpose of enforcing despotism in the civil government, and uniformity __ 
of opinion in matters of religion. ‘The consequence was, that multi- 
tudes withdrew themselves from the places of public worship, and fol- he. 
lowed the dictates of their own consciences by worshipping Godin pri- 
vate houses, woods,and caves. Here they were persecuted,dragooned, 
drowned, and killed; and thus went matters on till theappearance of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague.* big, ree ae 
It wasin the latter part of the life of Wickliff, that king Richard Il. | We 
a of England, married Ann, the sister of Winceslaus, king of Bohemia; 
and in consequence of this family alliance, a free intercourse was open- _ 
ed between the two kingdoms. About the same time John Huss, who 
had been a student in the University of Prague, where he had taken ae . 
_his degrees, became a zealous disciple of Wickliff. He was born in 
the village of Hussinetz, in 1373, of parents not in affluent circumstan- 
“ces; at the age of twenty, he was raised to the dignity of professor in es, 
the University of Prague, and in 1400 appointed preacher in one of ata 
the largest churches of that city. He was a person of eminentabili- 
ties, and of still more eminent zeal; his talents were popular, his life 
irreproachable, and his manners the most affable and engaging. He 


was the idol of the populace; but in proportion as he attracted their 


-esteem and regard, he drew upon himself the execration of the priests. ! 
_ Peter Payne, principal of Edmund Hall, in the University of Ox- 


” poionts's Hist. of Bohemia, . i. sect. iv. and Robinson’s Eccles. Researches, Pp: 
480. Synopsis BT Pers. Eco. Bo i ; 
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ford, a man equally distinguished for his talents and his inflexible op-— 
position to the friars, appears to have been the instrament of firstcon- | 
veying into Bohemia the writings of our countryman, Wickliff, of which 
he was a great admirer. Payne is said to have been a good disputant, 
and to have signalized himself in 2-controversy with Walden, the Car- 
_ melite, on the subjects of pilgrimage, the eucharist, images, and relics, 
~~ &e. &ce.—in consequence of which he became so obnoxious to the 

_ clergy that he was obligéd to quit the University and flee into Bohe- 
-, mia, where he carried with him a number of Wickliff’s tracts, which 

_ were highly esteemed by Huss, Jerome, and the greater part of the 
University ef Prague. The introduction of Wickliff’s writings, how- . | 
ese, sail that University, gave great offence gee Archbishop of — | 
Prague, who issued his orders, thatevery person who wasin possession =| 

of them should bring the books to him, in order that such as contained 

"Ped any thing heretical might be burnt! And we are accordingly told that — 

two hundred volumes of them, finely written, and adorned with costly © 
covers and gold borders, probably belonging to some of the nobility 
were committed to the flames, by archbishop Sbynko; a conduct which 
excited great disgust in the minds of the students of the University of - 
Prague, and of Huss in particular, who took every opportunity to 

_ persuade the members of the University that the conduct of the arch- 

_. bishop was an infringement on the rights, liberties, and privileges of | 
their seminary, whose members had a right to read all sorts of books: 4 | 
without molestation. Huss and his friends consequently appealed from "| 

ae __ the mandate of the archbishop to Gregory XII. who was then acknowl- ~ . 

: edged pope in Germany; and the latter cited the archbishop to Rome. | 

__ The prelate, however, informed his holiness how deeply the writings | | 

of Wickliff had taken root in Bohemia, on which he obtained a bull 

authorizing him to prevent the propagation of Wickliff’s doctrines in 

_ his diocess; at the same time condemning them in the most pointed 

manner as heretical, and issuing processes against four eminent doctors 

es of the University, who had refused to deliver up the writings of Wick- 

_ liff which were in their possession, and prohibiting them, notwithstand- 

_ . ing their ecclesiastical dignities, from preaching in any congregation. __ 

Huss, and the members of the University, entered a protest against 

these proceedings, and on the 25th of June, 1410, appealed from the 

_ sentence of the archbishop to the court of Rome. The affair wascar- _ 

ried before pope John XXIII. who granted a commission to cardinal _ 

| 


and so greatly was he favoured in Bohemia, that king Winceslaus, his 
queen, the nobility, and the University at large, joined in a request to. , 
_ the pope, that he would dispense with such an appearance; and more- 
over, that he would not suffer the kingdom of Bohemia to be subject to 
the imputations of heresy, but permit them to preach the Gospel with — 
freedom in their places of worship; and that he would send legates to 
Prague to correct any presumed abuses, the expense of which should 
" be defrayed by the Bohemians.* ‘ ee tae 
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»_ *Dupin’s Ecclesiastigal Hist. 15th cent, Lewis) Life of Wickliff, Roli’s Lives of 
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Three proctors were dispatched to Rome to tender Huss’ apology 
to his holiness; but the excuses alleged were deemed insufficient, and 
‘Huss being declared contumacious, was accordingly excommunicated. 
This excommunication extended also to his disciples and friends; he 
himself was declared a promoter of heresy, and an interdict was pro~ 
nounced against him! From these proceedings he appealed toa fu- 
ture council; and notwithstanding the decision of the court of Rome, 
heretired té Hussinetz, the place of hisnativity, where he boldly con- — 

‘tinued to propagate his sentiments, both from the pulpit and by means 

of his pen. ‘The letters which he at this time wrote are very nume- 

_ rous; he also drew up a treatise defending the character and writings 


ae 


srcT.vin.}| | Council of Constance. 


“of Wickliff, and justifying his own conduct in reading his works. 


_- The extraordinary state of affairs at this juncture, in reference to. 
the chair of St. Peter, tended for a while to screen Huss from the 
_yvengeance of his adversaries, by diverting their attention from him. 


19 


archbishop of Barri, a Neapolitan, who assumed the name of Urban VI. 
This pontiff, a man of a haughty temper, -began his reign in so arbi- 
trary a manner, that he alienated from him the affections of his subjects; 
and his own cardinals so highly resented his behaviour that they set 
aside his election, and chose Clement VII. in his room.. The conse- 
- quence was, that Urban refusing to.vacate his office, there were two 
. popes, laying an equal claim to St. Peter’s chair, each strenuously ex- 


~ came, in the opinion of their deluded votaries, the cause of God; each 


+) found adherents in every part of Europe, and much human blood was 


‘spilt in the contest. During a period of more than twenty years were. 
' these ambitious prelates roaming up and down Europe, like wolves or © 


a 


beasts of prey, until at length, to puta termination to this disgraceful | _ 


this event the other. two popes would relinquish their claims. But. 
restless ambition intervened; neither of them would give up his pow- 
er, and from this time the church was governed, if such a state of an- _ 
archy may be called government, by three popesat a time—their names — 

now were John, Gregory, and Benedict. With a view to heal this fatal as 
schism, and repair the disorders that had sprung up during itscontinu- , 


‘schism, Alexander V. was elected to the popedom, in hopes that by — : 


“In the year 1378, pope Gregory XI. died, and was succeeded by the —- 
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ance, as well as to bring about a reformation of the clergy, which was. 2 ho 


now loudly and generally called for, in the year 1414, the emperor Sig- 
~ ismund convened the council of Constance. Hither, from all parts of — 
Europe, princes and prelates, clergy, laity, regulars and seculars, flock- 
ed together. Fox, the martyrologist, has. given us a humorous cata- 
logue of this grotesque assembly. “There were,” says he, “archbish- — 
_ ops and bishops 346; abbots and doctors 5645 princes, dukes, earls, _ *. 
knights and squires 16,000; prostitutes 450; barbers 600; musicians, 
_ cooks and jesters, 320.” “pel | | a 
The council of Constance was assembled Nov. 16th, 1414, to deter- 
mine the dispute between the three contending factions for the papacy; » 
and thither Huss was cited to appear, in order to justify his conduct — 
and writings. ‘The emperor Sigismund, brother and successor of Win-— 


-ceslaus, encouraged Huss to obey the summons, and as an inducement 
. ompliance, | im a passport with assurance of safe conduct, 
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his safe return. 
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peror.* if < 
a Jerome or Pracur was the intimate friend and companion of Huss; | 
inferior to him in age, experience, and authority, but hissuperior inall | 
liberal endowments. He was born at Prague, and educated in that 
University. Having finished his studies, he travelled into many coun- | 
tries of Europe, where he acquired great esteem for his talents and 
virtues, particularly for his graceful elocution, which gave him great 
- advantages in the public seniinaries. The Universities of Prague, of — 
Paris, of Cologne, and of Heidelberg, conferred upon him the degree 
- of Master of Arts: and having made the tour of the continent, he vis- 


Wee eet a > Sigs Hore 
__*As the affair of the safe-conduct, on which the aggravation of the injuriesdene to | 
‘Huss so greatly depends, is placed in different lights by Protestant and popish writers, » | 
"it may mot be improper to inquire into the merits of it, and to lay before the reader 
the principal topics of the argument on both sides of the question. 


__ In answer to the Protestants’ exclamations against so notorious a breach of faith, * 
2 _« the Papist thus apologizes: : ee 
e “We allow,” says Maimburgh, “that Huss obtained a safe-conduct from the empe- » 
~~ ror: but for what end did he obtain it? Why, todefend his doctrine. If his doctrine 
was indefensible, his pass was invalid.” “It. was always,” says Rosweide, a jesuit, 
“supposed, in the safe conduct, that justice should have its course. Besides,” cry a 
number of apologizers, “the emperor plainly exceeded his powers. By the canon-law 
he could not grant a pass to a heretic; and by the decretals the council might annul 
any imperial act.—Nay, farther,’ says Morery, “if we examine the pass, we shall find 
_. it, at best, a promise of security only till his arrival at Constance; or, indeed, rather 
a mere recommendation of him to the cities through which he passed: so that, in fact, 
‘it was righteously fulfilled.” ¥ ; 2 Sa ae SOR 
® To all this, the Protestant thus replies :—*Be it granted, (which is, in truth, granting — 
too much,) that the safe conduct implied a liberty only of defending his doctrine: yet 
it was violated, we find, before that liberty was given—before that doctrine was con- __ 
_ demned, orevenexamined. And though the emperor might exceed his power in 
granting a passto a heretic, yet Huss was, at this time, only suspected of heresy. 
Nor was the imperial act annulled by the council till after the pass was vi 
_, Huss was condemned in the fifteenth session, and the safe-conduct decreed invalid in 
“ae, oe nineteenth. With regard to the deficiency of the safe-conduct, which is Morery’s 
A pology, it doth not appear that it was ever an apology of ancient date. Huss, it is 
certain, considered the safe-conduct as a sufficient security for his return home; and, 
indeed, so much is implied in the very nature of a safe-conduct. “What title would 
_ that general deserve, who should invite his enemy into his quarters by a pass, and then 
seize him? Reasoning, however, apart, let us call in fact: Omni prorsus impedimento 
-remoto, transire, stare, morari et redire libere permittatis sibique et suis,’ are th y 
_ words of the safe-conduct,” ip oe 
In conclusion, therefore, we cannot but. judge the emperor to have been 
most notorious breach of faith, The blame, however, is generally laid. ith 
some reason, upon the council, who directed his conscience. What true son of the 
church would dare to oppose his private opinion against the unanimous voiceofagen- 
eral council? vk ’ sil ehen swe 
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ited England, hee he obtained access to the writings of t Wickiff, 

~ which he copied out and returned with them to Prague.* 

«As Jerome had distinguished himself by an active co-operation with 
Huss in all his opposition 1o the abominations of the times, he was ci- 
ted before the council of Constance on the 17th April, 1415, at the 
time his friend Huss was confined in the castle near that city. Ar riving 
shortly afterwards, in Constance, or the neighborhood, he learnt how 


his friend had been treated, and what he himself had to expect; on — 


“»which he prudently retired to Iberlingen, animperial city, from whence 
_ he wrote tothe emperor and council requesting a safe-conduct, but not 


| obtaining one to his satisfaction, he was preparing to return into Bohe- 
“mia, when he was arrested at Hirschaw and conveyed to Constance. 


Every one knows the fate of these two eminent men. They were both 
condemned by the council to be burnt alive, and the sentence was car- 
gpied into effect. Huss was executed on the 7th July, 1415; and. Je- 
rome on the 20th May, 1416, The former sustained his fate "with the 
most heroic fortitude, praying for his merciless persecutors. Previous 
to his execution he wrote letters to his friends in Bohemia, which af- 
ford a gratifying representation of the frame of his mind. The follow- 
‘ing is an extract from one of them. 
» “My dear friends, Let me take this last opportunity of exhortille 
you to trust in nothing here, but give yourselves up entirely to the ser- 
vice of God. Well am I authorised to warn you not to trust in prin- 
‘ces, nor in any of the children of men; for there is no help in them. 
“God alone remaineth steadfast: whatever he promises he will undoubt- © 
edly. perform. For myself, on his gracious promise I trust. Having 


' Jaboured as his faithful servant, 1 am not afraid of being deserted by 
him. ‘Where I am, says the gracious Redeemer, there shall my ser- 


vant be.’ May the God of heaven preserve you! This is probably 
~ the last letter I shall be enabled to write, having reason to think Tshall 
to-morrow be called upon to answer with my life. Sigismund (the 


sect. vur.] . Arrest of Jerome of Prague. 405° 


ee 


emperor) hath in all things acted deceitfully.. I pray God to forgive _ 


him! You have heard in what severe terms e hath spoken of me.” 
If wemay credit the Catholic writers, Jerome: at first displayed less_ 
‘magnanimity than his friend Huss. The dread of suffering intimidate 
him, and he shewed a disposition to concede his opinions to his Catho- 
lic interrogators, who perceiving symptoms of this compliant temper 
about him, craftily availed themselves of it, and by procrastinating his 
trial from month to month, they hoped ultimately to recover him from 
is heresy. In this however, they were disappointed. His mind grad- 
- ually resumed all its ‘wonted vigour; and instead of yielding his princi- 
ples to his persecutors, he avowed them in the boldest manner, and 
supported them with increasing confidence to the last. Poggio Bracci- 


-olini, the Florentine secretary, who attended the council, and was a_ 
spectator of ‘all he relates, gave a pretty circumstantial account of the. Ps 


_ whole of this tragical affair, ina letter to his’ friend Aretin, the pope’ 3 


cere ay vai it is too interesting to ne omitted. 
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ae midst of a short excursion into the country, I wrote to our 
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common: friend ; 3 from yon, I doubt not, you have had an account __ 
- of me. We, 8 a OER ARR 
« Since my return 5 Constance, my attention has been wholly en- 
gaged by Jerome, the Bohemian heretic, as he is called. The elo- 
quence and learning which this person has employed in his own defence, 
or so extraordinary, that I cannot forbear giving you a short account 
1M. ehh 

a “ss confess the truth, I never knew the art of speaking penere” so 

near the model of ancient eloquence. _ It was, indeed, amazing to heat - 

_ with what force of expression, with what fluency of language, and with. 
what excellent reasoning, he answered his adversaries: nor was less — 
struck with the gracefulness of his manner, the dignity of his action, 
and the firmness and constancy of his whole behaviour. It grieved ‘me 
to think so great a man was labouring under so atrocious an accusation. 
Whether this accusation be a just one, God knows: for myself, 1 in- 
quire not into the merits of it; resting satisfied with the decision of my 
superiors. But] will just give you asummary of his trial. uf 

“ After many articles had been proved against him, leave was a 
length given him to answer each: in its order. But Jerome long refu- 
sed, strenuously contending that he had many things to. say previously. 
in his defence; and that he ought first to be heard in general, before 
he descended to particulars. When this was over-ruled, ‘ Here,’ 
‘said he, standing in the midst of the assembly, ¢ here is justice—here is 
equity. Beset by my enemies, 1 am already pronounced a: heretic; 

» Lam condemned before J am examined. Were you God’s omniscient, 
instead of an assembly of fallible men, you could not act with more 
sufficiency. Error is the lot of mortals; and you, exalted as you are, 
are subject to it. But consider, that the higher-you are exalted, of the 
more dangerous consequence are your errors. As for me, Lknow-I 
am a: wretch below your notice: but at least consider, that an unjust 

is action, in such an assembly, will be of dangerous example’ 

« This, and much more, he spoke with great elegance of - language, 
in the midst of a very unruly and indecent assembly: and thus far, at 
least, he prevailed ; the council ordered, that he should first answer ob- — 
" jections, and promised that he should then have liberty to speak. Ac- c 
cordingly all the articles alleged against him were publicly read, and 
then proved; after which he was asked, whether he had aught to ob- 
ject? It is incredible with what dacuteness he answered; and with | 
what amazing dexterity he warded off every stroke of his adversaries. 
Nothing escaped him: his whole behaviour was truly great and pious. 
If he were, indeed, the man his defence spoke him, he was so far from 
__meriting death, that, i inmy judgment, he was notin any degree culpa- 
ble. Ina word, he ‘endeavoured to prove that the greater part of the 
Wechetges were purely the invention of his adversaries. Among other 
_ things, being accused of hating and defaming the holy see, the pope, 
the cardinals, the prelates, and the whole estate of the clergy, he : 
| 
| 
| 


_ nw | 
: 


‘stretched out his hands, and said,in a most moving accent, ‘Onwhich —_ 
side, reverend fathers, shall I turn me for redress? tr hoa shall I i im- 
plore? whose assistance can I expect? which of you hath not this ma- 7] 
licious charge entirely alienated from me? which of you hath it not ~ 
changed from a judgesinto an inveterate enemy? It was me al alleged 
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' indeed! Though other parts of their charge were of less moment, my 
“accusers might well imagine, that if this were fastened on me, it could 
not fail of drawing upon me the united indignation of my judges.’ 


“On the third day of this memorable trial, what had passed was re= 
capitulated: when Jerome, having obtained leave, though with some 
difficulty, to speak, began his oration with a prayer to God; whose as- 
sistance he pathetically implored. He then observed, that many ex- 
‘cellent men, in the annals of history, had been oppressed by false wit- 
nesses, and condemned by unjust judges. Beginning with profane his- 
tory, be instanced the death of Socrates, the captivity of Plato, the 
banishment of Anaxagoras, and the unjust sufferings of many others: 
he then instanced the many worthies of the Old Testament, ia the same 
circumstances—Moses, Joshuay Daniel, and almost all the prophets; 


_and lastly those of the New—John the Baptist, St. Stephen, and others, 


who were condemned as seditious, profane, or immoral men. | An un- 
just judgment, he said, proceeding from ‘a laic was bad; from a priest, 
worse; still worse from a college of priests; and from a general coun- 
cil, superlatively bad. These things he spoke with such force and em- 
phasis,as kept every one’s attentionawake. — tet 

» © On one point he dwelt largely. As the merits of the cause rested 
entirely upon the credit of witnesses, he took great pains to shew, that 
very little was due to those produced against him.’. He had many ob- 
jections to them, particularly their avowed hatred to him; the sources 
of which heo palpably laid open, that he made a strong impression 
upon the minds of his hearers, and not a little shook the credit of the 
witnesses. The whole council was moved, and greatly inclined to 
pity, if not to favour him. He added, that he came uncompelled to 


_ the council: and that neither his life nor doctrine had been such, as 


gave him great reason to dread an appearance before them.  Differ- 
ence of opinion, he said, in matters of faith, had ever arisen among _ 


learned men, and was always esteemed productive of truth, ratherthan — 
of error, where bigotry was laid aside. Such, he said, was the differ- « _ 
ence between Austin and Jerome: and though their opinions were not i 
only different, but contradictory, yet the imputation of heresy was ne- rie 


- 
rie 


ver fixed on either. 
» «Every one expected, that he would now either retract his errors, 


- or at least apologize for them; but nothing of this kind was heard from 


~ ting his cruel and unjust death. He had armed himself, he said, with 


Ly 


him: he declared plainly, that he had nothing to retract.’ He launched 
out into a high encomium of Huss, calling him a holy man, and lamen- 


a full resolution to follow the steps of that blessed martyr, and to suf- 
fer with constancy whatever the malice of his enemies could inflict. . 


‘The perjured witnesses,’ said he, ‘who have appeared against me, 


have won their cause: but let them remember, they “have their evi- 
dence once more to give, before a tribunal where falsehood can beno 
disguise.’ on ain 
- “Tt was impossible to hear this pathetic speaker without emotion. 


Every ear was captivated and every heart touched. But wishesin his ~ 
favour were vain; he threw himself beyond a possibility of mexcy. Bra- 
- ying death, he even provoked the vengeance which was hanging over — 


Tim. ‘If that holy martyr) said he, speaking of Huss, ‘used the 
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clergy with disrespect, his censures were not leyelled at them as priests, — 
but as wicked men. He saw with indignation those revenues, which 


_ had been designed for charitable ends, Papen apan pagenanys amy 


riot.” . 
zee Through this stole oration he shewed a , most amazing sisamitis ofs 
memory. | _ He had been confined almost a year in a dungeon: the. se-. 
verity of which usage he complained of, but in the language of a great. 
and good man. In this horrid place he was deprived of books and pa-. 
per. Yet, notwithstanding this, and the constant anxiety which must 
have hung over him, he was at no more loss for proper authorities and. 
quotations, than if he bei spent the. otoumedints: time at leinane in figs 
stud Bos 
His voice was “sweet, distinct, ne fall: ‘hin posit every way. the 


‘most proper, either to express indignation, or to raise pity; though he — 


made no affected application to the passions of his audience. Firm 
and intrepid, he stood before the council, collected in himself; and not 


_ only contemning, but seeming even desirous of death, The greatest. 


4 


character in ancient story could not possibly go beyond him. If there 
is any justice in history, this man will be admired by all posterity... I 


speak not of his errors: let these rest with him. What I admired was 
_ his learning, his eloquence, and amazing acuteness. God knows = eth 


these things were not the ground-work of his ruin. 

“Two days were allowed him for reflection; during which time ma- . 
ny persons of consequence, and particularly my lord cardinal of Flor- 
ence, endeavoured to bring him to a better mind. But persisting ob- 
stinately in his errors, he was Condemned as a hasetias 

“With a cheerful countenance, and more than stoical constancy, Siig 
met his fate; fearing neither death itself, nor the horrible formin which 
it appeared. When he came to the place, he pulled off his upper 


_ garment, and made a short prayer at the stake; to which he was soon. 
bound with wet cords and an iron chain, and ‘inclosed as high as the 


breast in faggots. * 

“ Observing the executioner about to set fire to the wood behind big 
back, he cried out, ‘ Bring: thy torch hither. Perform thy: office be- . 
fore my face. Had I feared death, J might have avoided it.’ 4, gia | 

“ As the wood began to blaze, he sang a hymn, which the violence of 
the flame scarce interrupted. oe: 

“ Thus died this prodigious man. The epithet is not extravagant. 

I was myself an eye-witness of his whole behaviour. Whatever his 
life may have been, his death, without doubt, is a noble lesan of phic 
losophy. | | 

“ Bat it is time to finish this long epistles You will say I a rashes ) 


~ some leisure upon my hands; and to say the truth, I have not much to 
do here. This will, I hope, convince you, that greatness i is not wholly — 


confined to. antiquity. You will think me, perhaps, — tedious; but I 


could have been more prolix on a ae so copious.—Farewell, my 
dear Leonard.” ; 


Constance, May 20. 


The news of these barbarous arta evant apie reached | Bohemia, 
where it threw the whole kingdom into confusion, one a 1 civil wane 
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_-kindled from the ashes of the martyrs. As to Winceslaus, the king, 
~ he was seldom sober, and paid no regard to the condition of his sub- 
| jects. The nobility were divided into factions; some zealous tore. 

sent the: insults that had been offered to the nation by the proceedings) — 
at Constance, and to repel the forces that had been introduced intothe 
kingdom by the authority of the pope, with a view to the suppression | 

of heresy in Bohemia, and to compel that fierce nation to establish 

uniformity in religion. Sigismund, the emperor, had many respectable 

qualities; but he had lent himself wholly to the papacy at the council, 

and in consequence of the disgust which his conduct had excited, the 

Bohemians revolted, and under the banners of a very intrepid leader, 

John Ziska, defended their opinions not only with arguments but with 

\° arms also. ~ At first the populace were only a harmless, inquisitive, sta- 

~ ring multitude ; but as the Catholic priests proceeded. to publishin the 

) © churches, bulls from the pope, exhorting all kings, princes, dukes, lords, 
citizens, and others, to take up arms agaiust heresy, conjuring themby — 
the wounds of Christ, to extirpate heretics,and promising the forgive- We. 
ness of all sins to any person who should kill a Bohemian heretic, the = 
people seceded in great multitudes, retired to the distance of about five ‘es 

miles from Prague, where they held meetings for public worship, elec- aan 
ted their own teachers, and had the Lord’s supper administered tothem =~ 

at three hundred tables, formed by laying boards upon casks, the num- e 

ber of communicants amounting to forty thousand. ’ Ze 

Their leader, Joun Ziska, was of a noble family, brought up at 

court, and in high reputation for wisdom, courage, the love of his coun- 
try, and the fear of God. Fugitives daily resorted to him from all 
patiffand put themselves under his protection.. At one time four hun- — 

dred poor men, who had lived in the mountains for the sake of enjoy- 

. ing religious liberty, came down to Prague, with their wivesand chil- 
dren, and ranged themselves under the banners of Ziska. » It ishighly _ 
probable that these were Waldenses, the descendants of those who had — 
settled in remote parts of the kingdom more than two hundred and . 
fifty years before. Freedom from the Austrian yoke, deliverance from 4 : 

' the tyranny of Kome, and the full enjoyment of civil and religious liz 

- berty, were the objects for which Ziska avowedly contended, and his ar- 

my presently consisted of forty thousand men. it 

A§neas Sylvius, who afterwards ascended the pontifical chair under 
the title of Pius II. had travelled over the whole empire; and by him 

- we are informed that the churches and religious housesin Bohemia were _ 

more numerous, more spacious, more elegant and sumptuous, thanin 

: any other part of Europe;.and that the images in public places, and Bs. 

a" _ the habits of the priests, were covered with jewels and precious stones. _ sie 

i amenced his work of reform with attacking these. Hede- _ We 

“ e images, discharged the monks, who, he said, were only fat- 
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- the time of his death, which happened in 1424, He encamped his fol- 
~ lowers on a rocky mountain about ten m iles from Prague, which he 


~~ soon after fortified with a wall, and within tha the people built houses. 
com al he called Tabor (after mount Tabor in the holy land) 

oe followers obtained the name of Taborites. 
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rations, was converted into a drum, which was long the symbol of vic- 
tory to his followers. Procopius, a Catholic priest, converted by the 


~ be made of his skin; and what is equally extraordinary, his orders were 


to caves and mountains. Uniting the military with the sacerdotal 


-charist, the deprivation of which had been a principal source of com- 
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_ When Ziska/found himself dying he gave orders that a drum should. 


faithfully obeyed, Ziska’s skin, after undergoing the necessary prepa- 


“writings of one of the disciples of Huss, revived the spirits of the Bohe- 
‘mian brethren, many of whom after the death of Ziska, had retreated 


character, this champion supported the cause of his party with great _ 
courage and bravery, but fell ina battle with the Catholics. Yet so | 
terrible had the name of the Hussites become to the emperor Sigis- — 
mund, that, despairing to reduce them by the power of his arms, he en- 
tered into a compromise, allowing them the use of the cup in the eu- 


plaint; together with a general amnesty, and a confirmation of their 
privileges. But verbal and even written promises are easily retracted, 
where there exists no power of enforcing their accomplishment; and a 
right avails nothing without aremedy. The dispersed brethren ceased | 
to be formidable. Sigismund renewed his tyranny. His immediate | 


- suecessors on the imperial throne were, like himself, zealous Catholics, 


d the friends and followers of Huss continued to be the subjects of | 


frequent persecution till the times of Luther. 5 


- Crantz, in his history of the Bohemian brethren, informs us, that af- 
ter the death of Ziska, his followers divided themselves again, accor- 
ding to the diversity of their opinions and views into Calixtines, Tabor- 
ites, and Orphans; while, such as, with a distinguished zeal, urged an 
entire reformation were termed Zealots. In times of distress, howev- 
er, they all united against their common enemy; and the latter unable 
to carry the point against them, granted to their deputies, at the coun- 


cil of Basil, in 1433, the terms contained in the following four articles, | 


which goes by the name of The Bohemian Compactata, or terms of | 
agreement. 1. That the word of God shall be freely preached by | 
able ministers, according to the Holy Scriptures, without any human | 
invention. 2. That the Lord’s supper shall be administered unto all 
in both kinds, and divine worship performed in the mother tongue. 3, 
That opensins shall be openly punished, according to the law of Gods 
without respect to persons. 4. That the clergy shall exercise no 
wordly dominion, but confine themselves to preaching the gospel.* 

_ But notwithstanding these concessions, it appears evident that mat- | 


- ‘ters remained in a very unsettled state among the Bohemians about | 


the middle of ihe century. The leading person in ecclesiastical af. | 


fairs was Rokyzan, archbishop of Prague, a man of no principle what+ 


ever. The contentions of parties ran high; and this metropolitan, | 


wearied with perpetual applications for reformation, which he found it | 
quite impracticable to carry into effect, at length advised such as were | 
dissatisfied with the existing order of things to retire to the lordship of Lis | 
titz, between Silesia and Moravia, about twenty miles from Prague;—a | 
place which had been laid waste by the ravages. of war, where they 
might establish their own regulations respecting divine worship, choose 
their own ministers, and introduce their own discipline and order, ae: 
| © Crautes History, pels 
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\' dulgence, he had little expectation that they would be able to carry 
|}. the project into effect; it was merely an alternative which relieved 
| himfrom a momentary embarrassment, and probably that was all he 
. was concerned about; but if so, he found himself disappointed. Three 
years had not elapsed ere their numbers were considerable; pious per- 
sons flocked to them, not only from different parts of Bohemia, but 
even from every distant quarter of the whole empire; and churches 
were gathered every where throughout Bohemia and Moravia. Many 
of the ancient Waldenses, who had been lurking about in dens and- 
eaves of the earth, as well as upon the tops of mountains, now came gi 
forward with alacrity, and joining themselves to the “ United Breth- — = 
ren,” became eminently serviceable to the newly-formed societies, Guteiate 
“consequence of their more advanced state of religious knowledge-and 
experience. Many of the new converts renounced the baptism of in- 
~ fants, and were baptized by the pastors before they received them into 
+ ehurch communion.{ 
. The archbishop had not foreseen the consequences of settling these 
eople on the crown Jands. The multiplication of their numbers, and ~ 
their growing infiuente, soon drew upon them the attention, and exci- - 
_ ted the rancour of the Catholic party. A clamour against himen- — 
sued; and the Waldenses, Picards, and other opprobrious names, by > 


which they were stigmatized, became too numerous and too scandalous 
for an archbishop to patronize; he therefore found it necessary to treat 
them with indifference and keep them ata distance. Scarcely had 


three years transpired from the establishment of the society of “The = 
' United Brethren,” when a terrible persecution arose against them in — 
_ Bohemia and Moravia, and they were called to prove “what manner 
of spirit they were of.” They were declared by the state unworthy 
of the common rights of subjects; and,in the depth of winter expelled 
rom their houses in towns and villages, with the forfeiture of all their 
ods, Even the sick were cast into the open fields, where numbers 


oe ia! i _ * Crantz’s History, part ii. p.23. ini a “Un fe w+ 
sENIt Synopsis Hist. Persecutionem Eccles. Bohem. cap. 18. and C AMERARIVS 


de ecclesiis fratrum narratio, p. 87. ' a oe 2 
re _ “I stheec rebaptisatio, jam dictis tot causis usurpata et introducta a nostris, duravit oe 
~ in ecclesia nostra ad hac usque tempora.” Apologia vere doctrine eorum quivulgo — 

il PRR er oR Waldenses et Picardi. D.G.M. Brandebar, Anno 1532. Par, iv.-de ~ ag 
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perished through cold and hanger. They threw them into prisons, 
with a view to extort from them, by means of the severity of their suf- 
ferings, a confession of seditious designs, and an impeachment of their 


| 
| 


= 


accomplices: and when nothing could be extorted from them, they | 
were maimed in their hands and feet, inhumanly dragged at the tails of | 


horses and carts, and quartered or burnt alive.. During this persecu- 
tion, those who had it in their power to do so, retired into the woods, 
_ fortresses, and caves of the earth, where they held their religious assem- 


plies, elected their own teachers, and endeavoured to strengthen and — 


edify one another. The parent society of Lititz, being less molested 
than those in other places, did not cease tosend messengers and Ietters 
to their persecuted brethren, with the view of strengthening their faith 
and exhorting them to patience. In process of time the storm subsided, 
though not until nearly every society of the Brethren in Bohemia was 
scattered or dispersed, and both the king and archbishop were removed 
from the stage of life. 

_ Uladislaus, prince of Poland, was now elected to the crown of Bo- 
hemia, and being a mild and tolerant prince, little inclined to perseeu- 
tion, the exiled brethren returned to their own homes, and resumed. 
their occupations. Under this amiable monarch they cultivated their 


lands, applied themselves to literature, and for some years enjoyed 


. 
ps in Moravia, where at first they printed nothing but Bohemian Bibles. ; 


_ Although the King of Bohemia was extremely anxious to preserve. | 
_ peace and harmony among his subjects, whether Catholics, Calixtines, | 


prosperity as well as peace. According to the testimony of one of 
their bitter enemies, “ [hey took such deep root, and extended their 
branches so far and wide, that it was impossible to extirpate them.” 
In the year 1500, there were two hundred congregations of the United 
Brethren in Bohemia and Moravia. Many counts, barons, and noble- 
men joined their churches, who built them meeting houses in their 
cities and villages. They got the Bible translated into the Bohemian 
tongue, and printed at Venice; when that edition was disposed of, they 
_» got. two more printed at Nuremburg, and finding the demand for the 
_ Holy Scriptures continuing to increase, they established a printing of- 
fice at Prague, another at Bunzlaus in Bohemia, anda third at Kralitz 


or the United Brethren, he found it no easy task to accomplish his 
wishes in that respect. “Every morning when he rose,” says a late 
_ writer, “and every evening when he retired to rest, he put up this pe- 
_ tition to God, ‘Give peace in my time,O Lord? A prayer worthy 


~ of aking, but Uladislaus did not know that to attain the object of his 


prayer he ought to discharge his chaplains. The clergy were per- 


etually teazing him for an edict against heretics, and poisoning his. 


mind with false representations of their sentiments and conduct; and 
they, at length, succeeded in obtaining a severe edict against them. 
‘The Brethren immediately drew up an Apology, which they presented 
to the kings and he, with his usual lenity, ordered his clergy to con- 
verse with the Picards, and endeavour to reclaim them by reason; 
but by all means to maintain peace among themselves. An order was 
consequently issued, requiring the principal ministers of the Brethren 
in Prague to hold a.conference on an appointed day, with some of the 


Catholic clergy; but early on the morning of that day, Martin Poczate- 
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| 
clus, the principal enemy of the Brethren, died suddenly, and the con- 
| ference was postponed. 


' _As the king was understood to be tolerant in his principles, the Breth- 
ren thought that a confession of their faith might probably produce 
- some good, and they accordingly drew one up and sent it to his majesty, 
} who wasthen in Hungary. It did not, however, answer the end at 
court; for the Catholic bishops had recourse to a stratagem, which un- 
r happily succeeded to their wishes. ‘The king was passionately fond of 
his queen, who was at this time in an advanced state of pregnancy; 
and the bishops and prelates having a great ascendancy over the queen, 
they therefore most humbly and earnestly entreated her to obtain from 
the king an edict to suppress the Picards; for they assured themselves, 
_ that at such a time he would not deny her majesty any request, or occa- 
sion her a moment’s pain. The king one day entering her apartment, 
the queen mildly asked the favour. The monarch looked sad and sor- 
rowful, but remained silent. Bossack, an Hungarian bishop, began in- 


and signed. The moment, however, that the humane monarch had 
put his name to the instrument, he quitted the room, retired to his clo- 
set, fellon his knees, burst into tears, and besought the Almighty to for- 
give him, and to frustrate the sanguinary purposes of these bishops 


force of law, so jealous were the Bohemians of their liberties; and it 
took four years to bring them to consent to a statute which prohibited 
the “United Brethren” from holding any religious assemblies, public or 
_ private; commanded that their meeting houses should all be shut up; 
_ that they should not be allowed either to preach or print; and that 


within a given time they should all hold religious communion with 


either the Calixtines or the Catholics. 


Although the Catholic party had so far succeeded as to obtain this. 


persecuting edict, they did not immediately reap from it all the happy 
fruits that they expected. ‘The Bohemians were a bold and intrepid 
race of men, and not easily daunted. ‘The king, and wiser part of the 
magistrates, did not go heartily into the clerical measures of depopula- 
tion and destruction; and though: the dominant party were so strong 
that the king durst not openly protect the Brethren, he was obliged to 
wink at the cruel use that was made of this persecuting statute by some 
bigoted magistrates; but, upon the whole, the pacific inclination of 
the court was generally understood, and people acted accordingly. 
Some emigrated; others retired and worshipped God as formerly, in. 
remote places and in small companies; some ran all risks, and many 
fell into the hands of their enemies and were punished. A Bohemian 


stantly to write in the king’s presence; and the edict was soon prepared . 


against innocent men. At first the States would not allow this edict the 


= 


nobleman caught six poor men at their devotions, in a small village; 


he accordingly-had them taken up and brought before the parish priest 
to be examined. The latter asked but one question, namely, whether 
they would submit to him as a shepherd of souls? They>answered to 
this, that “Christ was the shepherd of their souls”—upon which they 
were convicted on the statute against heresy, made in the {venta 
year of their sovereign lord the king, and instantly committed to the 
~ flames... This is a fair specimen of their proceedings, and it is needless 
> 


IR 


to enlarge or multiply instances. 
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In this manner the affairs of the Brethren proceeded, until Luther 
began the reformation in Germany; at which time, it would appear, 
that a continued series of persecutions had wasted the churches, and 
nearly exhausted the survivors of their fortitude and patience; inso- 
much that the Brethren appear to have been meditating a compromise 
with the Catholic church, under certain modifications; and actually 
wrote to Luther for his advice on the subject, in the year 1522. Slei- 
dan has furnished us with the substance of the letter which Luther re- 
turned in reply, and it is of sufficient interest to merit insertion. 
_ He informs them that the name of Bohemians had been some time 
very odious unto him, so long ashe had been ignorant that the pope 
was antichrist: but that now, since God had restored the light of the 
gospel to the world, he was of a far different opinion, and had declared 
as much in his books; so that at present the pope and his party were 
more incensed against him than against them; that his adversaries had 
many times given it out that he had removed into Bohemia, which he 
oftentimes wished to have done; but that Jest they should have as- 
persed his progress, and called ita flight, he had altered his resolution. 
That, as matters now stood, there were great hopes that the Germans 
and Bohemians might profess the doctrine of the gospel, and the same 
_ religion; that it was not without reason that many were grieved to see 
them so divided into sects among themselves; but that, should they again 
make defection to popery, sects would not only not be removed, but 
even be increased and more diffused, for that sects abounded no where 
more than among the Romanists; and that the Franciscans alone were 
an instance of this, whoin many things differed among themselves, and 
yet all lived under the patronage and protection of the church of Rome. 
That his kingdom was, in some manner, maintained and supported by 
the dissensions of men; which was the reason also that made him set 
_ princes together by the ears, and afford continual matter of quarrelling 
_and contention; that, therefore, they should have special care, lest, 
whilst they endeavour to crush those smaller sects, they fell not into 
far greater, such as the popish, which were altogether incurable, and 
from which Germany had lately been delivered. That there was no 


better way of removing inconveniences than for the pastors of the 


churches to preach the pure word of God in sincerity. That if they 
could not retain the weak and giddy people in their duty, and hinder 


eh their desertion, they should at least endeavour to make them steadfast 
- inreceiving the Lord’s supper in both kinds, and in preserving a'vene- 
ration for the memory of John Huss ahd Jerome of Prague; for that the 


- pope would labour chiefly to deprive them of these two things; where- 
_ fore, if any of them should relent and give up both to the tyrant, it would 
be illdone of them. But that though all Bohemia should apostatize, 
yet he would celebrate and commend the doctrine of Huss to all poster- 
ity." That, therefore, he prayed and exhorted them to persevere in that 
way which they had hitherto defended with the loss of much blood, 
and with the highest resolution, and not casta reproach upon the flour- 
ishing gospel by their defection. That although all things were not 


- established among them, as they ought to be,~yet God would not be. 


a 


wanting, in time, to raise up some one servants of his, who would 
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reform what was amiss, provided they continued constant, and utterly 


” rejected the uncleanness and impiety of the Romish papacy.* 


_ Mr. Robinson thus recapitulates the history of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren. ‘ 
“Authentic records in France assure us, that.a people of a certain 
description were driven from thence in the twelfth century. Bohemian 
-recordsof equal authenticity inform us, that some of the same descrip- 
tion arrived in Bohemia at the same time, and settled near'a hundred 
miles from Prague, at Saltz and Laun, on the river Eger, just on the 
borders of the kingdom. Almost 200 years after, another undoubted 
record of the same country mentions a people of the same description, 
some as burnt at Prague, and others as inhabiting the horders of the 
kingdom; and 150 years after that, we find a people of the same de- 
scription settled-by connivance in the metropolis, and in several other 
parts of the kingdom. About one hundred and twenty years lower, 
we find a people in the same country living under the protection of 
law onthe estate of Prince Lichtenstein exactly like all the former, 
and about thirty or forty thousand in number. The religious charac- 


ter of this people is so very different from that of all others, that the _ 


likeness is not easily mistaken. ‘They had no priests, but taught one 
another. They had no private property, for they beld all things joint- 
ly. . They executed no offices, and neither exacted nor took oaths. 
They bore no arms, and rather chose to suffer than resist wrong. They 


nd unruffled with the dispu $ ae i, 


their fellow creatures.”t 1 . ae 
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CHAPTER VI, 


THE HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES CONTINUED, FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FOURTEENTH TO THE CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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SECTION &. 


The History of the Waldenses, from the middle of the fourteenth, to ie 
- of the fifteenth Century. A. D. 1350—1500. 


* IT has been pertinently remarked by a late writer, that in veg 
the history of every country, there are certain periods at which the 
mind naturally pauses, to meditate upon and consider them, with refer- 
ence, not only to their immediate effects, but to their more remote con- 
~ sequences.* This remark is as applicable to the history of the chris- 
tian church, as it is to that of any particular country. I have endea- 
voured to ¢ conduct the reader through the mazes and labyrinths of that 
story, during a period of nearly fourteen hundred years, in which 
tim we have traversed a dreary wilderness, through a dark and _be- 
nighted season, until we are at length brought to approach the confines 
of light—the morning of the Reformation. In entering upon the last 
chapter of this book, it may be no unprofitable employ, therefore, for us 
, to pause, and take a review of the existing state of Europe, at this inte- 
| ng period, in reference to the great concern of religion. The pic- 
e, indeed, has been already sketched by an able artist, and probably 
annot do better than present it to the reader. 
o@The state of religion at this time was truly deplorable. Ecclesi- 
-astical government, instead of that evangelical simplicity and fraternal 
freedom ‘which Jesus Christ and his apostles had taught, was now be- 
come a spiritual domination under the form of a temporal empire. An 
. innumerable multitude of dignities, titles, rights, honours, privileges, 
3 and | Pie inences belonged to it, and were all dependent on a sovereign 
- priest, ho, being an absolute mhotiarch, required every thought to bein 
subjection to him. The chief ministers of religion were actually bes 
come temporal princes; and the high-priest, being absolute sovereign 
f the ecclesiastical state, had his court and his council, his ambassa- 
dors tot negotiate, and his armies to murder—his flock. The clergy had 
ac uired immense wealth ; and, as their chief study was either to col- 
ct and to augment their revenues, or to prevent the alicnation of their 
: tes, they had constituted numberless spiritual corporations, with 
powers, rights, s statutes, privileges, and officers. The functions of the 
ministry were generally neglected, and, of consequence, gross ignorance | 
prevailed. All ranks of men were extremely depraved in their morals, 
_and the pope’s penitentiary had published the price of every crime 
as it was rated in the tax-book of the Roman chancery. Marriages, - 
which reason and scripture allowed, the Pope prohibited, and for mo- 
ney, dispensed with those which both forbad. Church-benefices were 
sold to children, and to laymen, who then let them to under tenants, 
none of whom performed the duty for which the profits were paid: but. 
all having obtained them by simony, spent their lives in Searing. + the 
.*Fox’s Hist. of J ames a ac et p. 5. 
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him, he suspended all religious worship in their dominions; published 

dalse and abusive libels, called bulls, which operated as laws, to injure oe 

theif persons; discharged their subjeem from obedience; and. gave sabe 
them. He claimed an infallibil- 


“Religion itself was made to consist of iP perforiannghe .. 


ings, vestments, and various ornaments, beguiled the hee ne ‘= 
pause which was produced by that sudden attack whicha multitude of 
objects made on the senses, on entering a spacious decorated | 
was enthusiastically taken for devotion. Blind obedience was firs 
lowed by courtesy, and then established by law. Public wor 
performed in an unknown tongue, and the sacrament | 
the body and blood of Chrisi. » The ¢ of the ceremonial pr 
ed in the people a notion that the pei of it wast ractice 
of piety, and religion degene i ross superstition. Vice, un- 
controlled by reason ors d a pagan vigour, and cor 
es; superstition atoned for t 
building and endowing religious houses, and by bestowing don 
the church. Human merit was introduced, saints were invo 


cruel casuistry, consisting of a body of dangerous and 
rality; false miracles and midnight visions; spurious books and paltry 


ic 3; oaths, dungeons, inquisitions, and crusades. The whole 
denominated THE HOLY CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH; and | 
the charge of Jesus Christ.”* The 

to the history of the Waldenses. Si 
_ About the year 1400, a violent outrage _was co 


Wa habited the valley of Pragela, in Piedmont 
Ca ic that neighb d. The 
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seems to have been of the most furious kind, was made towards the 
end of the month of December, when the mountains were covered with 
snow, and thereby rendered so diflicult of access, that the peaceable 
_ inhabitants of the vallies were wholly unapprized that any such at- 
tempt was meditated; and the persecutors were in actual possession of 
their caves, ere the former seem to have been apprized of any hostile 
designs against.them. In this pitiable plight they had recourse to thes 
only alternative which remained for saving their lives—they fled to one 
‘of the highest mountains of the Alps, with their wives and children, 
the unhappy mothers carrying the cradle in one hand, and in the other 
leading such of their offspring as were able to walk. Their inhuman 
invaders, whose feet were swift to shed blood, pursued them in their 
flight, until night came on, and slew great numbers of them, before 
they could reach the mountains. Those that escaped were, however, 
reserved to experience a fate not more enviable. Overtaken by the 
shades of night, they wandered up and down the mountains, covered 
with snow, destitute of the means of shelter from the inclemencies of 
the weather, or of supporting themselves under it by any of the com- 
forts which providence has destined for that purpose; benumbed with 
cold, they fell an easy prey to tle severity of the climate; and when 
the night had passed away, there were found in their cradles, or lying 
upon the snow, fourscore of their infants, deprived of life, many of the 
mothers also lying dead by their sides, and others just upon the point 
of expiring. During the night, their enemies were busily employed 
in plundering their houses of every thing that was valuable, which they 
conveyed away to Susa. A poor woman, belonging to the Waldenses, 
named Margaret Athode, was next morning found hanging upona tree! 
This seems to have been the first general attack that was made by 
the Catholics on the Waldenses of Piedmont; for though the former 
had repeatedly availed themselves of the edicts of emperors, the bulls 
of the popes, and the promptitude of inquisitorial zeal, to disturb their 
peace, and put many of them to death, during the three preceding 
centuries, yet such had been the protection afforded them by the dukes 
“of Savoy, that the rage of their adversaries was happily restricted to 
_ the occasional apprehension of a few solitary heretics, for whose good 
they never failed to light up the fires as often as opportunity was af- 
forded them. But the outrageous attack that was now made upon 

___ them was a novelty, and it made a lasting impression on their minds. 

A ae experienced nothing like it, say their own historians, either 
their own time or that of their forefathers; and for more than a cen- 
afterwards, they were wont to speak of it as of a dreadful scene, 

ich was still present to their view; and from generation to genera- 
tion, they continued to relate, with deep impressions of horror, that 
sudden surprise, which had occasioned so much affliction and calamity 
eer amo them.* » aoe eae, ee” 

—— From that period, until about the year 1487, the Waldenses of Pied- ‘ 
mont appear to have remained, in a great measure, unmolested in the 
profession of their religion. But scenes of far more extensive cruelty 
were awaiting them, as will hereafter be shewn; it is, however, neces- 


*Vigneaux’s Memoirs of the Waldenses—Perrin’s Hist. des Vaudois, b. ii. ch. iii.— 
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and troubled them by divers unjust and niece to the injury not x 
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sary for us first to take a view of the proceedings against their breth- 


‘ren in other quarters. 


The persecution which had so furiously raged against them in 
France, .during the earlier part of the thirteenth century, as detailed — 
in a former section, and which may be said to have deluged the earth 
with their blood, had not wholly succeeded in extirpating the Walden- — 
ses from that country. The vallies of Fraissiniere, Argentiere, and= - 
Loyse,* seem to have abounded with them in the year 1460, at which ve 
time a Franciscan monk, armed with inquisitorial authority by the 
archbishop of Ambrun, was sent’ on a mission of persecution, and to 
drive them from the neighbourhood. Such was the ardour with which 
this zealot proceeded in his measures, that scarcely any persons in 
those vallies escaped being apprehended either as heretics or as their 
abettors. Those of them who were not of the profession of the Wal- 
denses, had recourse to the king of France, Louis XI. beseeching him 
to interfere, and, by his‘authority, put astop to the course of such per- = 
secutions. The monarch listened to their application, and issued his 
royal letters, in which he pointedly condemns the conduct of the in-— 
quisitors, who by measures the most vexatious, had molested the per- = 
sons, and possessed themselves of the property of innocent subjects, 
whom they had, with that intent, falsely accused of heresy, and an- 
noyed with process upon process, both in the parliament of Dauphiny, 
and of several other countries. , = 

Perrin has preserved a copy of these royal letters, in his: History of 
the Waldenses; and they are entitled to regard from the disclosure 
which they, make of the scandalous procedure of those agents of the 
court of Rome. A short extract will shew the complexion of the 
whole. Thus his majesty proceeds: gen. whereas, in order to obtain 
the confiscation of the goods of those whom they charge with the said ‘ 
crime [of heresy] several of the judges, and even of the inquisitors of ~~ 
the faith—are continuing to send out processes against several poor peo- . 
ple, without any just or reasonable cause; and have put some upon the rack, 
calling hate eon without any previous informations lodged against, 


ave condemned them for crimes of which they were not 
guilty, as hath afterwards been discovered; while from others they a 
have exacted large sums of money to obtain their liberty, andimolestla * * 
only of the said supplicants, but also of us and the whole republic of : 
our country of Dauphiny, &c. &c.—the king, therefore, puts as op to. 1 
P 
: 
, 
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such disgraceful proceedings; orders that all suits commenced again st 


such persons as can give proof of their innocence be dismissed, and that 
restitution be made for any injury they may have sustained.”’t 

But the zeal or avarice of the archbishop of Ambrun, and his inquis- 
itorial colleagues, was so far from being damped by his majesty’s let- % 
ters, that they proceeded with more energy than ever. They dex- _ 
trously contrived to convert a certain clause of the letters into an aue 
thority for their cruel proceedings, and found in it an entire justifica- 
tion of all their conduct; in consequence of which they resisted every 
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The reader should not forget the pleasing picture which Thuanus has sketched of 


nhabit nts of these vallies, and which has been already quoted. j 
ee ee. +Perrin’s History, b. ii. ch. iii. } 
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yy this munarch and by his suecessor, Charles VIII. they never 
iar: eee 
ocent VIII. was raised to the pontifical chair in the year 1414, 


ceeds: “Our hearty desires tend chiefly to this, that as touching those, 
for the gaining of whom to the church, the supreme Maker of all things 
was pleased to undergo human infirmities, we, to whom he hath com- 
mitted the care and government of his flock, may, with all watchful 
industry; endeavour to withdraw them from the precipices of error, 
that, providing for their salvation, as it shall please God to favour us 
with grace, we may continually labour that the Catholic faith may, in 
our times, be propagated, and the evil of heresy. be rooted out from the 
borders of the faithful.” After this precious specimen of dissimula- 
tion, his holiness condescends to be a little more explicit. “We have 
heard,” says he, “and it is come to our knowledge, not without much 
displeasure, that certain sons of iniquity, followers of that abominable 

and pernicious sect of malignant men, called the Poor of Lyons, or 
Waldenses, who have long ago endeavoured in Piedmont and other 
places, to ensnare the sheep belonging to God, to the perdition of their 
souls, having damnably risen up, under a feigned pretence of holiness 

|. being given up toa reprobate sense, and made to err greatly from 
the way of truth—committing things contrary to the orthodox faith, of 
fensive to the eyes of the Divine Majesty, and which occasion a great 
hazard of souls,” &c. &c. “We, therefore, having determined to use 

_ all ourendeavours, and to employ all our care, as we are bound by 
ye the duty of our pastoral charge, to root up and extirpate such a detest- 

, able seet—that the hearts of believers may not be damnably perverted 


ie from the Catholic church—have thought good to constitute you, at 
* this time, for the cause of God and the faith, the Nuncio Commis- 
__ sioner of us and of the apostolic see, within the dominions of our: be- 
' Yoved son Charles, Duke of Savoy—to the end that you should induce 
the followers of the most wicked sect of the Waldenses, and all others 
~ polluted with heretical pravity—to abjure their errors, &c. And, call- 


ing to your assistance all archbishops and bishops, seated in the said 


ie 


duchy [of Savey,] whom the Most High hath called to share with usin 
our cares—with the inquisitor, the ordinaries of the place, their viears, 
&c.—you proceed to the execution thereof against the aforenamed ° 
. Waldenses, and all other heretics whatever, to rise up in arms against 
them, and by a joint communication of processes to tread them under 
_foot as venomous adders; diligently providing that the people commit- 
ted to their charge do. persevere in the profession of the true faith— 
bending all your endeavours, and bestowing all your care towards so 
fie : - 


ny 
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holy and so necessary an extermination of the same heretics.” In this 
style the pontiff proceeds through several succeeding pages, giving di- | 
rections for raising an army of crusaders, appointing generals and 
officers to command it—issuing instructions how to seize the effects of - 
-all heretics, and dispose of the booty, &c. &c. and at length he thus 
closes the address to Albert. “Thou, therefore, beloved son, taking 
upon thee with a devout mind the burden of so meritorious a work, 
shew thyself, in the execution thereof, so careful in word and deed, and 
so diligent and studious, that the much wished-for fruits may, through 
the grace of God, redound unto thee from thy labours, and that thou 
mayest not only obtain the crown of glory which is bestowed as a re- 
ward on those that prosecute pious causes, but that thou mayest also 
ensure the approbation of us and of the apostolic see.”*—Given at 
Rome, at St. Peters, 27th Apr. 1487,and the third of our Bopaee os : 
, Pes ernie 
Albert. was no sooner vested with his high commission, than he pro- 
ceeded to the south of France, where he called to his aid the king’s 
lieutenant in the province of Dauphiny, who lost no time in levying 


troops for his service, at the head of which he himself marched, asdirec- 


ted by Albert in the valley of Loyse. The inhabitants, apprised of their 
approach, fled into their caves at the tops of the mountains, carrying 
with them their children, and whatever valuables they had, as well as 
what was thought necessary for their suppor a nourishment. The 
lieutenant finding the inhabitants all fled, and that vot an individual ap- 
peared with whom he could converse, at length discovered their re- 
treats, and causing quantities of wood to be placed at their entrances, 
ordered it to be set on fire. The consequence was, that four hundred — 
children were suffocated in their cradles, or in the arms of their dead 
mothers, while multitudes, to avoid dying by suffocation, or being burnt 
to death, precipitated themselves headlong from their caverns upon the 


ey 


rocks below, where they were dashed in pieces; or if any escaped =~ 


death by the fall, they were immediately slaughtered by the brutal sol- 
diery. “It is held as unquestionably true,” says Perrin, “among the 
Waldenses dwelling in the adjacent vallies, that more than three thou- 
sand persons, men and women, belonging to the valley of Loyse, per-_ 
ished onthis occasion. And, indeed, they were wholly exterminated, 
for that valley was afterwards peopled with new inhabitants, not one — 
family of the Waldenses having subsequently resided in it; which 
proves beyond dispute, that all the inhabitants, and of both sexes, died _ 
at that time.” : %, pa 

Having completed their work of extermination in the valley of Loyse,__ 
they next proceeded to that of Fraissiniere; but Albert’s presence ant 
that of the army being found necessary in another quarter, he appointed 
as his subsitute in these vallies a Franciscan monk, who, in the year 
1489, began to exhibit fresh informations against the inhabitants of 
Fraissiniere. He cited them to appear before him at Ambrun; but, 
disregarding this citation, they were first excommunicated, then ana->_ 
thematized, and then condemned as contumacious heretics, to be deliv- 
ered over to the secular power, and their goods confiscated. A counsel- 
lor, of the name of Ponce, attended on this occasion in behalf of the par- 

i; Morland’s Churches of Piedmont, p. 196-206, + Perrin’s Hist. b. ii. ch. iii. 
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liament of Dauphiny, the object of which was supposed to be that of 
precluding any appeal being made from this mixt judgment. The sen- 
tence was pronounced in the great church of Ambrun, and afterwards 
fixed upon the door of the church—to which were appended thirty-two 


articles of the faith of the Waldenses, chiefly relating to the mass, pur- . 


gatory, the invocation of saints, pilgrimages, the observance of feasts, 

the distinction of meats on certain days, &c. on all which. subjects 
they were regarded as heretical. To these, indeed, were added some 
detestable charges, concerning incest and uncleanness, but which, as 
they never had the semblance of probability to support, or even ren- 
der them plausible, I deem it unnecessary to particularize. 

The persecution which ensued, is said to have been extremely se- 
vere. For the Waldenses being condemned as heretics by the inquisi- 
tor, Ponce, the counsellor, and Oronce, the judge, committed them to 
to the flames, as fast as they were apprehended, without permitting them 
to make any appeal. The number of sufferers was also considerably 
augmented on another ground; for whoever presumed to intercede in 
their behalf, though it were the child for the parent, or the parent for 
the child, he was instantly committed to prison, and himself prosecu- 
ted asa favourer of heretics.* 

While these merciless proceedings were going on against the Wal- 
denses in France, Albert de Capitaneis bad advanced in the year 1488, 
at the head of eighteen thousand soldiers, against the vallies of Pied- 
mont. The invading army was also joined by many of the Piedmon- 
tese Catholics, who hastened to it from all parts, allured by the spe- 
cious promise of obtaining the remission of their sins, and the hopes of 
sharing in the sweets of plunder. The more effectually to get posses- 
sion of the country, the enemy’s forces were divided into detachments 
and marched in different directions against Angrogne, Lucerne, la Pe- 
rouse, St. Martin, Praviglerm, and Violet, whichis in the marquisate of 

Saluces; thus, at it were, encompassing the whole of the vallies. They 
also raised troops in Dauphiny, to overrun the valley of Pragela. But 
the Waldenses, armed with wooden targets and cross bows, availing 
themselves of the advantages of their situation, every where defended 
the passes of the mountains, and repulsed their invaders—* the wo- 
men and children on their knees, during the conflict, entreating the 

' Lord to protect his people.” 

.When information of this affair was brought to the Duke of Savoy, 

his heart was touched with compassion towards his subjects. He was 


~ convinced they had always been a loyal and obedient people, and he 


candidly distinguished between the resistance which, on this occasion, 
“his subjects had made, and a spirit of sedition and turbulence. ‘They 
sent a deputation to wait upon kim, and explain the motives of their 
conduct; at the same time offering an apology for whatever might seem 
improper. The prince accepted their apology and forgave them what 
was past. But having been informed that their young children were 
born with black throats—that they were hairy and had four rows of 
teeth, with only one eye, and that placed in the middle of their fore- 
head, he commanded some of them to be brought before him to Pig- 
-nerol, where, being satisfied by ocular demonstration, that the Walden- 
* Perrin’s History, b. ii. ch, iii. 


: srcr.1.] The Walden es defeat their adversaries. 323 
| ses were not monsters, he blamed himself for being so easily imposed 
| upon by the clergy of the Catholic church, as to credit such idle re- 
| ports; and at the same time, declared his determination to protect 
them henceforward inthe undisturbed possession of those privileges 


' which had been allowed their ancestors, and which the rest of his sub- 

|| jects in Piedmont still enjoyed.* a: 

i But though this declaration sufficiently manifested the kind inten- 

| tions of the prince towards his subjects, he seems to have wanted the 

| power necessary for carrying them into effect. The inquisitors, who 

lay in ambush in a convent near Pignerol, issued their processes 

daily against the Waldenses, and as often as they could apprehend any 

of them, they were delivered over for punishment to the secular pow- 

er. In this way they continued to harass them in that quarter until the 

year 1532. And it appears from their history, that by these means # 
visible impression was made upon their public church-meetings. ‘The 

fear of the inquisitors had imperceptibly led them to study to avoid 
publicity; and in process of time they assembled for worship wholly in 
private. In the year last mentioned, however, they seem to have been 
sensibly struck: with the impropriety of this mode of procedure; for 
upon reviewing the existing state of matters among them, they came. 
to the determination no longer to conceal their meetings for worship, ~ 
but resolved that their elders should preach the Gospel openly and’ 
boldly, unawed by the apprehension of danger from their adversaries. 

The Duke of Savoy, instigated by the archbishop and the inquisi- 
tor of Turin, seems to have taken umbrage at this re-appearance in 
public of the Waldenses; for, on being told of it, he so far yielded to ‘ 
the solicitations of the clergy, as to dispatch one of his officers at the 
head of five hundred men, horse and foot, who, before the inhabitants 
were apprised, entered the vallies, pillaging, plundering, and laying 
waste whatever came in their way. The unsuspecting people were, at ; 
the time the army approached, industriously employed about the cuk 
tivation of theirlands. But recovering from the panic into which they 
had been thrown by this unexpected attack, they took courage, and 
every man quitting his plough and his agricultural pursuits, they flew * 
to the passes of their mountains, which they secured; and then arming | 
themselves with slings and stones, encountered their invaders so man- 
fully that they compelled them to flee, leaving their booty behind, and 
many of their men dead upon the field. ' . : 

When the news of this reached the Duke of Savoy, he remarked . 
that experience had sufficiently shewn it to be an improper plan to at-— 
tempt to reclaim and subdue the inhabitants of Piedmont by military 
force; the strength of their country, and their intimate acquaintance — 
with the defiles and passes of the mountains, giving them an infinite ad- 
vantage over their assailants; and, therefore, while the skin of one of | 
the Waldenses was to be purchased at the expense of the lives of a 
dozen of his other subjects, it was foolish to proceed in that way. He, 
consequently, declined employing his military force any more against 
them, and relinquished it to the inquisitors after heresy, to apprehend 
them two or three at a time, as they came in or went out of the val- 
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I believe I must here interrupt the narrative, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a short extract from that lively French writer, Monsieur Vol- 
taire, in which he furnishes us with an estimate of the character of the 
Waldenses in France, of whom we have been speaking. It is interest- 
ing to compare the opinions of different writers upon any particular 
subject; and the reader cannot be displeased at having the opportunity 
of seeing how nearly, on this topic, those of Voltaire,a man of no re- 
ligion, coincided with the sentiments of the liberal Sleiden, and the in- 
comparable Thuanus, to both of whom we have already had occasion 
to advert, and shall again in the sequel. 

“In the twelfth century,” says Voltaire, “there was one Peter 
Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, whose piety and errors are said to 
have given rise tothe Vaudois (Waldenses.) This man having retired 
with several poor people, whom he maintained, to the desert vallies 
betwixt Provence and Dauphine, acted both as their high-priest and 
father, instructing them in his doctrine, in which he differed very little 
from the Albigenses, or from Wickliff, ohn Huss, Luther, and Zuin- 
glius, in regard to several of the chief articles. These men lived a 
great while in obscurity, busied in the culture of barren lands, which, - 

with indefatigable industry, they rendered fit for corn and pasture: a 
proof of our being greatly to blame, if, through neglect, we suffer any 
part of France to be uncultivated. The neighbouring grounds were 
jet to them on leases; and they improved them by their labour, so as 
to maintain themselves, and to enrich their landlords, who never com- 
plained of their behaviour. In the space of 250 years, their number 
increased to near 18,000 who were dispersed in thirty small towns, 
a besides hamlets. All this wasthe fruit of their industry. There were 

no priests among them, no quarrels about religious worship, no law- 

suits; they determined their differences among themselves. None but 
‘those who repaired to the neighbouring cities knew that there existed 
any such thingsas mass or bishops. ‘They prayed to God in their own 
jargon;* and, being continually employed, they had the happiness to 
know no vice. This peaceful state they enjoyed for above 200 years, 
since the wars against the Albigenses, with which the nation had been 
_ wearied. When mankind have long rioted in cruelty, their fury abates 
and sinks into languorand indifference; as wesee constantly verified both 
in the case of individuals and whole nations. Such was the tranquillity 
which the Waldenses enjoyed, when the Reformers of Germany and 
‘Geneva came to hear that there were others of the same persuasion as 

themselves. Immediately they sent some of their ministers, a name 
given to the curates of the Protestant churches, to visit. them; and 
since then, the Waldenses are but too well known.”t So far Mons. 
Voltaire, whose narrative, considering the principles of the author, is 
as candid and correct as could be reasonably efoectele 

Of the number of persons who professed the faith of the Waldenses, 
both within and without the vallies of Piedmont, at the beginning of 


‘the sixteenth century—the period when Luther broke off from the, 


church of Rome, and began the reformation in Germany, it would be 


* What Mons. Voltaire means by this uncouth speech, is, that the Waldenses had 
no liturgy or forms of public prayer. ear 


+ Voltaire’s Universal History, vol. ii. p. 338, 12mo. Edit. Edin. 1782, i % 
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have seen enough in the prec ding | ages to satisfy hita the ie opin- 

ion which has so ourraithy prevailed auiolip wae the ee oe 

inction of the Christian profession, in its purity, at the time of, and for 

"preceding, the’ Lutheran reforniation, is altogether a poptilar 

error. There was a period, in the history of ‘ancient Israel, when 
idolatry and profaneness appeared to have so wholly duluged the land 

that the prophet Elijah was led to consider himself as a solitary wor- 

shipper of the true God, in the midst of the creation. Yet the Lord 

had reserved to himself seven thousand souls who had ‘not bowed the : 

knee to Baal, although unknown to the prophet. It appears from . 
what Voltaire has just remarked, and, indeed, an attentive reader of 

the works of Luther and his associates will easily perceive, that their 

minds laboured under a somewhat similar mistake as. to their own case, 

Tt was not without surprise they learnt, that there were numbers around 

them, in every country, opposed to the corruptions of the church of | 

Rome, and sighing in secret fora reform: It may also be added, that 

Protestants in every succeeding age have but too implicitly imbibed 

their error.* The blessed God hath never left himself without wit: 

_hesses in the world; and even during the reign of antichrist—a period 
of the most general and awful defection from the purity of hisiwor- 

ship, he had reserved to hitiself thousands and tens of thowsdnds OF 

such as kept his commandments and the faith of Jesus. Nor is there 

any thing in this to occasion our surprise. The real followers of Christ , 

are subjects of a kingdom that is not of this world. And having no 


tin 


ae 


national establishment, nor aiming at worldly power, their principles 
and conduct have seldom been thought worthy of regard by the world, ; 
.éxcept in so far as their public testimony against it has subjected them ee 
to persecution. ‘The trie profession of Christianity leadsitsfriendsto = 
cultivate peace and union among themselves, and, like its divine Ee 
thor, to avoid all turbulence and faction in the state. ae &, a4 
- But amidst the rubbish of error, as alate writer has justly remarked, 


_which had accumulated century after century till the Reformation, |. ~ 
* God determined to erect the temple of Truth, and his providence “af 
cleared an ample space, chose a variety of workmen, and reared the. eal 
adimirable structure. And as in the erection of a building, itisneces- 
sary that there be different kinds of labourers, all co-operating together, a 


_ and all esséntial to complete the undertaking, so it was requisite, in. + 

nite Ge Re ; ( ¢ f x aly P 3 

a « *I might instance in proof of this fact, even in our own times, Mr. Cox’s interesting 
' Life of Malancthon, recently published. The author of that work does indeed speak . 
*~ of “ Waldus, Wicklff, Huss, and Jerome of Prague,’’ as of imperishable fomeps end % 
he adds, “but in vain did they struggle against the torrent of corruption that deluged ‘ 


'<theeatth. They could oppose, in their respective tinies and stations, but a momeii- 
_ taty resistance, and were swept agar: Their efforts, indeed, produced some efiects, ; 
but they were evanescent, for ‘darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the. 3 
~ people” But when Luther appeared,” &c, p.3. vec nie ealener? 
Now what I object to in this statement is, that it is calculated to mislead the rea- 

* “der, inasnuch as it has a tendency to impress him with this very erroneous notion, 
that during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, the four individuals, 
whose names he records, were Higgcnly adyocates of reform. Thus the thousands, - 

thousands, of the Waldenses and eee ee ore constant | tg 

ise of their lives, Kept up a standing testimony against the 

n of sin, are wholly overlooked! This is scarcely pardonable 

etter, and can only have arisen from the most culpable inad- 


al 


that both he and Calvin always contende 
_ tianity—a principle which, the moment it is recei 
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erecting this great edifice, to prepare and to employ persons ver dif- 
ferently constituted, but all capable of useful co-operation, — "the 
Reformation claimed the steady efforts of true courage and inex n- 
guishable zeal, it ought also to be remembered, that it no less requi- 


red a proportion of, nice discernment, elegant taste, and literary skill; 

—if a superstition which invested a mortal with the prerogative of in- 

fallibility, were to be attacked and levelled with the dust, the ignorance 
yates 


which, with its characteristic blindness, supported thatsuperstition, was 


atthe same time to be dethroned and demolished ;—if old abuses were | 
to be removed, and a new order of things to be introduced and syste- _ 


-matized, it was desirable to find not only a nervous, but a polished | 
mind, at once to clear away the rubbish of error, and clothe unwel- 


‘come novelties with attractive’ beauty ;—in a word,if existing circum- 
stances called for a Lurusrr, they also demanded a MetancTHon.* 


Shes 


In the year 1530, George Morel, one of the pastors of a church of | 


the Waldenses, published Memoirs of the History of their Churches in | 


which he states, that at the time he wrote, there were above eight hun- 


dred thousand persons professing the religion of the Waldenses;! nor 1 


will this appear an exaggerated statement, if we consider the view that 


* 


_ was given, in the last section, of their dispersion throughout almost ev- | 


ery country of Europe—the immense numbers that suffered martyr- 
dom; and what was formerly mentioned, that in the year 1315, namely, 
two centuries before this time, there were eighty thousand of them in 
the small kingdom of Bohemia. a, 


_ Itseems reasonable, however, to conclude, that the Waldenses must 


Yy 


Roman church, when Luther and his associates withdrew from its 


r, the great cause for which the Waldenses were contending, viz. 


__ the purity of the doctrines of the gospel, and the simplicity of Chris- 
~~ tian worship—was powerfully supported by a host of learned men, who 


“rose up in rapid succession, and ranged themselves on the side of Lu- 


ther. Among these were Philip Melancthon, John Ecolampadius, °| 


Martin Bucer, John Calvin, Theodore Beza, Zuinglius, Peter Martyr, 
Bullenger, and many others, all advocates of reform, and men of emi- 
nent talents, who, by their various labours, both from the pulpit and 
the press, contributed greatly to disseminate the knowledge of divine 
truth, and free the minds of their contemporaries from the slavish 
shackles of ignorance and superstition. Pike See 
- But although we may readily conceive the pleasure which it must: 
have yielded the Waldenses, to contemplate the labours of these great 
men in so glorious a cause, they do not appear to have acted precip- 
tately in interfering with them, or soliciting an union of churches. The 
reformers, with all their zeal and learning, were babes in scriptural 
knowledge, when conipared with the more illiterate Waldenses—par- 
ticularly in regard to the nature of the kingdom of Christ, and its in- 
stitutions, laws,.and worship in general. eo for instance; besides 

for a form ¢ national Chris- 
(0 the mind, 
ym of Christ; 
Churches, p. 224, 


must necessarily darken it as to the nature of the 


*Cox’s Life of Melancthon, p.38. + Morland’s ya 


beheld with infinite satisfaction, the schism which took place in | 


mmunion. For, independent of the labours of this intrepid refor- | 
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enh cana with all his zeal against popery, was never able to disentangle 
his own mind from the inexplicable doctrine of transubstantiation, 


which he had imbibed in the church of Rome. He, indeed, changed 
the name, but he retained all the absurdity of the thing. He rejected 
_ the word transubstantiation, but insisted strenuously ona consubstanti- 
ation—that is, the bread and wine were not changed into a substance. 
| of the body and blood of Christ, but the body and blood of Christ were - 
really and actually present in the elements of bread and wine, and ra 
were therefore literally eaten and drank by the communicants!* And- 
} with respect to Calvin, it is manifest, that the leading, and to me at. 
least, the most hateful feature in all the multiform character of popery 
), adhered to him through life—I mean the spirit of persecution. Hold-» 
i is Ido, many doctrinal sentiments in common with Calvin, 1am =. 
npted to speak my opinion of him with the less reserve. I regard~ 
Alm as aman whom the Creator had endued with transcendent talents, 
and have no doubt that he knew what “flesh and blood couldsnever 
reveal tohim.” Heseemsto have been blessed with an extagen ary <. 
insight into the economy of human redemption, as revealed in the sa- — 
ered writings; and his vast and capacious mind took a comprehensive : 
' grasp of a system which angels contemplate with wonder and amaze- > 
me! , and in which they study the manifold wisdom of God. Nomere ~~ 
man, probably, ever surpassed Calvin, in his indefatigable labours, ac- 
cording to the measure of his bodily strength, in making known to oth- 
ers the unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ, both from the pulpit < 
the press; and his bitterest enemies cannot deny that the progr 
_ the Reformation was wonderfully accelerated by his means. Yet, : 
| all these excellencies, Calvin was a persecutor! He had yet to kn 


at least learn how to practise, that simple lesson-of the kingdom of h 2 
ven, “ whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, doye evenso , 
unto them.” Calvin could never comprehend, how anothermancould ~~ 
et Sinigd oe 
* It is not intended by this remark, to insinuate any disparagement to the charac =) 


ter of this great reformer, of whose laborious exertions in the cause of truth and vir> |) * 
tuc, no one can entertain a higher opinion than myself. His praiseisinallthechur-”  ~ 
ches, and: will be handed down to the latest posterity with increasing lustre. Let me~ ~ 
further add, that, what appears to me the most amiable and interesting part of his — 
* character, seems to be the least generally understood among us in the present day. To 
explain my meaning, I shall here quote a passage from the writings of one of h: con- | 
temporaries, who, in a letter to Philip Melancthon, thusdescribes him. ay Ri 
“J cannot suficiently admire the extraordinary cheerfulness, constancy, faith, 
- and hope of this man, in these trying and vexatious times. He continually nourishes 
these good affections, by a very diligent study of the word of God. is veh a 


day passes in which he does not occupy in prayer at least three of bis very best’ 
hours. I once happened to hear him at prayer. Gracious God! What spir and 
what faith there was in his language! He petitions God with as much reverence,as 

if he were actually in the divine presence, and -yet with as firm a hope and confi- ie 
dence, ashe would addressa father and a friend. ‘I know,” says he, ‘thou art 
our Father and our God; therefore I am sure thou wilt bring to nought the persecu- 

tors of thy children. For, shouldst thou fail to do this, thine own cause, being con- 9 ~ 
nected ‘with ours, would be endangered. It is entirely thine own concern; we by 
Saepipeiceber Baie been comuage’ to take a part. Thou, therefore, wilt be « 
& Whilst I was listening to Luther praying in this manner ata distance,my soul 
seem¢ d on fire within me, to hear the man address God so like a friend, and yet with =~ 


so much gravity and reverence; and also to hear him in the course of his prayer,in- g 
sisting on the promises contained in the Pslams, as if he were certain his petitions 
wou KIX, 8. 


ld be granted.”»—Ceelest, I. 275, Com. de Luth, L 
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have as greata right to think wrong, as he himself had to think right! 
And that it is the sole prerogative of the King of Zion to punish his ene- 
mies and the corrupters of his truth. Upon this point his judgment was 
perverted by the principles of his education, and unhappily for his own’ 


character and the cause of truth, his conduct was founded upon this _ 


erroneous judgment. His behaviour throughout the whole affair of 
Servetus, is too well known to need any explanation in this place; but 
- I conceive it to be the imperious duty of every friend to toleration and. 


art of the character of Calvin. And more especially isit the duty of, 


Sirse, the similarity of whose theological creed, to that which he con- 
tended for, hath subjected them to the imputation of being his follow- 
_- ers. Asan obscure and humble individual of that class, I strenuously 
deprecate every attempt. to palliate the enormity. of Calvin’s conduct 
in the instance referred to, by pleading, as many have done, that Soci. 


: 


| 


rights of conscience, to express their marked abhorrence of this, _ 


nus was as bitter a persecutor as himself: for until it be made appa- ' | 


rent to my understanding how two blacks constitute one white, I must. 
ee such pleas as extremely ill-judged. The truth is, and it ought 


9 be avowed, that the conduct of Calvin admits of no apology! lt was. 
Se a violent outrage upon, the laws, of humanity as well as upon the laws — 
; | 


_of, God, and_ has fixed, a stigma, upon the character of that otherwise 
great man, which will never be obliterated. But let not the enemies 
of the truth, from this take occasion, as they too often have done, to 
tify the spirit of persecution with the doctrines which Calvin held, 
onduct, in this particular, has. drawn tears of Jamentation and re-, 
ret from the eyes of thousands, since his time, on account of the re- 
proach it has brought upon the way of truth, “ causing it to be evil 
‘spoken of,” and it will continne to suffuse with all the consciousness of. 
"shame, the cheeks of thousands yet unborn. ee 
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History of the. Waldenses from. the. end. of. the. fifteenth. ies the. middle. of ) 


“the sixteenth century; and- more especially of the proceedings against 
them in the south of France. A. D. 1500—1550. | Cs ae ESSE 0p 
- Tux history of modern Europe does not present us with a more in- 
teresting period than the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 

_ era at which we are now arrived, The sanguinary proceedings that, 
had been carried on against the Waldenses in the southern provinces 

: ae ance, towards the close of the former century, had apparently ex- 
hausted.the malice of the court of Rome;, the heretics, for the moment 
a at least, were driven from public view; and the state of the Catholic: 


se Se arin denopulsto tly, Germany, and almost every othe: 
_. The Roman pontiffs, says a. late writer, have always possessed an ad- 
vantage over the other sovereigns of Europe, from the singular union: 
of. ecelesiastical and temporal power in the same perso 5 ike engines 
». which long experience. had taught; them to use witha dexterity.equal 


A e 
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_ church was more than usually tranquil. The empire and the priest- 
hood, which for several centuries had. been constantly in arms, against, 


sountry in Europe ; but the contest ended in the triumph of the church, | 
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to that with which the heroes of antiquity availed themselves by turns 
of the shield and the spear. When schemes of ambition and aggran- 
dizement were to be pursued, the pope, as a temporal prince, could. . 
enter into alliances, raise supplies, and furnish his contingent of troops. 
so as effectually to carry on an offensive war; but no sooner was he en- 
dangered by. defeat, and alarmed for the safety of his own government, 
than he resorted for shelter to his pontifical robes, and loudly called 
upon, all Christendom to defend. from violation the head of the holy 
church. These characters were successively assumed with great ad- 
dress and advantage; and although some difficulties might occasionally 
arise in the exercise of them, yet the world has been sufficiently in- 
dulgent to their situation; nor has even. the shedding of Christian 
blood. been thought an invincible objection, ‘to the conferring on a de- 
ceased ontiff the honour of adoration, ard placing him in the highest 
order of ‘sainthood conferred by the church.* ee % 
* Atthe opening of the sixteenth century, the pontifical chair was filled 
by Alexander VI. who died in 1503, after a reign of eleven years, leay- 
- ing behind him a memory, says Voltaire, more odious than the Neros 
or Caligulas, because a greater degree of guilt arose from the sanctity 
_ of his character. He was succeeded by Julius II. who, after.a military 


_ reerof reform. A. D. 1517. 
To enter upon any-thing like a circumstantial detail of the his 
the. Reformation, would not only demand much more space thi 
be allotted to it in the present undertaking, but would also, in a gr 
‘measure, be to depart from my leading object. Nor, indeed, is such 
narrative called’ for by the public exigence. Any deficiency of that, 
kind which may be experienced by the readers of the present work, 
may be readily supplied by consulting the authors mentioned below,} 


whose writings are in the hands of every scholar. Instead, therefore, — eng 


of treading this beaten track over again, I shall only remark upon it, 
that the flame which was kindled throughout Europe, at this time, by 
the preaching and writings of Luther and his associates, so completely — 
occupied the attention of the Catholic party for about a dozen y ATS 
namely, from 1517 to 1530, that the. Waldenses, both in France and 


Piedmont, were happily, in.a great measure, overlooked. Butas the, 


conflagration, excited by, Luther’s hostility gradually subsided, they be- 
gan, again to attract the notice of their adversaries, and to come in for 
an equal share of their malice and malignity; of the truth of which 
the reader will soon have before him abundant proof. é 


In the year 1530, the Waldenses seem to have been entirely em- 
ployed in.paving the way for a more unreserved. intercourse between 
them and the German Reformers. Such of them as resided in the, 
‘south of France, had, at this time, been sustaining the fire of papal! 
persecution; and. it would seem that they had not encountered it with. 


- *Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo X. vol. I. ch. i. The reference is to the case 
“of Saint Leo TX. pattie nee 
' +Milner’s History of ‘the Christian Church, vol. IV. and V. Sleidan’s History of the 
Reformation. Robertson’s: History of Charles'V. &c. &c. ; 
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their usual fortitude. Many amongst them had been induced to shrink 


from the cross; and, to avoid its inconvenience, were fallen into the 
_ practice of feigning a complaisant kind of acquiescence with the na- 
tional forms of worship. Some of the Waldensian churches of Prov- 


ence appear to have been deeply affected at seeing this Laodicean 
conduct prevail; and to. bring the’ matter to its proper bearing, they 


commissioned two of their pastors, viz. George Morel and Peter Bur- 


goine, to confer with the other churches, and with some of the Reform- 


ers upon that subject. They first visited their sister churches in the 
deabouring provinces of Dauphiny, and from thence proceeded on 
their journey towards Germany, to have a personal interview with 
John Ecolampadius, minister of Basle, in Switzerland; with Martin’ 


Bucer, at Strasburgh; ‘and Richard Haller, at Berne. "The churches 


sent letters by them, explaining their situation, and asking their. advice. 


‘The following i is an extract of their letter to Ecolampadius. 


“Health be to you, Mr. Ecolampadius. 

“Whereas, several persous have given us to understand, that- He. 
who is able to do all things, hath replenished you with the blessings of 
his Holy Spirit, as conspicuously appears by its fruits, we have re- 
course to you from a far country, under the firm hope and confidence, 
that by your means the Holy Spirit will enlighten our minds into the 
knowledge of several things, concerning which we, at present, stand in 


- doubt.” [They then proceed to explain the immediate occasion of 


ie 


te 


their writing]—“We, poor instructers of this small people,” say they, 
sustained, for above these four hundred years, most severe and 
ce ubons, not without signal marks of Christ’s favour, as all 
the faithful can testify; for he has often interposed for the deliverance 
of his people, when under the harrow of these cruel and severe perse- 
cutions; and we now come unto you for advice and consolation in this’ 
our state of distress,” Soc. &c. 


The particular subjects of difficulty and distress may be easily gath- 
ered from the letter which Ecolampadius wrote them in reply, ang 
which i is so excellent that [ shall here insert it entire. 


Edtlespadiue wishes the grace of God, through Jesus Christ his Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, to his wetlebelobed bilethvien in Christ called W ALDENSES. *~ 
“We understand that the fear of persecution hath caused you to 


conceal and dissemble your faith. Now, with the heart we believe 


unto. righ teousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion. But those who are afraid to confess Christ before the world, 
shall find no acceptance with God the Father; for our God is truth 


without any dissimulation; and as he is a jealous God, he cannot en- 
dure that any of his servants should take upon them the yoke of anti- 


christ. For there is no fellowship or communion between Christ and 


re and if you communicate with infidels, by going to their abom- 


inable masses, you will there hear blasphemies against the death and 
outer of Christ. For when they boast, that by means of such sac- 


rifices they make satisfaction to God for the sins of both the living — 


and the dead, what naturally follows from thence, but that Christ by his. 


death hath not made sufficient expiation aid satisfaction, and conse-~ * 


¥ was 
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quently that Christ is not Jesus—that is, not @ Saviour, and that he 
died for us in vain! That if we participate of that impure table, we 
thereby declare ourselves to be of one and the same body with the 
i wicked, however contrary we may pretend it to be our wills and in- 

| clinations. And when we say Amen to their prayers, do we not de- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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ny Christ? 7 
_ “What death ought we not rather to undergo; what torture and 
torment ought we not rather to endure—nay, into what abyss of woe 
and misery ought we not rather to plunge ourselves, than by our pres- 
ence to testify our consent to, and approbation of, the blasphemies of 
the wicked? I know that your infirmity is great; but those who have E 
been taught that they were redeemed by the blood of Christ, ought to 
be more courageous, and always to stand in awe of Him who can cast. 
both body and soul into hell. And what! is it enough for us to have 
preserved thistife.alone?. Shall this be more precious to us than that é 
of Christ? And are.we satisfied with having enjoyed the delights and 
pleasures of this world? Are there not crowns laid before us, and shall 4 
we flinch back and recoil? Who will believe that our faith was true 
and sincere, if it want zeal and ardour in the time. of persecution? 
We beseech the Lord to increase your faith. But surely it is better for 
us to lose our lives than to be overcome by temptations. And, there- 
| fore, brethren, I beseech you thoroughly to consider this matter; for if ‘ 
| it be lawful for us to conceal our faith under the tyranny of antichrist, 
it must be lawful so to do under that of the Turk, and, with Dioclesian, 
to worship a Jupiter or a Venus. It would then have been lawful for 
Tobit to worship the calf in Bethel—and what then will become of our 
+ faith towards God? If we do not pay to God that honour which is 
¥ due to him, and if our lives be nothing else than hypocrisy‘and dissimu- 
lation, he will spue us out of bis mouth, like base and lukewarm wretch- 
es. And how shall we glorify the Lord in the midst of sufferings and — “ 
- tribulations, if we deny him? We must not, brethren, look back, when ~~ 
once we have put our hand to the plough; nor must we yield to the dic- 
tates and instigations of our flesh, which by prompting us to sin, though 
it may endure many things that are distressing in this world—after all, 
may suffer shipwreck in the haven.” < 
This excellent letter came very opportunely to the aid of the poor = 
persecuted Waldenses, who were immediately called to carry its prin- 
ciples into effect. Peter Masson, one. of their pastors and messenger 
of the churches on this occasion, returning home, was seized at Dijon, - 
and condemned to death as a Lutheran. George Morel narrowly es- 
caped with his letters and papers, but arrived safe in Provence, where. 
- he laboured assiduously and with much success in re-establishing the 
Waldensian churches. But the reader will best learn the state of affairs = 
among the Waldensian brethren in the south of France, from the year — 
1540 to 1550, by my laying before him the following extracts from two _ 
eminent writers, who lived shortly after the events which they have re- 
~ corded, and whose works are of unquestionable veracity; and I the 
rather do this, that I may not be suspected of any wish to exaggerate the — 
sanguinary proceedings of the Catholic party against the Waldenses. 
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The following is Sleidan’s account. » 


In Provence, in France, there are a people called Waldenses, who 
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by an ancient custom, acknowledge not the aie of Rome, having al- 
ways professed a greater purity of doctrine; and, since Luther appear- 
ed, eagerly thirsted after knowledge. Many times had they been com- 
plained of to the king, as despisers of magistrates and fomenters of re- 
bellion, which envious, rather than true accusation, is by most made 


use of at this day. ‘They live together in some towns and villages, 


amongst which is Merindole. About five years since, sentence was pro- 
nounced against them in the parliament of Aix, the chief judicature of 


the province: That they shall all promiscuously be destroyed, that the . 


houses shall be pulled down, the village levelled with the ground, all 


the trees also cut down, and the place rendered a desert. Now, though 


this sentence was pronounced, yet it was not then put in execution, 


» William de Bellay, of Langey, ‘the king’s lieutenant in Piedmont, with — 


some others, having represented the matter to the king, as a case that 
ought to be reviewed by himself. But at length, this year, 1545, Jobn 
Meinier, president of the parliament of Aix, having, April the 12th, 
called the parliament, read to them the king’s letters, which ranraated 
him to put the sentence into execution. Now Meinier is said to have 
procured these letters by means of the Cardinal of Tournon, and the 
solicitation of Philip Cortine, a proper agent in the case. However, 
having received them in the month of January, he did not immediately 
_ produce them, but kept them till a season more proper for the exploit. 
The letters being read, some of the parliament were selected to see 
the matter put in ekecution, to whom Meinier offered himself as assist- 
ant, because that in the absence of Grignian, the governor of the pro- 
vince, he had the chief command. Before that time he had, by the 
Iing’s orders, raised forces for the English war, and these he madé use 


of for his purpose: besides these, he commanded all that were able to © 


_ carry arms in Marseilles, Aix, Arles; and other populous places, to re- 
- pair to him, under severe penalties, if they disobeyed, having assist- 
ance likewise sent him from the country of Avignon, under the domin- 
_ on of the pope. The first attempt then was not made upon those of 
- Merindole, but upon the country adjoining the town of Pertuse. April 
the 13th, Meinier, attended by a multitude of gentlemen and officers, 
came to Cadenet. In the mean time some officers made an irruption 


_ into one or two villages upon the river of La Druance, and putting all. 


to fire and sword, plundered and carried away a great many cattle. 
The same also was done ee other places, whilst those in Merindole see- 
~ ing all in a flame about them, left their habitations, flew into the woods, 
‘and in great consternation spent the night at the village of Sainfalaise. 
The i int habitants of that place were themselves preparing to fly ; for the 
pope’s vice-legate had ordered some officers to fall upon them, and put 
them to the sword. Next day they advanced farther into the woods; 
for they were beset on all hands with danger, Meéinier having made’ it 
death for any person to aid or assist them, and commanding then’ all, 


without respect, to be killed wherever they were found. ‘The sare — 


edict was in force in the neighbouring places of the pope’s jurisdiction, 

and some bishops of that country were reported to have maintained a 
great part of those forces. They had a’ tedious and Funeasy journey of 
it, then, marching with their children on their backs’and in their 


nay, atid some in their cradle, poor women also big with child following 
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them. When they were got to the appointed place, whither many in 
that forlorn condition had fled, they had intelligence not long after, 
that Meinier was mustering together all his forces, that he might fall 
upon them; and this news they learnt towards the evening. Where- 
fore, consulting together what was best to be done, they resolved upon 
the spot, because the ways were rough and difficult, to leave their 
wives, daughters, and little children there, with some few to bear them 
Company, amongst whom was one of their ministers, and the rest be- 
took themselves to the town of Mus: this they did in hope, that the 
enemy might shew some compassion towards a helpless and comfortless 
multitude. But what wailing and lamentation, what sighing and em- 
bracing, there was at parting, any man may easily imagine. Having — 
marched all night long, and passed the mountain De Leberon, they 
had the sad prospect of many villages and farms all ina flame. Mei- 
nier, in the mean time, having divided his forces, set about the work; 
and, because he had got intelligence of the place to which those of ~ 
Merindole had betaken themselves, he himself marched to Merindole, 
and sent the rest of his men insearch and pursuit of them. But before 
these were come into the wood, one of the soldiers, moved with pity, 
»ran before, and from the top of a rock, in the place where he judged 
the poor fugitives might have rested, he threw down two stones, calling 
to them by intervals, though he did not see them, that they should in- 
stantly fly for their lives. And at the same instant, two of those who 
‘had betaken themselves to Mus came; and having got notice of the 
enemy’s approach, advised the minister of the church, and the rest of 


' those few guards that were left with the women, to be gone, having 


shewed them a steep way through the wood, by which they might es- 


| * cape all danger in their flight. Hardly were these gone, when the ra-_ 


ging soldiers came in shouting and making a frightful noise, and with 
drawn swords preparing for the butchery. However, at that time, — 
they forbore to kill, but having committed many insolencies, and rob- — 

bed the poor creatures of all their money and provisions, they carried 


them away prisoners. ‘They had purposed to have used them more te : 


; a 


basely, but a captain of horse prevented it, who by chance coming ing 
threatened them, and commanded them to march straight to Meinier; _ 
so that they proceeded no farther, but leaving the women there, who ~ 
were about five hundred in number, they carried off the cattle and 
booty. Inthe meantime Meinier came to Merindole, and finding it 
forsaken by the inhabitants, he plundered and set it on fire, which was 
ushered in hy a very cruel action; for having found there one single 
youth, lhe commanded him to be tied to an olive tree, and there shot to 
death. ‘He marched next to Cabrieres, and began to batter the town; _ 
but, by the mediation of Captain Poulain, he persuaded the towns-peo- - 
ple, upon promise of indemnity, to open the gates; which being done, 


and the soldiers let in, after a little pause, all were put to the sword, - 


places, and some into the wine-cellar of the castle; but being dragged 

out into a meadow, and stript naked, they were all put to the sword, — 

not only the men, but also the women, and many of these with child 

~ Meinier also shut up about forty women in a barn full of hay and — 
and then set it on fire; and after that, the poor creatures hav- 
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_ were found, who, as we said a little before, had fled into the wine-cellar 
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ing attempted, in vain, to smother the fire with their clothes, which for 
that end they had pulled off, betook themselves to the great window, 
at which the hay is commonly pitched up into the barn, with an inten- 
tion to leap down from thence, they were kept in with pikes and spears, 
so that all of them perished in the flames; and this happened on the 
twentieth of April. Meinier after this sent part of his forces to besiege 
_ the town of Coste; but when they were just upon their march, those 


of the casile: a noise being thereupon raised, as if there had been 


some ambush laid, the soldiers were recalled, who put every man of | 
them to the sword. The number of the slain, as well in the town as 

- abroad in the fields, amuonted to eight hundred! The young infants, 
which survived the fury, were for the most re-baptized by the enemy. 
Affairs thus despatched at Cabrieres, the forces were sent to Coste: the | 
lord of that town had beforehand agreed with the inhabitants, that they 
should carry their arms into the castle, and in four places make breaches 
in the. walls; which if they did, he promised them that he would use 
“his interest, which he knew could easily prevail with Meinier, that 
they should receive nodamage. Being over persuaded, they obeyed; 
and he departed with a purpose seemingly to treat and intercede for. | 
them; but he was not gone far before the soldiers met him, who nev- 
ertheless, proceeded in their march, and attacked the place. At the 

first onset they did but little, but next day they more briskly renewed 
the assault; and having burnt all the suburbs about, they easily be- 
“came masters ofthe place,and the rather, that the night before, most 
had deserted the town and fled, having got down over the walls by | 
ropes. After the victorious had put all that stood in their way to fire | 
and sword, they ran into a garden adjoining the castle, and there sa- | 
tiated their lust upon the women and young girls promiscuously, who in 

_ great fear and consternation had fled thither; and for a day ampieh’s 

_ time, that they kept them shut up there, so inhumanly and barbarously 
did they use them, that the pregnant women and younger girls shortly | 
after died of it. In the meantime the Merindolians, and many others, | 
who wandered with them over the woods and rocks, being taken, were | 
either sent to the galleys or put to death, and many also were starved. | 
Not far also, from the town of Mus, as we mentioned before, some five | 
and twenty men had got into a cave and kept lurking there, but being | 
betrayed, all of them were either smothered with smoke or burnt; so | 


wm that no kind of cruelty was omitted. Some, however, that had escaped | 


_ and howhe punished the guilty, concerned them no more to know, 


“ 


, this butchery, got to Geneva, and the places thereabouts. When the | 


_ hews of this was brought into Germany, many were highly offended | 


with the French king, that he would be merciful to those who had fled | 
their country. But the king answered them, that he had just cause 
for what. he had done; and that what he did within his own territories, 


: than it did him what was done amongst them.”* Fa hi 
_ [cannot better close this section than by an extract from an emi- 
nent Catholic writer, who was cotemporary with the dreadful occur- 
rences which, he has so impartially recorded; and notwithstanding its 
length, and also that it touches upon some particulars already adyerted 
~ *Sleidan’s History of the Reformation, b. xv se thay hy 
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“to by Sleidan, I persuade myself that its importance and interesting 
_ nature will more than compensate for its prolixity. . Me 
“When the inhabitants of Merindole and Cabrieres, at the report of ¥ 

those things which were done in Germany, lifted up their crests, and 

. _ hiring teachers out of Germany, discovered themselves more manifest- — 

| « ly than they had done before, they were brought to judgment by the 

parliament of Aix, at the instance of the king’s procurator; but being = 

admonished by their friends and deterred by the danger which undoubt- ; 

edly attended their trial, they failed to appear. And having been sum- 

moned for three market-days together, they were condemned as contu- 

macious, by a most horrible and immeasurably cruel sentence, on the 

, .. eighteenth day of November, about the year 1540, Bartholomew la 

| Chassagne, a lawyer of great reputation, being at that time president 

of the parliament. By that decree, the fathers of families were con- . 

demned to the flames, and the estates, wives, children, and servants, of _ 

the condemned pares confiscated to the useof the treasury. And — 

because Merindole had hitherto been the usual den and receptacle of. 

such sort of infected persons, it was ordered, that all the houses should 

be laid level with the ground; that the subterraneous caves and vaults, 

where they might be concealed, should be demolished and filled up; 

that the wood round about it should be cut down, and even the very 

trees of the gardens; that the possessions of those who dwelt at Merin- 

dole should not be so. much as let for the future to any of the same _ 

}® family or even of the same name with the former owners. The execu- 

| © tion of this cruel decree was committed to the ordinary judges of Aix, 

t  Tournes, St. Maximin, and Apt; but it was thought by most people, 

\ ® very proper to be suspended, until in process of time the sentence is-. 

sued against the absent and contumacious, should pass, by the laws and 

customs of the realm, into a definite sentence. Others, on the contra- _ 

ry, judged it more fit to be precipitated, out of hatred to the crime, and — 

regard to the danger which that contagion certainly threatened, if any _ 

delay werejinterposed. In the first place the bishops of Aix and Arles 

pressed Chassagne to proceed against the rebels with an armed force, 

|. - promising in their own, and the name of the other ecclesiastics, a great 

~ sum of money towards the expenses of that war. Whilst they disputed 
on each side with great warmth, the matter was put off, by a method s 
ridiculous enough in itself, but well accommodated to the person with = 
whom it was used. There wasat Aix, Nicolas Allens, a gentleman of iil 
Arles, of great respectability, and not unskilled in letters, an intimate 
friend of Chassagne’s, who, shocked at the injustice of the decree, and 
greatly desiring to have it respited, at a private conference, addressed | 

himself to the wavering president in the following speech. By, 
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have determined to treat familiarly with you, by the help of your own” 
arguments, agreeably to that intimacy which subsists between us. Do 
you not remember, whilst you were yet sitting only on the lower bench 
of justice at Autun, what you formerly thought in the case of the mice? 
For you have even published a narrative of it; and such is your mod- 
esty and candour, that I have observed you to call to mind the transac- . 
tions of those times with pleasure. This is the account you give. When 
i in the bailliage of Autun, a great multitude of mice had done much da- 
- mage by eating the corn, the country people could think of no more im- »| 
mediate remedy for this new disaster, than that the bishop or his vicar | 
~ should excommunicate the mice. The affair then being laid before the 
bishop’s vicar, he was of opinion, that the crier of the court should 
give them three citations; which done, he was still unwilling to pro- | 
nounce sentence till the mice had an advocate assigned them, who 
should plead for them in their absence. You, therefore, undertook | 
the patronage of the mice; and in that case, in pursuance of the char- | 
acter which you sustained, you, by many arguments, persuaded the | 
judges, that the mice had not been regularly summoned; you obtained | 
for them that a fresh day should be set them by the curates of the re-) | 
2 as : é . a 
spective parishes, forasmuch as the lives of all the mice were concerned 
in the issue of that trial. And when you had gained that point, you 
again shewed, that too short a time had been given them, considering 
that the mice who were to appear were waylaid in every village by the 
* eats. You then brought many things out of the Holy Scriptures in de- | 
fence of your clients, and prevailed at length to have a longer time as- | 
signed them, in which proceeding you acquired great reputation for | 
~ equity and knowledge of the law. I now call you to your own book, 
and your own arguments. For what can sound harsher in the ears of 
mankind, than that you, who in the case of mice thought the due course 
of judgment proper to be observed, should think it fit to be perverted 
- ina cause wherein the life, safety, and fortunes of men are concerned. 
Beware, therefore, lest you incur the fault of those fencing masters, | 
who, when they fight at blunts, observe the rules of the science, and | 
often come off conquerors; but when they are to draw their sword | 
against an enemy, are eitherso enraged or confounded, that they forget 
their art,and generally suffer themselves to be stabbed. What you ob- 
served in that ludicrous process, when you were yet but a youth, and — 
__ little better than a private person, will you neglect in so serious an af- 
fair, at that age and in that station, wherein you have raised such an 
universal opinion of yourself? Are the lives of so many wretched men 
“so cheap a thing, that they shall finda harder fate at your hands, now 
_ you are judge, than the mice formerly experienced under your patron- 
_ age? I do not speak of theirinnocence. But you yourself know how 
_ many things they are maliciously and wrongfully charged with, and that 
in other respects they are diligent worshippers of God, and never re- 
_ fuse to pay their landlords their dues, nor to yield tribute or obedience 
to the prince or the magistrate. Therefore, by the friendship which 
is betwixt us, | conjure you again and again maturely to weigh these. 
reasons, and to persuade yourself, that ina cause which respects the 
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life and death and fortunes of men, no delay can be too Tong?” ae 
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 &By this speech Allens prevailed with Chassagne to respite the 
business and to dismiss the troops which had already rendezvoused in 


great numbers until he could know the mind of the king; who being 


tom) 


informed of the decree-by William du Bellay Sieur de Langey, lieu- . 
- tenant general in Piedmont, commanded the latter to inform himself — 
of the case, and to transmit him an account of it. Accordingly, after — 
due enquiry, he made this discovery, that the Vaudois, or Waldenses, — 
were a people, who about three hundred years before had hired, of the 
owners, a rocky and uncultivated part of the country, which by dint of 
pains and constant tillage, they had rendered productive of fruits and 
fit for cattle; that they were extremely patient of labour and want; ab- 
horring all contentions; kind to the poor; that they paid the prince’s 
taxes, and their lord’s dues with the greatest exactness and fidelity; 
that they kept up a shew of divine worship by daily prayer and inno- 
cence of manners; but seldom came to the churches of the saints, un- 
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that the cause might be reheard and examined by a disputation ode s ge | 
vines; contending that it was unjust, that, before they were convicted, | | 
they should confess themselves heretics, or be condemned unheard. 
La Chassagne, in whose breast his friend’s advice had made a deep im- | 
pression, calling aside the deputies in the presence of the king’s advo- — | 
cates, admonished them to acknowledge their error, and not by their — ) 
excessive obstinacy lay the judges under the necessity of dealing with — 
them more harshly than agreed with their inclinations: But as they 
still continued to press La Chassagne to take cognizance of their 
opinions, he at length obtained of those stubborn people, that they 4 
should present the heads of their doctrine to the parliament, who 
would transmit them to his majesty. The townsmen of Cabrieres, in 
the county of Venaiscin, were attacked at the same time by those 
of Avignon; and, as they were all concerned in the common danger, 
they drew up a common profession of their religion, resembling Lu- 
ther’s in the most points, and sent one copy to Francis, who put it ~ 
into the hands of Chastellain to be examined by him, and another to_ . 
Cardinal James Sadolet, bishop of Carpentras; who, being of a pious — 
and mild disposition, received the suppliants with great humanity, and _ 
ingenuously declared, that whatever else they were charged with, be- — 
yond what was contained in that book, were mere slanders invented to 
create them ill-will; for that after a thorough inquiry he had gained a 
perfect knowledge of that matter: but that in the book which was of- 
fered, there seemed to be many things which might be mended by a 
small alteration, and others, reflecting upon the Pope and the prelates, 
which might be corrected by a more temperate style; that however he 
wished them well; and that it would never be with his good liking, if 
they were treated inan hostile manner; and that he would repair, by 
the first opportunity, to his seat at Cabrieres, and examine the whole 
affair upon thespot. Besides these expressions, he shewed them real — 
marks of afavourable and sincere regard, by repressing the deputy of 
Avignon, who was advancing with an armed force, and admonishing him 
to retire. The confession of the people of Merindole being exhibited, | 
by a decree of parliament, John Durandi-and the Bishop of Cavyaillon, 4) 
with some other divines, went to Mefindole, to convince the poor vil- Fol) 
lagers of their error, and to granta patdon to such as should, upon oath, | 
renounce it: but although they conjinued in their obstinate spirit of : 
opposition, yet, as long as Chassagne lived, no violence was employed 
against them, because the king had taken to himself the cognizance of 
the whole matter: but when he was ¢arried off by a sudden death, and 
succeeded by John Meinier, baron Oppede, (a vehement man, and one 
who, for certain affronts received from the people of Cabrieres, to a t3 
~whom some of his farms were adjoining, was their bitter enemy) the ® 
hatred against the Waldenses was repewed. Thisnoblemanintheab- 
sence of Lewis des Emars, count of Grignan, who had been sent by 
the king to the diet of Worms, took upon himself the chief command. Ki | 
in Provence, and assured Francis, by letters, that the Waldenses were — | 
met together to the number of chen thousand men, witha design to ali 


seize Marseilles, and to raise commotions in Provence. He alsosent _ . 

Philip Courtin, apparitor of the court, to demand, in the name ofthe 

king’s advocate, that the judgment given against the rebels might be : 
; e z 
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! eure. The king, exasperated by this information, and be- 


ae : 
pa Pi ng further instigated by the Cardinal De Tournon, a kinsman to Grig- 
~. » nan, and a bitter enemy to this sort of men, sent letters to the parlia- 
.. »* ment, inthe month of January, in the year 1545, whereby he permit- 
\ ted them to proceed against the Merindolians and the rest of the Wal- 
f _ denses, according to Jaw: and when the states of the empire, by their. 
~ letters from Ratisbon, and the protestant Swiss cantons were urgent, 
» that not only the penalty, but the condition of acknowledging their er-- 
— ror might be remitted, because thereby force was offered 1o resolution 
and conscience, he constantly denied their request; and when after- 
wards he was pressed by them to be merciful to the dispersed remains 
of those people, he bluntly answered, that they ought not to trouble 
_ themselves with what he had did in his own country, or how he punished 
i. delinquents, any more than he concerned. himself with their affairs. 
-_. Meinier,therefore, haying received these orders, kept them by him for 
some time, in expectation of a fairer opportunity: for in the meanwhile. 
_ _ levies:were made every where under the pretence of the English war, 
4 _and he would not suffer the secret to be divulged, that so he might fall 
‘upon them unawares. But when things were in readiness, and he had 
_ under severe penalties summoned all those who were capable of bear- 
ing arms at Aix, Arles, Marseilles, and other populous towns, to come 
' into the field; and when six companies of foot, with a squadron of 
horse, commanded by Poulain, and otber auxiliary troops from Pied-. 


be. ~ mont and Avignon were already assembled, the royal letters which had 
ie been hitherto suppressed, were read in parliament: whereupon the 
Dn senators, upon the 12th of April, decreed the exeéution of the sen- 
| © © tence passed upon the people of Merindole; and the business was 


committed to the president, Francis de la Fons, with the counsellors 

ih _ Honore de Tributiis, and Bernard de Badet, to whom was joined Nich- 

; olas Guerin the king’s advocate, and principal incendiary of the war. — 
Oppede, the day following, accompanied with a great body of nobles, 
repaired to the army at Cadenet, bringing with him 400 pioneers. — 
The first attack was mdde upon the country adjoining to the town of — 
Pertuys; the villages of Pupin, La Mote, and St. Martin, near the Du- » 
rance; these were taken, pillaged and set on fire. On the following 
day the little towns of Ville-Laure, Lourmarin, Gensson, Trezemines, — 
and Jia Roque, from whence the multitude had fled, were cruelly burnt w 
and all the cattle driven away. Then Oppede consulted about attack- 
ing Merindole; but when the inhabitants saw the country round about — 

, in flames, they fled into the neighbouring woods with their wives and 
children; which exhibited a most lamentable spectacle, for in those 
bye-ways were to be seen marching old men mixed with boys, and wo- 

Fs men carrying their crying infants in cradles, or in their arms or laps.— 

They rested the first night at Sanfalaise, where also the inhabitants — 

were preparing all things for a flight, because they knew that the Bishop | 

of Cavaillon, the Pope’s legate, had ordered his men to massacre th a 
_ The next day they advanced farther under the security of the thick ; 
_ woods, full of fears from every other quarter: for Oppede had outlawed 

the Waldenses, and had ordered, under pain of death, that none should 
give them any relief, but that,wherever they were found, they should 

JE age or sex) beall murdered. And now, after an 


% me (without respect to age o e all , [9a 
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women being hardly able to stand under the burthen of their children; a 


and many others, who had left their habitations, had flocked together 
at the same place, when towards night they were informed that Mein- 
ier was at hand with all his forces. Hereupon they were obliged to’ 
take counsel on a sudden; and leaving there the women and allthe . 
feeble part of their company, whom they imagined the enemy would _ 
spare, put themselves again on the way, whilst nothing could be heard 
but the most dismal groans, with the lamentations and screamings of 
the women, which were re-echoed by the mountains and woods, and all 
things were in the utmost hurry and confusion. When they had spent 
the whole night in travelling, at last climbing overmount Lubieres, and 
seeing the villages every where in flames and the farms deserted, they 
proceeded to the town of Mus: here Oppede divided his troops into 
two parts, one of which he sent to pursue the fugitives, for he had been 
informed of their flight by certain spies, and the other he took with him 
to Merindole. At that juncture one of Oppede’s men, touched with 
compassion, ran before, and from the top of the rock, where he guess- 


ed the Merindolians were settled, flung down two stones, and in the _ 


interval called out witha miserable voice to them to save themselves — 
by flight: immediately some persons went out of Mus, to order the pas- _ 
tor and the guides, who were left with the unarmed multitude, to es- 
cape, showing them a bye-way through the brambles; and not long af- 
ter Oppede’s men appeared, and full of rage, with drawn swords, de- 
manded the slaughter of the whole company; they were preparing to 
use the women ina still vilermanner, but were hindered by a captain, 
who threatened them with death, if they did not forbear: so after they 
had stripped them and drove away their cattle, they departed. Op- 
pede entered the town of Merindole, now destitute of inhabitants, and 
finding there only one youth, Maurice Blanc by name, wreaked upon 


him that fury which he could not vent upon the whole body of the peo- _ 


ple; and, tying him to an olive tree, ordered him to be cruelly shot to 
death: then, burning and demolishing the town, he marched straightway 
to Cabrieres. When the townsmen, of whom no more than sixty, with 
about thirty women, were left in the place, had at first shut their gates 
against him, some great guns were brought down, upon which they sur- 
rendered on a promise, confirmed by Poulain and the lord of the place, 
of having their lives saved: but when the garrison was admitted they 
were all seized, even they who lay hid in the dungeon of the castle, or 
thought themselves secured by the sacredness of the church; and, be- 
ing dragged out from thence into a hollow meadow, were put to death, 
without regard to age or the assurance given: the number of the slain, 
within and without the town, amounted to eight hundred: the women, by 
the command of Oppede, were thrustinto a barn filled with straw, and 
fire being set to it, when they endeavoured to leap out of the window, 


they were pushed back by poles and pikes, and miserably suffocated 


and consumed in the flames. Thence they proceeded to La Coste, the _ 
lord of which place having passed his word to the townsmen for their 
safety, provided they carried their arms into the castle, and broke down 
their walls in four places, the credulous people did as they were com- 
manded; notwithstanding which, on the arrival of Oppede, the suburbs 


being burnt and the town taken, all that were found left in the place ge 
were murdered toa man. The women who, to avoid the first fury of 
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informed of the decree of the parliament, fled te Avignon; wher 


. emnly abjured their error. When these things were done, . ; 
' and the committee of judges, being terrified by their consciences, and - — 


~ ced to extreme poverty, whilst his body was so overrun with filthy be 


4s -Cruelties at Coste. ae) 


j a the soldiers, hows retired into a garden near the castle, were ‘deflower- 


, after the rage of lust was extinguished, handled in so cruel a. 
hat most nk those who were with child, and even the virgins, 
either of grief, or by hunger and torments, The men, who shel- 
‘tered themselves at Mus, being at length discovered, underwent the — 
same fate with the others: the remainder of them, w wandering here 
and there among the woods and solitary mountains, led a wretched life, 
deprived both of wives and children; some few escaped, partly to Ge- 
neva, and partly to the Swiss cantons. In all there are twenty-two vil- 
lages reckoned, which were punished with the last severity ‘by Oppede; 
by whose authority judges were again selected, to make inquiry after | 
the, heretics; and these condemned the rest of those poor wretches ei- 
ther to the gallies, or to the. payment. of excessive fines. Some, in- 
deed, were absolved ; and among these the tenets of Cental, who sol- 
n Oppede 


justly apprehending that one time or other their heads might be endan- ‘. 
gered by those practices, deputed the president De la Fons to the kings Lok: 
loadaltte 2 slaughtered and harassed people with the most execrable crimes, _ 
and to make it appear that, congide ring the heinousness of their offence, 
“August, by the suggestions (as itis thought) of the Cardin al de Tournon, _ fe 
obtained an instrument from the king, wherein he seemed to approve _ 
the punishment which was taken of those guilty persons, of which 

_ however he afterwards repented. Many writers have reported, that, 
,among the last commands which -he gave to his son Henry, he added _ 
this expressly, that he should make inquisition into the injuries douein~ 
that cause by the parliament of Aix to the Provencals; and, even be- * 
fore he died, he caused John Romano, a ‘monk, to: be’ apprehended, 
and cOeimabded the parliament of Aix to punish him; for he, | int the” 
examination of heretics, invented a new kind of tortures ordering the 
tortured parties to put on boots full of boiling tallow, and after tein, & os 
ing at them, and clapping ona pair of spurs, he would ask them, whether. 
-they were not finely equipt for a journey. But this man, being ‘well 


_ though secured, as he imagined, from men, he did not escape the | di 
vengeance, being robbed of all his effects by his servants, and 1 


that he wished for death, which ‘yet he did not opis, anu va late, 
and after the most horrible torments. ; 
_ Upon the death, therefore, of Francis, when the “CaittiGnl De Tour: s 
non and 1 the Count de Grignan, who had long vourialed } in the king’s 
. favour, were violently hated by those who were placed about the new es 
_ king; the Merindolians and Waldenses, who knew of their disgrace, pe 
” gathering together their remains into a body, formed a complaint 
of the injustice and cruelty of the parliament | "Aix, and, out of spite 
to them, easily obtained to havel their cause heard oyer again. De. 73 
pe of abe was their principal encourager, who procured for. him 
Grignan under the title ofa gift or sale from Lewis | 
im from danger. For though all things had 
ad se th 


absence, as we mentioned, yet becau: 
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were said to be done by Oppede his lieutenant, and by his order,he 
* also himself was brought into a share of peril. The matter was first. . 
debated in the great council, as it is called: afterwards when Oppede, 
De la Fons, De Tributiis, Badet, and Guerin, being called upon to an- 
swer, they defended themselves by the plea of a sentence passed, against 
the execution whereof the royal advocate had not appealed; at length, 
by a new arret of 17th day of March, the king took the cause into. 
his own cognizance. And because the question concerned the force 
and authority of the supreme court of Aix, he committed the hearing 
both of the matter itself, and of the appeals, to the grand chamber of 
the parliament of Paris; where the cause was publicly managed, with 
great contention, and before a large concourse of people, for fifty days, 
by James Aubry onthe part of the Merindolians, Peter Robert for the 
parliament’ of Aix, and Denys de Ryants for the king’s advocate. 
When upon the mention of so many horrid facts of which the defend- 
ants were accused, the minds of all men were in the utmost attention 
and expectation of the issue, they were entirely disappointed of their 
‘hopes, Guerin alone, who happend to be destitute of friends at court, 
suffering the punishment of death. Oppede, who with Grignan, es- 
caped by the intercession of the Duke of Guise, was restored to his 
_ former post, together with his colleagues: but, in a little time, being | 
* .grievously afflicted with pains in the bowels, he breathed out his san- 
_ guinary soul in the midst of the most cruel torments, and paid the de- 
. served penalty, which his judges had not exacted, late indeed, but 
therefore so much the heavier, to God.”* eee =. 
__. Such is the relation of this dreadful scene of cruelty, oppression, and 
-carnage—detailed not by the poor persecuted Waldenses themselves, 
but by a Catholic historian, whose impartiality and rigid adherence to 
— lips never een questioned except by his own party. vy 2 
rh ‘5 oe My. ‘ 


SECTION Kid. 


A view of the conduct of the court of Rome, and the operation of its fa- 
_ vourite instrument, the Inquisition, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; including details of the horrid cruelties exercised towards the friends 
of reform, particularly in Spain and the Netherlands. _ | 
fa ies | A. D. 1550+1570. 
si - Havine devoted a former section to the purpose of tracing the rise, © | 
spirit, operation, and progress of that infernal instrument of cruelty, 
va n by the name of the Inquisition; that we may not wholly lose 
i sight of the influence of this engine of spiritual despotism, we shall, _ 
_ fora moment, suspend the immediate narrative of the Waldenses in __ 
France and Piedmont, in order that we may take a cursory view of the . _ 
state of affairs, in reference to religion, in Spain and the Netherlands, ~ 
at the period at which we are now arrived, namely, about twenty years 
after the Reformation by Luther. Vee ee ee sg 
_It is scarcely necessary for me to state, that, in the succession of 
kings by whom Spain had been governed for about the space of three - 
hundred years, the popes of Rome had generally found a race of obse- _ 
_ © Thnani Historia mui temporis, lib. vi. ee 
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. tire from the provinces of the Netherlands and to transport th 
lies and effects to the neighbouring states; and when he was informed of 


- this, by the regent, who was his sister, 
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. quious princes, seldom reluctant to yield their concurrence with any 


_ measures that might be proposed for the destruction of heretics. But 
sn ne of that country to’ possess a monarch whose 
zeal for the extirpati of heretical pravity, surpassed even that of. 
popes and cardinals. “Pbis monarch was Philip I. son of the Empe- 
ror Charles V. and of Isabella, daughter of Immanuel the Great, king 
of Portugal. He was born on, the 27th of May, 1527, and educated 
in Spain, under ecclesiastics noted for their bigotry, which may ac- 
count forseveral of those features in his character that afterwards ap- 
peared so prominently in his conduct. He was the most powerful 
monarch of the age; for, besides the government of Spain, he pos- 
sessed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; the duchy of Milan, Franche 
Compte, and the Netherlands, or, as they were then generally termed, 
the Low Countries. ae woe ‘ ' . 

‘These provinces, which, on account of their situation, are called the ~ 
Netherlands, had been long governed by their respective princes, un- . 
der the titles of dukes, marquisses, or counts; and under the adminis- | 
tration of the princes of the house of Burgundy, they had flourished 
in trade, commerce, and manufactures, beyond. any other European 
state. Nocity in those days, except Venice, possessed such extensive. 
commerce as Antwerp. It was the great mart of all the northern na- 
tions. Bruges was little inferior; and in the city of Ghent there were | 
many thousand artificers employed in the woollen manufacture, long 
before the art-was known to the English, from whom the wool was pur-. 
chased, by the industrious Flemings. Q-* 3 Ne ES at 

In consequence of the constant intercourse which subsisted between 
Germany and the Netherlands, we may naturally suppose that the 
doctrines of the Reformers would be early propagated from the for- — 
mer to the latter country; and, accordingly, in the month of May, 
1521, even before the days of Philip, his father, the Emperor, Charles 
V.had published an edict, in which all the penalties of high treason — 
were pronounced against heretics. In the execution of this edict, 
which Charles from time to time renewed, all the fury of persecution — 
was exercised; and it is affirmed by several cotemporary historians, 
that, during his reign, fifty thousand of the inhabitants of the Ni sther- 
lands were put to death on account of their religious | principles.* 
Those principles, however, far from being extirpated, became more 
generally propagated and diffused amidst the severities which were 
employed to suppress them. 4g 5) 3), ae 

Before the Bnpeber Charles V. had resigned the reins of govern- 
ment to his son Philip, great numbers of his subjects had begun to re- 

ort their fami- 


it was now the misfort 


and queen dowager of Hungary, 
his heart relented for the calamities of his people, and he dreaded the. a 
consequences of depopulating a country from which he had often re- ~ 
ceived the most effectual assistance and support. But these conside- a 
rations had no influence on his son Philip. He republished the edicts 
of his father, and ordered the governors and magistrates to carry them 
into rigorous execution. ws iad Mee big 
nbs Hist. of the Couneil of Trent,b. v.  Grotius doubles the number! 
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g been present at the 


ere men, be put to death 


1€8 
“ses, or who omitted to give information against them, were subjected 
to the same penalties as heretics themselves. — ; ih 


ted considerable commotion in the Netherlands, can occasion ho sur- 
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Among the Flemings, therefore, it excited the most terrible apprehen- 
sions: they considered it as utterly subversive of their liberty. But 


upon the Duchess of Parma, who was a natural d 
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Among other things, the latter was instructed earnestly to exhort the 

t states to study to preserve the public peace; and to this end he thought 

nothing could conduce so much as the extirpation of -heresy, which, 

“whilst it set men at variance with God, put arms into their hands. | 
against their civil sovereign. They were, therefore, strenuously ex. 
horted to maintain the purity of their ancient faith; and for this pur- 

_ pose to execute rigorously the several edicts published for the sup- 
pression of heresy. ; 

The reply of the deputies of the etates to this speech, contained the 

| warmest sentiments of loyalty, but it was also accompanied with inti- 

mations, that they had expected the foreign troops would have been 

_ immediately transportéd to Spain,—that they were unable to discover ~ 
any reason for keeping them any longer in the Netherlands, but such 
as filled their minds with terror. Their suspicion that the inquisition 

~ was about to be established in the Netherlands, excited the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. Some of the deputies did not scruple to re- 

- monstrate openly, that the Netherlands had never been accustomed to 
an institution of so much rigour and severity: that the people trem- 
bled at the very name of the inquisition, and would fly to the remotest 
corners of the earth rather than. submit to it: that it was not by fire 

| and the sword, but by the softest and gentlest remedies, that the evil 

complained of must be cured. Various representations of this kind 

| ‘ were addressed to the king himself by some of the deputies, who en- — 

deavoured to persuade him at least to moderate the edicts, if he would — 

not entirely annul them; but on this head Philip was inexorable. And 
when one of ‘his ministers reported, that by persisting in the execution 

of those edicts, he might kindle the seeds of rebellion, and thereby lose 

the sovereignty of the provinces, he replied, “That he had much ra- 

ther be no king at all, than have heretics for his subjects.”’"* =. 
His religion was, of all superstitions, the most intolerant: his tem- 
per of mind, which was naturally haughty. and severe; his pride, which. 
would have been wounded by yielding to what he had repeatedly de- 
clared he would never yield; his engagements with the Pope, and an 
oath which he had taken to devote his reign to the defence of the Po- 
pish faith and the extirpation of heresy; above all, his thirst for des- 
potic power, with which he considered the liberties claimed inreligious 

» matters by the Protestants as utterly incompatible; all these united 

_. causes, rendered him deaf to the remonstrances which were made to . — 

“- him, and fixed him unalterably in his resolution toexecute the edicts __ 
with the utmost rigour. He sshewed himself equally inflexible y ith 5) 
regard to the new bishopricks: nor would he consent, at this time, to _ 
withdraw the Spanish soldiers. In order, however, to lessen the odium 

Ba ising from his refusal, he offered the command of these troops to 

the Prince of Orange and Count Egmont, the two ablest and most 

popular noblemen in the Netherlands; the former of whom he had r 

appointed governor of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht; and the latter 

. of Artois and Flanders. Both f them declined accepting of the of 

fer which was made to them, and had the courage to declare, that » 

they considered the continuance of the troops in the Low Countries, 

~ after peace had been established in France, as a violation of the funda~ ” 
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The Prince of Orange, so well known in history by the name of 
William the First, was the representative of the ancient and illustrious . 
family of Nassau in Germany. From his ancestors, one of whom had 
been Emperor of Germany, he inherited several rich possessions in ~ 
the Netherlands; and he had succeeded to the principality of Orange — 
by the will of Rene Nassau and Chalons, his cousin-german, in the 
year 1544. from that time the late emperor had kept him perpetual- 
ly about his person, and had early discovered in him all those extraor- — 
dinary talents which rendered him afterwards one of the most illus- 
trious personages of the age. = 

It does not appear, that, before the assembly of the states, Philip 
had any just ground for his suspicions of William’s conduct; and there 
is only one circumstance recorded to which they can be ascribed. 
The prince having been sent to France as an hostage for the execution 
of some articles of the peace of Chateau-Cambresis, had, during his 
residence there, discovered a scheme formed by the French and Span- 
ish monarchs for the extirpation of the Protestants. This scheme he ~ 
had communicated to such of his friends in the Netherlands as had em- 
braced the reformed religion, and from that time the king ceased to 
treat him with his wonted confidence.* ce 

On the 20th of August, 1559, Philip set sail from the Netherlands, 
with a fleet of seventy ships, and.on the 29th arrived at Loredo, in the 
province of Biscay. He reached the port in safety, but no soonerhad ~ 

he landed than a dreadful storm arose, in which a part of his fleet was © 
shipwrecked; above a thousand men perished, and a great number of 
capital paintings, statues, and other curious works of art, were lost, 
which the late emperor, Charles, had been employed, during forty 
years, in collecting, in Germany, Italy, and Flanders. Philip thought 
he could not, on this occasion, better express his gratitude for his own 
personal preservation, than by declaring his resolution to dedicate his 
life to the defence of the Catholic faith and the extirpation of heresy; _ 
and such were the feelings with which he was animated when he en- 
tered Spain. ee 

The inquisition had been introduced into Spain about a century be- 
fore this time, as hath already been noticed in a former section of this 
work; and it met with the entire approbation and countenance of 

» . Philip, who had imbibed, in all its virulence, that spirit of bigotry and 

-. persecution which gave it birth. He regarded heretics as the most _, 

odious of criminals; and considered a departure of his subjects from ~ | 

Py the Roman superstition, as the most dreadful calamity that could 

a befall them. He was therefore determined to support the inquisi- 

tors with all his power, and he encouraged them to exert them- _ 
selves in the exercise of their office with the utmost vigilance. The 
zeal and diligence of these men corresponded to the ardour with 
which their-sovereign was inflamed; yet so irresistible was the spi- 
rit of inquiry and the force of truth, that the opinions of the Re- 
formers had found their way into Spain, and were embraced open- | 

ly Mi great numbers of both sexes, among whom were several priests 
and nuns. * © dee nag 
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» Before Philip’s arrival in the city of Valladolid, an auto-de-fe had 
be en celebrated, in which a great number of Protestants had ten 
committed to the flames. There were still in the prisons of the ine 
_ quisition more than thirty persons, against. whom the same dreadful 
punishment had been denounced. » Philip, eager to give public proof 
as early as possible of hisabhorrence of these innovators, desired the 
inquisitors to fixa day for their execution; and he resolved to witness 
~ it.The dreadful ceremony (more repugnant to humanity, as well as 
to the spirit of the Christian religion, than the most abominable sacri- 
fices recorded in the annals of the Pagan world) was conducted with 
the greatest solemnity which thé inquisitors could devise; and Phil- 
+ ip, attended by his son Don Carlos, by his:sister, and. by his courtiers 
~ and guards, sat within sight of the unhappy victims. After hearing a 
sermon from the Bishop of Zamora, he rose from his seat, and havin: 
‘drawn hissword, as a signal, that with 7 he would defend the holy 
faith, he took an oath administered to him by the inquisitor-general, to 
support the inquisition and its ministers against all heretics and apos- 
tates, and to compel his subjects every where to yield obedience to its 


decrees. tes 
Among the Protestants condemned, there was: a nobleman of the 
name of Don Carlos di Sessa, who, when the executioners were con- 
ducting him to the stake, called out to the king for mercy, saying, 
_ “And canst thou thus, O king! witness the torments of thy subjects? 


» <.* Save us from_this cruel death; we do not deserve it.” “No,” Philip 
cay 


sternly replied, “1 would myself carry wood to burn my own son, were 
he such a wretch as thou.” After which he beheld the horrid specta- ~ 


ge cle that followed, with a composure and tranquillity that betokened the 


most unfeeling heart. . Ps 
This dreadful severity, joined with certain rigid laws, enacted to 
prevent the importation of Lutheran books, soon produced the desir-. 
ed effect. After the celebration of another auto-de-fe, in which about 
fifty Protestants suffered, all the rest, if there were any still remaining, 
either concealed their sentiments, or made their escape into foreign 


oe 


arts.* . ‘ sf A ts 54 avg 
But though Philip had, for a moment, banished the heretics fromhis = 
Spanish dominions, he had the mortification to contemplate the rapid 


progress of heresy in almost every other state in Europe; and, in order 
to obstruct it, he employed all his influence to procure the convocation — 


~~ of ageneral councilof the church, For several centuries before the A 


Reformation, and for some time after it had been set on foot, the bigotry 
of the Papists would not suffer them to think of any other means of ex- 
tirpating the opinions of the Protestants, but persecution; which was 
exercised against them with the same unrelenting severity, as if they 
had been guilty of the most atrocious crimes. But it soon appeared . 
how inadequate this barbarous procedure was to the purpose which the 
. Romanists intended. Those bloody edicts which were published, those 
fires which were lighted up, and that variety of torments which priests 
and inquisitors invented with ingenious cruelty, served in reality to ~ 
propagate the doctrines against which they were employed, and con- 
tributed to inflame, rather than extinguish, that ardent zeal with 
aa | *Watson’s History of Philip I. vol. i, b. iv. ! 
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- tinued to be held there till the year followings when it was prorogue: 
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are held to be the only rule of the Christian faith, was condemned; > — 
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which the Protestants were animated. Being firmly ae that 
the cause which they maintained was the cause of God and truth, and 
that their perseverance would be rewarded with a happy immertali- 
ty, they courted their punishments instead of avoiding them; and, in’ 
bearing them, displayed a degree of fortitude and patience, which, by 
exciting admiration in the bebolders, ‘prodaced innumerable proselytes bs 
to the faith for which they suffered. ‘ 
Several princes had been converted to ‘that fitter _ In some states the s 
Protestants had become more numerous and powerful than their opp 
nents; and in others, their opinions so generally prevailed, that the Cae 
tholic princes found it no longer possible to extirpate them, without de- 
priving themselves of great numbers of their most industrious subjects, 
on whom the wealth and importance of their states depended. The 
time when persecution might have proved effectual, was past, and the 
princes. came at length to perceive the necessity of having recourse to 
some more gentle means than had hitherto been employed. They were,” 
at the same time, sensible, notwithstanding their prejudices against the. 
Reformers, that some reformation was extremely necessary; they had r 
long borne with great impatience the numberless encroachments of the. — 
court of Rome; and were convinced, that if some abuses were remoy- 
ed, it, would not he impracticable to ‘persuade neany of is Protestants 
to refurn into the bosom of the church. hy 
A general council appeared to be the only si pediealt by shield this ~ | 
important end could be obtained; and the late emperor, Charles, had) _ 


5. 4 


_ taken infinite pains to procure ‘the convocation of that assembly. In 


former times, the councils of the church had been convened’ by the em- 
perors themselves; but, in the time: of Charles, the power of calling | 
them was, by all true Caihiolics, considered as the peculiar prerogative | 


of the popes; who dreaded, that such assemblies might derogate from 
their usurped authority; and were therefore inclined, if possible, to. | 


prevent them from being held. With the timid Clement, Charles em- | 
ployed all his art and influence to procure a council, butin vain. Paul | 
the Third was no less averse to this measure than Clekent: but the em- 
peror being seconded by almost all the Catholic princes in Europe, Paul 
yielded to their importunities, and summoned a council to meet in 
Trent. From this place it was afterwards translated to Bologna. AF 9 
ter the death of Paul it was again assembled in Trent,in 1551, and ¢ 


for two years, upon war being declared against the emperor by the elec- ; 
tor of Saxony. 

_ In the sessions which were held under Paul, that fondamental: tonne, 3 J 
é the Reformers, by which the writings of the evangelists and apostles 


and equal authority was ascribed to the books termed Apocryphal, and 
to the oral traditions of the church. From the manver in which thede- 
liberations of this assembly were conducted; from the nature of its de- | | 
cisions, and from the blind attachment of a great majority o f its mem- r . 
bers to the court of Rome, there was little ground to hope for the ate | 
tainment of those ends for which the calling of it had been so earnestly | 
desired. But no other expedient could be devised, which the Catho- 

lics thought so likely to ~~ the progress of hereey and, therefore, as 
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soon as the war between France and Spain was concluded, the several 
| Catholics began to think seriously of the restoration of the council. — 
The state of Europe at that time seemed, more than ever, to require 
_ the application of some immediate remedy. The power and number 
of the Protestants were every day becoming more and more considera- 
ble. Both England and Scotland had disclaimed allegiance to the See 
of Rome, and new-modelled their religion. In the Netherlands the 
Reformers had greatly multiplied of late, notwithstanding the most 
dreadful cruelties had been exercised against them; and in France, 
| where every province was involved in the most terrible combustion, 
| there was ground to apprehend, that they would soon become too pow- 
|_| erful for the Catholics, and be able to wrest from them the reins of gov- 
ernment. ‘The new opinions had penetrated even into Italy, and had 
been embraced by a considerable number of persons both in Naples 
and Savoy. From the former of these states they were extirpated by 
the unrelenting severity of Philip; who issued orders to his viceroy to 
_ put all heretics to death without mercy, and even to pursue with fire 
_ and sword a remnant of them who had fled from Cosenza, and were liv- 
ing quietly among the mountains.” * ae 
But the Duke of Savoy, unwilling to deprive himself of so great a 
. number of useful subjects as at that time professed the Protestant faith, 
if __wasinclined to attempt to enlighten and convince them; and with this 
| - view he desired the Pope’s permission to hold a colloquy of the princi- 
pal ecclesiastics in his dominions, on the subject of religion. Pius 
was about the same time informed, that in France a resolution had 
_ beenembraced to have recourse to the same expedient. He believed 
is” _ that no measure could be devised more likely to prove fatal to that ex- 
 clusive prerogative which heclaimed of judging in matters of religion. 
He dreaded that the example of France and Savoy would be quickly 
followed by other states, and the decrees of provincial synods substitu-_ 
_ ted in the place of those of the Holy See. It highly concerned him, | 
* therefore, to prevent this measure (so pernicious to his authority) from — 
taking place. Nor did he find much difficulty in dissuading the Duke } 
of Savoy from adopting it. “If the heretics,” said he to the oe te 
ambassador, “stand in need of instruction, I will send divines and a 
legate, by whom they may be both instructed and absolved. But your 
* master will find that they will lend a deaf ear to all the instructions ° 
» that can be given them, and will put no other interpretation upon his» 
| conduct, but that he wants power to compel them to submit. Nogood 
~ effect was ever produced by that lenity which he inclines to exercise; 
but from experience he may learn, that the sooner he shall execute = 
justice on these men, and make use of force to reduce them, the mores 
‘certain will be his success; and if he will comply with the counsel — ~~ 
which I offer, he shall receive from me such assistance as will enable 
| him to carry it into execution.” The duke, who was sincerely attach- __ 
IW »ed to the Roman faith, and closely connected with Philip, unfortunate- me 
| ly compliec with this violent counsel, and engaged in a bloody war 
~ with his Protestant subjects, of which he had afterwards the greatest i 
ason to repent. Ne eS he! oe 
| But to return to the state of affairs in the Netherlands: the seeds of | 
“> % a : eS *F. Paul, libby. ~ oe 
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discord which were sown in that unhappy country, in the beginning of 
the reign of Philip If. continued to approximate towards maturity. At 
his departure from among them, he had given strict orders to the re- 
gent to enforce a rigorous execution of his edicts, and the persecutions 
were, accordingly, carried on as formerly. The council of Trent had 


published its decrees, and Philip resolved to have them obeyed through- © 


out all his dominions. ‘The disturbances which subsisted in the Low 
Countries, ought to have deterred him from adding fuel to a flame 
which already burnt with so much violence. But his bigotry, together 


‘with his arbitrary maxims of government, rendered him averse to every ~ 
mild expedient, and determined him to enforce obedience to the de-~ 


crees in the Netherlands, as well as in Spain and Italy. When the re- 
gent laid his instructions on this head before the council of state, he 
found the counsellors much divided in their opinions. ‘The Prince of 
Orange maintained, that the regent could not require the people of 
the Netherlands to receive the decrees, because several of them were 
contrary to the fundamental laws of the constitution, He represent- 


ed that some Catholic princes had thought proper to reject them; and | 


proposed that a remonstrance should be made to the king on the neces- 
sity of recalling his instructions. jc 
“Jet us not, by our misrepresentations,” said he, “make him believe 


the number of heretics to be smaller than itis. Let‘us acquaint him, ~ 


that every province, every town, every village, is fullofthem. Let us 


not conceal from him how much they despise the edicts, and how little — 
they respect the magistrates; that he may see how impracticable it is 


to introduce the Inquisition, and be convinced that the remedy which 
he would have us to apply, would be infinitely worse than the disease.” 


‘He added, “That although he wasa true Catholic, and a faithful sub- 


ject of the king, yet he thought the calamities which had been lately 
experienced in France and Germany, afforded a sufficient proof that 
the consciences of men were not to be compelled, and that heresy 


was not to be extirpated by fire and sword, but by reasoning and per- | 
~ suasion; to which it was in vain to expect that men would be brought . 
to listen, until the present practice of butchering them like beasts was — 


wholly laid aside. He represented likewise the absurdity of publish- 


7 Gare of this expedient was Philip de Marnix, Lord of St. Aldegonde, 


e a nobleman highly distinguished for his eloquence, his address, and his. 


\ 
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political abilities, who had the merit of contributing more than any 
other person (the Prince of Orange alone excepted) towards accom- 
plishing the | happy revolution, by which the northern pre vinesenene 
rescued from 


he Spanish yoke. By his advice, and ace 


Netherlands were animated. 
ae he ee 


_ ing, on this occasion, the decrees of the council of Trent, and propos-. 
ed that Count Egmont should be instructed to request the king to sus- © 
pend the publication of them till the present tumults were allayed. # 
_ Many of the other nobles set on foot, at this time, a confederacy, by 
__which they bound themselves to support one another, in preventing the | 
- * Ynquisition from being established in the Netherlands. The prime 


“hae ni cording to his _ 
direction, a writing was drawn up, termed the Compromise, which is — 
here inserted, as it marks strongly the spirit by which the people of the 


q 


| 
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“Whereas certain malicious persons, under the cloak of zeal forthe — 
Catholic religion, butin reality prompted by ambition, pride, and ava- 
tice, have, by their misrepresentations, persuaded our lord the king to 
introduce into these provinces that. most pernicious tribunal the Inqui- 
sition; which is not only contrary to all human and divine laws, but 
exceeds in cruelty the most barbarous institutions of the most savage 
tyrants in the heathen world; which subjects all authority to that of 
the inquisitors, reduces all men toa perpetual state of miserable slave- 
‘ry, and by the visitations which it appoints, exposes the best men. to 
continual apprehensions, so that if a priest, a Spaniard, or wicked 
‘minion of power, shall incline, he may, by means of this institution, ac- 


 cuse any man, however innocent, and cause him to be imprisoned, con- 


demned and put to death, without being confronted with his accusers, 


~ and without being allowed 1o bring evidence of his innocence, or to 


speak in his defence: for these reasons we whose names are here sub- 


. : scribed have resolved to provide for the security of our families, goods 
_ and persons; and for this purpose we hereby enter intoa sacred league 


* with one another, promising with a solemn oath, to oppose with all our 


a 


Po - ing God, as the searcher of our hearts; humbly beseeching him to 


# 


power, the introduction of the above-named Inquisition into these prov- 


‘ inces; whether it shall be attempted openly or secretly, and by what- 


ever name it shall be called, whether that of Inquisition, Visitation, 
Commission, or Edict: declaring, at the same time, that we are far from 
entertaining the design of attempting any thing prejudicial to the inter- 
est of our sovereign the king; but,on the contrary, that our fixed inten- 
tion is, to support and defend his government, to maintain peace, and to 

reveni, to the utmost of our power, all seditions, tumults, and revolts. 

his agreement we have sworn; and we hereby promise and swear to 


‘maintain it forever sacred; and we call Almighty God to witness, that 


neither in word or deed shall we ever weaken or counteractit.* 9) > 
“We likewise promise and swear, mutually to defend one another, 
in all places, and on all occasions, against every attack that shall be 
made, or prosecution that shall be raised against any individualamongst 
us, on account of his concern in this confederacy. And we declare, 
that no pretence of the persecutors, who may allege-rebellion, insur- 
rection, or any other plea, shall exempt us from this our oath and pro- - ~ 
mise. No action can deserve the name of rebellion, that proceeds 


from opposition to the iniquitous decrees of the Inquisition ; and, 
- therefore, whether any of us be attacked directly on account of Oppo- tte 
- sing these decrees, or under pretence of punishing rebellion or insur- 


| t re 
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“Jn this and every part of our conduct regarding the Inquisition 


“our meaning is, to submit to the general opinion of our confederates, 


or to that of those who shall be appointed by the rest to assist us with 4a 
their counsel. by 


“In witness of this our league, we invoke the holy fae of the live ie 


grant us the grace ofhis Holy Spirit, and that all our enterprises may 
‘be attended with success, may promote the honour of his name, Con- * 
tribute to the welfare of our souls, and advance the peace and true in- 
rest of the Netherlands.” = 
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_ Such were the terms of the Compromise, which was quickly circu- 
~ lated through the provinces, and subscribed by persons of all ranks, 
whether Catholics or Protestants. Books were at the same time mul- 
tiplied, in which liberty of conscience was pleaded, the absurdities in 
the popish doctrines and worship exposed, and hideous pictures drawn | 
of the Inquisition. 6 ce | 
The regent felt great anxiety with regard to the consequences with — 
which so much ill-humour and discontent were likely to be attended. — 
She had never fully credited the representations which the Prince of 
Orange and some of her other counsellors had often made to her. And 4 
_she now complained bitterly of the situation to which she was reduced — | 
by the orders sent from Spain. “For to what purpose was it,’ she | 
said, “to publish edicts, when I wanted power to enforce their execu- 
‘tion? They have served only to increase the people’s audacity, and 
to bring my authority into contempt.” Sen | 
The Prince of Orange, and the Counts Horn and Egmont, had ever ~ 
since the last republication of the edicts, absented themselves from the 
council. The regent now wrote to them in the most urgent manner, | 
requiring their attendance. They readily complied: and the regent, © 
after having informed them of her design in calling them together, de- 
sired they would deliver their opinions without reserve. The Prince | 
of Orange was among the last who rose, and he spoke as follows: 
“Would to heaven, I had beenso fortunate as to gain belief, when | 
I ventured to foretel what has now happened. Desperate remedies 
would not,in that‘case, have been first applied, nor persons who had 
fallen into error been confirmed in it, by the means employed to re- | 
claim them. We should not certainly think favourably of a physician’s 
prudence, who, in the beginning of a disease, when gentle remedies 
were likely to prove effectual, should propose the burning or cutting 
off the part infected. Thereare two species of inquisition. Theone ~ 
_. is exercised in the name of the Pope, and the other has been long prac- mn 
_ tised by the bishops. To the latter men are, in some measure recon- | 
ciled by the power of custom; and considering how well we are now — | 
provided with bishops in all the provinces, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that this sort will alone be found sufficient. The former has 
ya and will for ever be, an object of abhorrence, and ought tobe || 
- abolished without delay. ” “ * | 
_ “With respect to those edicts which have been so often published a 
against the innovators in religion, hearken not to me,but to your ownex- | 
perience, which will inform you, that the persecutions to which they 
have given rise, have served only to increase and propagate the errors — 
against which they have been exercised. The Netherlands have for ~ 
years been a school, in which, ifwe have not been extremely inattentive, ~ 
we may have learned the folly of persecution. Men do not for nothing 
forego the advantages of life; much less do they expose apa 
torture and death for nothing. The contempt of death and pain, exhi- »| 
bited by heretics in suffering for their religion, is calculated to produce 
the most powerful effects on the minds of the spectators. It works on 
their compassion, it excites their admiration of the sufferers, and cre- 
ates in them a suspicion that truth must certainly be found where they 
observe so much constancy and fortitude. _ Heretics have been treated 
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. with the same severity in France and England as in the Low Countries, 
But has it been attended there with better success? On the contrary, 
_is there not reason, there as. well as here, to say, what was said of the 
~ Christiansof old, That the blood of the martyrsis the seed of the church? 
) abe The Emperor Julian, the most formidable enemy that Christianity ever 
~ had, was fully sensible of the truth of this. Harassing and tormenting 
could only serve, he knew, to inflame that ardent zeal which he wanted 
to extinguish. He had recourse therefore to the expedient of ridicule 
- and contempt; and this he found to be more effectual. The Grecian 
empire was, at different periods, infected with heresies of various kinds. 
_ rius taught errors in the reign of Constance; Nestorius in that of 
_ Theodosius; Arius in that of Constantine. No such punishments were 
inflicted, either on the heresiarchs themselves or on their disciples, as 
» are now practised in the Netherlands; and yet where are all those 
__ false opinions now, which the first broachers were at so much pains to 
propagate? Such is the nature of heresy, if its resis, it rusts; but he 
- who rubsit, whetsit. Letit be neglected and overlooked, it will soon 
_ lose the charm of novelty; and, with that, it will lose the greatest part — 
| of it attractive power. But they are not the examples only of heathen — 
» _ . princes which I would recommend to the regent’s imitation. In com- 
|. plying with my advice, she will tread in the steps of our late glorious 
» Emperor, her father; who, from experience, was convinced, that gen- 
tle measures were more likely to prove effectual than severe ones; and 
therefore adopted the former, in preference to the latter, for several 
years before his resignation. —~ : 
ke “ The king himself appeared, at a certain period, inclined to make 
trial of mild expedients. But, through the influence of the bishops 
and other ecclesiastics, he changed his views. Let these men answer 
; for their conduct if they can. For my own part, I am entirely satis- 
:. fied that it is impossible to root out the present evils in the Nether- 
| lands by force, without shaking the state from its foundation. I con- 
| Y clude with reminding you of what we have all heard frequently, that _ 
the Protestants in the Low Countries have opened a correspondence 
with those in France. Let:us beware of irritating them more than — 
we have already done, lest, by imitating the French Catholics in their 
» — severity, we, like them, involve our country in the dreadful miseries of 
Lae acim war.” (im 
——s-' The regent, finding that her situation became every day more crit- 
' ical, informed the king of it, who immediately sent the Duke of Alva, 
: , a nobleman of the most imperious character, tyrannical and vindictive 
in the extreme, to execute his pleasure in the Netherlands, armed with 
. 4 fall power to punish or pardon crimes of every sort. He began his 
administration with publishing a declaration, that a month should be 
allowed to the reformers for preparing to leave the country, without 
‘ receiving, d ring that space, any trouble or molestation, and | t the 
"same time he issued secret orders to the inquisitors to proceed imme- 
- diatély in the execution of their edicts with the utmost rigour. To _ 
~ assist and encourage these men in the exercise of their office, he insti- 
tuted a new council, to which he gave the name of the Council of Tu- 
mults, which he appointed to take cognizance of the late disorders, 
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rectly or indirectly, in promoting them. This council consisted of 

twelve persons, the greatest part of whom were Spaniards. The duke 
was the president himself, and in his absence Vargas, a Spanish law- 

yer, distinguished above all his countrymen by his avarice and cruelty. 

One of the first deeds of this tribunal, which might well be called, 
as the Flemings termed it, the Council of Blood, was to declare, T’ hak 
to have presented or subscribed any petition against the jate erection 
of bishopricks, or against the edicts or Inquisition, or to have permit: | 
ted the exercise of the new religion under any pretence whatever; or 
to insinuate by word of mouth or writing, that the king has no right to 

abolish those pretended privileges which have been the source of £0 
much impiety, is treason against the king, and justly merits the sever- 
est punishment he shall be pleased to inflict. 

The governor had already stationed his army in such a manner as 
he thought would most effectually secure the execution of this cruel, 
undistinguishing resolution of the council. In Antwerp he built a cit- 
adel, and compelled the inhabitants to defray the expence which this 
instrument of their own slavery had cost him. He began to build — 
citadels in other places; and, in the mean time, he spread his troops” 
over the country in such formidable bodies, that the people, over whom _ 

they exercised the most oppressive tyranny, either forsook their habi- 
tations, or gave themselves up to despair. Above twenty thousand © 
m persons escaped at this time, into France, England, and the Protestant 
provinces of Germany. Great numbers were prevented from flying, 
and siezed whilst they were meditating flight, by the cruel hand of the 
_» persecutor. The innocent were overwhelmed with horror at the sight _ 
of the dreadful punishments inflicted on the guilty; and lamented that 
this once flourishing country, so much distinguished for the mildness of 
_ its government and the happiness of its people, should now present no 
other object to view, but confiscations, imprisonments and blood. S 
There was ho distinction made of age,sex, or condition. Personsin 
ticle earliest youth; persons worn out, and ready to sink under the 
infirmities: of age; persons of the highest rank, as wellas the lowest of 
the people, on the e slightest evidence, and somctimes even on bare sus- 
“  picion, were alike sacrificed to the rapacity and cruelty of the gov- 
ernor and his associates. 


Although in the space of a few aenibh upwards of eighteen hundred. 
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persons suffered by the hand of the executioner; yet the Duke ofan 


- Alva’s thirst of blood was not satiated. Prisoners were not brought 
in so fast, nor seized in such considerable numbers, as he desired.» 
"The time of Carnival was approaching, when he expected that he 
should find the Reformers off their guard. They would then leave 
their skulking-places, he supposed, and visit their families, while the 
Catholics were immersed in mirth and dissipation. On this occasion 
his soldiers, accompanied by the inquisitors, like so many wolves, were 


let loose among the Protestants; who were seized in the middle of the 
night in their beds, and from thence. dragged to prisons and dungeons. 


“Many who had been only once present at the Protestant assemblies, 
even although they declared their faith in the Catholic religion to be 
firm and unshaken, were hanged or drowned: while those who pro- 
fessed themselves to be Protestants, or refused to abjure teir rel lon, 
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. pe put to the rack, i in order to make them discover their associates; 
hey were then dragged by horses to the place of execution, and their — 
b ies being committed to the flames, , their sufferings were prdlonged x 
with ingenious cruelty. 

. To prevent ‘them from bearing testimony, in the midst of ‘err tor- 
|. ments, to the truth of their profession, their executioners were not 
Pe ‘satisfied vith barely confining their tongues; they first scorched them 
p - with a § owing iron, and then screwed them into a machine, contrived 
. 

\ 


rpose to produce the most excruciating pain. 


Pe 
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is shocking to recount the numberless instances of inhuman ‘crue 
etrated d by Alva and his associates, especially when we con 
: r that th he unhappy victims were not those hardened wretches, 
ring and bloody deeds, are guilty of violating the laws of 
hi ne ee were generally persons of the most inoffen- 
who, having imbibed the new opinions in religion, h 
0 disguise their sentiments; or, at the worst, hi 
. red | to il discretions by their zeal for propagating truths, % 
we: ~ which they | believed to be of the highest importance to the glory o Oe 
ey God and the hay piness of men. 
oe mmunicated a great share of his savage’ Rpirit to th 
istrates; who knew that they could not recommend th ee 
ffectually either to the king or to the governcr, than ‘by : 
| Be g# the exerci of rigour and severity. Several of them, however, whose _ L, 
Pity foot upevoiled over the considerations of safetyandinterest,were __ 
Ie @ in uced togive the Protestants timely warning to withdraw. "Eien : 
ae " ‘the, members of the bloody council be iy io feel their hearts revolt 
against the reiterated instances of cruelty, to which their sanction we was — 
required. Some of them applied for dismission; others had the « ure 
age to absent themselves; and out of the twelve, of which the 
-. cil was composed, there were seldom above three or four present. E 
_ About this time the magistrates of Antwerp, whose behaviout from 
the beginning of Alva’s administration had been extremely obsequi- 
ous, thought 3 ight venture to inl eae in favour of certain ¢i- eee 
~ tizens whom the "inquisitors had i Bes Their petition wascon- 
ceived in the humblest terms; an they represented, that although | ‘9 
the persons for whom they pleaded had been present,two or three — 
’ times ir, the Protestant assembles, yet it wa as.only curiosity that had 
~ led them thither; they were still true sons of the church, and aith 
ye ful subjects to the king; and they had remained in the country ti : 
the time of their imprisonment, on the faith of the declaration which ie, 
» the governor had made, that they should not receive any disturb- 
n account of om had passed, till the expiration of a month af th 


rior 


p i Debit Replied, that he was amazed at their : a 
) esuming -apply to him in behalf of heretics; and they — :> 
ve reason, he added, to repent b vitterly of their ee % 


not act more prudently in. future; for they might rest assured, 
om all, for an example {o deter others from the 


" of ‘the Catholic nobility, and Viglos, 
in all the arbitrary measures of Gran- 
s aca eek sai 


obtaining mercy from Philip, by the accounts transmitted to them, at 
this time, from Spain, of bis cruel treatment of bis son Don Carlos— 


unfitness for any important trust, refused to gratify his ambition, and - 
behaved towards him with distance and reserve; while he gave all his 
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velle, but whose heart melted at the present misery of his css 
men, had the courage to remonstrate to the king against the gover- 
nor’s barbarity.. Even the Pope exhorted him to greater modera- 
tion. Philip, however, refused to countermand the orders which he 
had given, till he should hear from’ Vargas; who advised him to per- 
severe in the plan which he had adopted, assured him of its SUCCESS, 
and at the same time flattered him with the hopes of an inexhaus-— 
tible fund of wealth that would arise from confiscation. Vargas being 


seconded by the inquisitors at Madrid, Philip lent a deaf ear to the 


remonstrance which had been made to bint and the persecutions were 


The people of the Netherlands were confirmed in their despair of — 


Various relations are given of that tragical and mysterious affair by the 
contemporary historians; but the following appears the most consistent 
and probable. This young prince had from his earliest youth been no- 
ted for the impetuosity and violence of his temper; and though he — 


_never gave reason to think favourably of his understanding, or his ca- 6. 4 


pacity for government, he had discovered the most intemperate ambi-" 


dominions. Philip, whether from jealousy, or a conviction of his son’s 


é confidence to the Duke of Alva, Ruy Gomez ded ‘Sylva, and the presi-_ ‘ 


ted of holding secret interviews with the Marquis of Mons and the Ba- 
~ ron de Montigny ;and had afterwards formed the design of retiring into 


dent Spinosa; against whom Don Carlos, partly on this account, and 


partly because he considered them as spies upon his conduct, had con- 
ceived the most irreconcilable aversion. In this disposition he did 
‘not scruple, on different occasions, to censure the measures of his fa- 
ther’s government, and particularly those which had been adopted in | 

the Netherlands. He had sometimes expressed his compassion for the | 

people there; had threatened the Duke of Alva, and even made an | 


attempt on his life, for accepting the government; had been suspec- 


the Netherlands, with an intention to put himself at the head of the . 
malcontents. 


Of this design intelligence was carried, by some a allie courtiéts, ito Seep 
1 the king; who, having consulted with the inquisitors at Madrid, as he 
usually did in matters of great importance and difficulty, resolved to 


: prevent the prince from putting his scheme into execution, by depri- 


_ prayed his father and his attendants to put an immediate « 


ving him of his liberty. For this purpose he went into his chamber in ~ 
the middle of the night, attended by some of his privy counsellors and 
uards; and after reproaching him with his undutiful behaviour, told 


— him that he had come to exercise his paternal correction and chastise- 


ment. Then. Javing dismissed all his a tendants, he commanded him 
to be clothed in a dark coloured morning dress, and appoint ed guards 
to watch over him, and confine him to hischamber. The high spirited a 


$ 


young prince was extremely shocked at, such unworthy treatm 


life. He threw himself headlong into the fire, and would hay 


3 ss. 


4 


| 
#| 
| 
‘d 


a 
‘continued with the same unrelenting fury as before. * . 


tion to be admitted by his father to a share in the administration of his $1 


* 
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_ an end to his life, had he not been prevented by the guards. During: 
his confinement. his despair and anguish rose to a degree of frenzy. He 
would fast sometimes for whole days together, then eat voraciously, and 

endeavour to choke himself by swallowing his victuals without chew- 
ing. Several princes interceded for his release, as did many of the prin- 

» cipal Spanish nobles. But his father was relentless and inexorable. 

_ After six months imprisonment, he caused the inquisition of Madrid * 

_ to pass sentence against his son, and under the cover of that sentence, 
| poison to be given him, which in a few hours put a period to 

erable life at the age of twenty-threes 7 <4 ‘ 

> had, before this time, given a proof of the cruelty of his 

sition, when, as above related, he chose to be present at the 
ecution of his Protestant subjects in Spain. His singular conduct 
a , and the composure with which he beheld the tor- 


rat occasio 
aaa : an 


appy sufferers, were ascribed by some to the power of 


es, s own son; whose only crime, they lie 
was his attachment to them, and his compassion for their calamities 


x ot es Ss 
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SECTION IV. ‘ 


“The history of the Waldenses continued, from the middle of the sixteenth 
|. to the beginning of the seventeenth century. A. D. 1551—1600. 5 g P 
| .  Amone the distinguished favours which it hath pleased the Father of - < 4 
| a Lights to confer upon mankind, the invention of the art of printing has Pay 
} been, iu its consequences, none of the least beneficial. Before thisdis- 4 
covery, learning was accessible to none but persons of princely fortunes; 
’ but by this means it was brought within the reach of almost every ones. iy : 
and that information became generally diffused which er oan 
subvert the cause of tyranny and superstition; thus, through the over- 

. ruling providence of God, the art of printing turned out to be one of | ws 
the most important events that have happer ed since the first promulga- \) 
ion of the gospel. Knowledge, which had indeed been gaining ground °_ 


for some centuries before, was now wonderfully accelerated in itspro- 
gress. ~The light acquired by one, was quickly diffused abroad, and ne 
communicated to multitudes. The facility of communication brought : 
learnin —the dead languages be- 
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advocates of a system which was founded in ignorance, expressed no 
apprehensions of alarm at the introduction of these novelties. The 
faculty of theology at Paris declared before the assembled parliament, 
that religion was undone, if the study of Greck and Hebrew was permitted. ° 
But the language of the monks of those days is still more amusing. We 
are informed by Conrad of Heresbach, a very grave and respectable 
author at that period, that one of their numberis said thus to have ex- 
pressed himself—“ They have invented a new language, which they — 
call Greek; you must be carefully on your guard against it; it is the © 
‘mother of all heresy. I observe in the hands of many persons a book * 
written in that language, which they call the New Testament. Itisa — 
book full of daggers and poison. As to the Hebrew, my dear brethren, © 
itis certain that all those who learn it immediately become Jews.”* 
The art of printing, which originated with John Guttenberg, a citizen ~ 
of Mentz, was first attempted by him at Strasburg, from 1436 to 1440. — 
His efforts, which were, no doubt, at first very rude and indigested, had - 
been greatly matured by skill and experience in the course of a centu- 
_ tury; and, consequently, about the year 1535, we find the Waldenses of | 
Piedmont anxious to avail themselves of it, witha view to a more gen- 
eral circulation of the word of life. Hitherto they had been obliged to 
confine themselvesto manuscripts; and, in the Waldensian tongue, they — 
seem not to have generally possessed an efitire version of the whole | 
- Bible, but the New Testament only, and some particular books of the — | 
Old. They now, however, contracted with a printer at Neufchatel, in 
‘Switzerland, for an entire impression of the whole Bible in French, for 
the sum of fifteen hundred crowns of gold. An elaborate preface, some- 
_ what too declamatory for a publication of that kind, was prefixed by 
Robert Olivetan, who appears to have been one of their number, and 
who professes to have translated it for the use of the churches. Both 
Perrin and Sir Samuel Morland affirm this to have been the first French | 
Bible that was printed and published; and on their authority J had so 
stated the fact in the first edition of this work. But on consulting Du © 
‘Pin on the Canon, Iam now convinced that this is a mistake. The. | 
words of the latter are, “ The first edition of the French Bible, [prin- "| 
ted] in the year 1530, is to be seen in the French king’s library; the | 
second, of the year 1534, is larger, and extant in the libraries of St. 
Germain de Prez,and of St.Genevieve. ‘These two editions are prior 
to that of Robert Olivetan, [which was] the first done by the Protest- 
>» ants in the year 1535.”t Se. “t 
- The works of Luther, of Calvin, and others of the reformers, begin- | 
ning about this time to be in general use, they sent Martin Gonin, one | 
_ of their number, to Geneva, to procure a supply of such books as he 
_ should think calculated to promote the instruction of the people. But | 
_ on his journey he was unfortunately apprehended under suspicion of |) 
being a spy; and a discovery being made that he’'was a Waldensian, | 
he was sent for safety to Grenoble, and there thrown into prison. The 
inquisitors having been made acquainted with the case, he was, by 
their advice, cast into the river Lyzere, during the night, for this im- 
portant reason, as given by the inquisitor, that 2 was not expedient the || 
* See Viller’s Bssay on the Reformation, by Luther, translated by Mill, Pp. Sata { 


~ note.—And Mr, Cox’s Life of Melancthon, p. 29. 
+ Du Pin on the Canon, &c. vol. i. p. 217. 
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cad 


Dams world should hear him eclare his faith, lest those who heard him should be- 
come worse than himself.* 

_ __ It was formerly noticed, that in the year 1560, the Waldenses in 

~ Calabria formed a junction with Calvin’s church at Geneva. The 

‘consequence of this was, that several pastors or public teachers went 

' from the neighbourhood of Geneva to settle with the churches in Ca- 

| — © labria. Itseems probable that this circumstance had contributed to 
} _. Tevive the profession in Calabria, orat least had brought the Walden- 
|. Sesn ore into public notice than they had. hitherto been; and it spread 
| = an alarm among the Catholics, which reached the ears of Pope Pius 
. TV ae Measures were, therefore, immediately taken for wholly exter- 

min ting the Waldenses in that quarter; and a scene of carnage en- 
sued, which in enormity has seldom been exceeded. Two monks were 
qe to the inhabitants of St. Xist, who assembled the people, and 


g- 
u ad 


n 


om, Damages harangue, endeavoured to persuade them to desist from 
aes aring these new teachers, whom they knew they had lately received - 


~~ (from Geneva; promising them, in case of compliance, every advan-— 


|» tage they could wish; but, on the other hand, plainly intimating that — 
~~ they would subject themselves to be condemned as heretics and t oe 
forfeit their lives and fortunes, if they refused to return to the church 
= OF Rome. And at once to bring matters to the test, they causedabell — 
G to be immediately tolled for mass, commanding the people to attend. — 
_ Instead of complying, however, the Waldenses forsook their houses, — 
and as many as were able fled to the woods, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Two companies of soldiers were instantly ordered out to pur- 
sue them, who hunted them like wild beasts, crying, Amassa, Amassas 
that is, kill, kill, and numbers were put te death. Such as_ eached - 
the tops of the mountains, procured the privilege of being heard i 


ea 
their own defence. They stated, that they and their forefather: 3h 


now for several ages been residents of that country—that duri g al Ru 
a that period their lives and conversation had been repress 
~ they ardently wished to remain there, if they should be allowed to. 
continue unmolested in the profession of their faith, but if this were 
denied them, they implored their pursuers to have pity on their wives 
and children, and to permit them to retire, under the providence re & 
4 


* 


God, either by sea or land, wherever it should please the Lord to co a 
» © duct them—that they would very cheerfully sacrifice all their worldly 
> Re possessions rather than fall into idolatry. They therefore entreated, 
~~ in the name of all that was sacred, that they might not be reduced to. 
the necessity of defending themselves, which, if they were compelled — 
todo, must be at the peril of those who forced them to such extremi- 
‘ties. This expostulation only exasperated the soldiers, who immedi- 4 
ately rushing upon them in the most impetuous manner, a terrible ah: al 
fray ensued, in which several lives were lost, and the military at las f. vd 
* — putto flight. ee tee oe 
The inquisitors, on this, wrote to the Viceroy of Naples, urging him 


to send-them some companies of soldiers, to apprehend certain : es i 
© etics of St. Xist and de la Garde, who had fled into the woods; at t 1e 
r: e apprising him that by ridding the church of such a pl ague, — 
x Id; orm what was acceptable to the Pope and meritorious to 
e iliac: ii. che iv. ie tke 
i “ 
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himself. The viceroy cheerfully obeyed the summons, and marched 
at the head of his troops to the city of St. Xist, where, on his arrival, 
he caused it to be proclaimed by sound of trumpet, that the place was 
condemned to. fire and sword. Proclamation was at the same time 
made throughout all the kingdom of Naples, inviting persons to come 
to the war against the heretics of St. Xist, and promising as a recom- 
pense the customary advantages. Numbers consequeutly flocked to 
his standard, and were conducted tothe woods and mountains whither 
the Waldenses had sought an asylum. Here they chased them so fu- 


viously, that the greater part were slain by the sword, and the rest, _ 
wounded and destitute, retired into caverns upon the tops of the rocks, 


where they perished by famine. 


who were brought before the inquisitor Penza, at Montauld. This 
merciless bigot caused them to be stretched upon the rack, with the 
view of extorting from thema confession of adultery and other abomi- 
nable practices too filthy to be mentioned; in no one instance of 


which did he succeed, though their tortures in many instances were so 
violent as to extinguish life. A person of the name of Marson was 


stripped naked and beat with rods, then drawn through the streets and 


_ burnt with fire-brands. Oneof his sons was assassinated, and another. 


~ Ted to the top of a tower where a crucifix was presented to him, with 


and led 


a promise, that if he would salute it his life should be spared. The 
youth replied, that he would rather die than commit idolatry, and as to 


their threats of casting him headlong from the tower, he preferred that 


his body should be dashed in pieces on the earth, to having his soul 
cast into hell for denying Christ and his truth. The inquisitor, en- 


-raged.at his answer, commanded him instantly to be precipitated, 


e may see,” said he, “ whether his God will preserve him.” 


he top of a tower, where he was commanded to confess 
himself to a priest then present, before he was cast down. This how- 
ever, he refused, adding that he had already confessed himself to God, 
on which he was cast headlong from the tower. The following day 
the viceroy, walking at the foot of the tower, saw the unhappy youth . 


still alive, but languishing in tortures, having nearly all his bones bro- 
in. ihe 


<a sa 


__. Having accomplished their wishes on the fugitives from St. Xist, " 
_ they pext proceeded to la Garde, and apprehended seventy persons 


% 
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alive? give him to the hogs.” 

This is only a specimen of the brutal outrages that were carried on 
at this time against the Waldenses in Calabria; but the reader will, 
probably, think it quite sufficient. Pope Pius IV. was so resolutely 
bent upon ridding the country of them, that he afterwards sent the 
Marquis of Butiane to perfect what was left undone, with a promise 

~ that if he succeeded in clearing Calabria of the Waldenses, he would 
five his son acardinal’s hat. He, indeed, found but little difficulty in 
effecting it; for the inquisitorial monks and Viceroy of Naples had al- 
ready put to death so many, transporting others to the Spanish gallies, 
_ and banishing all fugitives, selling or slaying their wives and children, 
that not much remained for the marquis toaccomplish. Pee 
__ Of their pastors, Stephen Megrin was imprisoned at Cossence, and 
ry literally starved to death. Lewis Pascal was conveyed to Rome, and 
there condemned to be burnt alive. As this man had been remarkable — 
for his zeal, and the confidence with which he had maintained the Pope 
to be antichrist, he was reserved as a gratifying spectacle for his holi- 
~ ness and the conclave of cardinals, who were present at his death. But 
2. such was the address which Pascal delivered to the people, from the word 
~ of God, that the Pope would gladly have wished himself elsewhere, or 
_ that Pascal had been dumb and the people deaf! The account thatis 
given to us of his dying behaviour, can scarcely fail to remind one of the 
case of the martyr Stephen; and his ardent zeal in the cause of Christ, 
added to his fervent supplications to the throne of grace, deeply affect- 
ed the spectators, while the Pope and cardinals gnashed thelr teeth 
. throughrage. . sare 
~ Sach was the end of the Waldenses in Calabria, who were wholly 
exterminated: for ifany of the fugitives returned, it was upon the ex~ 
press condition that they would in all things conform themselves to the 
. laws of the church of Rome.* _ ae 

About this time, Francis [. king of France, obtained possession of 
the whole country of Piedmont by conquest, and regulated its affairs 
by means of its parliament at Turin. The pontifical chair was then 
filled by Paul lil. who plied the parliament so sedulously to proceed 
against these pernicious heretics, the Waldenses, that the recent scenes 
of France were now re-acted in Piedmont; numbers of the Waldenses 

. being committed to the flames. Happily these things were, ina great 
measure, newamongthem. They, therefore, presented an address to 


. 


the king, humbly supplicating that they might be indulged with the same 


ken. The monster kicked him on the head and said, “Is the dog yet 


privileges under his government, which they and their forefathers had __ 
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in what regarded their religious worship, they could obey no commands 
which interfered with the laws of God, to whom they rather chose to 
be obedient, in every thing that concerned his service, than to follow 
the fancies and inclinations of men.* . ae 

But the multiplicity of important concerns which, at that critical 
juncture, engaged the king’s attention, not permitting him to prosecute 
his measures against the Waldenses, the parliament relinquished the 
matter to the court of Inquisition, who committed to the flames as ma- 
ny as they could apprehend. In the year 1555,several were burnt in 
the castle yard at Turin, and among them Bartholomew Hector, a 
bookseller, who, by his admirable fortitude under his sufferings, his 
holy conversation, and fervent prayers to God, so deeply affected the 
spectators, that he drew tears from their eyes, and the language of 
compassionate sympathy from their lips. 

Not long after this, the parliament of Turin, resolving to second, by 
every means in their power, the efforts of the inquisitors, appointed a 
person of the name of St. Julian president, and sent him throughout 
the vallies, armed with the king’s authority, and accompanied by an 
assessor, to compel the Waldenses either to conform to the church of 
Rome or to put them to death; promising to render their agents every 
assistance they might require, either to reduce to obedience or exter- 
-minate them. 

_. On their arrival at Perouse, they issued a proclamation in the name 
of the king, commanding every one of the inhabitants to attend mass 
on pain of death. From thence they proceeded to Pignerol, where 
they summoned several persons to appear before them, and drew up 
indictments, probably with the view of terrifying the Waldenses; but 
not finding these methods to succeed to their expectations, they next 
had recourse to a new and more alluring expedient. St. Julian had 
brought with him several monks, from the valley of Angrogne, one of 
whom he caused to preach before a large concourse of people. The 
zealous ecclesiastic laboured indefatigably to persuade them to return 
to the church of Rome, the praises of which he extolled to the skies. 
The people heard him patiently to the end of his harangue; and then 
rising up, requested that one of their pastors, who happened to be pres- 
ent, might be indulged with the privilege of making some remarks on 
the sermon; but the president very prudently pares the proposal. 
His refusal, however, occasioned such murmuring throughout the au- 
ditory, that the president and his monks were petrified with astonish- — 
ment, and took the first opportunity that was afforded them of decently — 
retiring and returning to Turin. + . 
On their arrival they informed the parliament of their proceedings, 
-intimating how difficult it would be to subdue these people by coercive 
-measures; and giving it as their opinion, that, even if attempted, the 
country afforded such facilities of defending themselves, that, either to 
reduce them to the obedience of the church of Rome, or to rid the 
country of them, must be an Herculean task, and performed at the 
expense of so much blood, that to exterminate them must be the work 
of a king, and of a king of France too; they therefore submitted it 
to consideration, that it would be prudent to transmit a report of this 
*Sir Samuel Morland’s Churches of Piedmont, p. 224. 
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matter to his majesty, and leave the further prosecn Hata Nila ae? 
denses to his own discretion. This advice was’ a doptedifltall tiyedr 
elapsed before the parliament took any further measures relative to 
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them. | | : 
__ His majesty, however, at length reported his pleasure upon the mes- 
sage of the parliament; and it was, that all his subjects in Piedmont 


should be compelled to attend mass on pain of corporal punishment 

; _ and the confiscation of their goods; and St. Julian was again sent to 

- Angrogne to enforce obedience; but the people were still as averse to 

compliance as ever they had been. They answered, that they were 

- not bound to obey such decrees as were inconsistent with their duty to 

God. He then commanded twelve of the principal persons among 

| “ them, with all the pastors and all the schoolmasters in the vallies, to 

_ surrender themselves prisonérs at Turin, there to receive such senten- 

~~ ces.as should be passed upon them. They returned for answer that 

such commands came from man only, and not from God; and that as . 
they could not appear at Turin but at the risk of their lives, and of 
being troubled on account of their religious profession, they declined 
compliance. 

This contumacious behaviour inflamed the parliament to the highest 
»’ pitch. They proceeded against them in the most summary manner, 
causing all that could be apprehended in Piedmont, and on the con- 
fines of the vallies, to be committed to the flames at Turin; and among 

others a Mr. Jeffrey Varnigle was burnt in the year 1557, in the castle 

_ yard. He was attended by an immense concourse of spectators, upon 
whom his death made a strong and lasting impression; his fervent pie- 
ty and resignation to the will of God tending greatly to confirm and es- — 

tablish their own minds. ee iy a4 
While these things were in progress, Francis was removed from the 

stage of life, and his son, Henry the Second, raised to the throne, The 

Protestant princes of Germany, now moved with compassion for the 

poor persecuted Waldenses, interceded for them with Henry, en- 

treating him to permit them the same religious privileges which» 
their forefathers had enjoyed from generation to generation. And 
their application was not without success; for they continued unmo- 
lested until peace was concluded between France 2 Spain, in the % 
year 1559, at which time Piedmont was again restore to the Duke of 

p,” Savoy. f silgents d 7 ti | 

» No sooner had the inhabitants of Piedmont become yee age of 

© Philbert manu |, than a most pressing application was made to him __ 

vo by the monks of Pignerol to prosecute the most sanguinary measures : 
against the Waldenses; and the latter, to counteract it, presented a 

A agble petition to their sovereign, in which they informed him the 

re : rere not ignorant of the many accusations laid against them, nor of 

the various calumnies that were cast upon them, with the view of ren- 

dering them odious to all the princes and monarchs of the Christian 
world. | They then make a bold avowal of their principles as these: 


a _ respected the Christian faith, their readiness to yield obedience to their 
' .. civil rulers in every thing that did not infringe upon the rights of con- 
a ience—their anxious wish to live peaceably with their neighbours; 


soldly affirming that, though often provoked to it, they had done vio- 
ror ‘ ? ee mS 
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lence to no man; and in this respect they challenged any complaint 
that could be brought against them. They appealed to their published 
confessions of faith that they were not obstinate in their opinions, but 
on the contrary ready to receive all holy and pious admonitions that 
were sanctioned by the word of God; and that they were so far from 
evading discussion, that, on the contrary, they anxiously desired it. 
They implore his highness to consider, that their religious profession 
was not athing of yesterday, as their adversaries falsely reported; but 
had been the profession of their fathers, grandfathers, and great-grand- 
fathers; yea, of their predecessors of still more ancient times, even of 
the martyrs, confessors, apostles, and prophets; and they called upon 
their adversaries to prove the contrary, if they were able. Persuaded, 
therefore, as they were, that their religion was not a human invention, 
but founded upon the word of God, which shall remain forever, they 
were confident that no human force should be able to extinguish it. 

They call to the mind of their prince, the grievous persecutions that 
for many ages past had been carried on against their brethren, and 
which had been so far from destroying the sect, that their numbers 
were increasing daily—an argument, as they remarked, that the work 
and counsel was not of men but of God, and consequently not to be de- 
stroyed by violence. They remind him that it is no trifling thing to 
fight against God; and beseech him to consider well what he was about 
to undertake, before he imbrues his hands in innocent blood. “We 
shall religiously obey all your highness’s edicts (say they) so far as con- 
science will permit—but Jesus 1s our Saviour, and when conscience 
says Nay, your highness knows that it is our duty to obey God rather 
than man. While we frankly acknowledge the right of Cesar to de- 
mand from us what belongs to Czsar, we must also render to God what 
is due to Him.” 

But whether this petition did not arrive in time, or that the duke ac- 
tually turned a deaf ear to it, it seems that in the year 1561 the inhab- 
itants of the vallies were considerably harassed by the military; in 
consequence of which they came to the resolution of sending deputies 
to Turin, to prevail upon the duchess, who was reported to be favoura- 
bly disposed towards their cause, to intercede for them. In this instance 
they were more successful. An edict was issued in favour of the Wal- 
denses, bearing date the 5th of June, 1561, granting them the privilege 
of holding their public assembliesin all the usual places, free from mo- . 
- Testation; and that such of them as had been injured by the seizure 
and confiscation of their property, should have it restored, or receive 
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though it was forbidden by the council at Turin, which, the year fol- 
lowing, sent one of its own members to inquire after the offeuders,and 
to punish them; to whom the inhabitants delivered the confession of 
their faith: ‘Declaring that they professed the doctrine contained in 
the Old and New Testaments, and comprehended in the Apostles® 
_ Creed; and admitted the sacraments instituted by Christ, and the ten 
commandments, &c. That they believed the supreme civil magistrates 
were instituted by God, and they were to be obeyed, and that whoso- 
ever resisted them, fought against God. They said they had received 
this doctrine from their ancestors ;.and that if they were in any error, 
they were ready to receive instruction from the word of God, and would 
presently renounce any heretical or erroneous doctrine which should 
be so shewn to them.’ ; BS & 
“On this a solemn disputation was appointed, concerning the sacrifice 4 
of the mass, auricular confession, tradition, prayers and oblations for 
the dead, and the ceremonies of the church and her censurés; all 
which they, rejected, alleging that they were human inventions, and 
contrary to the word of God. This confession was sent by the Duke 
of Savoy to the King of France, who, about a yearafter, returned an 
answer, that he had caused it to be examined by his learneddivines; 
who had all condemned it as erroneous and contrary to true religion; ie. 
and, therefore, the king commanded them fo reject the confession and 
submit to the holy church of Rome; and if they did not do so, their 
persons and estates should be confiscated. But they, on the contrary, 
were resolved to stand by their former confession. They were there- 
fore commanded not to admit any teacher who was not sent by the arch- 
bishop of Turin, or the council there; and that if any teachers came 
among them from Geneva, they should discover or apprehend them, up- ‘ 
on pain of death, and loss of all they had. For three years after this, 
the Waldenses were let alone, and no way molested; but this year, 
1560, the Duke of Savoy, much against his will and inclination, was 
drawn by the pope to make war upon them. In the beginning of : 
March, Jean de Carpuignan, and one Mathurim and his wife, were ap-_ 
prehended and burnt, and several of the neighbouring vallies were 
plundered, and many of the inhabitants put to death; and about sixty # 
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and some recanted and professed the Roman” 
r this, Thomas Jacomel, a Dominican, was sent, -_ 
stant, who was a bloody man, toinguire dil- 

that were suspected; but the nobility in- 


terposing, there was no great severity shewn. |The monks of the ab- 


Catholic religion. 
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thousand six hundred crowns. Upon this a sharp war ensued, which x 
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and twenty soldiers belonging to the abbey of Pignerol, put them to 
flight, and slew the greatest part of them; and about four hundred more 
of their party coming up, they took the abbey of Pignerol, and deliv- 
ered all their people which were imprisoned there. In October follow- 
ing, news being brought that the Dake of Savoy was sending an army to 
destroy them; they resolved that it was not lawful to take arms against 

_ their prince, but that they would take what they could carry away, and 

~ betake themselves to the mountains, and there await the good pleasure 

of God, who never forsakes his own, and can turn the hearts of princes 
which way he pleaseth. ‘There was not one man amongst them who re- 
pined against this decree. In aftertimes, they had pastors who taught 
them otherwise, and told them it was not their prince, but the Pope that 

they resisted, and that they fought not for their religion, but for their 
wives and children. The 2d of November the forces of the Duke of 
Savoy entered their borders, and the soldiers attempting to get above 
them, they betook themselves to their slings, and maintained a fight 
against them (though they were but few in number) the space of a 
whole day, with no great loss. At last the general finding they were 

not to be forced, gave them leave to petition the Duke of Savoy, ‘That 

_. they might live in peace, assuring him that nothing but utter ruin could 
have forced them to take arms against him: for which they humbly 
implored his highness’s pardon, and begging the liberty of their con- 

-. sciences, and that they might not be forced to submit to the traditions 

of the church of Rome; but might, with his leave, enjoy the religion 

__ they had learned from their ancestors.’ — 
~ This petition was seconded by the Duchess of Savoy, who was a 
merciful princess, and had great power over the affections of the Duke. 
It being ever her judgment that this people were not to be so severely 
used, who had not changed their religion a few days ago, but had been 
‘in possession of it from their ancestors so many ages. Upon this they 
were to be received to mercy; but the soldiery fell upon them when 
they suspected nothing, and plundered them three days together. The 
“general seemed to be much concerned at this breach of faith: yet after 
they were fined eight thousand crowns, which they were forced to | 
_. borrow on great usury, and they were also commanded to bring all 
a oa their arms into the castles which the Duke had garrisoned n their 
_ country. And at last they were commanded to eject all their pastors 
(which was submitted to with the tears of their people) that they might 
__ avoid the fury of the soldiers. The general pretended not to be sat- 
| isfied that their pastors were in reality gone, and when they suffered 
_ them to search their houses, the soldiers plundered them again, and 
~ then burnt their town. There was one town called Angrogne, ina 
valley of the same name, where the general pretended to shew them 
“more favour, and agreed that they should have one pastor Jeft them; 
but they forced him also to flee into the mountains afterwards, and plun- | 
dered his house, and all his neighbours, and then enjoined the Syn- 
_ dicks (or chief magistrates) to bring in the pastor; threatening that oth. 
_ erwise they would burn and destroy the whole territory; and when 
they had so done, they withdrew. ¥ gt Stee. A 
“In the mean time their messengers were gone, with their petition, 
mentioned above, to the Duke at Vercelli, where — forty 
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ut ae. : 
days before they could get an audience, and then they were forced to 
promise they would admit the mass; and when the prince had, upon 
these terms, forgiven their taking arms against him, they were com- 
manded to ask pardon too of the pope’s nuncio, which at last they did. 
During their absence the inhabitants of Angrogne had permitted no 
sermons but in private, that they might not exasperate the prince, or 
make the affairs of their deputies more difficult. But they resolved 
when these were returned, to exercise their religion openly, and not to 
give any thing to the maintaining of the soldiers, whether their request 
wasgranted ordenied. s Z 

“In the beginning of January the deputies returned, and when their 
principals understood what had been done, they wrote to the rest of 
the vallies to give them an account of it; and desired a public consul- 
tation, or diet; at which it was resolved that they should all join in a 


- league to defend their religion, which they believed was agrecable to 


the word of God, professing in the mean time to obey their prince ac- 
cording to the command of God, and_ that they would, for the future, . 
make no agreement or peace, but by common consent, in which the 
freedom of their religion should be saved. Upon this they became 
more confident, refit the conditions offered by the Duke of Savoy, 
and the promises made by their deputies. And the next day they en- 
tered into the church of Bobbio, and broke down all the images and 
altars, and then marching to Villare, where they intended to do the 
like, they met the soldiers, who had heard what was done, going to plun- 


der Bobbio, stopped them, and with their slings so pelted them, the ‘ 


their pastors forapassport. After this they beat the captain of Turin 

in a second fight. By this time the whole army drew into the field, ~ 
and the inhabitants of these vallies not being able to resist them, the 
soldiers burnt all their towns and houses, and destroyed all the people 
they took. . In these broils, Monteil, one of the Duke of Savoy’s chie 
officers, was slain by a lad of eighteen years of age; and t, an- 
otherof them, by a dwarf. The Duke of Savoy had sent thou- 
sand soldiers to destroy this handful of men; and yet. suct their 


emies observed that they had slain only fourteen of the inhabitants, and — 


thence concluded that God fought for them, So the Savoyards began 
to treat for a peace, which at last was concluded to the advantage of 


these poor despicable people. The Duke remitted the eight thousand 


crowns they were to pay by the former treaty, and suffered them to en- _ 


joy their religious liberty: so that he got nothing by this war but loss” 
and shame, t 


Re ms every subject, throughout the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, 
ot conforming to the church of Rome, to appear before the magistrates 
_ *Sleidan’s History of the Reformation, Continuation, p. 52-4. 
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he ruin of his people on both sides, and the desolation of 


“his calm, however, only lasted about four: years; for in 1565, at 4 
e importunate request of the Catholic party, an edict was issued, en- 
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of their several districts, within ten days after its publication, and there 
either declare their readiness to go to mass or quit the country in two 
months. The magistrates were, at the same time, directed to take par- 
ticular cognizance of such as refused compliance, and to transmit in- 
foxaon thereof to his highness. : vat 
The protestant princes of Germany, haying received information of 
this tremendous blow which now threatened the Waldenses, very hu- 

-manely interposed with the Duke, for the purpose of warding it off. 
The Elector Palatine of the Rhine, in particular, addressed a letter to 

him, which he transmitted by the hands of one of his counsellors. 1 
regret that its length (for it occupies seven pages in folio) renders its 
entire insertion here impracticable; but some judgment may be form- 
ed of the noble sentiments that it breathes throughout from the follow- 
ing extracts: ; 

“TI plainly see,” says the Elector Palatine, “whither the de- 
signs of your highness’s counsels tend. It is to drag these poor people 
to prison, and there, by means of torment, to constrain them to con- 
fess some treason, that so a pretext may be afforded for destroying all 
the churches of the vallies, as seditious, and to condemn themas dis- 
turbers of the public peace. But let your highness recollect, that there 
isa God in heaven, who not only beholds the actions of men, but who 
also tries their hearts and reins, and to. whom all things are naked and 
open. Let your highness beware of wilfully fighting against God, and 

of persecuting Christ in his members; for though he may bear it fora 


- while, to try the patience of his saints, he will, nevertheless, in the 


end, chastise the persecutors of his churches and people, with horrible 
punishments, Let not your highness suffer yourself to be abused by 
the perstasions of the papists, who may possibly promise you the king- 
dom of heaven, and eternal life, as a reward, in case you banish, im- 
prison, and exterminate your subjects. But the infliction of -cruelties, 
and inhuman actions, are not the highway to the kingdomof heaven— 
there must be some other found out. Yourhighness may see what suc- 
cess has attended the last forty years of persecution. What advantage 
~ have those who called themselves Catholics, derived from all the fires, 


swords, gibbets, prisons, tortures, and banishments, which they have es- | 


in the concerns of religion, the power, authority, or severity of men 


ermany, England, France, and Scotland? No; the histo- | 
ry of both the Jews and the primitive Christians abundantly shews that | 


avail nothing. Do we not find that those who have persecuted, ban- . 
ished, or delivered up unto death, the Christians, have been so far from | 


"gaining any thing thereby, that, on the contrary, they have increased 
their number, insomuch that it has become a proverb—'The ashes of 


the martyrs are the seed of the Christian church?’ In this respect the | 
church resembles the palm tree, which, the more it is weighed down, _ 
_ the loftier it rises. Be assured, that true religion is nothing else thana 


firm and settled persuasion of the existence of God, and of his will, as 
revealed in his word, imprinted on the mind by the Holy Spirit, which 
having once taken root, cannot easily be eradicated by tortures and 
torments—for those who are the subjects of it, will sooner endure the 
worst that can befall them, than embrace any ihicigit Reclnerp panes te 


them contrary to religion and godliness. 
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“ By the grace of God, evangelical truth now shines in such splen- 
dour, that the errors and deceits of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
clergy are sufficiently known, in a manner, by all men; nor must the 
Pope think, henceforward, to abuse the world, as he has done in for- 
mer times. I therefore beseech your highness, whom I understand to 
be of a sweet and gentle disposition, that you would lay these things to 
heart, and not further molest these poor people for the sake of their re- 
ligion, nor refuse them the free exercise of it, but rather allow them the 
liberty of assembling in public for the worship and service of God; in 
doing which you will readily discover the falsehood of the charges 
brought against them by their adversaries, and have a proof of their 
loyalty and obedience. 

“Your highness is not ignorant what evils were brought upon France 
by their violence, in banishing and persecuting [the Christians there,] 
what a flame was raised, which in a manner consumed the whole king- 
dom, and what ruin ensued, all which has been appeased by one single 
edict, granting liberty of conscience; the result of which is, that the 
most entire peace and tranquillity reign among them, though they pro- 
fess different forms of religion. And, indeed, the plain truth is, that if 
your highness, out of complaisance to the Bishop of Rome, the cardi- 


nals, prelates, and others whoare interested in the Roman religion, be . 


resolved still to continue to persecute these poor people, you will un- 
questionably experience the same evils that have come upon other 
kingdoms. Nothing that is violent is of long duration; and we must 
not always follow the wolf into the wood. Poverty and hunger are no. 
inconsiderable torments, nor is itan easy thing to lead so long and mis- 
erable a life in exile, when deprived of one’s goods and estates. It is 
the height of injustice and misery to be compelled to submit to the ty- 
rannical yoke of the Bishop of Rome, and to be prohibited worship- 
ping God according to his word. And it is wholly intolerable for good 
and faithful subjects to be accused as rebels or seditious persons. _ 


“J learn, not without much grief, that scarcely any thing has yet 


been done in regard to the things which your highness promised my 
Junws by wordof mouth,* and that those poor wretches who are kept 
in the gallies on account of their religion, whose names he delivers 
to your highness, are yet detained; from which I plainly perceive th 
these are the doings of your highness’ counsellors, who are carried 


not merely by heresay, but in the actual case of two who have been . 
lately banished. But let me tell you, in a word, that this severity is 


neither well-pleasing to God nor man, nor is it the way to bring men — 


> 
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~away with deadly hatred against our religion, of which I have proof, — 


to the true knowledge of God, which must be done by persuasion Hi 
J 


an appeal to the scriptures—not by persecution. Your highness ma 
probably tell me, that our religion has long been condemned—but I 
ask, by whom, and how? By him who has violated and corrupted all 


rights, human and divine, making himself both party and judge, and 


who has lately, at the Council of Trent, confirmed all his idolatries, 


_ * For understanding this, the reader must notice, that the elector had before this 


time, by means of one of his ministers, whose name was Junius, been interceding with _ 
_ the Duke, in 
_ redress the grievance, which, however, the Catholic clergy and the Duke’s own min- 


half of some of the Waldenses, and that the latter had promised to 


isters had successfully manoeuvred to prevent. 
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and all the superstitions and abuses that have been introduced into the — 
church. Let your highness carefully examine the Holy Scriptures, 
and you will find this to be the case. Never suffer yourself to be de- 
luded by these deceivers, who maintain their idolatries and supersti- 
tions merely to serve their own bellies, and that they may lead the lives 
of epicures. T.et your highness well consider, that you must one day 
appear before the tribunal of Christ, to give an account of the souls of 
your subjects, and where it will avail you nothing to say, ‘I thought 
80,’ or, ‘1 esteemed it to be so.’ God has revealed his will in his 
word, and it is his pleasure that we should follow the same without 
turning either to the right hand or to the left. The word of God is 
also clear and plain; let your highness only hear and embrace it, and 
you will easily find out the truth. I say all this, as one who wishes 
well to your highness’ soul, as much so indeed as I do to that of my 
own, and | pray the Lord incessantly, that it may please him to en- 
lighten your understanding, and call you home to his true light, that you 
may discern truth from falsehood, and that thus having a knowledge of 
the horrible abuses of the church of Rome, you may serve God in sin- 
cerity and truth. ie 
“] therefore bescech your highness to give us a pledge of that es- 
teem which you have for us, by delivering those poor people which 
are now in the gallics, and recalling those that have been recently 
banished by the Senate of Savoy,as you promised my Junius and my- 
self, by your letters. Have compassion upon so many wandering ex- 
iles, deprived of all their property and effects. Call them home, and 
restore them to their houses and habitations; and grant both to them, 
_and to the other inhabitants of your highness’ country, the public ex- 
ercise of their religious worship, which they esteem more necessary than 
their daily food. Absolve such of these poor people of the vallies as 
have been falsely accused, that so they may all live in peace and tran- 
quillity under your highness’ government. Make such articles of 
- peace with them as may be preserved inviolate—support them in the 
~ quiet exercise of that religion which you have permitted them, and de- 
_ fend them in the same, bridling and restraining the bitter hatred which 
_ their governor Castrocaro exercises towards them; and warn him to 
molest them no more for the future, as he has hitherto done; enjoin 
upon him that he refrain from falsely imputing to them crimes and 
accusations, by means of which he thinks to varnish over his tyranny; 
for such things are altogether unsuitable to the office of a magistrate 
‘and a governor, who ought to. be a father to those that are committed 
‘tohis charge. Donot render yourself an instrument to the Pope and 
his creatures, of gratifying their insatiable desires to spill the blood of 
~ Christians. Countenance not their cruelty and inhumanity against 
those who are in no wise perverse, but real Christians, and who have 
nothing more at heart than to serve God purely and uprightly under 
your highness’ government, to whom they are ready to yield all that 
obedience and fidelity which is your due, and to lay themselves out 
(their property, their persons, and their lives, if necessity calls for 
them) for your service. The great and all-powerful God guide and 
govern your highness by his Holy Spirit, and preserve and defend you 
Jong in health and safety.”* ) i) Ae 
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_ This letter, which breathes throughout the spirit of genuine Chris- 
_ tianity, will be found, by those who bestow proper attention upon it, 
to throw much light upon the state of the Waldenses in Piedmont, at 
the middle of the sixteenth century. For while it gives us the most fa- 
vourable view of their peaceable, prudent, and exemplary conduct, it 
unmasks the perfidious and cruel proceedings of the Catholic party to- 
1 wards them, and the distresses and afflictions with which they were 
. perpetually harassed, on account of their profession, It appears to 
have had the happiest effects upon the Duke; and supported as it was 
by the personal application of the Duchess, who is said to-have been 
“a pious and virtuous princess,” it bridled the fury of the governor 
Castrocaro, and averted the dreadful storm which hung over them.— 
They appear to have enjoyed peace until the year 1571, at which time 
the rage of this inhuman governor again burst forth. The Duke, at that 
instant, had been drawn’in to join several of the princes of Europe, in 
a league offensive against the Protestants; which he had no sooner 
done, than he began to molest his Protestant subjects in. the vallies.— 
|» He first of all forbade them to hold any correspondence with the Wal- 
denses of Dauphiny, on painof death. And next they were forbidden, 
to assemble in any synod or council, unless it were in the presenceof — 
the intolerant Castrocaro. These things sufficiently indicated the’ 
gathering of another storm; but the Duchess again humanely inter- 
posed, and with effect; forshe procured the continuance of their pri- 
vileges; and, indeed, during her lifé,she remained as it were a sanc- 
tuary and place of refuge for the members of the churches of Pied- 
mont, whenever they found themselves assailed by their adversaries. 
In the following year, 1572, the dreadful Massacre of the Hugo- — 
nots,on St. Bartholomew’s day, took place at Paris, and several of 
the other cities of France. No sooner had the news of this reached 
-Castrocaro, than he prepared himself for similar exploits in Piedmont; 
and so terrific was the attitude in which he placed himself, that the ~ 
Waldensian brethren thought it necessary to.retire, with their wives, 
children, and moveable effects, to the tops of the mountains and other —_ 
places of real or fancied security. But God, who has the hearts of all 
men in his hands, and who, at his pleasure, restrains the wrath of man, — 
on this occasion disposed the heart of the Duke to befriend them. 
The massacres that had taken place in France filled him, with disgust 
and horror; and so far was he from allowing the governor to acta __ 
similar part towards his subjects, that he caused a proclamation to be — 
issued, commanding those who had left their habitations to return to - _ 
their own houses, promising that they should sustain neither danger — 
nor injury thereby; and they found him true to his word, for, from 
that time to the death of his Duchess, which took place on the 19th _ 
of October, 1574, they suffered but little inconvenience. ary 
- After the death of this: amiable lady, however, the Popish party 
came forth, like lions out of their dens, and sought, by all possible 
means, to destroy the Waldenses; but the kind providence of God 
raised them up friends from time to time, who interceded on their be- 
half with the Duke, whose heart seems to have been gradually and 
increasingly inclined towards them; for he continued to treat them 
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with much gentleness and moderation, from that time until the period — 
of his own death, which happened on the 30th of August, 1580. 

The late Duke was succeeded in the government of the country by | 
hisson Charles Emanuel, upon whose accession to the throne a trifling 
contest about territory arose, between him anda French prince, which 
was near involving the Waldenses in a dilemma. The young Duke 
had seized upon the marquisate of Saluces, on which Monsieur de 
T’Esdiguieres, by way of retaliation, marched his army, and seized the 
vallies of Piedmont. When the fracas was over, a rumour was spread 
abroad that the Waldenses had taken the oath of fidelity to the King . 
of France, and that the Duke, displeased with that part of their con-— 
duct, had formed the resolution of extirpating all the Protestant 
churches in his dominions. There does appear to have been some ~ 
truth in the latter part of this representation, for some members of the 
Duke’s council actually proposed the thing, but it was overruled by the 
wiser and greater part of the members, and it met with a stern repulse 
from the Duke himself. The Waldenses, however, thought it expedi- 


assur oe of their loyalty and fidelity to his government, 
ands ipplic: ting a continuance of his favour and protection. His an- 


which was made in the presence of a great number of his lords 
and courtiers, was calculated to revive their drooping spirits. “Only 
be faithful to me,” said the Duke, “and | shall not fail to be a good 
prince, nay,a fatherto you. Anéas to yourliberty of conscience and 
the free exercise of your religion, I shall be so far from introducing any 
innovationsinto those liberties which you have enjoyed to the present 
time, that if any offer to molest you, have your recourse to myself, and I 
shall effectually relieve and protect you.” 
This certainly was a very remarkable declaration, especially when 
we consider that it came from one who professed himself a member of 
the church of Rome. But it was spoken in the presence of many per- 
sons of high consideration, and in the most condescending manner; and 
it proved eminently conducive to the interests of the Waldenses. It 
_countervailed the threats of their implacable adversaries, and kept 
them in check; and such, with occasional interruptions indeed from 
the Catholic party, sometimes by secret stratagems, and at others b 
open force, continued their condition until the end of the century. 
About that time the scene greatly changed, and the years 1601 and 1602 ) 
were prolific of mischief to the churches, both in the valley of Lucerne 
and the marquisate of Saluces, of which some mention will be made | 
in the next section; I shall close the present with a short article of bi- . 
ography which may serve as an introduction to the history of the Wal- 
denses during the seventeenth century. 
In the year 1601, Bartholomew Copin, a Waldensian of the valley 
of Lucerne, had occasion to attend a public fair at Ast, a city in Pied- 
mont, to which he had brought for sale some articles of merchandize. 
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Sitting at table one evening in company with several other merchants, 
one of them started a discourse upon the subject of the diversity of re- 
ligious professions, and took occasion to speak reproachfully of the 
Waldenses of Angrogne and the weigh Bourilie vallies. Copin under- 
took their defence; conceiving that if he permitted such calumnies to 
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pass uncontradicted, he should appear to be acquiescing in their 


~ the holy church. 
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tice, and of course should partake in the guilt that attached to them. 
“ And what,” said the stranger to Copin, “are you one of the Wal 
denses?” “Yes,” said he, “Iam.” “And what, do you not believe © 
the real presence of God in the host?” “No,” said Copin. “See 2 
replied the other, “ what a false religion yours is.” “ Of the truth of 
my religion,” said Copin, “I have no more doubt, than I have of the 
existence of God himself, or that 1 myself shall die.” On the follow- 
ing day, Copin was summoned to appear before the Bishop of Ast, who a 
told him that he had been informed of. certain scandalous opinions and : 
discourses which he had held the preceding evening at his lodgings; 
and that unless he confessed his fault, and asked pardon, he should cane 
tainly have him punished. Copin acknowledged that he had been 
stimulated to say what hedid; but that, nevertheless, he had said no- 
thing that was untrue, or which he would not maintain at the peril of 
his life. He owned that he had some property in the world, and a 
wife and children, but that his affections were not so rivetted: to those 
objects, as to prefer them to the testimony of a good conscience. And — 
as to his life and conversation, if the Bishop thought proper to inquire 
of the merchants of Ast, all of whom knew him, he might be fully sat- 
isfied of his uprightness and integrity. . Bae doe, 

. This, however, did not satisfy his lordship, who instantly sent him to 
prison; and on the following day, the Bishop’s secretary paid Copina 
visit, when he expressed great regard for him, but thought it necessary 
to apprise him that, unless he acknowledged his fault, he was in danger 
of losing his life. Copin replied, that his life was inthe hands of God é 
—that he had no wish to preserve it to the prejudice of his glory—and. = ; 
that as there were but two or three steps between him and heaven, he : 
trusted he would support him by his grace, and not leave him to turn 
aside. He was next brought before the inquisitor, who examined him |__ 
in the presence of the Bishop; but Copin always repulsed them with = 
the word of God, telling them that were he to be ashamed of and dey 


5 
Christ, he would be ashamed of and deny himbefore his heavenly Fa-_ y- 
ther. The inquisitor, finding he was not to be moved by either his fair fy 
speeches or terrific frowns, then thus addressed him: “Outuponthee, © 
thou cursed Lutheran; thou shalt go to the devils in hell, and when | + 
tormented by those foul spirits, thou wilt call to mind the holy instruc- 
tions we have given thee, to bring thee to salvation—but thou choosest 
rather to go to hell, than reconcile thyself to thy holy mother, the 
church.” Copin only answered, that he had long been reconciled to 


Copin, foreseeing that his death wasresolved on,andthathistime here 
would probably be short, was one day greatly surprised by a visit from 
his wife and son, who seem to have been enticed to the pr‘.on by the ¥ 
Catholic party for sinister purposes, and who were Wciica to Spy, ° 4 
with him inthe prison. He improved the time, however, in exhorting _ 
his wife to submission to the will of God: telling her she would soon 
ived sband, and the child of its father; he reminded _ 
ife or children wet than Christ — 
hat it pleased God to confer 
to his lath at the exp nse oO... a 
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his life; and that he hoped God would grant him grace to suffer an: 

torments for his sake. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the partin, oe 
scene, which the reader’s own reflections will enable him ‘eee ncn 

ae affecting lamentations of his wife and child were sufficient to melt 

e most obdurate heart into pity and compassion: but haying received 

his last benediction, they were dismissed the prison, and Copin was 
i doskeg upas before. On the next day he wrote the following letter. 


. “ To my, well-beloved consort, Susanna Copin. 
# My dearest Consort!—I derived much consolation from your late 
y visit—and indeed so much the more, by how much the less it was ex- 
pected. I believe, also, it was no little satisfaction to yourself, to have 
the opportunity of supping with me, asit fell out on Saturday the 15th 
of September, 1601. 1 know not how it came-about that we were 
permilted so to do; but all things are in the hands of God, and be the 
cause what it may, I do not think we shall eat together any more.— 
And, therefore, beseech God to be your comforter, and put your trust 
in him, 1 who hath promised never to forsake those that depend upon 
him. You want not. prudence, and therefore so manage and govern — 
ir house that you may have Samuel and Martha in proper subjec- 
tion t ,and | command them, by the authority that God hath given 
me, th 2y honour and obey you, and in sodoing they will be bles- 
f ~ sed of God. As to the rest, be neither troubled nor concerned about 
~ me; for if divine providence hath decreed to put a period to my life, 
and if it. please him to demand a restitution of that soul which he hath 
a long time lent me, my confidence is in him, that out of his immense 
- mercy and divine goodness, he will receive it into heaven, for the sake 
. -. of hisSon Christ Jesus, who, I believe, hath made expiation for our 
sins by his sufferings and death. Be constant in prayer to God, and 
serve him fully—for thus you will be happy. You need not send me 
any thing for three weeks to come; but at the expiration of that time 
| _ you may, if you please, send me some money, to pay the gaoler and 
» my own support, if I live so long. Recollect what I have often told 
you, that God added fifteen years to the life of king Hezekiah, but 
that he had prolonged my term much more, for you have seen me, as 
2 it were, dead a long time ago, and yet I still survive, and I hope and 
° trust that he will preserve my life until my death be more for his glory 
and my own happiness, through his goodness and mercy towards me. 
“ From the prison of Ast, Sept. 16th, 1601.” Mee 
Poor Copin was soon afterwards found dead in his cell, not without | 
symptoms of having been strangled! After his death he was condem- 
» ned to be burnt; and the body having been brought out of prison, sen- 
tence was read | overit, and it was cast into the fire.* 
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‘ lands, with several large cities, all passing under the general term of 
THE MARQUISATE or Satuces.* Its most northern valley is that of Po, 
so named from the river Po taking its rise there; and it is separated 
only by a single mountain on the north side from the valley of Luzerne, - 
in Piedmont. q 
Previous to the year 1588 the marquisate of Saluces was subject to 
the jurisdiction of the kings of France; but at that period an exchange 
of territory was made between the French monarch and the Duke of 
Savoy—in consequence of which the latter gave up la Bresse to France, 
and the marquisate of Saluces was annexed to the dominions of the 
Duke of Savoy. ‘ 
. _ The contiguity of Saluces to the vallies of Piedmont, together with 
its great similarity in regard to territorial surface, had entitled it, for 
several centuries, to participate of the light of divine truth, which 
shone in the neighbouring vallies; and'in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century there were eight flourishing churches in the marquisate, 
of which Pravillelm, Biolets, Bietone, ard Dronier were the chief; but 
they had all maintained the purity of the Christian profession for ages, 
living in great harmony, and holding fellowship with the neighbouring 
churches of the same faith and order. Their external peace had, in- 
deed, been frequently invaded by the kings of France, and their con- 
stancy and patience under sufferings put severely to the test—but if 
the French monarchs had chastised them with whips, it was reserved” 
for their new sovereign, Charles Emanuel, to do it with scorpions,{ 
In the year 1597, the Duke of Savoy made his pleasure known to 
his new subjects, by a letter issued from Turin, dated the 27thof 
March of that year, of which the following isa copy: a 
 Well-beloved Friends, &c. & 
“It being our desire that all our subjects in the marquisate of Saluces _ 
should live under obedience to our mother, the Catholic Apostolic, Ro- % 
man church—and knowing how much our exhortations have prevailed 
upon others, hoping also that they will have the same effect upon you, 
and that you are willing to adhere to the truth—we have thought pro- "a 
per, upon these grounds, to address you in this letter, to the end that, — 
laying aside all heretical obstinacy, you may embrace the true religion, . 
both out of respect to God’s glory and love to your ownselves. In  — 
which religion we, for our parts, are resolved to live and die; which 
conduct of yours, on account of so good an example, will undoubtedly 
lead you to eternal life. Only dispose yourselves to do this, and we 
»-* shall preserve the remembrance of it for your benefit, as the Lordde 
~ Ya Monte will more particularly certify you on our part, to whom we 
refer ourselves in this regard, praying the Lord to assist you by his 4 
holy grace.t a See ee i 
_ The publication of this letter occasioned 2 general’ consultation 
among the churches of the marquisate, and they returned an answer *S 
toit, in the form of a petition to the | i) of Sayoy, in which they 
first of all their thanks to his highness forhaving permitted them 
eir religious privileges free from molestation, in the 
e had found them when he took possession of the 
ur old historians, sien spelt, “ Saluszes.” Lo | a 
History of the churches of Piedmont, p. 258. Perrim’s 


Boyer’s Hist. Waldenses, ch, ix. . { Morland, Pe 268. 
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marquisate, in 1588.. They then proceed —_" to entreat ‘bits 
that he would be pleased to indulge them with a continuance of the 
same privilege, inasmuch as they were persuaded that their religious 
profession was founded on the Holy Scriptures, by which standard 
they laboured so to regulate their lives and conversations, as to give 
no just cause of offence to any one. And when they reflected that 
_eyen the Jews and other enemies of Christ was there allowed to live 

n peace, and the enjoyment of their religious worship, they confidently 
hoped ed that those who were found to be Christians, and faithful to God 
_and their prince, would not be debarred the same privilege. 

This answer was not wholly without effect. ‘They remained undis- 
turbed until the year 1601, when, in the month of July, an edict was 
issued, commanding all the inhabitants of the marquisate of Saluces, 
who dissented from the church of Rome, to appear individually before 
the magistrates, within the space of fifteen days, and there declare 
whether or not they would renounce their religious profession and go 
tomass. Inthe former case, it was promised them that they should 
remain peaceably i in their houses, and be entitled to peculiar advan- 
tages; while in the latter, they were peremptorily ordered to depart 
¢ hness’ dominions, within the space of two months, and 
) return without permission, under pain of death and the con- 
ion of their property. 

‘ “The - Waldenses appear to have had’ considerable difficulty in per- 
s g themselves that this was any thing more than a threat; in 
infounded supposition they were encouraged by some persons 
_ of note among them. They, therefore, made no preparation fora de- 
" parture, by the settlement of their affairs; but appointed deputies to 


~ wait on the Duke, to obtain a revocation; or if that could not be ef- 


fected, at any rate, a modification: of this rigorous edict. But Clem- 
ent VIII. who was then pope, had got complete possession of the 
Duke’s ear, and rendered him deaf to every entreaty. To carry the 
edict into full effect, a great number of inquisitorial monks were des- 


patched into the marquisate, who on their arrival, went from house to 
house, examining the inhabitants concerning their religious profession 


—-and just at the expiration of the term allowed by the edict, their 


them that every hope of redress had vanished. The consequence wet, 
that more than jive hundred families were driven into exile! 


“ The world was all before them, where to choose x 
“ Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


Some crossed the Alps, and retired into Dauphiny, in Frames others 


to Geneva, and its neighbourhood; while many sought refuge among 


their friends in the vallies of Piedmont: : where, fora while they remained 
undisturbed, notwithstanding the edict had expressly mentioned that 
they should depart out of the dominions of the Duke of Savoy.* | 
Whether their Catholic persecutors, not content with this too gentle 
mode of punishment, endeavoured, by loading them with reproaches 


and false ab cual: to steel the hearts of the inhabitants of other coun- © 


tries against them, and thereby prevent their finding an asylum; or 
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Fas quisate of Saluces were ep pompleialy ss and the Pope, with the 
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ey considered it ens in the year 1603, to publish a declaration 
~ explanatory of the cause of their banishment. Perrin has given us a 
ab of it, and the following is the substance: 

Ww begins by stating, that from time inimemorial, and from generation. 
to generation, the same doctrines and religious profession had been 
maintained by their predecessors in the marquisate of Saluces; and 
that while under the jurisdiction of the kings of France, they had been 
permitted to profess their faith without molestation, just as their breth- 
ren of the vallies of Lucerne, La Perouse, &c. (in Piedmont) had done; 
but that his highness, instigated by the evil counsels of persons swayed 
by prejudice and passion, rather than of his own free will, had issuedan => 
edict to disturb and molest them. “To the end, therefore,” say they, 
“that all men may know that it is not for any crime or misdemeanor, 
perpetrated against the person of our prince, or for rebellion, or oppo- 
sition to his edicts, or for murder, or theft, that we are thus persecu- 
ted, and spoiled of our goods: we PROTEST AND DECLARE, that the 
doctrine maintained by the reformed churches of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Geneva, England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and 
other kingdoms, is the only Christian doctrine approved of God, and 
which brings salvation tomen. Weare therefore determined to adhere 
to it, to the end of our lives, and at the risk of every thing that is dear 
tous. If any presume to think us in an error, we desire to be shewn 
wherein, promising to abjure and turn from it, and to follow the better 
way that shall be shewn us; for we have nothing more at heart, than, 
with a good conscience, to worship God agreeably to his own will, and 
attain the salvation of our souls. But as attempts have-been Ghee. by 
mere force, to compel us to forsake the way of salvation, and to follow — 
after the erroneous doctrines and superstitions invented by men, we _ 
choose to lose our houses and properties, nay, and our very lives a i 
rather than comply.” 

They therefore implore the reformed churches, in the midst of their ' 
exile and calamity, to receive them into their fellowship; being pre- 
pared, if it should please God so to order it, to seal their testimony 
with their blood. They return thanks to God for the honour confer-. 
red. upon them, by calling them to suffer afflictions and persecutions for 
his name’s sake, committing the issue of their affairs, and the right- _ 
eousness of their cause, unto the divine providence, trusting that he Fie os 
will effect their deliverance when and how he pleases. And they con- © ae 


re 


ity 


clude with a prayer to God, that he who hath the hearts of kings and 


princes in his hands, would ‘be graciously pleased to soften the heart of — 

his highness, and incline him to pity those who never did, and who are 
resolved that they never willoffend him; and that it may ‘be given him 

_ to perceive that they are more loyal and faithfal to him, than those ave ca 
who haye instigated him to such persecutions. And, , finally, that the i 
Lord will be pleased to gupport them in the midst o f their trials, and " 
to fortify them with patience and constancy, that ‘they and their pos- 
oe may pone in the grelession of the truth to the end of their 


° Tt does not appear that this erecting address ‘produced any ae 
ation of the condition of the poor exiles. All the churches in the 
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assistance of his inquisitorial band, took special care to keep the coun- 
try clear of them, as they had formerly done that of Calabria. Du- 


ring this persecution Monstzur Vienaux, pastor of the church of Vil-— 
laro, in the valley of Lucerne, whose history of the Waldenses I have 
frequently adverted to, was indefatigable in his exertions to serve his 
afflicted brethren. He was then far advanced in life; his years had 
given him the advantage of much experience in the Christian profes- 
sion; and he was remarkable for his gravity and other excellent quali- 


__ ties. Deeply feeling for their distresses he employed himself in writing 


long letters to his poor persecuted brethren in every quarter, exhorting 


them to patience and perseverance, and encouraging them by all the 


~ - consolatory considerations which the gospel affords, not to faint nor be 


discouraged, but to bear up under their troubles. He also wrote to sey- 
eral of the nobility to whom he was known, either personally or by re- 
port, particularly to the governor of the marquisate, with whom he 
was intimately acquainted, stating the injustice and cruelty that was 


- done to his friends, and urging all the motives and reasons that he could 


devise, toinduce him to mitigate their sufferings; but, so far as appears, 
without the least effect. _ 


_- From this period, the Waldenses appear to have been tolerably free 


#.. 


~ amble: 


from very severe persecution forhalf a century. But, in the month of 
January, 1655, the tragedy of Saluces was re-acted over almost all the 
vallies of Piedmont, and with tenfold cruelty. On the 25th of that 


mon public document appeared, which has since been but too well 


by the title of “the order of Gastaldo.” ‘Thus runs the pre- 


_ “Anprew Gastatpo, Doctor of the Civil Law, Master Auditor Or- 


dinary, sitting in the most illustrious chamber of accounts of his royal 


highness, and Conservator general of the holy faith, for the observation 
of the orders published against the pretended reformed religion of the 
valley of Lucerne, Perouse, and St. Martino, and upon this account es- 
pecially deputed by his said royal highness.” 

After stating the authority which had been vested in him by the duke, 


on the 13th of the same month, it proceeds “to command and enjoin 


every head of a family, with its members, of the reformed religion, of 


whatever rank, degree, or condition soever, without exception, inhabit- — 
ing or possessing estates in the places of Lucerne, Lucernetta, 5. Gio- 


~ vanni, La ‘Torre, Bubbiana, and Fenile, Campiglione, Bricherassio, and 
. S. Secondo, within three days after the publication of those presents, to with- 
— draw and depart, and to be with their families withdrawn out of the said 


places, and transported into the places allowed by his royal highness, 
during his good pleasure, &c. under pain of death and confiscation of 


» houses and goods—Provided, always, that they do not make it appear to us 


within twenty days following, that they are become Catholics, or that they 
have sold their goods to the Catholics. Furthermore, his royal highness 
intends and wills, that in the places (to which they were to transport 
themselves) the holy mass shall be celebrated in every one of them; 
and that for any person of the said reformed religion to molest, either 
in word or deed, the missionary fathers and those that attend them, 
much less to divert or dissuade any one of the said religion from turning 

Catholic, he shall do it on pain of death,” &e. a a i 
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__Itis not difficult to conjecture what must have been the distress and 
"" inisery consequent upon a compliance with such an order as this, and 
.* more especially in such a country as Piedmont, at such a season of the 

year. Thousands of families, comprehending the aged .and infirm, 
the sick and afflicted, the mother advanced in pregnancy, and the one 
scarcely raised up from her confinement—the delicate female and the 

_ helpless infant—all compelled to abandon their homes in the very depth 
1 of winter, in a country where the snow is visible upon the tops of the 
mountains throughout every month of the year. All this surely pre- 

sents a picture of distress sufficient to rend the heart. . 
in the first issuing of the edict, the Waldenses sent deputies to the 
- governor of the province, humbly representing to him the unreasona- 
bleness and cruelty of this command. They stated the absolute im- 
possibility of so many souls finding subsistence in the places to which 
they were ordered to transport themselves; the countries scarcely af- 
fording adequate supply for their present inhabitants. To which they 
added, that this command was expressly contrary to all theirrightsas 
‘the peaceable subjects of his highness, and the concessions which had 
been uniformly granted them, of maintaining without molestation their 
religious profession; but the inhuman governor refused to pay the least 
attention to their application. _ Disappointed in this, they next begged 
time to present their humble supplication to his royal highness. But 
even this boon was refused them unless they would allow him todraw 
up their petition and prescribe the form of it. Finding that what he 
proposed was equally inimical to their rights and consciences, they de- 
clined his proposal. They now found that the only alternative which 
remained for them was to abandon their houses and properties, and to 
retire, with their families, their wives and children, aged parents, and 
helpless infants, the halt, the lame, and the blind, to traverse the coun- 
try, through the rain, snow, and ice, encompassed with a thousand difs 
ficulties. . an 
But these things were only the beginnings of sorrow to this afflicted 
people. For no sooner had they quitted their houses than a banditti 
broke into them, pillaging and plundering whatever they had left be~ 
hind. They next proceeded to raze their habitations to the ground, to 
. cutdown the trees, and turn the neighbourhood into a desolate wilder- 
ness; and all this without the least remonstrance or prohibition from . 
Gastaldo. ‘These things, however, were only a trifle in comparison of . 
what followed. But the reader will best learn this sad story from the 
_ parties who were interested in this melancholy catastrophe; and the 
“)” — following isa copy of the letter which some of the survivors wrote to 
their Christian friends, in distant countries, as soon as the tragedy was. 
over. ; 
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A brief Narrative of those horrible Cruelties which were exercised against. 
Jee the Waldenses, in the late Massacre, ine Ap tl, 1655. 
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‘obscure our sight, but oppress our very hearts : 

_atrembling hand, and our minds distracted by such unexpected a * 
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our wishes, or the strangeness of our desolations. In this respeet MIs 5 ‘ 
fore, we plead your excuse, and that you would endeavourtocollectour 
meaning from what we would impart to you. Ps 
Whatever reports may have been circulated concerning our obsti- 
nacy in refusing to have recourse to his royal highness for a redress of : 
our heavy grievances and molestations, you cannot but know that we | 
have never desisted from writing supplicatory letters, or presenting _ | 
our humble requests, by the handsof our deputies, and that they were 
sent and referred, sometimes to to the council de propaganda fide,* at : 
other times to the Marquis of Pionessa,t and that the three last times 
they were positively rejected, and refused so much as an audience, un- 
der the pretext that they had no credentials nor instructions which 
should authorise them to promise or accept, on the behalf of their re- 
spective churches, whatever it might please his highness to grant or be- 
stow upon them. And by the instigation and contrivance of the Ro- 
man clergy, there was secretly placed in ambush an army of six thou- 
sand men, who, animated and encouraged thereto by the personal pres- 
~ enceand active exertions of the Marquisof Pionessa, fell suddenly and 
in a most violent manner, upen the inhabitants of S. Giovanni and La 
Torre. . : 
This army, having once entered and got a footing, was soon aug- 
- mented by ithe addition of a multitude of the neighbouring inhabitants 
_ throughout all Piedmont, who, hearing that we were given up as a prey 
to the plunderers, fell upon the poor people with impetuous fury. To 
_ all those were added an incalculable number of persons that had been 
4 outlawed, prisoners, and other offenders, who expected thereby to 
~ have saved their souls and filled their purses. And the better to ef 
fect their purposes, the inhabitants were compelled to receive five 
or six regiments of the French army, besides some Irish, to whom, it is 
reported, our country was promised, with several troops of vagabond 
persons, under the pretext of coming into the vallies for fresh quar- 
ters. =i 39 
This great multitude, by virtue of alicence from the Marquis of Pi- — 
onessa, instigated by the monks, and enticed and conducted by our 
wicked and unnatural neighbours, attacked us with such violence on 
every side, especially in Angrogne, Villaro, and Bobio; and in a man- 
_ner so horribly treacherous, that in an instant all was one entire scene 
of confusion, and the inhabitants, after a fruitless skirmish to defend 
themselves, were compelled to flee for their lives, with their wives and 
children; and that not merely the inhabitants of the plain, but those 
of the mountains also. Nor was all their diligence sufficient to pre- 
vent the destruction of a very considerable number of them. For,in 
many places, such as Villaro and Bobio, they were so hemmedinon 
every side, the army having seized on the fort of Mareburg, and by 
that means blocked up the avenue, that there remained no possibility — 
of escape, and nothing remained for them but to be massacred and put 
todeath. Inone place they mercilessly tortured not less than an hun- 
dred and fifty women and their children, chopping off the heads of some, 
* i i _— Sores fat nat a 
~ oee OeRe aoe 
_ This unfeeling man seems to have sustained the station of prime minister in the 
court of the Duke of Savoy, and commander in chief of his army. ’ . a * 
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eet dashing the brains of others against the rocks. And in regard to 
Santee’ whom they took prisoners, from fifteen years old and upwards, 
~ who refused to go to mass, they hanged some, and nailed others to the 
trees by the feet, with their heads downwards. It is reported that they 
carried some persons of note prisoners to Turin, viz. our poor brother 
» and pastor, Mr. Gros, with some. part of his family. In short, there is 
“neither cattle nor provisions of. any kind left in the valley of Lucarnes i 
itis but too evident that all is lost, since there are some whole dis. 
tricts, especially §. Giovanni and La Torre, where the business of set- 
ting fire to our churches and houses was so dexterously managed, by a 
Franciscan friar and a certain priest, that they left not so much as one 
of either unburnt. In these desolations, the mother has been bereft of 


once the richest amongst us, are reduced to the necessity of begging 
their bread, while others still remain weltering in their own blood, and 
deprived of all the comforts of life. “And as to the churches in S. Mar- 


tuary to the persecuted, they have themselves now been summoned to 
quit their dwellings, and every soul of them to depart, and that instanta- 
neously and without respite, under pain of being put to death. Nor is 
there any mercy to be expected by any of them who are found within 
«the dominions of his royal highness. 
. The pretext which is alleged for justifying these Biter prbosedi gs 
is, that we are rebels against the orders of his highness, for not having 
brought the whole city of Geneva within the walls of Mary Magde ene 
church; or, in plainer terms, for not having performed an utter i impos- 
sibility, i in departing, in'a moment, from our houses and homes in Bub-- 
* biana, Lucerne, Fenile, Bricheras, La Torre, S. Giovanni, and ‘Ss. Secs 
ondo; and also, for having renewed our repeated supplications to his 
royal highness to commiserate our situation, who, while on the one hand 
he promised us to make no innovations in our lot, on the other refused 
us permission to depart peaceably out of his dominions, for which we 
have often entreated him, in case he would not allow us to continue 
and enjoy the liberty of our consciences, as his predecessurs had al- 


ways: done. ‘True it is, that the Marquis of Pionessa adduced another 
“reason, and we have ‘the original copy of his writing in our possession, 
which is, that it was his roy al highness’ pleasure to abase us and humble 


our pride, for endeavouring to shroud ourselves and take ae " 
r io” 


der the protection of foreign princes and states. _ 

8 To conclude, our beautiful and flourishing churches are atigely lost, 

an that without. remedy, unless our God work miracles for us. Their 

* time is come, and our measure is full! O have pity upon the desola-” 

a. £ of Jerusalem, and be grieved for the afflictions of Joseph. Shew — 

© forth your compassions, and let your bowels yearn in behalf of so many — 
thousands of poor souls, who are reduced to a morsel of bread, for fol- 
lowing the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. We recommend our pastors, 
with their scattered and- dispersed flocks, to Ya fervent Christian » 


: Nahe and rest i in n haste, Kiss a 
on {Reais nie ick ‘Your brethren in the Lord, _ 


her dear child—the husband of his affectionate wife! Those who were ’~ 


tino and other places, who, on all former occasions, have been a sanc- | 
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The reader may collect. from this Jetter some general notion if 
tenor of the proceedings that were at that time carried on against the 
Waldenses in Piedmont; and they appear to have been extended pie 3 
gressively throughout almost the whole country. But if c redit i: 
given” io the statements of our countryman, Sir Samuel Morland, 
in the very same year was sent by the English government to administer 
pecuniary assistance to these afflicted people,—if any regard is dueto _ 
the attestations which he has produced from persons who were specta- ty 
tors of the dreadful work of carnage, it is but a faint i inopression of the — 
_Bcene which can be derived from that letter. The representation giv= . 
“ep us. by Sir Samuel, and further corroborated by Leger, in his Gen- 
_eral History of the Giifeches of Piedmont, beggars all description for 
atrocity. Nor, if the infernal regions had been disembowelled of their 
“inhabitants, and the whole let loose among the vallies of Piedmont, _ 
could we have expected the perpetration of greater enormities. ‘Tt ) 
bare report of them spread amazement throughout all the Protestant 4 . 

' 


states of Kurope, as we shall presently see; and the principal: actors @ | 

in this deep tragedy found it necessary to aim at extricating their cha- 

racters from the odium which attached toit. In particular, the Mar-- 
quis of Pionessa laboured to cast the blame upon certain officers of his” 
army, which induced one of them not only to give up the command 

-of the regiment, but actually to draw up an affidavit, which he attest-. | 

ed with his own hand, and got it farther corroborated by the testimony 

of two of his brother Cioakes | in vindication of his conduct in that affair. 

_ Sir Samuel Morland obtained possession of the original document, 
which he deposited in the University of Cambridge, along with an in- 
_finite number of other interesting manuscripts relating to this subject, 
and it appears of sufficient importance to be submitted to the reader’s 
consideration. 

“J, Sizur pu Petit Boure, first captain of the > Seatele a Groney, 
who ie commanded the same, having received direction from prince | 
Thomas to join the Marquis of Pionessa, who was then at La Torre, . 
and to receive his orders—when I was upon the eve of departure,the 
ambassador sent for me, and desired me to speak to M. de Pionessa, 
and to use my endeavours to accommodate the troubles which mea | | 
happened among thése of the religion [of the Waldenses] in the vallies_ | 
of Piedmont. In order to which. I addressed myself to the Marquis, | 
earnestly entreating him that he would give way, and allow me to un- ~ 
» dertake an accommodation, which I supposed I might have been able 
to effect. But he repeatedly refused my request, in defiance of all the 
endeavours 1 could possibly use to persuade him. And instead of the | 

Teast mitigation of matters, which could be produced by any considera- | 

on that I could lay before him, I was witness to many acts of violence — 
and extreme cruelties exercised by the banditti and soldiers of Pied- “ 

mont, upon all sorts of persons, of every age, sex and condition, whom 
I myself'saw massacred, dismembered, hung up; females violated, and 
numerous other horrid atand ities comihitted: 

ing true that the whole was done by virtue of the orders that were is- 

sued by me, as falsely stated in a certain Narrative, printed in French 

and Italian, that I beheld the same with horror and regrets And whereas . 


it is said in the same Narrative, that the Marga of Piones a com+ 
oo 
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certain. that without distinction of those who resisted, from those who 
sr ke Sa SN we, 5 : ane : ; . 

_ made no resistance, they were used with all sorts of inhumanity—their 
houses burnt, their goods plundered, and when prisoners were brought 


~ before the Marquis of Pionessa, I wasa witness to his issuing orders to 


give them no quarter at all, assigning as a reason, that hishighness was 
resolved to have none of that religion inany of hisdominions. ~ 
And as to what he protests in the same declaration, namely, that no 
hurt was done to any except during the fight, nor the least outrage 
committed upon any unoffending and helpless persons, I do assert, and 
will maintain, that such is-not the truth, having seen with my own eyes 
veral men killed in cold blood, and also women, aged persons, and 


i 
o > ee 


children, miserably murdered. z i 


~ ‘And with regard to the manner in which they put themselves itt pos- 


session of the valley of Angrogne, to pillage, and entirely burn the 
same, it was done with great ease. For, excepting six or seven per- 


anc ed me to treat them peaceably, without hostility, and in the best: 
manner IT possibly could, the event clearly demonstrated that the ore = 
ders he gave were altogether of acontrary tendency, since it is most 


- sons, who, seeing there would be uo mercy shewn them, made some 


shew of resistance; the rest were dispersed without difficulty, the pea- 
sants consulting how to flee, rather than how to fight theenemy. In 


‘short, | absolutely deny and protest, asin the presence of God, that ; 


none of those cruelties were executed by my order; but, on the con- 
trary, seeing that I could not procure a remedy, I was constrained to 
retire and quit the command of the regiment, not liking to be present 


atsuch wicked transactions. bee 


Soe 


- a 
nif Du Petit Boure, © 


© Done at Pignerol, November 27th, 1655. Sage 


- v Siem 


» Now whatever may be thought of this defence, or upon whomsoever - 


» the onus of guilt may devolve, it seems a fairinference from these doc- 


» uments, that cruelties of the most enormous kind were at this time in- 
. flicted by the Catholic party upon the Waldenses throughoutthe whole 
country of Piedmont,—upon a class of men whose sole crime was, that 
snted from the communion of the church of Rome, and refused. 


t court in Europe, 
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| at the same time — 
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prison, when they proceeded against us, and sentenced us to de: 


f 
f 
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_ justice to the Catholic party to say of them, that they seldom evineed. 
_ their. delight in human blood to such an excess as to prefer it to that of 
converting a heretic to their faith. In general, they only gave it the 


preference to the alternative of allowing persons to think differently from _ “4 


themselves. Nor would it be fair to accuse them of remissness in their 
expedients and ‘exertions to recover back again to the true church such ; 
as they supposed were gone astray. In that respect they could always 


display the wisdom of the serpent, though seldom, alas! the. harmless- 


_ ness of the dove. On the present occasion, the two pastors above re- — 
. ferred to, whose names were Peter Gros ‘and Francis Acuit, were 


unhappily entrapped by the monks of the inquisition, and they fell 


_ from their profession. The renunciation of their principles would en- 


sure their liberation from prison. ‘The chains were taken from their 
bodies, and they recovered their liberty—but in a short time the bur- 
den was transferred from the body to the mind, and their own conscien- 
ces rendered them miserable. In this state of’ things, they applied for 


re-admission into the churches, and the following declaration of the | . 


state of their minds was publicly made by them, before a full assembly _ 


of their brethren, convened at Pinache, in the valley of Perouse, on 


the 28th and 29th of August, (1655, for the purpose of fio their case 
into consideration. 


Most honoured Reber and Brethren i in the Lor ™ 
‘We could have wished that a less mournful occasion had caused our 
present appearance in public, and that a more favourable opportunity 
had made us known to the world, by some notable action, the remem- 
brance of which might have been asa blessing in the churches; but as 
our names can only be famous by the horrible scandal which we have 


3 brought upon the church of God, we now come forth out of the dark 


dungeons of our own shame and confusion, and present ourselves be- | 
fore men to testify to all the world our conversion and repentance, : and 


_to give indubitable proofs of our grief, for that we have been so base © 
_as to forsake our former profession. >" 


When we reflect upon those advantages aie rehicks above Sere) 


the Lord was pleased to bless us, in granting us a religious education 


and the knowledge of his saving grace, thus teaching us where true 
happiness is to be found, and finally, to have been called to the highest 


employment that men can have in this world, viz. to be the heralds of 


d’s justice and the preachers of his truth, we cannot without horror 


speak of our offence, and are constrained to confess that our sin is ren- 
“d det much more odious in that, having known our Master’s will, we 


less withdrew our shoulders from his service, and have acted 
in  ieietcn to his command. 

‘It was in these last calamities which have overrun our country, that 
we thus made shipwreck—after having lost our liberty and our goods" 
—when the enemies of the truth, having. resolved upon extirpating . 
our religion in the vallies of Piedmont, exercised the most barbarous 
ekdelties upon ourcountrymen. And we, havin fallen into their hands" 
after they had shewn us how far their inhumanity could reach; to give” 
us a proof of the utmost degree of it, they caused us to be thrown into. 


¥ 
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_ guilty of high treason, and the ringleaders of rebellion, incessantly set- 


~ - ting before our eyes the torments and punishments to which we were 


condemned; and, to render us more flexible to the enticements of. the 
_ eTesuits, who without ceasing, solicited us to accept of a pardon which 
they would obtain, for us on our embracing Popery, and abjuring our 
religion. 
ge A their first onsets, we were confident that, so: far from yielding to 
_ sthem, we had strength and fortitude enough to despise whatever super- 
stition could present before our eyes as terrible or drendful—and that 
the dark and dismal'shades of death itself, with which they threatened 
us, were insufficient to extinguish that heavenly light which then shined 
~ in our souls. But to our extreme grief, we have learned how frail our 
nature is, and how deceitful the wisdomof the flesh, which, for the en- 


c" - joyment of a frail and transitory life, prevailed upon us to foiége those 


& > 


unspeakably good things which God hath prepared for his children, and 
» that everlasting joy of which those are made partakers who endure to 
_ the end. It was this fleshy wisdom, which, from a desire to preserve 
this house of clay, this earthly tabernacle, and to. avoid a shameful 
death, and a punishment.ignominious in the eyes of the world, that in- 
duced us toashameful falling away, turning our backs upon him who — 


is the fountain of life. We have lent our ears to this deceitful Delilah, % %y 


_and although there were not offered to us any reasons so strong as in 
the least degree to obscure the truth that we did profess, yet we freely 
acknowledge that the fear of death and the horror of torments, shook 
our courage, and beat down our strength; and we have decayed and 

dried up like water, not resisting to blood, as the profession, not only 

“of Christians, but more especially of Christian ministers, prhged, pe 

~ to do. 

Having been persuaded, by deceitful reasoning, that life is preteceble 
to.death—that we might be further profitable to the church, to our coun- 
try, and to our families—that there was no glory in dying as rebels, and_ 

_ that one day we might get out of captivity,and manifest to the world, ‘that 
if the confession had been wanting in our mouths, yet the faith had not 
been. wanting in our hearts.—Thus we accepted of pardon on these 
miserable conditions, and have not hesitated to enter into the temple 

» of idols, and employ our mouths and tongues in uttering blasphe-— 
_ mies against the truth of heaven, in denying and abjuring ‘the same; 
and oar sacrilegious hands also in subscribing the acts and events of 
this infamous apostacy, which has drawn many others into the same 
3 perdition. Our light has become darkness, and our salt has lost its sa-_ 
~ vour—we have fallen from heaven to the earth—from the spirit to the | 
flesh—and from life to death. We have made ourselves obnoxious to. i 
the curse which the Lord hath pronounced on those by whom offences 
come. And having made light of the threatenings of the Son of God 
against those who shall deny him before men, we have deserved to be 
denied by him before his heavenly Father. Finally, we have rendered 
ourselves unworthy of divine favours and mercy, and have drawn upon 
our guilty heads whatever is most dreadful in the wrath of God and his... 


g indignations—and ‘ean deserved to be rejected of the church as stum- 


bling-blocks or rocks of offence, and that the faithful shen even ab- 
ot Fenger compen TE ; . 5 


. should reach the lowest degree of humiliation, and that the acts of our — 


A ae SoA ed : eee six f oft Pe 
-extraordinary repentance; and as we acknowledgeit to be one of the 
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But as we have learned in the school of the prophets, that the mer-  _ 
cies of God are infinite, and that the Lord hath no pleasure in the de- 
struction of his poor creatures, but calleth the sinner to repentance, 
that he may give him life, we presume to appear before his face, to 
humble ourselves in his holy presence, to bewail the greatness of our 
sin, and to make before him a free confession of our iniquity. O that - 
our heads might meJt into waters of bitterness, and our eyes were turned 
into fountains of tears, to express the’ grief wherewith our souls are* 
pressed down. As our sin is of no ordinary measure, so it calls for — 


greatest that can be committed, so do we wish that our repentance 


contrition may be known to the world. If David, for lighter faults 
was willing that his complaints and his deep sorrow and repentance 


. should be left, as it were, for a memorial in the church, well may we 
_ not be ashamed to publish among men the inconsolable regret which 


Pe 


we feel for having offended God, and giving an occasion of scandal to. 


the assemblies of the saints; and we deserve to have imprinted upon 
our foreheads a mark of perpetual infamy for our miserable fall, to 


. make the memory thereof continue for ever. And if we can make it 


apparent that the sorrow it hath begotten in us is extreme, and that 
we now disclaim whatever fear formerly forced us to do contrary to_ 
to the dictates of our consciences: we trust that he who forgave Peter 
when he denied Christ in the Court of Caiaphas, willrant us the same 


|» grace, since we are come to ask forgiveness in all humility, with tears in . 
our eyes, confession in our mouths, and contrition in our hearts; and = * 
that, as there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth,so there 


may be joy in the congregation of the faithful when they shall behold 
our conversion to the Lord. oo 
Great Gop! Atmicuty Faruer! dreadful in thine anger; in whose 
presence no sinner can subsist a moment; we prostrate ourselves at 
the feet of thy Majesty as poor miserable offenders, confessing that we | 
have justly provoked thee to anger by our transgressions and iniquities, 
and drawn upon ourselves thy righteous judgments, in that we have 


forsaken thy heavenly truth, and bowed the knee before the idol! But 


how shall we now appear before thee, O thou Judge of the quick 


and dead, since by so doing, we have deserved to feel, not only in this 
life thy most severe rod and punishment, but that thou shouldst also 


us off from the number of the living, and cast us headlong into the 
ke of fire and brimstone, where there is weeping and gnashing of | 
seth. O God! rich in compassions and infinite in mercies! which 
thou multipliest even in judgment; turn us and we shall be turned! be 
merciful to us, forgive us our offence! blot out our iniquity! and im- 
pute not our sin unto us!) Open unto us the door of thy grace, that 
we may be partakers of this thy salvation. O Lord Jesus, Redeemer 

of souls, who camest into this world for the sake of poor sinners; look 
upon our afiliction! Receive us to mercy! and grant that, our sins 
being washed away in thy most precious blood, we may draw near to_ 
the throne of thy grace, with confidence to obtain mercy. Raise us — 
up from our fall! strengthen us in our weakness! and although Satan _ 
hath sought to sift us, suffer not our faith [utterly] to fail! Work in 
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us effectually both to will and to do according to thy good pleasure. 


i “Tt is thou who hast stretched out thine hand around us! it is thy 


strong ‘hand which hath helped us! Thou hast taken us out of capti-. 
yity both of body and soul, in which we lay languishing, and hast af- 


forded us the liberty to call upon thy name! Thou hast heard our 
-eries out of the deep, and hast given us fresh cause to rejoice in thy 


» goodness, and to bless thy holy name; to whom be everlasting glory 
oe aes atall times, and in allages! Ausa< 


And you faithful souls, who witness our contrite heask rd apken 


‘spirit before the Lord, O comm! iserate our lamentable state! Learn by 
_ our example, how great is human frailty, and what a precipice we fall 


into whenever God withdraws his supporting hand from us! Consider, 


_nal, our Al 


that as it hath been to us an extreme infelicity to have fallen into so” 
great a sin, so have you an argument to rejoice in God, through whose 
_ grace you have been given tostand! Watch and pray, that you. enter 


not into. temptation? Hold fast that which you have, that no man 
take your crown! Be faithful to the Lord Jesus even untodeath, that 


_.80 ye may obtain the crown of life! . And be assured that, aside. from 
_ the profession of his truth, which you make to the exc lusion of allother _ 
sorts of religion whatsoever, there is nothing but death, horror, and as-» 


tonishment. This is a thing which we are enabled to assure you of 
from our own experience, because. from the very. first moment that we 
gave our consent to this unhappy apostacy, our consciences have given, 


us no rest at all; and through their continual harassings and agitations, 
they have not suffered us to enjoy any of that comfort which a Chris- 
* tian soul experiences in tribulation, until it pleased God to draw us 


out of the filthy quagmire of Babylon, and caused us to return to his 

ways. And do you, Christians, lend your helping hand; let your arms 
be opened to embrace us; do not count us unworthy of your holy com- 
munion, although we have been an occasion of offence. Suffer us to 
pour into your bosom a torrent of tears, to deplore our condition, and 
to assure you,in the anguish of our souls, that our grief is greater than 
we can express... Help us by your holy prayers to the Lord, and pub- 
lish our repentance i in all places, where you conceive our sin has been 
or shall be known, thal soit may be evident to all the world that, from 


' the very bottom of our souls, we grieve and are full of sorrow for it; 
and that in the presence of God and of his holy angels, as well as of 


those who now witness our contrition, we do abjure and detest the 


_ pretended sacrifice of the mass, the authority of the Pope, and, in gen- 
eral, all the worship that is dependent on them. We recant whatso- 


ever we. have pronounced to the prejudice of evangelical truth, and 


promise, for the future, through divine assistance, to persevere in ‘the \ 


profession of the reformed ‘religion to the last. moment of our lives, 


and rather to suffer death and torments, than to renounce that holy 
doctrine which is taught in our churches, and which we believe to be 
agreeable ' to the word of God; all which we protest and promise with 
our bended knees up n the earth, and our hands lifted up to the Ete 
ighty. God, 


desire his aie to enable us to do thy even so may he oy us, even 
our God. _— . 
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SECTION VIE tti—tst—i—s 


History of the Waldenses continued during the seventeenth century; with 
an account of the humane interference and generous conduct of the _ 
English nation towards their persecuted brethren in Piedmont; inelu-. 
ding the interesting Letters of Milton in their behalf, addressed io the — 
Protestant States of Europe. A. D. 1655. Rete VER ee 


4 aes 


2 ies 
Awmonest those who have made a conspicuous figure on the theatre’ 
of Europe, in modern times, there are few characters which historians 
have foundit more difficult to delineate correctly than that of Oliver — 

Cromwell. .This extraordinary person held the reins of the English 
~ government, at the time the Waldenses were experiencing, in the val- 
lies of Piedmont, the complicated sufferings which have been detailed 
in the preceding section. The strange combination of fraud and force, 
by means of which he grasped the supreme power of state; the rigour, 
and, at times, the severity with which he exercised it; the facility with 
which he could violate, and even pour ridicule upon the constitutional 
‘principles of his country, trampling upon all the laws of the land, when 
they impeded his progress towards the attainment of any object on 
which he had set his mind, are certainly a tremendous weight to be | 
placed in the scale against his inflexible opposition to Popery, his ex-. 

_ertions in reforming the ministry of the established church, and even’ 

his occasional ebullitions of zeal to promote the interests of the gos- 

pel. There is but too much reason to fear that with him, as with many 
other princes and statesmen, religion was made wholly subservient to 
his worldly interests. ; 

And yet, it would be difficult to fix upon a period when our country 
was more prosperous at home, or sustained a higher character abroad, 
than during his protectorate. For, not to speak of the number of able 
and upright judges whom he introduced into Westminster Hall; nor’ ‘| 
of the impartial administration of justice throughout the land; nor yet | 
of the attention which he shewed to reform the national religion, by | 

__ advancing men of learning and piety in the churches, and discos: f 

 nancing those of an opposite character; he certainly contrived to sup- 
port his reputation both among his own subjects and with foreign na- — 

_ tions, ina very extraordinary manner, even compelling those to fear 
vho did not love him. . His name was terrible throughout Europe, and. 


have denied him.”* ‘The truth of this representation, and, in some 
* It is related of Cardinal Mazarine, who at that time swayed the councils of t 


e 
French cabinet, that he would change countenance at the very mentionof hisname; 
and it passed into a proverb in France, that ‘he was not so much afraid of the devil. 
as of Oliver Cromwell.” Upon the whole, says the late Mr. Fox, ‘the cheeget 4 
of Cromwell must ever stand high in the list of those who raised themselves tosu- 
preme power by the force of their genius; and among such, even in respect of — 
moral virtue, it would be found to be one of the least exceptionable, if ithad not 

_ been tainted with that most odious and degrading of all haman vices, hypocrisy.”— 
History of James II, p. 18. es aA 5 en: 
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measure, the pertinancy of these reflections, will appear from the his- 
ory on which we are now about to enter. 
The council of Zurich, in Switzerland, were by reason of their prox- 
-Imity to the vallies of Piedmont, the first. who received intimation of 
the horrid massacre which had recently taken place there. The news 
reached them on the Lord’s day, April 29;—and such was the impres- 
| sion which it made upon them, that the town council immediately as- 
| sembled, and issued a proclamation fora day of fasting and humiliation 
| throughout all their territories; at the same time recommending that 
collections should every where be made for relieving the wants of the 
poor sufferers. On the next day they drew up a letter addressed to 
the States General of Holland, of which the following is a copy. 


Most Ittusrrious Lorps, &c. ; or 
_. Having this instant received the dismal news of the lamentable state 
of our brethren of the faith in Piedmont, as you may see by the copyof — —- 
a letter now sent, we thought ourselves obliged by the sacred rights of © 
faith, union and communion, to acquaint you therewith; being fully as- 
sured that you will be pleased, according to your wonted piety and 
Christian charity, thoroughly to consider and lay to heart this “ afflic- 
‘tion of Joseph.” This persecution is smoothed over with a very fair 

retext by the opposite party, but there is no one who loves the church 

_ of Christ, that will not easily be persuaded of the subtleties and treach- 

-eries to which their adversaries alternately have recourse. e 
_ Moved by~an ardent sympathy we earnestly beseeeh you, most 
mighty and illustrious lords, that you would lay to heart the case of 

- these afflicted people, and administer those means of relief which you | 

may think conducive thereunto; not only by prayer to the Father of 

~ Mercies for them, and by granting them that pecuniary assistance which — 
their miseries loudly call for, but also by pacifying their prince to- 
wards them; or at least, obtaining for them the liberty to emigrate, 

| which we also shall, to the utmost of our power, endeavour to do. 

May the sovereign Lord of all have mercy upon his church in every 
place; own their cause; and his Almighty arm avert their misery and Ne 
|. adversities; to whose protection we heartily recommend you. Given, 
- in haste, 30th April, 1655. A yz 

| The Consuls and Senators of the Protestant Cantons of Switzerla 

: viz. Zurich, Berne, Glaris, Schaff house, and Appenzel. 


_ About the 20th of May an account of the duke of Savoy’s proceedings 
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account of religion than Milton. He appears to have been the first of | 
our countrymen who understood the principles of toleration, and his" | 
prose writings abound with the most enlightened and liberal sentiments. 
The sufferings of the Waldenses touched his heart, and drew from his 
pen the following exquisite sonnet. Gece 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT, cae gees | 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones — 


Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold; iz easy 
E’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old, Pies % 
- When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones . ee 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans itt Ge ae | 


Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d _ 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they ‘4 
To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow oleae. | 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway i Ce | 
The tripled tyrant; that from these may grow eee ) 
_ A hundred fold, who having learn’d thy way 
_ Early may fly the Babylonian wo.* 


But this was asmall portion of the interest which he took upon this” 
affecting occasion. It devolved upon him by office to address the 
heads of the different Protestant states in Europe, with the view of in- | 
teresting them in the affairs of the Waldenses; and his letters deserve | 
to be handed down to the remotest ages of the world, asa noble in- _ 
stance of a benevolent and feeling mind, worthy of the author of Para- 
pis Lost. | shall, therefore, present the reader with the whole of them 
in this place, faithfully translated from the Latin originals. They are 
in themselves interesting; are intimately connected with the history of 
the Waldenses; and the Christian spirit that pervades them, redounds 
in the highest degree to the honour of the writer. Through what 
strange fatality it has come to pass, that an incident which reflects so 


“ 


| 
} 
2 
much lustre upon the character of Milton, as the writing of these state- | 
papers certainly does, should have been allowed to pass into oblivion, | 
while many things of minor importance find a place in every memoir | 
of the poet, it would probably be difficult to give a more plausible rea- | 
son for, than the superior interest which most men take in the concerns | 
of this present life above those of the kingdom of heaven and of their 
immortal souls. : ES ae | 
_ Before J introduce these interesting letters, however, to the reader’s _ 


uf Tan 


Dr. Wharton, in his edition of Milton’s minor poems, remarks upon this sonnet, that ” 
eat *Milton’s mind, busied with this affecting wabiest, here broke farth eects oF . ae : 
try, where his feelings were not fettered by ceremony or formality.” He adds that. 
“The Protestants availed themselves of an opportunity of exposing the horrors of 
pery, by publishing many sets of prints of this unparalleled scene of religious butch 
ry, which operated like Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Sir S. Morland, Cromwell’s ag nt 


for the vallies of Piedmont, published a minute account of this whole transa 
s The History of the Vallies of Piedmont,” with numerous cuts in folio, Lond 
Among the latter, there is a print emblematical of the seventh and eighth lin 
sonnet. Morland relates, that “A mother was hurled down a mighty ro 
little infant in her arms; and three days after was found dead, with the 
alive, but fast clasped between ‘the arms of the dead mother, which we 
stiff, insomuch that those who found them had much ado to get the youn; 

on’s Poems and 


Morland’s History, p. 363. See Warton’s edition of Mi 
_ with Notes and Illustrations. 2d.Ed. Lond. 1791, 
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)..° notice, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of laying before him the 


aracter that has heen given of them by two distinguished writers of 
modern date; both of them members of our established church, and 
». consequently not to be suspected of any undue partiality for the char- 
acter or principles of Milton. The first to whom I refer, is Dr. Tho- 
mas Newton, bishop of Bristol, who in his life of our great Poet, pre- 
. fixed to his edition of the Paradise Lost, tells us that “ the blindness 
[of Milton] had not diminished, but rather increased the vigour of his 
mind; and his state-letters will remain as authentic memorials of those 
times, to be admired equally by critics and politicians; and those in 


|» particular about the sufferings of the peor Protestants [or Walden- 


| Piedmont, who can read without sensible emotion? This was 
i subject he had very much at heart, as he was an utter enemy to all 
_. sorts of persecution; and among his sonnets there is a most excellent 
ey one upon the same occasion.” Thus far Bishop Newton—the other 
writer to whom | alluded is Dr. Charles Symmons, the poet’s last, and 
certainly ablest biographer; who, referring to these letters, thus ele- 
gantly remarks: “ The hand of the Latin Secretary most ably concur- 
red with the spirit of the executive council; and during his continuance 
in office, which was prolonged to the Restoration, the state-papers in 
epartment may be regarded as models in the class of diplomatic 
composition. They speak, indeed, the language of energy and wis- 
dom; and are entitled equally to the applause of the scholar and the 
statesman. They must have impressed foreign states with a high opin- 
~ ion of that government for which they were written, and in the service 
‘which so much ability was engaged. It may be observed that the 
_ character of their immediate author is too great to be altogether lost _ 
in that of the ministerial organ; and that in many of them, Miltonmay 
* be traced in distinct, though not in discordant existence from the power 
for whom he acts. The letters which he wrote in the Protector’s name, 
to mediate for the oppressed Protestants of Piedmont,* whose suffer- 
_ “ings had revived the horror of Catholic atrocities in Ireland, might 
-» be citedin testimony of what I affirm. These official instruments are 
~ faithful, no doubt, to the general purposes of him under whose author-__ 
%, ‘ity they were produced: but they exhibit also much of the liberal and é 
» benevolent spirit of the Secretary: their mirror cannot be convicted — 


“ ses] 


©. of falsehood or perversion: but with unquestionable flattery, it reflects 


‘the harsh features of the English usurper so softened into positive — 
beauty as toconciliate our affection equally with ourrespect.” 

- One of the first of Cromwell’s measures was to appoint a day of 
fasting and prayer, to seek the Lord in behalf. of the melancholy con- 
dition of this afflicted people; a public declaration of their state was 


in a note on this passage, remarks that «This active and pow- 
sition of the Protector’s was productive of its intended effect. The 


e; and assumed to be of the old Roman 
apa] innovations.” See Life of Milton, 2d 
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also issued, calling upon the inhabitants throughout the land to join in’ 
free and liberal contributions towards their succour and support, in | 
which the Protector himself set them a noble example, by commen- | 
cing the subscription with a donation of Two THousanD Pounps from — | 
his own private purse. And that no time might be lost, in testifying 
his good will towards the Waldenses, on the 23d of May, Sir S. Mor- _ 
land received orders to prepare for setting off with a message from the — 
English government to the Duke of Savoy, beseeching the latter to re- 
call the merciless edict of Gastaldo, and to restore the remnant of his 
poor distressed subjects to their homes and the enjoyment of their an- 
cient liberties. me E | 

On the 26th of May, Mr. Morland took his departure for the conti- ~ 
nent, being charged, on his way to Piedmont, with a letter from the Pro- 
tector to the French king, relating to the Waldenses, in whose recent 
murder, as the reader will have already noticed, some French troops 
had been employed. The following isa copy of the letter, which, on 
the first of June, the English envoy delivered at La Fere, where the 
king and the court of France was then residing. 


Most Serene Kine! 


The lamentable complaints which have been conveyed to us from ~ 
those poor and afflicted people, who profess the reformed religion, and 
inhabit the vallies within the dominions of the Duke’of Savoy; and 
who have of late been most cruelly massacred; together with the mel- 
ancholy tidings we have received concerning the plundering and ban- 
ishing of others, have extorted from us these letters to your majesty ; 
and the rather, as we have been informed, how truly we know not, 
that this massacre has been carried on, partly by some troops of yours, 
which had joined themselves to other forces belonging to the Duke of 
Savoy. : 

We were very unwilling to give any credit to these things, because _ 
it cannot be thought consonant to the purposes and proceedings either 
_ of good princes or of your majesty’s most prudent ancestors, who con- *) 
ceived it to be their interest, and not less conducive to the peace of 
Christendom, that their Protestant subjects should live in safety and 
_ enjoy protection under their government, for which they have always © | 
been grateful, and rendered eminent services to their sovereigns, in | 

times both of peace and war. Similar considerations have hitherto 

induced the Dukes of Savoy to treat their subjects with equal kind- 
ness. Now wedoubt not but that your majesty has so much influence 
with the Duke of Savoy, that by your intercession, a peace may be 
procured for those poor people, with liberty to return to their native 
country. The performance of this would be an act worthy of your 

_ majesty, and'conformable to the example set you by your predecessors, 

_ while it would, at the same time, set the minds of your own subjects 
at rest, by assuring them that they need not fear a repetition of such . 
evils among them; and also confirm your confederates and allies, who _ 
profess the same religion, in greater respect and affection for your — 
majesty. With respect to ourselves, any favour of this kind which 
you shall grant to your own subjects,or which you may obtain for the’ 
subjects of others, will be not less a ceptable to us; indeed it will be 
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by" "more so than any other profit or advantage, among the many which we 
promise ourselves from the friendship of your majesty. bias 
Westminster; May 25, 1655. OLIVER P. 


a eee 

~~ "Phe king of France lost no time in returning a very complaisant 
and satisfactory answer to this letter, in which he assures the Protec- 
tor, that the manner in which his troops had been employed by the 
Duke of Savoy or his ministers, was very far from meeting with his ap- 
probation—that they had been sent by him into Italy, to assist the 
Duke of Modena against the invasion which the Spaniards had made 
upon his country—that he had already expostulated with the court of 

- Savoy for having employed them in an affair of that nature without his 
- authority or command—and that he had sent to the governor of bis pro- 
vince of Dauphiny, requesting him to collect as many of the poor ex- 
iled Waldenses as he could, to treat them with gentleness, and afford 
them every protection they might stand in need of. He tells his high- 
ness, that knowing as he now does, how much he is affected by the dis- - 
tress of these Waldenses, it gives him pleasure to think be has already 
anticipated his wishes, and that he shall continue to use his influence 
with the prince for their relief and comfort, and indeed that he had al- 
ready proceeded so far as to pledge himself for their obedience and 
fidelity, in case the Duke of Savoy would re-establish them in his do- 
minions, and that he had grounds to hope his mediation would not 
be rejected. “As to what remains,” continues his majesty, “you were » 
perfectly right in believing that I had given no orders to my troops to: 
execute such a business as this—nor was there the least ground to sup- 
pose that I should contribute to the chastisement of the subjects of the — 
Duke of Savoy who professed the reformed religion, while I was giv- 
ing so many proofs of my good will to those of my own subjects of the 
same profession, whose fidelity and zeal for my service I have great 
reason to applaud, since they omit no opportunity of evincing their loy- 
alty, even beyond all that can be imagined, and in every thing contribut- 
ing to the advantage and prosperity of my affairs. So muchinanswer 
to your letter; but I cannot conclude without requesting you to be as- 
sured, that upon every occasion, you shall find how much I esteem | 
your person, and that, from the bottom of my heart, I pray the Di-— 
vine Majesty that he would have you in his holy keeping.” . 

Signed, ' 


Having delivered the protector’s letter to the king of Francéyand 
received the preceding reply to it, Sir Samuel Morland proceeded on 
his journey towards-Savoy, and upon the 21st of June arrived at Rivoli, 

_acity about two miles from Turin, where the Duke, who seems to have 
been a minor, then was with his royal mother and the court. ‘Two 
days afterwards he obtained an audience, and introduced himself in an 
elaborate Latin oration, which he delivered in the presence of the Duke, _ 

Madame Royal, and all the court, and in which he painted in strong 

~. colours the accounts that had been received in England concerning the 
dreadful atrocities that had been recently perpetrated upon the Wal- 
~ denses by means of the soldiery—describing “the houses on fire, 

_ which,” says he, “are yet smoking—the mangled carcasses, and ground 

- defiled with blood—virgins violated, and, after being treated with bru- 
tal outrage too indecent to be mentioned, left to breathe out their last 
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—men an hundred years old, helpless through age, and bed-ridden, a 
burnt in their beds—infants dashed against the rocks,” &c. dc. “Were 


all the tyrants,” says he, “of all times and ages alive again, they might 
blush to find, that in comparison of these things, they had contrived 
nothing that deserved to be called barbarous and inhuman! ‘The very 
angels are seized with horror at them! Men are amazed! Heaven it- 


self seems to be astonished with the cries of the dying men, and the ve-- 


_ ry earth to blush, being discoloured with the gore of so many innocent 
persons,” &c. Having finished his harangue, Sir Samuel presented to 
_ the duke the following letter, with which he bad been charged by his 
master, the Lord Protector. ~ 


- Mosr Serene Prince!—We have received letters from several pla- 
“ces near your dominions, informing us, that the subjects of your royal 
highness, professing the reformed religion, have of late, by your express 
order and command, been required, under pain of death and confisea- 
tion of their estates, to abandon their houses, possessions, and dwell- 
ings, within three days after the publication of that order, unless they 
would pledge themselves to relinquish their religious profession, and be- 
come Catholics within twenty days. And that, when with all becom- 
ing humility, they addressed themselves to your royal highness, peti- 
‘tioning for a revocation of that order, and a reception to former favour, 
with a continuance of such liberties as were granted them by your most 
serene predecessors, a part of your army fell upon them, most cruelly 
“massacred many, imprisoned others, banishing the rest into desert 
places and mountains covered with snow, where some hundreds of fam- 
ilies are reduced to such extremity, that itis to be feared they will all 
miserably perish, in a short time, with hunger and cold. 
When intelligence was first brought us that a calamity so awful had 
befallen those most miserable people, it was impossible for us not to 
feel the deepest sorrow and compassion. For, as we are, not only by 
the ties of humanity, but also by religious fellowship and fraternal re- 
lation, united to them, we conceived we could neither satisfy our own 
minds, nor discharge our duty to God, nor the obligations of brotherly 
kindness and charity, as professors of the same faith, if, while deeply 
sympathising with our afflicted brethren, we should fail to use every 
endeavour that was within our reach, to succour them under so many 
unexpected miseries. 
We, in the first place, therefore, most earnestly desire and entreat 
your highness, that you would re-consider the acts and ordinance’ of 
your most serene predecessors, and the indulgences which were by 


them granted from time immemorial, and ratified to their subjects of. 
the vallies. In granting and confirming which, as, on the one hand, | 


they unquestionably did that which in itself was well pleasing to God, 
who intends that the law and liberty of conscience shall remain whol- 
ly in his power, so, on the other, it cannot be doubted, but that they 
hada respect also to the merit of their subjects, whom they had al- 
ways found faithful in war and obedient in time of peace. And as 
your serene highness has imitated the example of your predecessors in 
all other things that have been so graciously and gloriously achieved 


by them, so we beseech you again and again that you would abrogate 


this edict, and any other that has been issued for the disquieting of 
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‘a your subjects on account of their religion; thaf you would restore 
n to their native homes and the possession of their properties; 
you would confirm to them their ancient rights and liberties, cause 
* reparation to be made to them for the injuries they have sustained, 
and adopt such means as may put an effectual stop to these vexatious mr 
* proceedings. Tn doing this, your royal highness will perform what is 
acceptable to God, comfort and revive these miserable and distressed 
people, and give satisfaction to all your neighbours professing the re- 
formed religion, and especially to ourself, who shall regard your fa~ . ~ 
vour and clemency towards them as the effect and fruit of our media- | 
tion, ‘which we shall consider ourself bound to requite by a return of 
every good oflice, while it will also be the means of not only laying a 
foundation for our good correspondence and friendship, but also of in-. 
creasing it between this commonwealth and your dominions. And 
this we promise ourself from your justice and clemency; whereunto 
we desire God to incline your heart and mind, and so we sincerely 
pray that he would confer on you and your people peace and truth, 
and that he would prosper you inall your affairs. 
Given at our palace at Westminster, May 25, 1655. Sor a 
OLIVER P. 
ve soon as the duke and his moter had made théeniebies acquaint- 
ed with the contents of this letter, Madame Royal addressed herselfto. 
the English minister, and told him, that “as, on the one hand, she could = 
not but extremely applaud the singular charity and goodness of his 
highness, the Lord Protector, toads their subjects, whose situation 
had been represented to him so exceedingly lamentable, as she per- 
ceived by his discourse had been done, so, on the other, she could notbut — 
extremely wonder, that the malice of men should ever proceed so far 
as to clothe such paternal and tender chastisements of their most rebellious 
and insolent subjects, in characters so black and deformed, thereby to 
render them odious to all the neighbouring princes and state with 
_ whom they were so anxious to keep up a good Sc deus and friends s 
‘ship—especially with so great and powerful a prince as the Lord Pro-— 
tector.” She at the same time gave him to understand, that “she was 
persuaded, when he came to be more particularly Yigtbitivad of the truth 
- of alkthat had passed, he would be so perfectly satisfied with the duke’s i 
proceedings, that he would not give the least countenance to his disobedient 
subjects, However, for his highness’ sake, they would not only free re 
pardon their rebellious subjects for the very heinous crimes which they ha 
committed, but would also grant them such privileges and favours a 
could not fail to give the Protector full proof of the great Reapeet which 
they entertained for his person and mediation.” — 

‘These plausible professions, while they no doubt display the usual 
finesse of politicians, yet certainly evince no ordinary measure of re- 
spect for the head of the English government, and are much mo 
complaisant than was the style in which the same lady had previously 

_ addressed Major Weis, the deputy from the Swiss cantons. For when 
tter gentleman delivered to the duke a letter from the six Protes- 
pens of Switzerland upon the same. melancholy occasion, ~Ma- 
: ed, that they were not ee to give. an account 
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of their actions to any, prince in the world; scoinmeemaaial out of the re- 


spect which they bore to his masters of the cantons, they had given ~ 
- orders to the Marquis of Pionessa to acquaint him with the truth of all 


these affairs. 
_ The Marquis, in consequence, waited upon Major Weis, and en- 
deavoured to justify all his proceedings, by casting the whole blame 


upon the Waldenses, repeatedly protesting that he never had the least © 


_ design of forcing their consciences, and that all the reports which had 
been circulated respecting the massacre and other cruelties were mere 
forgeries. ‘To all which the Major replied, that “with regard to the 
massacre, it was a thing so demonstrably evident, that it was impossi- 
ble either to conceal or deny it. And as to the people’s right of habi- 
tation in the places from whence they were ordered to depart, it was 
founded upon justice and equity, inasmuch as it had not only been con- 
ceded to them by Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, but also purchased 


of his royal highness for six thousand ducatoons, which were actually paid 


by them on that very account.” ‘The Marquis told him that he did-net 
at all deny the authenticity of the charters which the Waldenses held, 
but they were all conditional, and that the Catholic religion ought to 
have been freely exercised in all those places, which they would never 
allow. In short, that their continual scaidckes in all those places for 
the last ninety years, could be called no better than a ninety years re- 
bellion and disobedience. Such were the miserable pleas of this intol- 

_ erant and blood-thirsty man. 

Tt is obvious from all that can be collected of the temper and influ- 
ence of the Marquis of Pionessa, the bigoted attachment of the Duke 
and his mother to the court of Rome, and the firm hold which the Ca- 
tholic clergy had then got of their minds, that there was not the small- 
est disposition i in the court of Savoy to mitigate their sufferings, or abate 
the rigorous proceedings which had hitherto been going on against the 

_ Waldenses; and that had it not been for the seasonable interference of 

the English envoy, the Swiss deputy: would have made no impression 


whatever upon them. But let us now revert to the further proceedings — 


in England. Besides the letter to the king of France and that to the 
Duke of Savoy, which I have already given, the following were trans- 


ppitven on the same occasion. 


Tur Lorp Peorecion TO THE Kine oF SWEDEN. 


ost Serene Kine,—The report has, no doubt, ere this, reached 
your dominions of that most cruel edict which has been issued by the 
~ Duke of Savoy, by means of which he has utterly ruined his subjects 
of the Alps, professing the reformed religion; having given orders that 
they should be driven out of the places of their inhe rit 
in twenty days, they relinquished their own and embraced the Roman 
religion. ‘The consequence has been, that many having been slain, the 
remnant, plundered and exposed to certain destruction, are at this mo- 
s _ ment. wandering up and down with their wives and little ones, through 


desolate mountains of never-wasting snow, ready to perish through] hun- § 


ger and cold—nor can we doubt that your majesty is greatly troubled . 
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at these things. For, though in lesser matters they differ among -them- | 
ee yet the hatred of our adversaries which jis oe to us albee 2 
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itance, unless, with- - 
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su lene demonstrates that the Protestant name and cause is one. 
Nor can any be ignorant, that your royal progenitors, the kings of 
weden, have always made common cause with those of the reformed 
religion, bringing their armies into Germany to defend it, without re- 
gard to minute distinctions. Se Se, ‘ 
‘We have therefore thought it necessary to state to your majesty what. 
has come to our knowledge of the wretched and miserable condition 
of these poor distressed people, and to give you to understand the grief - 
and sorrow with which we are afflicted on their behalf, as we have also 
done to our other friends and allies of the same profession; and that we 
have also conveyed our sentiments in the strongest manner we could to 
the Duke of Savoy, on the behalf of these poor innocent people. We 
are also persuaded that your majesty, detesting such inhuman and bar- 
barous massacres, and in conformity to your well known zeal and Ic 
of religion, has already, or immediately will, interpose your mediation, 
and intercede with the Duke of Savoy io revoke that cruel edict, and 
recall to their habitations and estates the little remnant of those poor — 
~ men that are yet left unbutchered. ot ana 
And, certainly, if there be any bond of union, if any love or fellow- _ 
ship in religion is to be either believed or cultivated, such a multitude 
of our guiltless brethren, members of the same body of Christ, cannot 
suffer without the whole body suffering, and having a mutual sympathy 
with them. And, indeed, it is unnecessary to remind your majesty that E 
the principles from whence these cruelties and massacres have proceed- 3 
ed, equally threaten us all. As your wisdom and zeal, therefore, will 
direct you to such counsels as shall be most conducive to the relief and 
|. comfort of these miserable and disconsolate men, we have not wri a 
| © this to admonish your majesty, but merely to convey to you the sense 
we entertain of their sufferings, and our readiness to communicate with = 
you in whatever may tend to their succour, and for the support of the 
Protestant interest inthe world. In the mean time, we heartily recom- 
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|. mend your majesty unto God Almighty. 4s 
i aig Your majesty’s good friend, OLIVER YP. 
| * — Given at our palace at Westminster, May 25, 1655. 


THE LORD PROTECTOR OF ENGLAND TO THE KING OF DENMARK. 

Most Serene Kinc,—We presume your majesty must have heard. 
ere this, by how severe and merciless an edict, Emanuel, duke of Sa 
' voy, has, for the cause of religion, driven out of their native countr 

his subjects who inhabited the vallies of the Alps—a harmless people, 
who for many ages have been retaining the purity of their religious 
_ pro 1; and that very many of them being slain, he has xposed 
the naked and destitute, to all kinds of hiefs and mis 


te 
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desolate places; nor can we doubt that, as 0 
and defender of the reformed religion, you 
with sorrow on this account. For certainly 
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istianity, if our brethren are sufferin all _ 

t to sympathise with them; and, ind > been correctly ¥. 

d of your prudence and piety, no itt ore apprehen- 
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~~ We are therefore induced: to write you freely, wishing you to un- 
derstand that we entertain the same sorrow for the calamity of our 
most innocent brethren, and the same opinion and judgment concern- 
ing the whole of this matter, which we trust you do. We have also 
written letters to the Duke of Savoy, in which we have implored him 
to commisserate these unhappy people, by listening to their petitions, 
and not permitting that cruel edict to continue in force. And if your 
majesty and the other princes of the reformed religion will do the 
same, (which itis very probable you have already done) we may hope, 
that the mind of the most serene duke may be softened, and, at any 
yate, that he will, at the earnest solicitation of so many neighbouring 
princes, lay aside his displeasure. But if, instead of doing that, he 


‘our power, relieve the distress, and provide for the safety and the 
erty of so many poor afflicted people. In the mean time we pray 
x0d to bless and prosper your majesty. 


a Your majesty’s good friend, OLIVER P. 


Given at our palace at Westminster, 3 


the —— day of May, Anno Dom. 1655. 


TO THE HIGH AND MIGHTY LORDS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Hien anp micuty Lorps!—You have, no doubt, ere this, been ap- 
prised, by means of various expresses and advices from the neighbour- 
ing states, of the recent edict of the Duke of Savoy, against his sub- 
jects of the vallies of Lucerne, Angrogne, and other parts of his do- 
minions who have long professed the orthodox faith—by which edict, 
they were enjoined to quit their dwellings, stript of all their posses- 
‘sions, unless in twenty days they embraced the Roman religion. You 

e not ignorant of the rigour with which, by virtue of that edict, they 
have proceeded against men both inoffensive and helpless, and (which 


_ most nearly ae those who are our brethren in Christ, multi- 


reformed religion, wherever scattered and oppressed, in the most diffi- | 
cult and adverse limes of the churches; and, for our own part, we had | 
rather be found wanting in any thing, than in our zeal and affection to- | 


tudes of them having been murdered by a party of soldiers sent against 
them, the rest plundered and driven out of their houses, insomuch that 


they are forced to wander about, with their wives and children, in des- | 
_ olate mountains, exposed to the continual miseries of cold and hunger. | 
__ Of your distress, and the sense you entertain of our brethren’s calam- 
_ ity, we can form some apprehension from our own feelings. For, united _| 
as we are by the bond of religious friendship, we cannot but be affect- | 


Te ed by so heavy an oppression of our brethren. Your lordships have 
given abundant proof of your kindness towards the professors of the 


~ meee Meda Pew ve * Set 
wards our brethren who are suffering for the cause of religion, prefer- 


ring, as we do, the peace and prosperity of the churches to our own | 


ease and safety. — 


~ We have, on this a 
him to entertain an 
his suppliants and g 


ccount, vritten to the Duke of Savoy, entreating 
re favourable regard towards those harmless men, 
ects; to restore to.them 
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. exiled and disconsolate brethren, by such means as shall be thought = 
. proper and suitable, and thereby make provision both for removing the % 
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'Y, and grant is their ancient religious liberties, as we have also done 


1e King of France, requesting him to intercede with the said duke in 


their behalf. We have also written to other princes and states of the pro- 
_ testant profession, as well as yourselves, conceiving this to be a com: : 


mon cause, that they wou!d unite with usin this intercession. Forifan 
example so evil as that is, should come to be followed, which seems to agi) 
be the intention of those who contrived it, we need not appris@you of. _ 2 
the danger to which the protestant faith must be thereby reduced. And te 
if the duke can be persuaded and prevailed upon by our joint entreaties, 
it will surely be a happy and satisfactory remuneration of all the labour 
we have taken therein. But if, on the other hand, he shall continue 
firmly resolved utterly to destroy, and drive to a state of distraction, 
those men, among whom our religion was either planted by the «first 
preachers of the gospel, and so maintained in its purity from age to 
“age, or ¢ pr cotmedagpe restored to its primitive purity more early 
than among many other nations; we hereby declare ourselves ready to 
advise, in common with you, and the rest of our brethren and allies 
of the reformed religion, by what means we may most conveniently pro- 3 
vide for the preservation and comfort of those distressed people. 


Palace of Westminster, May 25, 1655. OLIVER Poe 


THE LORD PROTECTOR TO THE SWISS CANTONS. > . 
Most Noste Lorps!—The calamity which has lately befallen those 
people in the Alps, who are of the same religious profession as our- ‘ 
selves, must necessarily have come to your knowledge before it did to 
ours. They were required by an edict of the Duke of Savoy, unde 
whose dominion they were, to forsake their native country, unless they 
would, in three days, give assurance that they would embrace the Ro- 
man religion. Nor was thatall; for they were immediatcly after v rds 
assaulted by force of arms, numbers of them put to death, and others — 
driven into banishment, who are now wandering in a state of wret¢hed- 
ness, with their wives and children, over desert mountains covered with ~ 
snow, without house or shelter, in want and nakedness, ready to perish . 
with cold and hunger. Nor’can we doubt but that, as soon as the re-_ 
port of these things came to your ears, a calamity such as this must ~ : 
have affected you, as sensibly as it did ourself; and perhaps more so, 
inasmuch as the proximity of your situation must have made your ap- 
prehensions of their misery more lively; for we very well know your 
singular zeal for the orthodox faith, as wellas your great constanc; 
retaining, and your fortitude in defending the profession of it. : 
Seeing then that, by the endearing ties of religious fellowship, we are _ 
brethren, or rather one body with these afflicted men—of which body — 
no one member can suffer, but all the fellow-members must suffer with 
it; we thought proper to write to you, and to signify how much we,con- 
sidered it to be the common inbesuat of usall to assist and comfort our a 


‘ 


present evils, preventing theiraccumulation, and the danger to whicl 
we are exposed by the example and effects of thi sact. We have col of 

ently written letters to the Duke « y, intreating him to dea 

ntly wi faithful subjects them to their prop- 
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erty and native countries. We trust that he will be prevailed upon by 
our, or rather by the joint entreaties of us all, and tnat he will cheer- 
fully gtant what we so anxiously desire. But should it turn out that 
he is differently minded, we are ready to advise with you about such _ 
means as may be most conducive to the redress and relief of these poor 
innocent men, our dear brethren in Christ, who groan under so many 
_injuries and oppressions; and which may preserve them from a most 
certain and unmerited destruction, and_whose safety and preservation, 
from your well-known piety, we are persuaded lies very near your 
hearts. OLIVER P. 
Westminster, May 25, 1655. 


OLIVER, PROTECTOR OF THE REPUBLIG OF ENGLAND, TO THE MOST SERENE 
Poe PRINCE OF TRANSYLVANIA. . 
Most Serene Prince!—Your letters of the 16th November, 1654, » 
have communicated to us the pleasing intelligence of the extraordinary 
good will and affection which you bear towards us; and your ambassa- 
dor, who delivered those letters to us, has more fully declared the de- 
sire which you have to contract an alliance and friendship with us. 

_ For our own part, we certainly do not a little rejoice in the oppor- » 
tunity which is now afforded us of publicly avowing the cordial esteem 
which we have for your highness, and how much we value your per- 
son. But after all that public ramour had conveyed to us of your mer- 
itorious exertiuns and indefatigable labours undertaken in behalf of the 
Christian republic; and learning, as we now do, by letters from your- 
self, imparting to us, in the most friendly manner, what you have further 
in contemplation to do for promoting the Christian interest, we could 
not but consider it as an abundant occasion of joy and satisfaction, to 
hear that God had raised up to himself, in those remote regions, so pow- 
erful and renowned a minister of his glory and providence; and that 
this great minister of Heaven, so famed for his courage and success, 
should wish to be associated with us in the common defence of the Pro- 
testant religion, which is at this time so wickedly assailed in word and 
deed. Nor can we doubt that God, who has inspired us both, though 
separated from each other by many intervening climates, with similar 

_ desires and purpose, to defend the orthodox religion, will be our guide, 
and point tous the ways and means by which we may successfully pro- 
mote our own interests and those of the other reformed countries, pro- 
vided we watch the opportunity of so doing, which God shall put into 
our hands, and be not wanting to ourselves in embracing them. 
In the mean time, we cannot but with extreme and heart-rending 
_ sorrow, put your highness in mind, how unmercifully the Duke of Sa- 
voy has persecuted his own subjects, professing the orthodox faith, in 
certain vallies at the feet of the Alps; whom he has, by a most severe 
edict, not only compelled, at least such of them as refuse to turn Catho- 
lics, to forsake their native habitations, goods, and estates, but has also 
fallen upon them with his army, inhumanly put several to the sword, 
barbarously tormenting others to death, and driving the greater part of 
them to the mountains, there to perish through cold and hunger, expos- 
ing their houses to the fury, and their goods to the plunder of his exe- 
cutioners. These thi 


hings, as they have already been reported to your 
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highness, so we readily persuade ourselves, that such cruelty:cannot 
_ but be grievously displeasing to your ears, and that you will not be 
found wanting to afford your relief and succour to those wretched suf- 
|. ferers, if, indeed, any of them survive their multiplied slaughters and 


calamities. 
For our part, we have written to the Duke of Savoy, beseeching him 
to remove the fierceness of his anger from his subjects. We have also : 


written to the King of France that he would do the same: and, finally, = — 
we have addressed the princes of the reformed religion with the view 
‘of making them acquainted with our sentiments respecting this fierce 
and savage piece of cruelty, which though it has commenced with those 
poor and helpless people, threatens eventually all that profess the same 
religion; and, consequently, imposes upon all the greater necessity of 

» providing for themselves in general, and consulting the common safety ; 
which is the course we shall always follow as God shall be pleased to 
direct us. We beg your highness to be assured of this, as well of our 
sincere affection for your serenity, which induces us to wish all possi- 
ble prosperity and success to your affairs, and a happy issue of all your 
enterprizes and endeavours, in asserting the liberty of the gospel and 
its worshippers. . 

Whitehall, May, 1655. 


DP eeL < 
Oliver, Protector of the Commonwealth of England, to the Most Noble, 
‘ the Consuls and Senators of Geneva. : 
We should ere this have communicated to your lordships our exces- 
sive sorrow for the severe and unheard of calamities which have befal- 
len the Protestants inhabiting the vallies of Piedmont, whomthe Duke _~ 
~ of Savoy persecutes with so much cruelty, had we not made it our bu- 
siness that you should, at the same time, understand that we are not 
only affected by the enormity of their sufferings, but are exerting our 
utmost efforts to relieve and comfort themunder their distresses. For 
this purpose we have taken measures to have a general collection 
throughout the whole of this republic, which, upon good grounds, we 
expect will be such as shall demonstrate the affection of this nation to- 
i wards their brethren labouring under the burden of such inbuman pro-_ 
| ceedings: and that as the communion of religion is the same betwee! 
both people, sc the sense of their calamities is no less the same.— 
In the mean time, while the collections of the money are going for- 
wards, which it may require some time to finish, and as the wants and 
necessities of those distressed people will not well admit of delay, we 
‘have thought it proper to remit you before hand two thousand pou 
sterling with all possible speed, to be distributed among such as sha wie 
be considered mest necessitous, and that more particularly require pre-e 
sent succour and relief. . a 
And as we are not ignorant how deeply the miseries and wrongsof =~ 
those very harmless people have affected yourselves, and that you will 
not grudge any labour or pains which may contribute to their relief, 
we make no scruple to commit the distribution of this sumof money to 
your care, and to give you this further trouble, that according to your 
‘wonted piety and prudence, you would take care that the said money 


be distributed equally to the most necessi ous, to the end that, though 
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the sum be small, there may, neverthcless, be something to refresh and — 
revive the most indigent and needy, till we can afford them a more 


plentiful supply. 

And thus, not doubting but that you will take in good part the trouble 
imposed upon you, we beseech Almighty God to stir up the hearts of 
all his people professing the orthodox faith, to resolve upon the com- 
mon defence of themselves, and their mutual assistance of each other, 
against their inveterate and most implacable enemies; in doing which 
we should rejoice that our helping hand might be any way serviceable 
to the church. Farewell. 

June 8, 1655. 

P. S. 1,5002 of the aforesaid 2000/ will be remitted by Gerard 
Hench, from Paris, and the other 500/ will be taken care of by letters 

. from the Lord Stoup. x 


These letters abundantly prove the firm hold which the case of the 
Waldenses had taken onthe mind of the English government, and the 
lively interest which the latter so honourably took in their affairs. I 
cannot however, dismiss this part of the subject without laying before 
the reader one letter more, not only because it is intimately connected 
with the narrative, but because it exhibits a pleasing specimen of the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the Protector’s councils. It was 

_written in the following year, and addressed to the King of Sweden, 
who was, at that moment, threatening the States of Holland with a war. 


Oliver, Protector of the “Commonwealth of England, &c. to the Most Se- 
rene Prince, Charles Gustavus, King of the Swedes, Goths, and Van- 
dals, &c. ' ey 

Most Serene Kine, our DEAREST FRIEND AND CONFEDERATE. 
Aswe are fully assured of your majesty’s concurrence both in thoughts 
and councils for the defence of the Protestant faith against its enemies, 
» which never was more dangerously assailed than at present; though 
we cannot but rejoice at your successful enterprises and the daily ti- 
dings of your victories, yet we cannot on the other hand, but be as 


deeply concerned at one thing which disturbs and interrupts our joy; _ 


we refer to the sad news which is intermingled with so much welcome 
tidings, that the ancient friendship between your majesty and the States» 
of the United Provinces presents a gloomy aspect, and that the mis- 
chief is exasperated to that pitch, particularly in the Baltic Sea, as 
seems to forbode an unhappy rupture! We acknowledge ourselves ig- 
_norant of the causes;, but we too easily foresee that the events, which 
- God avert, will be fatal to the interests of the Protestants. , And, there- 
fore, both out of regard to that most intimate alliance now subsisting 
' between us and your majesty, and also from that affection and love to 
~ the reformed religion, by which we ought all of us chiefly to be sway- 
_ ed, we consider it our duty, as we have most earnestly exhorted the 
States of the United Provinces to peace and moderation, so now to 
persuade your majesty to the same. The Protestants have enemies 
every where enough and to spare, inflamed with inexorable rey enge: 
nor were they ever known to ive conspired more pernicious t 


it 


destruction—witness the vallies of Piedmont still reeking wi 
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blood and slaughter of the miserable—witness Austria, lately embroiled 
“with the emperor’s edicts and procriptions—witness Switzerland. But 
itis needless to expatiate at large in recalling the bitter lamentations and 
Tecollections ofso many calamities. Who so ignorant as not to know that 
the councils of the Spaniards and of the Roman pontiff, for these two 
years past, have filled all these places with conflagrations, murders, and 
persecutions of the orthodox? But, if to these mischiefs there should 
_ happen thestill greater evil of dissension among the Protestants them- 
selves, who are brethren, and more especially between two powerful 
states, on whose courage, wealth, and fortitude, so far_as human 
strength may be relied on, the support and hope of all the reformed 
churches depend, the Protestant religion must necessarily be in great 
jeopardy, if not upon the brink of destructior. On the other hand, if 
the whole Protestant name would but preserve perpetual paace among 
themselves, cultivating that brotherly union which becomes their pro- 
fession, there would be no occasion to fear what all the artifices and 
power of our enemies could do to hurt us, which our fraternal concord 
and harmony alone would easily repel and frustrate. And, therefore, © 
we most earnestly request and beseech your majesty to foster in your 
bosom propitious thoughts of peace, and a disposition of mind to re- 
pair the breaches of your ancient friendship with the United Provin- 
ces, if in any part it may have accidentally suffered the decays of mis- 
takes and misconstructions. . Si" a 
If there be any thing on which our labour, our fidelity and diligence 
may be useful towards effecting a compromise, we tender and shall 
cheerfully devote all to your service. And may the God of heaven 
favour and prosper your noble and pious resolutions, which, together 
with all felicity and a course of perpetual victory, we cordially wish to 
your majesty. Your majesty’s most affectionate, — 
OLIVER, Protector, &c. &c. 
From our palace, Westminster, August, 1656. 
_Ithas been already noticed that, upon the very first annunciation of 
the distresses of the Waldenses, the Protector issued a proclamation ~ 
for a day of national humiliation throughout all England and Wales; 
commanding, at the same time, that collections should be made in all 
the churches and chapels for their relief; and a committee, consisting — 
of about forty of the first of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, was formed 
for conducting it, Sir Thomas Viner, and Sir Christopher Pack, alder- 
men of London, being appointed treasurers. In no long time the sam. 
total of the collections amounted to THrIRTy-EIGHT THOUSAND, TWO ~~ 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE POUNDS, TEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENOR,* 
_which, if we take into account the relative value of money between 
that‘and the present time, must certainly give usa very favourable im- 
"pression of the liberality of our forefathers. Nor is it less gratifying © 
to witness such a proof of the humane and benevolent spirit, which, as 
Protestants, our countrymen evinced on an occasion that so justly 
called for it. Ne 
For the satisfaction of the community at large, the Protector and 
“his council ordered a narrative to be published, explanatory of their 
amount i 1d Westminster contributed the sum of 
rotector. a ees a 
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proceedings, with a very minute and circumstantial account of the 
sums contributed, specifying the counties, the number of parishes in 
each, with the precise amount of their contributions, as well as of the 
application that was made of the same, through the medium of Sir 
Samuel Morland, who, to carry into effect the liberality of the English 
people, was ordered to take up his residence at Geneva, a city con- 
tiguous to the vallies of Piedmont, where he continued about three 


yea 
yehe whole of the document Beterrad to is interesting—but occupy- 
ing, as it does, twelves page in folio,its entire insertion in this place is — 
impracticable. I shall, however, gratify the reader with the introduc- 
tory paragraph. 

* His highness, the Lord Protector, having received intelligence 
about theymonth of May, 1655, that many hundreds of the poor Pro- 
testants iff the vallies of Piedmont, (otherwise known by the name of 
Waldenses) within the territories of the Duke of Savoy, were most 
cruelly massacred bya Popish party; and having upon his spirit a 
deep sense of their calamities, which were occasioned by their faithful 
adherence to the profession of the reformed religion, was pleased, not 
only to mediate, by most pathetic letters, in their behalf, to the King 
of France and the Duke of Savoy, but did also graciously invite the 
people of this nation to seek the Lord by prayer and humiliation in 
reference to their then sad condition and future relief; and froma 
confidence that the good people of this nation would be sensibly 
touched “ with the afflictions of Joseph,” and in that day of their 
brethren’s trouble manifest a sensible resentment of, and sympathy 
with, the sufferings of their fellow-members, professors of the same 
faith; did forthwith publish a Deciaration, expressing his earnest 
desire that the people might be stirred up toa free and liberal contri- 
bution towards their succour and support: for the management of 
which collection, certain instructions were also agreed upon and an- 
nexed to the said declaration: and for the more effectually promoting 
of the work, his highness appointed a committee, consisting of persons 
of known honour, fidelity, and integrity, to consider and advise, from 
time to time, how the money that should be thereupon raised, might 
be employed most advantageously, for the certain supply of those poor - 
distressed members of Christ, corresponding with the real intentions 
of the givers; amongst whom likewise there were two select persons 
of very considerable estate and reputation, appointed to be treasurers 
for the receiving in of the said monies, whose names, together, with 
the number and names of the aforesaid committee, for the reader’s bet- 
ter satisfaction, are here inserted,” &c. 

It must afford pleasure to every benevolent mind to reflect upon the - 
interest that was now taken in the_fate of the Waldenses by all the . 
Protestant states of Europe; at the same time that it gives us a sat tis- 
factory pledge of the high estimation in which that particular class of 
Christians was universally held. The Elector Palatine of the Rohit 
the Elector of Brandenburgh, the Duke of Wirtemburgh, anda 
every Protestant prince and state upon the continent, wrote letters a ; 
the Duke of Savoy, declaring their abhorrence of that sanguinary mas-_ 
sacre, and interceding for his persecuted subjects. Sir — a 
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and has preserved faithful copies of most of these letters; but none 
of them is more pointed or deserving of the reader’s attention than 
that of THe Lanperave or Hesse, and as it is concise, I here subjoin it. 
Sir!-Having lately received the news of that cruel massacre, com- 
mitted upon the Protestants, who are commonly known by the name 
of Waldenses, inhabiting your vallies of Angrogne and Pragela, in 
Piedmont, [ could not be easily brought at first to give credit tosucha 
dismal story, as not being once able to imagine, that even their adver- 
saries had been so audacious as to exercise such barbarous cruelties 
| Upon poor innocent people, who lived peaceably under the govern- 
| ment of your highness, and in entire obedience, without giving the 
| Teast offence to any; and who, for so long atime together, have ob- 
| tained protection and security from both you and your ancestors. 
| And, indeed, Iso much the less imagined this, from the persuasion I > 
| had, that their enemies had learned, by the experience of so many 
| ages, that persecutions and butcheries are not the means to suppress = 
| ourreligion, but rather to preserve and spread the sameabroad. But | 
this news having been written and confirmed to me from so many pla- 
) ces, and that with circumstances so wholly deplorable, as that I could 
| no longer remain in dount, it has seized me with horror; and, conse- 
) quently, being moved with pity and compassion towards so many thou- 
| sands of souls in such extreme distress, who have been most cruelly 
| robbed and spoiled of their lives and estates, by the cruelty of their 
| furious and sworn enemies, and this without distinction either of sex or 
| age, I have thought it my duty, as a Christian prince, interested in the 
preservation of those of my religion, to write this present letter to your 
highness, and to beseech you not only to command and allow that the 
| remainder of those poor innocent people who have escaped the vio- 
| lence of their persecutors, be established in their lands, goods and b 
possessions, which are yet left them after this great desolation, but also 
that they may find the effects of this powerful protection; and that 
|. you will be pleased, for that purpose henceforward to favour them, by 
patiently hearing their complaints, and taking cognizance of them your- 
self, as a good and righteous prince, from whom they ought to expect 
all the effects of justice, clemency, and bounty: whereas those who » 
term themselves “of the congregation for the propagation of the faith, - 
and for the extirpation of heretics,” are their declared enemies; and, 
instead of turning souls to righteousness by “ the sword of the word,” 
have employed the temporal sword, the fire, and the rope, and all the 
barbarous cruelties which outrageous men could possibly invent for 
(tormenting) the bodies of those poor creatures, and to destroy them 
from off the face of theearth. I most earnestly beseech your highness 
Oo gre he aforesaid request, and to be assured of my inviolable af- 
your interests and service, and that I shall account it a_ 
ave an opportunity of giving you real testimonies of the | 
, Witutam, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. 


instance. of such a state 
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erally and deeply felt. It was purely a case of persecution for con- 
acience’ sake; and taking all the circumstances into account, it was 
an instance of such atrocious and brutal outrage, as the world had 
rarely seen paralleled. It came home to the breasts of all the Protes- 
ee in Europe, and they took a lively interest in it. Men’s expecta- 
‘tions were raiscd toa very high pitch, and their attention fixed upon 
- the Protestant princes, anxiously waiting to see whether they would 
~ tamely put up with such an open and diabolical attack upon their gen- ~ 
eral cause, for such they regarded this; or whether by a joint co-ope- 
ration of power and influence they would at once relieve and re-estab- 
_ lish their distressed friends. 

At this eventful moment the Swiss Cantons, who certainly lay the 
most contiguous to the vallies of Piedmont, finding that they were 
ably supported by all the Protestant states of Europe, undertook to 
mediate with the Duke of Savoy in behalf of the exiled Waldenses, 
and sent four of their leading men as commissioners to the court of — 

the latter, authorised with powers to negotiate a treaty of accommoda- 
tion; and the rest of the European princes had such confidence in 
them, that they unanimously agreed to relinquish the affair into their 
hands. The names of these commissioners were Solomon Hirtzel, 
Charles von Bonstetten, Benedict Socin, and James Stockar. 
Tt would be uninteresting and tiresome to the reader, to trace mi- 
nutely the progress of this negotiation. And it but too plainly appears 
from the result, that the Swiss commissioners were by no means a 
match for the jesuitical casuistry of the court of Savoy. A treaty, 
however, was at length agreed npon and ratified between the parties; 
but “when it came to be published to the world,” says Sir S. Mor- 
land, “ and accurately examined by wise and sober men, it was found 
to resemble a leper arrayed in rich clothing and gay attire! It was a 
treaty as fullof grievances as poor Lazarus was of sores!' The greater 
part of the articles of which it consisted, clashing sith the people’s 
interests and ancient privileges, and the remainder made up of expres- 
sions which looked as many ways as the mariner’s compass. In short, 
it cannot be more fitly compared to any thing than to Ezekiel’s roll, 
which, though it were as sweet as honey in the people’s mouths, yet 
there was written within nothing but lamentation, and mourning. and 
woe.” And such it proved in the issue, for no sooner had the Swiss 
commissioners taken their departure for their own country, thananin- | 
finite number of difficulties and grievances came crawling out of the | 
said treaty, like so many hornets cut of a hollow tree, and they con- — 
tinued to sting the poor Waldenses to death. . ee 
_ An effort was certainly made by those that were in exile, to avail 
themselves of the conditions of this treaty, of which, as it was intended | 
for their benefit, they were disposed at first to think very favourably. 
But a little experience convinced them that it was not in reality what . 
their friends wished for them. On the 29th of March, 1656, a general . 
meeting of the churches of the vallies of Piedmont took place, at 
which they drew up a paper-entitled,-“ Tue GRIEVANCES OF THE TREA- | 
TY MADE AT PigNeRow.” Jt is truly an affecting document, and that. 
_ the reader may form some judgmentof it, I shall subjoin the first pare 
agraph. ‘They complain that in the preamble to. the treaty, they are. 
Tecognized as rebels, and disobedient persons who had taken arms 
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_ against his royal highness, their natural prince and soverei gn, and there- 
by, as persons who were guilty and deserving of his indignation; they 
are described as asking pardon for those outrages which, it was pre- 
tended, they had committed; and thus, say they, “ we are plainly in- 
volved in the crime of rebellion, against which we do now, and always 


have protes ed; having never done any one act that can justly subject 


us to that imputation——no, not even when the whole state was in an~ 


uproar—not even when they came to destroy us, as they did last year; +. 


for although we had very great cause of suspicion, as is but too mani- 
fest from the event, having granted for the most part to the squadron of 
Savoy. their winter-quarters, yet no sooner had the Marquis of Pionessa 
charged us, in the name of his royal highness, to receive his forces, 
than, without making the least resistance, we permitted them to enter 
and do whatever they chose.” ‘This is the first of fifteen articles of 
grievance which they enumerate. 4 


‘This melancholy catalogue of their grievances was drawn up with 


the view of making an appeal concerning themto the King of France, 
and imploring his interposition to get them redressed. Accordingly — 
having specified these defects in the articles, they subjoin a list of thir- 
teen other particalars, which had been refused to their deputies, on 
which they humbly pray that due reflection may be made. Among. 
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other matters, they plead, that “ having been always faithful tothe ser- 
vice of his royal highness their sovereign, and yet cruelly massacred, ~ 


burned, and pillaged, contrary to his intention, he would be pleased to 
give orders that justice might be done upon those that had been the 
chief authors and agents against them—that his royal highness would 
be pleased to repeal the Order of Gastaldo, as being contrary to all 
their ancient concessions, and likewise all the orders which the Marquis — 
of Pionessa had caused to be published during the late contest, and to 
command that every one might be restored to his own property and 
possessions—that they might no longer be subject to the quartering of 
soldiers upon them, a thing with which they had been harassed ever 
since the year 1624, and which had heen made a pretext for the read- 
ier method of destroying them; but that in lieu of it, they might be 
allowed, in common with others, to contribute their proportion in mo- 


ney——that no more (Catholic) missionaries might be sent into the val- _ 


lies, because partly by their ropes, and partly by seditious aud false re. 
ports, these missionaries had always been fomenters of all the disor+ 
ders that came to pass—that, in short, they might not be subject to the 
council de propuganda fide, nor to any of its members, nor to the inqui- 


sition; but that every thing might he re-established in the condition it 


was before the late troubles, with liberty of conscience, and the free 
exercise of their religion, with licence to their ministers to go and visit 


_the sick wherever they lived, as well as the liberty of preaching the 


gospel, &c. &c. and the whole terminates with the following affecting | 
: ; =e 


appeal: 


he will the more readily grant us these privileges, as there is nothing 
in them but what we have quiet!y enjoyed under the happy government 
of his most serene predecessors of glorious memory, according to their 
‘concessions, and nothing but what may tend to satisfy us in the clear. 


ing of those points, which as experience hath shewed us, have been 


a 


_% We hope from the equity and clemency of his royal highness, that 
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wrested to.a wrong sense, and to represent the true meaning and the 
equity of the particulars thercin contained, that so we may, once for 
all, take away from the disturbers of our peace all occasion of troub- 
ling the public tranquillity, and be enabled in peace and security, to 
render to God that which belongs to God, and to Ceasar what is Ca- 
_ sar’s; as we do protest before God and his holy angels, that we ever 
. have had, and will ever have the same for our aim. And to the end 
_ that those things, before expressed, may stand firm and inviolable, we | 
humbly supplicate his most Christian majesty, that he will be pleased 
to procure unto us this favour from our prince, that all may be putinto | 
the form of a transaction, and confirmed, not only by the chamber of 
Turin, but also in that of Chambery, and that many original copies. 
may be drawn, and delivered into the hands of those to whom it shal} 
_appertain.” vel 
This affecting document was delivered into the hands of M. de Bais, the 
French minister, and by him transmitted to his royal master, who, upon 
receipt of it, expressed great concern for the deplorable condition of 
) the poor»Waldenses, but his kind intentions towards them were entirely 
_ frustrated by some malignant spirits near the throne. “ But so it hap- 
pened,” says Sir Samuel Morland, * that from this time forward, the lea- 
__. ding men in the court of Savoy, have used their best endeavours to lay 
-» heavier loads on their backs, than ever they had hithertodone. For in 
their orders of April 20th, and October 6, 1656, and August 24, 1657, 
they summoned the poor people to pay their taxes for the year 1655, 
contrary to the treaty, while they exempted the Catholics from the said 
__ taxes: and when they appealed to, the Duke, October 6, 1657, on the 
_ hardship of their case, they were, among other things, absolutely pro- 
hibited the exercise of their public worship in San Giovanni.” It 
would be endless to repeat all the edicts, orders, and injunctions that 
were issued against them after the creel patent in 1655,.with all their 
consequent grievances: and it is painful to dwell upon so melancholy a 
subject. Ourcountryman, Sir Samuel Morland, remained among them 
until the summer of 1658, at which time he thus affectingly closes his 
narrative. ‘It is my misfortune that |] am compelled to leave these | 
_ people where I found them, among the potsherds, with sackcloth and 
ashes spread under them, and lifting up their voice with weeping, in 
_ the words of Job-—thave pity on us, have pity on us, O ye our friends, 
for the hand of God hath touched us..—To this very day they labour | 
under most heavy burdens, which are laid upon them by their rigid 
_task-masters of the church of Rome—forbidding them all kind of traf- 
fic for their subsistence—robbing them of their goods and estates— 
banishing the pastors of their flocks, that the wolves may the more 
readily. devour the sheep—violating the young women and maidens—_| 
murdering the most innocent as they peaceably pass along the highways | 
.—by cruel mockings and revilings—by continual threats of another 
massacre, sevenfold more bloody, if possible, than the former. To all 
which, I must add that, notwithstanding the liberal supplies that have 
. been sent them from England and other places, yet so great is the num- 
ber of these hungry creatures, and so grievous are the oppressions of 
_ their Popish enemies, who lie in wait to bereave them of whatever is 
given them, snatching at almost every morsel that goes into their mouths, 


at 


we. 
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«that even to this day some of them are almost ready to eat their own 
flesh for want of bread... Their miseries are more grievous than words 
can express—they have no‘grapes in their vineyards—no cattle in their 
fields—no herds in their stalls—no corn in their granaries—no meal in 
~ their. barrel—no oil in their cruse.’ ‘The stock that was gathered for 
_ them by the people of this and other countries is fast consuming, and 
when that is spent, they must inevitably perish, unless God, ‘who turns 
the hearts of princes as the rivers of water, incline the heart of their 
_ prince to take pity on his poor, harmless, and faithful subjects.”* | 
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ae SECTION VII. 


History of the Waldenses continued ; including a narrative of the sanguinary 
proceedings of the Catholics against them in Poland. A. D. 1658. 


Tue return of Sir Samuel Morland. from his mission to the court of ~~ 
. Turin, gave him an opportunity of laying before the English govern- © 
) ment a minute and circumstantial explanation of the state of the Wal- 
| denses in Piedmont, at the time of his departure in 1658. The sub- 
stance of this account the reader has already seen, in the close of the 
last section, and its truth and accuracy are further ascertained bya | 
letter bearing date 30th of November, 1657, from the four Swiss com- 
missioners, who, two years before, had been engaged in negotiating the — 
treaty of Pignerol._ This letter is addressed to Monsieur de Servient, 
ambassador of the French king, who was present at the ratification of — 
the treaty, and, as it would seem, had taken a considerable interest 
therein. The Swiss commissioners complain that the conditions of the 
treaty were grossly violated by the adversaries of the Waldenses; that 
interpretations were put upon various clauses contained in it, the re- 
verse of what they were intended to bear; and, in short, that the situa- . 
tion.in which these poor people were now placed, called loudly for the 
cognizance and interference of the court of France, which stood 
pledged to see the conditions of the treaty punctually fulfilled. They, 
_ in particular, notice the lawless procedure of the military towards the: 
~ Waldenses, in plundering them of their fruits, which they carried away 
without the least ceremony, committing robberies in their housesyand __ 
- spoiling them of their goods—-that “they were laden with reproaches =~ 
and injuries, beaten and wounded; the virtue of their females attempt- 
ed, with numerous other outrages, altogether inexcusable.” | “That se- 
veral persons who had been-sent to settle among them in the capacity 
of pastors and teachers, from their sister churches in Dauphiny, had . 
been seized and banished out of the country, on ‘the ground that they 
were not natives, and that therefore the conditions of the treaty did oe 
‘not extend to them—and that in particular, one of their pastors who 
had exercised the holy ministry among them for thirty years, together 
with one Mr, Arnold, a physician, had been turned out and banished, 
so that by these and similar means, many churches and congregations 
“were at once deprived of the food of their souls and comfort of their 
bodies. After enumerating a long- catalogue of similar grievances, 
i eee ‘i *Morland’s Churches of Piedmont, p. 682-708. 
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they say, “Now as these things have happened to our friends and asso- 
ciates in religion, so palpably contrary to our expectation, our heurts are 
so much the more sensibly affected by it, both because we were present 
in the name of our lords and superiors at the negotiating of the treaty, 


and because we are personally interested therein.” ‘They therefore | 


supplicate his excellency to interpose. his mediation for the good of their 
friends, and for his own interest and honour’s sake; and to insist that 
the spirit and meaning of the treaty be in future fully and absolutely 
observed. The subject was also taken up by the English government, 


as appears by the following letters, both of which bear date May 26th, © 


1658. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE LORD PROTECTOR TO THE KING OF FRANCE. 

Most Serene anp Most Potent Kine! 
Your majesty may remember, that while the treaty was going on 
about remedying the alliance between us—an alliance that has now 
happily commenced, as the many advantages resulting to both nations, 
and the numerous inconveniences which arise from it to our common 
enemies, abundantly shew—the dreadful slaughter of the Waldenses 
took place; and that, with the utmost affection and humanity, we re- 
commended the cae of those afflicted and destitute people to your 


clemency and protection. © 


fe are far from thinking that your majesty bas been wanting in the 
xercise of your influence and authority with the Duke of Savoy to 
yromote so pious and humane an object; and as for our part, we, and 
amany other princes and states, have not failed to interpose by embas- 
sies, letters, and entreaties. After a most inhuman slaughter of persons 
of both sexes, and of every age, a peace was, at last, concluded, or 
rather @ more concealed course of hostility, under the disguise of peace. 
- The conditions of the treaty were agreed upon in your town of Pigne- 
rol; hard ones, indeed; but such as those poor people, after having un- 
» dergone every species of outrage and cruelty, would cheerfully acqui- 
esce in, hard and unjust as they are, were they only observed; but they 
are not observed. For, by a false interpretation of every article, and 
by one subterfuge or other, their real meaning is eluded, and faith vio- 


lated. Maultitudes are ejected from their ancient possessions, many — 


prohibited the exercise of their religion; new payments are exacted; a 
new fort is built for the purpose of placing a yoke upon them, out of 
which the soldiers sally forth, plundering and putting to death all they 
meet. Besides which, new forces are of late privately prepared against 

them, and those who profess the Romish religion among them are di- 
~ rected to withdraw for a times so that every thing seems again to por- 
tend the slaughtering of those miserable creatures who escaped the 
former butchery—a thing which J entreat and beseech your majesty 
that you will not suffer to be done: nor permit, I do not say any prince 
—for such enormous cruelty cannot enter into the heart of any prince, 
much less can it befall the tender age of that prince, or the mind of his 
mother,—but those most savage murderers, to exercise such a licence 
of outrageous tyranny: men who, while they profess themselves the ser- 


% 


vants of Christ, and followers of him who came into the world to save _ 


sinners, at the same time abuse his merciful name and meek precepts, — 


to perpetrate the most crucl massacres on innocent persons. Oh, that 
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your majesty, who are able, and advanced as you are to such exalted 
dignity; who are worthy of the power you possess, would rescue so 
many of your poor petitioners out of the hands of bloody men, who 
having been lately drunk with blood, are again thirsting after it, exult- 
~ ing when they are enabled to fix the invidious charge of cruelty upon 
princes themselves; butlet not your majesty allow the borders of your 
kingdom to be defiled by such cruelty. Recollect that those very peo- - 
ple threw themselves under the protection of King Henry, your grand- 
father, a firm friend of the Protestants, when the Duke of PEsdiguires, 
passing through their coyntry, which affords the most convenient en- 
_ trance into Italy, prosecuted his victory against the Duke of Savoy, who 
retreated beyond the Alps. The instrument of their submission re- 
“mains among the public records of your :ealm to this day; in which, 
among other things, it is excepted and provided, that the people of the 


_ vallies should-not, at any future time, be transferred to the jurisdiction 


of any other prince, but upon the same conditions on which they were 
received into the protection of your majesty’s victorious grandfather.* 
The same protection they once more implore, and submissively entreat 
from his grandchild. . Their anxious wish is, that, in some way of ex- 
change, if it can be effected, they may become your subjects, rather 
than remain his under whom they now are. But if that cannot be ef 
fected, that they may, at any rate, obtain from you patronage, protec- 
tion, and refuge. There are also other reasons of state which should _ 
induce your majesty not to abandon the Waldenses—but I am not wil — 
ling that so great a king should be stimulated to the relief of men whose 
circumstances are so pitiable, by any other reasons than the obligations 
of fidelity given by your ancestors and your own piety, added to your 
royal benignity and the greatness of your own mind. ‘Thus the honour 
and renown of an act so truly glorious will be wholly your own, and 
thereby your majesty, so long as you live, may expect to find prosperi- 
ty and blessings from the Father of mercies himself, and from his Son, — 
Christ the King, whose name and doctrine you will be the means of 
vindicating from detestable villainy. 3° ip 
- Given, at our court at Westminster, May 26, 1658. — es 


A 


THE PROTECTOR TO THE EVANGELICAL CANTONS OF SWITZERLAND. = =. as 
Mosr Iniusrriovs anp Most Macniricenr Lorps! 3 


~ Although it is impossible for us to contemplate the monstrous cruel- “a 


ties which have been inflicted upon your poor distressed neighbours of © 


the vallies, without astonishment; or the grievous and intolerable 
‘things to which they have been subjected by their prince, on account | 
of their religion; we thought it needless to write to you, to whom 
those things must be better known than to us. We have seen copies 


of the letters which your ambassadors, who were parties and witnesses 


to the peace lately made at Pignerol, wrote to the Duke of Savoy, and 
the President of his council at Turin; in which they particularly shew | 
that all-the articles of the peace have been broken, and that they have — 
_ been made use of for the purpose of deceiving, rather than of affording 
protection to these miserable people. But must they patiently bear 


489 this last ‘sentence Milton seeme to throw some light upon a subject which has 
“keen more thar once hinted atin the preceding pages. Prieta: tax g folk 
tive Ci amass pe 
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this violation. of the articles, which began the instant peace was conclu- | | 
ded, and has been persevered in to the present moment, and which 
grows more intolerable every day? Are they to submit basely, and 
give themselves up to be trodden under foot, and utterly ruined? The 
same calamity hangs over their heads, and another massacre similar to 
that which wasted and destroyed them, with their wives and children 
in so shocking a manner about three years ago, which, should it take 
place, must inevitably extirpate them. What can these poor distressed 
creatures do, who have no door opened for petitioning, no space for 
breathing, nor any place of security to whigh they can flee?’ They 
have to do with wild beasts, or rather with furies, in whom the recol- 
lection of former slaughters has effected no repentance, nor any com- 
passion towards their own countrymen, no sense of humanity, no satiety 


~ with the shedding of blood! In plain terms, these things are not to be 


endured, whether we regard the safety of our brethren of the vallies— 
those most ancient professors of the orthodox faith; or of religion itself. 
As to our part, remote as we are in situation from them, we have 
done every thing that was in our power, nor shall we cease to perform 
whatever is yet possible for them. | But as to you who are so near, not 
only to the miseries and lamentations of our brethren, but exposed also 
to. the fury of the same enemics, we beseech, by every thing that is sa- 
cred, to consider, and that without delay, what it behoves you to do 
at this moment—consult your own prudence, your piety, and even your 
fortitude, what assistance or relief you can or ought to extend to your. 


- neighbours and brethren, who otherwise are ready to perish. It is the 


= 


__ versation with that monarch, and to use his utmost endeavours to make — 


very same caase of religion, for which the same enemies would have 
destroyed you also—yea, on account of which they would in the pre- 
ceding year, during the civil war among your confederates, have ef- 
fected your destruction. Next to the help of God, it seems to devolve 
on you, to provide that the most ancient s'ock of pure religion may not be 
destroyed in this remnant of its ancient faithful professors, whose safety, 
reduced as it now is, to the extremity of hazard, if you neglect, beware. 


that the next lot do not speedily fall upon yourselves! ; 


While in this free and fraternal manner we thus exhort you, we, in 


‘the mean time, do not faint or grow weary. Whatever was in our #| 


power, at this remote distance, we have done. We have contributed © | 
our utmost endeavours, and shall continue so to do, both for procuring 
the safety of those who are in danger, and relieving the necessities of 
those that want. May God grant to both of us such tranquillity and 


peace at home, and so prosperous a state of affairs and of opportuni- 


ae gna we may employ all our power, strength, and means, for the 
defence of the church, against the rage and fury of its enemies. 


a iplVestranster, May 26, 1658. 


_ The letter addressed to the King of France, was transmitted to lord 

Lockhart, who then filled the office of English ambassador at the | 
French court, to whom the Protector, at the same time, wrote, giving 
him instructions to present the letter to his majesty, and pointing out | 
eight principal topics of grievance which he was to adduce in his con- | 


his majesty sensible of them, and to persuade him to give immediate hd 
and positive instructions to his ambassador, then resident at the Duke's 
‘i <. he 
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| court, toact vigorously in behalf of the oppressed Waldenses. He was 

_ also'to arge the obligations the French king lay under to fulfil the en- 

gagement of his royal predecessor, Henry [V. with the ancestors of 

these very people, and to press the king of France to make an ex- 

change*with the Duke of Savoy for the vallies of Piedmont, resigning 

| some part of his own dominions to the latter in lieu thereof. a 

| Tn the same year, 1658, and at the moment that the English govern- — 

| ment was making such laudable exertions to relieve the Waldenses in — 
Piedmont, the news arrived of another dreadful scene of cruelty and 
distress exercised towards a branch of the same people, inhabiting a 
distant quarter. The three following papers, which, like the whole of 
the melancholy subject to which they relate, have since sunk into the 
most profound oblivion, were printed By auTuority, at the time; and 
as they sufficiently explain themselves, it is needless to introduce them 

_ by any formal preamble. There can be little doubt that the first of 
‘them was the composition of Milton; and the original now before me, 
which is printed in black letter, has the Protector’s arms prefixed to it. 


‘ 


A Declaration of his Highness, for a collection towards the relief of divers 
Protestant churches driven out of Poland; and of twenty Protestant fam- ¥e 
thes driven out of the confines of Bohemia. ; : 


His nicuvess, the Lord Protector, having received a petition from 
several churches of Christ, professing the reformed religion, lately seat- 
ed at Lesna, and other places in Poland, representing their sad and de- 
plorable condition, throuzh the persecution and cruelty of their anti- 
christian enemies in those parts, in the time of the war in Poland, by 
whom they have not only been driven from their habitation and spoiled — 
of their goods, upon the account of religion only, but forced to fly into _ 
Silesia, for the preservation of their lives, and for the liberty of their : ‘ 


want and misery—the truth whereof hath been witnessed, as well by ~ 


them: And his highness having, in like manner, received a petition ‘ 


hemia, where Misnia belongs unto it, representing their distressed and . fs : 
~ lamentable condition, through the persecution of the jesuits and inquisi- if ky 


their consciences, are retired into the marquisate ofCulembach, where 


i 
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lamentable condition to their brethren in these nations, in whom they 
hope to find bowels of mercy, yearning towards those who, professing 
the same faith with them, are now under so great extremities and mise- 
ry for the cause of the gospel, and testimony of the Lord Jesus. ee 
His highness being greatly afflicted with the miserable and calami- 
tous condition of the said churches and families, and not doubting but 
the people of these nations, whom the Lord hath graciously and won- 
 derfully preserved from that antichristiaz bondage and tyranny, will 
have a fellow-feeling of the afflictions of their brethren, hath, with the 
advice of his privy council, thought fit to recommend their case to the 
charity of those whose hearts the Lord shall stir up in these nations, 
to afford them some seasonable relief, whose liberality in this kind hath 
been testified in their large contributions to the relief of the poor Pro- 
testants in the vallies of Piedmont,-to the refreshing of their bowels, 
(touching the faithful distribution whereof, an account is ordered by his 
highness to be printed for general satisfaction.) And to the end the © 
said collections may be carefully made, and the money thereupon col- 
lected to be disposed of, to the relief of the said poor churches, and 
their members, and the families aforesaid, and to no other uses, his 
highness doth hereby require and command the ministers and church- 
_ wardens of the respective parishes within England and Wales, and 
town of Berwick-upon-T weed, the next Lord’s day after this declara- 
tion shall come unto their hands, to publish the same, and on the 
Lord’s day following, to make a collection of the charitable contribu- 
tion of the people in their parishes, and that within three days after, 
they pay over the sum or sums so collected, unto the high sheriff of the 
respective counties, to be by him paid into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Viner and Sir Christopher Pack, knights, Aldermen of the city of Lon- 
don, who are appointed treasurers for this service, and who shall trans- 
mit the moneys so to be by them received for the relief of the said poor 
distressed churches and their members, and the aforesaid twenty fami- 
lies, in such manner and proportions as the committee formerly appoint- 
ed for the disposing of the moneys for the relief of the said poor Pro- 
testants in Piedmont, shall, with respect to their several numbers and 
sufferings, think fit and direct, and to the end that none of the moneys 
collected for so pious and charitable an end may miscarry, the ministers 
__and churchwardens aforesaid are enjoined, upon payment of the said 
_ money to the respective sheriffs as aforesaid, to send up unto the said 
me Sir Thomas Viner a note in writing under their hands, of the sum so 
_ Collected, the parish and county where such collection was made, and». 
the person to whom the same was paid, to the end care may be taken, 
: ahd the same may be duly returned and employed to the use intended. 


By the Committee for the Affairs of the poor Protestants in the Vallies of — 
aay Piedmont. shy | 
The all-wise and holy God, whose ways of providence are always | 
righteous, though often secret and unsearchable, hath made it thecon- | 

_ stant lot and portion of his people in this world, to follow the Lord in 
_ bearing the cross and suffering persecutions, thereby holding fo th and: 
verifying that irreconcileable enmity between the seed of the woman 


ait 


. 
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and the seed of the serpent, which was visible betimes in the blood- 
shed of righteous Abel, whom Cain (though his brother) slew, being of 
the wicked one, yea, and for this cause, for that his own works were evil, 
and his brother’s good. Thus they that are born after the flesh, per- 
‘secute them that are born after the spirit to this day, and so will do 
while the world lasteth. In which cause and quarrel the Lord hath © 
very many glorious ends. But scarcely have any sort of the church’s. 
enemies more clearly followed the pernicious ways of Cain herein, 2 
than hath the antichristian faction of Rome done, that Mother of Har- 
lots and Abominations, whose garments are dyed red with the blood of 
saints, which they have always cruelly shed, and made themselves drunk 
‘with, even with the blood of those holy followers of the Lamb, chiefly 
who would not receive antichrist’s mark, nor worship his image, nor 
drink of the golden cup of hisfornications, but rather come out from 
them, and witness against them, though they did it in sackcloth, and 
"were slain’ for it. sil 
Among those chosen and faithful witnesses, the Lord seemeth very 
signally to have raised up those Christians, who, though dispersed in 
divers countries, have been commonly known by the name of Walden- 
ses, who, for some centuries of years, have lived among their enemies as 
| lambs among wolves, to bear their testimony for the truth of Christ, 
| against the apostacies and blasphemies of Rome, for which they have 
been killed all the day long, and appointed as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nevertheless, the Lord, the great Shepherd of the sheep, hath made 
their blood thus shed, to become a constant seed of faithful and valiant 
witnesses for him; which is, indeed, the more marvellous in our eyes, 
that this bush hath so long burned, and is not yet consumed., 
This little flock and remnant which the Lord hath left and reserved 
are scattered partly in the vallies of Piedmont, of whose tragical suf- 
ferings we have not long since heard, and have drawn forth our bowels 
to them, whereof a very faithful account is given to the world, both for 
the satisfaction of brethren and friends, and for stopping the mouths of 
all calumnies. Mice t 
The other part of this poor, yet precioegen have been dis- 
persed in the kingdoms of Bohemia and Polat 


d, whose sufferings, to- 
"gether with the Lord’s signal providences about them, have been very 
eminent and remarkable, as hath been made appear unto us by three bs 
godly persons, delegated by those persecuted churches, which are now 
the sad monuments of their enemies’. rage, and of the Lord’s sparing 
mercies. | ; + 
These have made their addresses to his highness the Lord Protec- 
tor, by petition, declaring the deplorable estate wherein this persecut d 
| remnant now lieth, and with loud cries importuning the Christian bow- 
els and bounty of this nation, which cannot but be moved to mourn 
over them, and to shew mercy to them. And indeed, upon a due sense 
and consideration of this lamentable subject, even common humanity, = 
but much more christian charity, should provoke us to a Wi rleding 
' of their present distressed condition. cas Ba a 


eit 


is ae : eee ed 
_ These sometime flourishing churches were, by degrees, worn out by 
the constant underminings and open outrages of the antichristian par- 
: ty, being first driven out of Bohemia into Poland, then, after their tak- | 
ake it ee t 


Re 
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ing root and spreading in Poland unto a numerous company, were 
forced out of the chief cities there, and now, at last, by the jesuited 
and enraged Polish army, persecuted in their few hiding places, with 
fire and sword. ; 

Their ministers were tortured to death by most exquisite and un- 
heard of barbarism, by cutting out the tongues of some, pulling out the 
eyes and cruelly mangling the bodies of others; nor did their rage and 
brutish cruelty reach only to ministers, but to others, yea even to wo- 
~menand young children, whose heads they cut off, and laid them at 
their dead mother’s breasts. Si a 
Nay, their rage brake out not only upon the living (not one of whom 
. they spared that fell into their hands) but also upon the dead, plucking 
the bodies of honourable persons, and others, out of their graves, tear- 
ing them to pieces, and exposing them to public scorn. a 

But the chief eyesore and object of their fury was the city of Lesna, 


which, after plundering and murdering all whom they found therein, © 


they burned to ashes, and laid in rubbish; only the Lord in his mercy 
having alarmed the city of their enemies’ approaching march, the 
greatest part of the inhabitants (being three famous churches) saved 
themselves by flight, and are now wandering up and down in Silesia, 
the marquisate of Brandenburg, Lusatia, and Hungary, poor, destitute, 
afflicted and naked. 

His highness and the council having referred unto this committee the 
testimonials and petitions sent by the said churches, we find, upon exam- 
ination thereof, their case to be thus deplorable, which is more at large 
stated and declared in their own narrative, have caused the said narra- 
tive to be translated, and herewith published, thereby to stir up the 
Lord’s people in these nations to put on bowels of mercies towards these 
their exiled and afflicted brethren, refreshing their hearts by your love, 
and the tokens of it in a cheerful and liberal supply, which will not on- 
ly preserve this holy seed from perishing, that hath a blessing init, but 
also uphold among them the purity of religion and power of the guspel. 

The rather considering the present freedom from these bloody out- 
rages, we, the people of these nations, do by the blessing of the Lord 
enjoy, the continuance whereof we may the more comfortably hope for, 


by how much our compassions are more freely extended to those in — 


misery. And if a cup of cold water given to one disciple, as such, 
~ shall not lose its reward, how much more when a hounjifaieeher is giv- 


en to more than five thousand disciples? Me 


~ Which we should be the more forward to advance, because they ac- 
knowledge they have received much confirmation in the religion for 
which they suffer, by light received from our countryman, John Wick- 
Tiff, that famous witness of Christ against antichrist, even in the dark- 
est times of Popery. sd : 

' And we doubt not but that God, who hath lately opened your bowels 
to so large and eminent a contribution towards the persecuted Protes- 
tants of Piedmont, (for which many thanksgivings have been made to 
ehalf,) will again draw out your hearts upon this like sad 


God in your b 
occasion, to the like bountiful liberality, it being our duty to cast our 


bread upon the waters, and to give a portion to six and also to seven, 


not being weary of well-doing, because in due time we shall reap if “ 


par 
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we faint not. Considering also how honourable it is to act grace, and 
tolay out ourselves upon such occasions, we recommend it again as 
the work of God accompanied with his own voice, calling aloud upon 
us to enlarge ourselves in this ministration, and withal to pour out our 
hearts in faith and prayer, that the Lord would yet please to raise up 
Sion. upon the ruins of Babylon, hastening his work, and blessing means 


to ae z Pe cs oe: 
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Edward Cresset, William Cooper, 


Thomas Vyner, Edmond Calamy. 
Joseph Caryl, 


The fury of Antichrist against the Protestants or reformed church of the 
Bohemian Confession in Poland, set down in a brief, but faithful Nar- 
rative, and according to the truth of the matter. 


The spouse of Jesus Christ, she who in the cradle was besprinkled 
with the blood of a proto-martyr, hath always brought into the world 
men like Abel or Stephen, that so there might never be wanting to cry 
from the earth unto God, and that the wounds of that: rose which lies 
among the thorns of persecution might not be concealed. Every age, 
and every year in each age, and every month and day in each year, 
hath produced new inundations of blood unto this day; and yet the 
little flock of the Lord hath always increased under persecutions, one: 
while here, another there, shifting their seats and habitations. While 
it pleased God, by the means of Wickliff, to kindle the light of the- 
gospel in Great Britain, John Huss asserted the truth of Jesus Christ. 
in the midst of the thick darkness of Popery in Bohemia, many thou-- 
| sands being stirred up by God to receive it, who, despising all the crus- 
elty of tyrants, received it with joy, until, by God’s assistance, they. 
took root in the kingdom, and grew up into flourishing churches. In av 
short time after, antichrist breathing out his fury, the truth was ban- 
: ished out of Bohemia, and the confessors being driven out, transplanted. 
the gospel into Poland; where, being favourably entertained by King 
Sigismond, they, in a short time, increased to so great a number, that 
being little inferior to the Papists, they were able to boast of an equal: | 
| authority and privileges with them. -Hence it came to pass that the. 
kings at their coronations were wont not only to promise, but solemnly = 
to swear protection to suchas disagreed from the Roman religion, and, 
therefore, they proceeded not to open persecutions, save only in those 
cities where the Jesuits had seated hemeelaa power, to wit,Craco- 
via, Posen, Lubin, Vilna, &c. where, by their disciples, and by stirring * ie 
up the’ common people to fury, the churches of the reformed profes-  ~ 
sors were a good while ago demolished and divers ministers ae e 
massacred. Nevertheless the malice of the enemies being no whital- — 
layed, they were many ways afflicted, first indirectly, Beeeards by 
pretences under colour of law, until those churches being worn out 
by degrees, and overthrown, were not many years ago reduced toa 
aaa number, especially when, as in the reign of the 


late | ing, the enemies being confident they might do any thing, brought 


«tage 
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things {o this pass at length, that there were no more than twenty-one 
congregations remaining in the greater Poland, and those also ready to 
“perish. But among these twenty-one remaining churches, the chief, 
and, as it were, the mother of them all, was that of Lesna, which was 
divided into three congregations, the Bohemian, the Polonian, and the 
German; each of which had their.own pastors, but the communicants 
jointly were about two thousand: therefore, it was that this joint church — 
was, in the first place, exposed to the enemy’s malice, and of late de- _ 
d to the slaughter, as well by reason of its being very much fre- 
iented and grown famous, as also because of the synod being there 
usually celebrated, as likewise a famous university and printing-house, 
and books frequently published to the world. When, therefore, in the 
year 1655, the Swedish army out of Pomerania drew near to the bor- 
ders of Poland, and the nobility were summoned to arms, according to 
the custom of the country, it come to pass that the Papists brake forth 
into many furious expressions, crying out, that the heretics had in- 
vited the enemy, and, therefore, they were first of all to be put to 
the sword and extirpated; which reports, though falsely scattered 
abroad (forthe searcher of hearts and reins knoweth, that we never so 
much as dreamt of it) yet they easily found credit among the sworn 
enemies of the gospel, who sought nothing more than our ruin. _Here- 
upon they who first consulted to agree with the Swedish army, being 
terrified by its power, concluded about the surrender of all great Po- 
land into the King’s protection, and namely, the royal cities of Posen, 
Calissen, Meseric, &c. to which also Lesna was expressly added. In 
a little time after, they endeavoured to cast off the Swedish yoke, and 
turned their arms not against the Swedes, but first against our evan- 
gelical professors, as conspiring with the Swedes upon the account of 
religion, and none of them scrupled to take revenge upon them. They 
first of all set upon those of Lesna with the resolution of putting all 
_to the sword, and destroying that heretical city by fire, and they had 
effected both, unless God bad, by sending some persons before, who, 
by signifying the coming of the enemy, and with what intent they came, 
had possessed the citizens with a panic fear, so that leaving all their. 
estates, they every man fled; and thus, within the space of one hour, a 
most populous city, abounding with all manner of wealth, was left with- 
- out inhabitants, who, ina miserable condition, wandered then into the 


~ neighbouring woods and marshes into Silesia. But the Polish nobility, 
__with their army, entering the city, did what they pleased, slaying a 


bi 


~~ of cruelty; but he stoutly resisting, they first put out his eyes, and led 
® SRS : 


great number of decript old people, and sick persons, that were not 
able to save themselves by flight; then the city itself was first plun- 
dered; and afterwards so destroyed by fire, for three days together, 
that no part of it remained besides rubbish and ashes. In what man- 
ner they would have handled the citizens, especially their pastots, they 
shewed by their heroic actions performed in other places, by the most | 
savage slaughtering of divers ministers of the church, and other faith- 
ful members of Christ of both sexes: for of all that they laid hold on, 
they gave not one man quarter, but very cruelly put them to death 
with most exquisite tortures. They endeavoured to force Mr. Samuel - | 
Cardus, pastor of the church of Czuertzinen, to renounce his religion, — 
after they had taken him, and miserably handled him with all manner . 


< 
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_ him about fora spectacle, then they pulled off his finger’s end with 
__ pinchers; but he not yet condescending to their mad fury, they found 
out a new kind of torment, poured molten lead into his mouth, and, 
at length, while he was yet half alive, they clapt his neck between 
folding doors, and violently pulling them together, severed his head 
from his body. They took John Jacobides, pastor of the church of 
Dembnick, and Alexander Wartens, his colleague, and another that 
~_ was in company with them, as they passed through the town of Lubin, = 
and harrying them up and down for divers hours, and grievously hand- 
ling them after the manner of tyrants, they last of all, cutting their 
throats with a razor, threw them headlong, while they were yet breath- 
ing, into a great pit, which had been before-hand prepared for their 
martyrs, and stifled them by castivg down dung and dirt upon them. 
They a great while pursued Andrew Oxlitius, a young man designed 
for the ministry, whom, after long seeking, they at last found in the 
open field, and in the end having taken him, they cut off his head with 
a scythe, chopping it into small pieces, and the dead carcase also they » 
slasht in a barbarous manner. The same fate befel Adam Milota, a . 
citizen of Lesna; but they more grievously handled an old man above ’ 
seventy, whose name was Simon Priten, and many others, whose names ° 
it were too tedious to relate. Of that barbarous execution which they 
did upon the weaker sex, there were, besides other examples, horrid 
trophies of cruelty erected in the said city of Lesna; a pious matron 
there, who was the mother of three children, not being able quick © 
_ enough to leave the city, and being slain in the open street, they cut 
_ off her hands and feet, and cutting off her children’s heads, they laid 
two of themat her breasts, and the third by her side. In like manner, 
another woman having her hands and feet cut off, and her tongue cut 
out, being inclosed and bound in a sack, lived the space of two days, 
making most miserable lamentation. Grief forbids us to add more, for 
they behaved themselves so furiously towards us, that there remains. 
not an example of any one man saved of all those that happened to — 
| fallinto their hands. It is notoriously known how that fury of theirs 
tyrannized also over the dead; some they dragged out of their graves 
and cut into pieces, as at Zichlin; others they exposed naked fora 
public spectacle, as at Lesna; of which outrageous action we had an 
example, even in the dead body of the mostserene Landgrave of Hes- __ 
sia, which was drawn out of the grave, who was heretofore slain in a 2 
most barbarous and tyraunical manner at Koscian, but buried by our 
friendsat Lesna. The like was acted also upon the body of the most =~ 
noble Arciszevius, heretofore the valiant admiral of the Hollandersin = __ 
Brazil, which was likewise dragged out had and heing stript — § 
of the grave clothes, was found after the firing of Lesna. ‘There are _ 
divers others examples, which the Christian reader may find in the 
book entitled Lesna Excidiwm, faithfully written, and lately set forth 
in print; but they are such examples only as are commonly known, 
for who is able to relate all things in particular? as burning men alive, 
P drowning others with: stones tied about their necks, &c. | or 
_ Now Lesna‘being destroyed, the fury of the enemy proceeded to the 
persecution of others; they, ina short time, utterly demolished all our 
congregations, not only driving away the pastors, but also either 
- burning or leaving most of the temples desolate,as at Karmin, Demb- 
ince ee 
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nick, Skochy, Czriuczin, &c. yea and the auditors themselves were 
either slain (as inthe town of Skochy, where there was a very flour- 
ishing church of the Bohemian exiles, sixty persons, both men and wo- 
men, were cruelly put to death) or else they were scattered abroad, so 
that there remained not one place wherein the worship of God may be 


celebrated. Lo, this is the most miserable state and condition of our 


churches; moreover, our countrymen, to the number of five thousand, be- 


sides youth and children, being dispersed in banishment (which hath now ae | 
befallen most of us the second time) especially throughout Silesia,asalso — 


through the Marck, Lusatia, Hungary, &c. find no comfort, but much 
misery, and are there exposed to the hatred and envy of men. We 
_ that are pastors dare not openly minister to our auditorics with the 
. word and sacraments, but only in private meetings, or in woods among 
fenny places, God only seeing us, who is witness of these calamities, 
and our comfort in extremities. Indeed being thus destitute of all 
things we lead a wretched life in banishment, being afflicted with hun- 
. ger and nakedness, and are become, next to the most miserable Wal- 
denses, the greatest spectacle of calamity to the Christian world, for 
so it hath seemed good to that sovereign wisdom that governs all things, 


that we should be inheritors of the cross and persecution of those men : 


from whom we have derived the original of our doctrine and externalsuc- 
cession: for truly we are the remaining progeny even of the Waldenses, 
with whom being raised from the ashes of blessed Huss, and with whom 
combining with the same holy fellowship of the faith and afflictions of 
Christ, we have for two whole ages and more, been perpetually subject 
to the like storms of calamities, until at length we fell into this calam- 
ity, greater than ever was known in the memory of our fathers, and 
which threatens us with utter destruction, unless God prevent it. The 
truth is, this business constrains us to amazement and tears, greater 
than can be expressed in words, to set forth our affliction’ and sorrow. 
If there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fel- 
lowship of the Spirit, any bowels and mercies, we desire that this afflic- 
tion of Joseph may be recommended, especially to all that are of the 
household of faith. Let them not suffer those to perish whom the same 
Spirit of Christ hath joined with them in so near a relation; we be- 
Pian: them in the name of Christ, that they would rather make haste 
_to relieve those who are ready to perish, we being assured that we suf- 
fer pains eo RS upon no other account, than for the confession of 


Lene Fares Fuad Pastor of the church of Lesna, in aa | 
od: 


i 
2S ie 


and Rector of the famous University there. 
Paut Cyr, alate member of the University of Lysna. 


Of the amount contributed in consequence of this second a appeal 


>| 


to the benevolence of our countrymen, I am unable to give the reader — 
any specific information. The posture of public affairs, in our own | 
country, now became extremely critical; and the same year (1 658) in 


which these laudable efforts were made j in behalf of the hee 
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both of Poland and Piedmont, proved fatal to the life, and, of course, 
_ fo the influence of the Protector. The parliament proved refractory, 
| and, in the spring of the year, he dissolved them. Public discontents 
| tan high, and a pamphlet made its appearance entitled, “Killing no 
) murder”=the object of which was to prove that his assassination 
| would be the discharge of a public duty. His fears aré said to have 
been excited; a slow fever ensued, and on the third of September he. 
| died. Of thecontributions made in 1665, thirty thousand pounds had 
| been distributed among the sufferers in the vallies of Piedmont, but 
| the confusion which succeeded on the death of the Protector, ocea- 
sioned the balance, which was nearly ten thousand pounds, to be with- 
| held for a time, butit was afterwards remitted them. 
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| .church: and with how much propriety such an application of it is 
| -made, may be very safely left to the determination of those who shall — 
have impartially perused the foregoing narrative. If we calmly re- 
| view the conduct of the court of Rome towards the Waldenses, 
and mark the savage ferocity with which they had now, for seve-_ 
| ral successive centuries, invariably pursued them; how, when exiled 


re 


Tr, and that nothing 


af VA 


from one country, they were followed into another, ing 
| short of their total extirpation could satisfy the relentless cruelty of 
| (their adversaries, we can scarcely forbear applying to them the affect- _ 
| img language of the Psalmist, “For thy sake are we ne lage p04 es 


long; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” Ps 
We have seen that, whether in France, or Spain, or in our own coun- _ 
try; in Bohemia, Calabria, or Poland; throughout Germany or the — 
Netherlands; in Italy or the vallies of Piedm ohne common fate 


ont 
| awaited them, and that they never failed, sooner or later, to experience, _ 
“namely, “ to be slain for the word of God and for the testimony which * 
| they held.” Rev. vi. 9. But the crisis of their affairs was now ar — 
 rived;—the witnesses who had so long, and so nobly prophesied in | 
| sackcloth, before many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and k 
| were about to finish their testimony: which having done, it remained 
| for the “ beast that ascended out of the bottomless pit to make war 
against them, and overcome them, and kill them.” Rev. xi. 3.—7. 
et oe i Mae 
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now scarcely doubted by any, except the members of that apostate ge 
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* A glance at the manner in which this was effected will occupy the pre- 
sent section, and discharge my engagements to the public; so far at 
least as regards this undertaking. a a Lig Fe 

The number of the Waldenses that fell in the massacre of Pied- 
mont, in 1655, is estimated by contemporary writers at more than six 
thousand.* In consequence, however, of the humane interference of 

our own and other Protestant states, the residue, as hath been already _ 
stated, availed themselves of the treaty that was signed by the Duke 
of Savoy, on the 9th of August, 1655, to return to their dwellings. 
But their enemies were by no means satisfied with the measure of ca- 
lamity which they had. dealt out towards them. In the year 1663, 
they again came forward with fire and sword, and the atrocities of 1655 
were once more in preparation to be reacted. Having found by ex- 
" perience that to stand-in an attitude of self-defence was the only way 
left them. of saving themselves, the Waldenses were now constrained 

. to take up arms, which they did, and defended themselves so bravely, 

- that about the end of that year they atleast kept their enemies at bay! 

But the Swiss cantons, everalive to their affairs, on this occasion again, | 
sent ambassadors to the court of Turin, to mediate between the par- | 
ties, and in February, 1664, a patent was granted by the Duke of Sa- 
voy, in all respects confirming that given in 1655; but though his royal | 
highness now personally engaged to see the treaty carried into effect, — 
it was no better executed than the former. The Waldenses, however, | 
persevered, and though subject to innumerable contumélies and very | 
injurious treatment, which the rancour of the council for propagating 

_ the faith was continually inflicting upon them, they bore up until the 
year 1672, when an event transpired which afforded them an opportu- | 
nity, in avery signal manner, of evincing theirloyalty, and of render- | 

. “Sng essential services to their sovereign and their country. — 

_. In the year last mentioned, a war broke out between the Duke of | 

- Savoy and the Genoese. The army of the former was commanded by, | 
the Marquis of Pionessa, son of the nobleman of that name whonearly 
- thirty years before had taken so active a part in the massacre of. the 
Waldenses. Under his management the war with Genoa proved most | 
unpropitious, insomuch that the affairs of the Duke of Savoy were 
brought to the brink of ruin: and, as Bishop Burnet assures us,{ the 
duke was so displeased with his conduct that he never would forgive 
_ him, but a little before his death actually enjoined it upon his mother 
never to employ him again! It was at this critical juncture of their | 
~ national affairs that the Waldenses, forgetting all that was past, volun- 
 tarily came forward, to enrol themselves in their sovereign’s cause, and 
entered into the war with such zeal and courage, that they soon re- 
_ trieved the fallen fortunes of their country, and brought the war toa 
_ speedy and successful termination. ‘Their loyal and disinterested be- 


_. haviour on this occasion, sensibly affected the mind of t eir prince, 


who testified his approbation of their conduct in a letter, of which the 
__ following is a copy: Pee on 


ee, 


7 


__-* History of the Persecution of the Vallies of Piedmont, Eo ee ue Be. 
+ Buret’s Letters from Italy—Supplement to do. Lett. iii. p..158. Bloc | 
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Perouse, San Martin, and of the districts of Perrustin, Saint Bartholo- * 


? ; #) 


~_ . ‘Tue Duxe or Savoy, Prince or Prepwont, &c. &c. 
ost Dear and Faithful, BES | 
_ Forasmuch as we have been well pleased with the zeal and readiness — 


_ with which you have provided men who have served us to our entire 
satisfaction, in the affair we'had against the Genoese; we havethonght 
“fit to testify unto you by these presents our approbation thereof, and ae 


to assure you, that we shall keep it in particular remembrance,to make 
you sensible on all occasions of the effects of our royal protection, 
whereof the Count Beccaria shall give you more ample information, ; 
whom we have commanded to express’ to you our sentiments more at ‘ 
large, and also to take a list of the officers and soldiers, as well of those 
that are dead as of those that remain prisoners, that he may report the 
same unto us, to the end that we may pay due regard thereunto. In 
the meantime these Presents shall serve you for an assured testimony | 
of our satisfaction and good will; and we pray God to preserve you . 
from evil. ig a eS 
=, Signed C. EMANUEL, Buonfiglio. ' 
Turin, November 5, 1672. * 
~The following is a copy of the Bakes letter to Count Beccaria. 
TRUSTY AND WELL-BELOVED,—T' HE men whom the communities of 
~ Lucerne, &c. have provided, have served us so faithfully, that being ‘ 
g _ desirous of testifying unto them our satisfaction therewith, we have ® 


+ 
their advantage we will particularly remember their affection. And 
on this occasion you shall take a list of the officers and soldiers, as well _ 


great gentleness and goodness, and, in'the year 1679, she pledged 


ae 


tain the V aldenses in the undisturbed exercise of their religious os Bi ie 
vvileges. _ 2 


ont was, consequently, during this interval of ten years, vested 
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‘\ writing at the very time, “than that the Dukes of Savoy have sunk 
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in the hands of his mother, the widow of the late Charles Emanuel II. 


who acted as regent until the year 1685, when Victor Amadeus arrived 
at maturity; and it appears to have been a season of tranquillity to 


the churches throughout the vallies. It isaremarkable circumstance | 


that both father and son were poisoned! The former, indeed, fell a 
sacrifice to this base and treacherous act, but the youth of the son car- 
ried him through it.* It was the misfortune of this young prince, how- 
ever, to become connected by marriage with Louis XIV. king of France, 
one of the most detestable and sanguinary tyrants that ever sat upon a 


ae 


throne; and who, as we shall presently see, compelled him, in defiance of _ | 


his own inclination and judgment, to extirpate the Waldenses from his 
dominions. “There is nothing more visible,”-says Bishop Burnet, 


“! extremely in this age, from the figure which they made in the last; 


Pe 
a te. 


and how much soever they have raised their titular dignity in having 


“s the title of Royal Highness given them, they have lost as much in the 


ious 


’ figure which they made in the affairs of Europe.—The truth is, the 


Ned 


vanity of this title and the expensive humour which their late mar- 
riages with France has spread among them, have ruined them; for in- 
stead of keeping good troups and strong places, all the revenue goes 
to keeping up the magnificence of the court, which is certainly very 
splendid.”t Of the justice and pertinency of these observations the 
reader will find abundant proof inthe sequel. ee 


~—During the reign of Louis XIII. the Protestants had multiplied in 


France to such an extent, that, at the period of his death, A. D. 1643, | 


they were computed to exceed two millions. Their religious privi- 
leges had been guaranteed to them by the well-known edict of Nantz. 
Louis XIV. was only five years of age when his father died, and, of 
course, the queen mother was appointed sole regent during his minor- 


“ ity. When the young king came of age, in 1652, the edict of Nantz 


was again confirmed. But his prime minister, Cardinal Mazarine, with 


» his confessors and clergy, were continually impressing his mind with 


the expediency of revoking that edict; and when the management of 
affairs devolved upon his own hands, in 1661, he resolved to effect the 
destruction of the Protestants. In prosecution of this design, he be- 
gan by excluding the Calvinists from his household, and from all places 


_ of profit and trust. He next caused several laws to be passed in fa- 


vour of the Catholic religion. Then rigorous methods were adopted 
to compel the Calvinits to change their religion—their places of wor- 


_ ship were shut up—and at length, October 22, 1685, he revoked the 


edict of Nantz, and banished them from the kingdom. The cruelties 
that were inflicted upon them at this time, if possible, surpass in atro- 
city any thing that is to be found in the persecutions of the first Chris- 
tians by the Heathen. “They cast some,” says Monsieur Claude, 


- 


“into large fires, and took them out when they were half roasted. 


_ They hanged others with ropes under their arms, and pl inged them 
several times into wells, till they promised to renounce their religion. 


They tied them like criminals on the rack, and by means of a fun- — 


nel, poured wine into their mouths, till, being intoxicated, they decla- 
4 red, that they consented to turn Catholics. Some they cut a 
% Bishop Burnet’s Supplementary Letters from Italy, p. 161. + Ibid. p. 162. 
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by with pen-knives; others they took up by the nose with red hot tongs, 


|. and led them up and down the rooms till they promised to turn Cath- 
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» olics.” These cruel proceedings caused eight hundred thousand per- 
~ sons to quit the kingdom. e 
_ The tranquillity of the Waldenses in Piedmont was now first invaded 


by a proclamation issued by the governor of the vallies, about the end 


of the year 1685, ordering that no stranger should come and continue 
in the vallies above three days, without his permission, on pain of being 
_ severely punished. Thisseemed mysterious; but it was soon unravel- 
led by the intelligence which presently arrived of the dreadful proceed- 
ings against the French Protestants; for they immediately saw that it 
was intended to prevent them from giving an asylum to any of the un- 
happy exiles; yet they little apprehended the dreadful tempest that 
was gathering dround themselves. eras at es 
On the 31st of January, 1686, they were amazed at the publication 
of an order from the Duke of Savoy, forbidding his subjects the exer- 
cise of the Protestant religion upon pain of death; the confiscation of 
their goods; the demolition of their churches; and the banishment of 
their pastors. All infants born from that time, were to be baptized 
and brought up in the Roman Catholic religion, under the penalty of 
their fathers being condemned to the galleys!* Their consternation 
was now extreme. Hitherto the treaty which secured to them the free 
exercise of their religion had been guaranteed by the kings of France; 
_but they were now given to understand that the Duke of Savoy, in all 
_ these intolerant measures, was only fulfiting the wishes of that mon- 
arch; and, to crown the whole, the latter had marched an army to the 
confines of Piedmont, to see the order of the Duke properly executed. 
Tn this truly affecting condition, their first step was, by submission and. 
entreaty, to soften the heart of their sovereign. Four different appli-- 
cations were addressed to him, beseeching him to revoke this cruek 
order: the only advantage they reaped was a suspension of the im- 
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pending calamity until their enemies were better prepared to execute: . 
ay am 


it with effect. ! ee: Wels 

Their old and tried friends, the Swiss cantons, being informed of this 
state of things, convened a Diet at Baden, in the month of February, 
1686, at which it was resolved to send ambassadors to the Duke of 
Savoy to intercede for the Waldenses; and early in the following 
month, they arrived at Turin, where they delivered in their propositions 
relating to the revocation of the order of the 31st of January. They 
shewed his highness that they were interested in the affair, not only 
as the brethren of the Waldenses, but also in virtue of the treaties of 
1655 and 1664, which were the fruits of their mediation, and which 
this new order annulled. The court of Turin admitted the plea; but 


ments which the duke had recently entered into with the king of France 
opposed the success of their negotiation. The Swiss ambassadors gave 


in a memorial, and urged a variety of pleas; in all which they were 


supported by letters from many Protestant princes in behalf of the Wal- 
-denses. They pleaded, that the predecessors of his royal highness had 


pledged themselves to many of the potentates of Europe, and particu- 
eee ue *See Appendix, No. 1. 


contented themselves with telling the ambassadors, that the engage- 
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larly to the .cantons of Switzerland, to observe the privileges which 

had been granted to the Protestant inhabitants of the vallies; and ar- 
ued that such formal and authenticated engagements ought to stand ~ 
good: for that the immunities which had been secured to them by letters 
patent, were not to be regarded merely in the light of matters of mo- 
mentary toleration, but as perpetual grants and irrevocable laws: that 
having been granted at the intercession of many sovereign princes, they 
must, according to the laws of nations, be regarded as monuments of 
‘the public faith: and that the promises of princes ought to be main- 
dained sacred and inviolable. They also endeavoured to shew, by ar- 
;guments deduced from maxims of state policy, that the Duke of Savoy 
_ acted against his own interest in these cruel proceedings; and that even 
- from a regard to those, he should continue the Waldenses in their an- 
_ cient privileges—that the laws of justice and motives of clemency 
should prevent him from subjecting his country to fire, and sword, and 
desolation; for that he was about to ruin a harmless and innocent peo- 
ple, who had done nothing that could deservedly entitle them to the 
effects of thisinhuman order. But neither the reasoning of the am- 
bassadors, nor their own pressing solicitations, nor the letters of inter- 
cession which had been presented in their behalf from many other 
_ Protestant princes, could avail any thing with the court of Turin.*— 
<> The Marquis of Saint Thomas, to whom they delivered their memo- 
“rial, and who was one of the Duke’s ministers of state for foreign af- 
fairs, returned an answer in a few days, stating that his royal highness 
was sorry that he was not in a capacity to grant what they desired in 
their own names and in that of their masters—that he had far stronger 
reasons for enforcing this edict, than they had given him to revoke it; 
and that he could not so much as mitigate it; that the great wheels mov- 
ed and carried the little ones along with them—that having for his neighbour 
a prince equally powerful and jealous of his honour, he was obliged to 
_carry himself with great circumspection, and to act according to the ex- 
a ‘igencies of the times, just as in Switzerland they were sometimes com- 
~ pelled by the turn of their affairs, to take certain resolutions contrary 
to the good intentions they might otherwise have. In short, the Duke 
was too far engaged—the troops which he had raised at a great ex- 
pense, were already in motion—that the edict could not be revoked 
without wounding his royal highness’ reputation—that he was forced 
to see it executed for very cogent reasons, on which the ambassadors — 
might make their own reflections. He added, that the grants of 1655 
and 1664, were a mere toleration, and that the Waldenses had no pos- 
itive right to exercise their religious profession—that sovereigns do no 
irgustice in refusing to allow more than one religion in a country, and 
that the Swiss cantons themselves justified the conduct of his royal 
highness, by not enduring Roman Catholics among them. Besides, 
the concessions granted to the Waldenses had been legally examined, 
and it was-agreed that the concessions and favours which a prince 
grants to his subjects, he is at liberty to revoke at pleasure—that his 
royal highness prohibited nothing to the Waldenses but the exercise of 
their religious profession, but that he in no respects intended to force 
their consciences !\ te eer” 
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~The ambassadors in reply told the Marquis of St. Thomas, that how- 
_ ever strong his royal highness’ reasons were to consent to his edict of 
~ January last, they could not annul those that necessarily engaged him 
"to observe the promises given before this edict. That some considera- 
tions of state ought not to dispense a prince from performing his word, 
especially if he entered into this engagement by the mediation of ano- 
ther sovereign; and that whereas the patents and concessions granted 
to the inhabitants of the vallies had been acquired by the intercession 
of several kings, princes, and states, and, in particular, of their excel- 
lencies the Protestant cantons, and confirmed by his royal highness, 
he could allege nothing sufficient to discharge him from the obligation 
of seeing them punctually observed; and the rather, because these pa- 
tents have been enrolled by the parliament of Savoy; and that the en- 
rolling of the year 1620 alone, had cost the churches of the vallies six 
thousand crowns.» poe 
They urged that the concessions granted by the predecessors of his _ 
royal highness to the inhabitants of the vallies, did acquire them an in- 
contestible right, which they could not lose but by an enormous crime, 
and bya rebellion against their lawful sovereign; and that, far from 
being guilty of any want of their duty, they could produce a letter of 
his royal highness’, of the 2d of September, 1684, which is an authen- 
tic and glorious proof of their fidelity and inviolable adherence which 
they had always shewn to their prince’s interest. That if, after the 
publication of the last edict, some particular persons amongst them had 


~ taken up arms, they had not done it to make use of them against their 


sovereign, but only to defend themselves against those that, abusing his 
authority, had undertaken to attack and insult them; and that in 


case there had been some disorders committed, those that were the ~ : 
authors ought to be punished; but that it ought not to be imputed _ 


to the whole body of the churches of the vallies, that were in no re- — 
spects guilty of it. mu a Peaks 
_ They insisted that the prince was equally obliged to execute the 
promises he had made to his subjects, as those that regarded persons 
that are in no manner -under his submission. That such obligations 
» were grounded upon public faith and honor, which ought to rulein 
all treaties of sovereigns, without distinction; that if it were allowable 
to fail in what they had solemnly promised to their people, it would be 
impossible to terminate differences that should arise between them, or 
to appease the troubles that might happen in their state; and that two 
parties making war on one another, would never end their quarrels, 
. but by the total ruin of one of them. Fate, 
_ They added to this, that sovereigns had reason to employ their ut- 
“most endeavours to unite their subjects in the same religion; but that 
to effect it, they ought not to violate treaties which had been formerly 
‘ made with them. That all that was allowed them in such a case, was 
to employ instruction and exhortation, and all the winning ways of 
sweetness, that are calculated to make truth enter into the minds of 
_ their people, to enlighten their understandings, and to move them to. 
embrace, with good will, the true religion. But that which deserved a 
_ particular consideration in this contest is, that the inhabitants of the 
-vallies did not hold, by the concessions. of their princes, the liberty to 
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exercise in public their religion; because it was established in this 
country above eight centuries ago; and that they enjoyed this right 
long before they were the subjects of his royal highness’ ancestors; 
insomuch that never having been of the same religion as their prince, 
it could not be said that they had abandoned it, nor he oblige them to 
return to it. ; 
These reasons, and many others which were adduced, were so strong, 
that the ambassadors hoped they would have some effect on his royal 
highness’ mind; and that the Marquis of St. Thomas would be pleased 
to make them known to him, and employ the credit which he had with 
him, to obtain the revoking of an edict which, without doubt, he had 
thought to be just, and which he would not have published, if he had 
been persuaded that it was contrary to what a just and equitable sove- 
reign owes to his faithful subjects. : : 
But they did not merely content themselves in representing the right 
of the Piedmontese churches, and supporting it by solid reasons; for 
they employed several days in soliciting all the ministers of his royal 
highness, and all persons they judged capable of contributing to the 
success of their embassy. Above all, they stuck close to the Marquis 
of St. Thomas, as one upon whom depended all the good and all the 
evil they could expect in this affair; and if we judge of things by ap- 
pearance, the pains they took to dispose him to be favourable to them, 


were not altogether unsuccessful. For he protested upon oath, that 


he had laid before his royal highness the contents of the reply which 
he had been charged to present to him; that he had done all he could 
_. tomake him sensible of the reasons they made use of to obtain the re- 
 voking of the edict; but that the juncture of affairs was the reason why 
he could not persuade his royal highness to grant them their requests. 
_ “Nevertheless,” added he, “whereas the prince’s troops are not yet up- 
- onthe march, the inhabitants of the vallies may make a show as if 
_ they were willing to execute the edict, because that such a conduct is 
not contrary to the maxims of your religion, and by these means they - 
will disarm the prince, and they may find afterwards some means to” 
prevent the evils they are threatened with.” 


“Our doctrine, answered the ambassadors, does in no respect coun- 
tenance the dissembling of our faith, or oblige us to profess before men 


ot 


the truth whereof our hearts are not persuaded. But this is not our — 


business at present; the question is to know whether his royal highness 
could lawfully revoke the concessions granted to the churches of the 
vallies. For as they are engagements into which he has entered by 
_ the mediation of several sovereigns, and amongst others, by that of the 
_ Swiss cantons, our sovereign lords, it is evident that nothing can war- 
rant him in breaking them.” | sit GE es ae aaa 

In answer to all these pleas, the ministers of the prince gave the am- 
_ bassadors to understand, that the council of state having examined 


them, judged they were not strong enough to hinder the prince from - 


publishing his edict against his subjects of the vallies; and that sup- 


posing the edict should really cause some inconvenience to his royal _ 
highness, he would nevertheless not desist from it, for fear a change of — 


this nature should be injurious to his authority; and that, endeavouring 
to preserve some of his subjects, he might run the hazard to lose them all, 


in 


~ mission to give them leave to retreat out of his territories, and to dis- 
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And though the ministers wished to be thought firm in their sentiments, 
and to shew they were not convinced of the justice of the demands 
the ambassadors made, it was well known that they defended the edict 
against their own opinion; for one of them frankly confessed, that his 
royal highness’ counsellors had not properly examined the concessions 
of the years 1655 and 1664, and that if they had made the necessary 


reflections on them, they would never have advised the prince to re- — 


voke them; but he assured them that the evil was now wiihout remedy, 


and that all the solicitations of the ambassadors, to oblige the prince to change 


Te ae in vain; indeed, one of the minisiers frankly confessed, 
that the printe was not master of this affair, and that they executed at Turin 
those orders that were given at Versailles. 

‘This honest confession convinced the ambassadors that all their so- 
licitations would produce no effect; therefore, seeing it would be im- 
possible for them to obtain the revocation of the edict, they thought fit, 
according to the chief head of their instructions, todemand that which 
related to the second article of the orders which they had received from 
their sovereigns, viz. to procure the inhabitants of the vallies the means 
of retreating somewhere else, and of disposing of their goods as they 
should think fit. . : . . 

But as their instruction was, to make no proposals to the court of 
Turin on this point, except with the consent of the inhabitants of the — 
vallies, they told the Marquis of St. Thomas, that having, for several 


_reasons, entertained no correspondence with them, they were willing 
to take a journey into the vallies, to inform themselves exactly of the  - 
disposition of the people, and when acquainted with their intentions, . _ 


to make some overtures of a new negotiation. But they gave him to 
understand, at the same time, they would by no means undertake the © 


journey, except with his royal highness’ full consent. Pe ae 
_ ‘The Marquis of St. Thomas, having acquainted his royal highness - 


with the design of the ambassadors, sent them word that he approved — 
‘ of their intentions, and that he would give orders to the governor of 


Lucerne to do them all the honour, and to shew them all the respect — 
that was due to their character. — i ae ie Met Fis 
- When the ambassadors arrived in the vallies, they acquainted all the 


communities with their arrival, who dispatched immediately two dep- 
-uties and two ministers to them, to whom they represented that they 


had employed their utmost endeavours to cause the edict of the 31st 
day of January to be revoked, but that all their pleading had been un- 
successful: that it had been given them to understand, that his royal 
highness was so much engaged with one of the most powerful mon- 
s in the world, that it was impossible for him to break it: and that © 
> was resolved to use all his endeavours to unite his subjects in the 

: me religion, as he had promised to do. f 

The | 
the orders that had been given against them. That their sovereign — 
lords had commanded them, in case his royal highness should persist 

in his resolution to execute his edict, that they should demand his per- 


pose of their goods; but that they were unwilling to enter into any ne- 
gotiation upon this article, without being first informed of their inten- 


were, therefore, no hopes left of obtaining the revocation of — 
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tions about it. That, therefore, they should assemble to deliberate se- 
riously about so important an affair, and acquaiit then afterwards 
what they desired.of them in the present juncture. ox 

Thedeputies.and ministers having conferred together about this pro 
position, before they resolved upon any thing, they entreated the am- 
hassadors to assist them with their best advice aud prudent counsel, 

But the ambassadors declined to advise them in so intricate « business, 
telling them they were better acquainted with their own forees; with 
the situation of the places where they intended to intrench themselves; 
with their ammunition and provisions, than they were; and that, there- 
fore, they themselves could adopt the best measures about if. 

- The ministers and deputies, finding that they coul f not agree among 
themselves, and that, besides, it-was a business which could not be de- 
cided but by their commonalties; told the ambassadors that the ease in 
question being of the greatest importance, they could take no resolu~ 
tions about it without having first assembled all their commonalties to. 
consult upon it, and they promised to bring to themat Turin their last 
resolutions, provided they could get passports for them. ao 

The ambassadors returned to ‘Turin, and informed the Marquis of 


St. Thomas of the success of their journey, who assured them that this ~_ 


negotiation was very agreeable to the court. They then demanded a 
safe conduct, that some of the inhabitants of the vallies might have lib- 
erty to come and bring the deliberations that should be taken in this as- 
_ sembly; but it was refused under two pretences: one was, that the Duke 
of Savoy would not permit that any Waldenses should appear at his. 


court; the other was, that he designed to do nothing in this affair but 


only for the sake of the ambassadors. They were forced, therefore, 

to send the secretary of the embassy into the vallies and fetch these de- 

~ liberations. This secretary found the communities assembled at An- 
-grogne, the 28th of March, very mach unresolved what course to take; 
for, on one side, they saw the lamentable consequences of war; on the 
other side, the dangersand almost insurmountable difficulties in the ex- ~ 

—ecution.f their retreat. Besides, although they might depart without 
danger, they could not contemplate, but with extreme regret, the hard- 
ship of being forced to abandon their goods and native country to go 


_into.a forcign land to lead a miserable, disconsolate, and wandering sort 


— of life. At last, they resolved to send a memorial to the ambassadors, 
stating the dangers and difficulties that obstructed their departure, and - 
wrote a letter to them signed by nine ministers and eight laymen, in 

_ which, after having entreated them to reflect on these obstacles, they: 
declared, that they would refer the whole to their prudence and con- 
duct. Upon receiving this letter the ambassadors made it their busi- 
ness to obtain permission for the Waldenses to retire out of the estates: 
of Piedmont, and to make sale of their goods; but the Duke ef Sa~ 
voy, to whom this proposition was referred, answered, that before he 
would return-any reply thereto, he expected that the communities of 
the vallies should send deputies to him with full power to make those 
sudmissions that were due to him, and to dee leave to depart out of his — 


“As P 


territories, asa peculiar favour that they should implore of heir prince. 
The ambassadors had reason to be surprised at this preamble. They — 
had. denied them the safe conduct that they had demanded for the com- 


ee 
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ing of the deputies of the vallies to Turin. They had assured them 
several times, that if they should grant to the Waidenses-leave to. re- 
»» treat, it was ‘only upon the account and at the intercession of the am- 
bassadors: nevertheless, they would by no meaus have it said, that the | 
ambassadors desired permission for them to depart, on their own be- , 
half; but, on the cor trary, that it syas the Waldenses themselves that: 
anade this. request. Tnis alteration was not without cause, and it was> 
‘mot for noting that they now adopted measures allogether different - 
from the former. ‘Phe council of the propagation, who managed this 
attair, liad without doubt respect to these two several peints; ove was, 
that they would not have the ambassadors named in the permission. of 
_ departure, to the end ‘that they should have the less right to demand . 
the execution of those things that should be promised to the Walden- 
ses; the other, that the Waldenses themselves | desiring this permission 
as a favour, they might be at liberty to impose on them what condi- — 
tions they pleased ; and lastly, that the Waldenses making those sub- 
missions that the duke required of them, must needs be in the state of 
supplicants, and would, by consequence, be forced to Jay down their — 
arms; otherwise they ‘Pomld not be in the condition of petitioners. But 
| however it were, tie ambassadors, willing to take away every pretext | 
|. | feom the enemies of the Waldenses, took a safe conduct.to brit g up the 
. deputies whom they had demautleds they sent this safe conduct inte 
. the -vallies by the secretary of the emibasey , who caused the communi- 
| ties to be assembled to nominate their deputies. But as, on the one 
hand, there were many who never engaged in the design of departing 5 
and that, on the other, the new marches of their enemies appeared suse 


gave to their res spective deputies conformable one with another. For. 
the tenor of some was to beg leave to depart and to sell their goods; - 
while others required the maintenance of the exercise of their religio : 
and their other rights. These deputies being arrived at. Tu ing the 
ambassadors thought it not convenient for them to appear at court tha 


& 


tween pieipiint 3 and laboured in the mean time to obtain a trace: for. 
them.* 
‘Their enemies s heard with great Ibigatnction,; that the. communities. A 
were divided among theinselves upon the point of departing; they were 
so well persuaded that this division would be an infallible means to de>, 
stroy them, that they caused it to be carried on and fomented, by per- 
fidious persons whom they had gained for that purpose. ~ It is ‘also to! be 
presumed, that they never had proposed the expedient of departing, — 
D vith a ‘prospect that it might be the occasion of the disunion of the — 
To take ¢ advantage, therefore, of the various dispositions 
munities, ‘their enemivs changed. their minds once more. 


oO the com 


They had lately declared, that they expected, in the first place, that. 
_ the Waldenses hould ‘themselves. desire permission to depart, daa 
should make th ubmissions thereon. | The Waldenses had not made ‘y 


west nor these submissions: several of the communities were 
»pinion to retire: the ambassadors did not solicit any longer 
1 ta depart, but a truce, as appears by a letter wae they 
: at ¥ *See Appendix, No. 7. 


picious, the communities were not all of one mind, nor the ordersthey 


divided; but sent ‘them back into the vallies to endeavour a union be- 
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-wrote to the Marquis of St. ‘Thomas, on the 8thof April, 1686. Inthe 
_meantime, notwithstanding all this, to accomplish absolutely the divis- 
ion of the Waldenses, and consequently to ruin them with the greater . | 

ease, they published, unknown to the ambassadors, an edict, dated the 
9th of the same month of April, granting to the Waldenses, an ase: 
and permission to retire out of the,state of Piedmont.* 

This edict was published in the vallies the 11th of April, the same. 
day on which the ambassadors wrote a letter to the same effect to 
‘some of the communities to know their resolution. In the meantime 
they gave in a very pressing memorial to the Marquis St. Thomas, to 
obtain some assurance that the troops should not enter into the vallies, 
and to gain for the Waldenses certain conditions more favourable than 

* those of the edict:f but the court of Turin assured them that there 
was no‘hing to be expected for the Waldenses, till they had laid down 
_ their arms, of which the ambassadors gave advice to the deputies of the 
~ yallies whe had been at Turin, by a letter dated the 13th, which they 
wrote to them on that subject. te 

On the 14th, the communities held a general assembly at ‘Roche- 
platte, when, having examined the terms and conditions of the edict, 

_ they were of opinion, that their enemies thought of nothing less than 

in reality to permit the departure which they pretended to grant to 

them, and that this edict was nothing but a snare that they had laid 

to entangle them, and to destroy them with more ease: they resolved, 
therefore, not to accept of it, but to follow the example of their an- 
* cestors, and to refer the Cant of it to Providence. In fact, this 
_ edict, which was designed altogether to divide them, wrought a 
quite contrary effect, and served much to unite them in the | same 
judgment. 

The principal reasons that pieced them from aceemhee this edict, 
were, first, that as it ordains the entire execution of the order of die 
“Bist of Janoary, which condemned all the churches to be demolished, 
they mast, of necessity, demolish all their churches within eight days, 
_ because the edict declares expressly, that if every thing contained in, 

it be not executed within the space of eight days, they were deprived of 
and forfeit those favours that are stipulated i init. Itmust follow, then, _ 
that for the execution of the edict, either that the Waldenses them- | 
selves should demolish their Churches, or that their enemies should # 
do it. The Waldenses could not resolve to demolish them them- _ 
' selves, and therefore they would haye sent for troops, that, under the 
"pretext of this demolishing, would have infallibly Oppressed the Wal- 
_denses. Secondly, if they designed to permit them to retire without. 
disturbance, why did they pot defer the execution of the order of the 2 
3ist of January till after their departure? Why should they oblige. 
them to demolish their churches within the eight days that were given. 
them to prepare themselves to abandon. forever their, native country, 
“were it not to render their retreat impossible? — ‘Thirdly, this edict 
further requires that they should lay down their arms, and that they 
should open their country to monks, missionaries, and Catholics. & 
itis plain, that if they had thrown away their*arms, and opened er a 
country before their departure, they would have been exposed to the nF 
Ries Fp ele No.9. | +See Appendix, No. 12. {See Appendix, No. 13. Ke 
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mercy of their enemies, and to the fury of troops who would not have 
4 failed to enter into their-country, to oppose the retreat of the Walden- 
bes, and to torment them till such time as they had changed their religion 
as had been practised elsewhere: but their fear was so much the more 
stifiable on this occasion, in regard that they gave them no assurance 
that their troops should not enter into the vallies. Fourthly, the Wal 
denses were also obliged to retire in three separate brigades, and to “ 
rendezvous in those places where, the troops being encamped, they 4 
must consequently surrender themselves to the discretion of the sol- p 
diers;. and deliver themselves up to be butchered. Fifthly, t the per- 
emission that the same edict gives to the Waldenses to sell their goods, ‘ 
-was altogether useless to them. For besides that the sale could not . 
be made to. Catholics, till after their departure, and by the manage- 
ment of commissioners, they were bound, out of the price of the said te 
mse to indemnify the monks, the missionaries, the ancient, the mo- 
ern, and the future Catholics, for whatever damages they should pre- 
tend to, which they would have enhanced above the value of their_ 
goods. . Sixthly, ihe edict also ordered, that besides those that should — 
go out of the vallies of their own aeons: the prince should reserve to _ 
himself a power to banish whom he shoukd: think fit for securing the 
repose of those that remain, which supposes not only that the condi- 
tions of the edict were so disadvantageous, that there would be many 
~ Waldenses who would not accept them, nor depart out of their sta- as 
tion: but also that their departure ought not to be looked upon as-a | . 
favour, but asa punishment that they intended to inflict on several 
Waldenses, since they reserved to themselves a power to banish those. 
who should have a mind to stay. Seventhly, the ambassadors were. 
not named in the edict,and the Waldenses had no security for the exe-— 
cution of those things ‘that were therein contained. They had ees 
reason then very much to mistrust these proceedings, since the sad ex- _ al 
perience that they had on several occasions how ill their enemies kept 
_their word, especially in this juncture, when they had broken the most. 
inviolable ius were but too just a ground for their suspicions. Lastly, 
since the Duke of. Savoy: had declared that he was not the master of — 
this affair, because of the engagements that he had taken with the 
- King of France, it was not to be presumed that the latter monarel on. 
whom this matter depended, would take any milder measures, in re- 
_ spect to the Waldenses, than those he had taken with regard to his — 
own subjects. The Waldenses had also several other reasons grounded — 
+ onthe impossibility of their cepeneeen in so short a eae and upel : a | 
| other obstacles. as 
he ‘The communities pele? reeluticn to the nintanndrs, who ee, 
| all the exertions imaginable to procure for the Waldenses conditions . 


Bes 


| 


more certain and more advantageous than those that are contained in 


the edict; butneither their reasons nor their solicitations produced 
any effec They. were always told, that aslong as the Waldenses were, re 
in-arms, tl ‘not agree to any thing, nor so ‘much as promise any | 


’n the other hand, the Waldenses being persuaded 
t disarm them but to destroy them without trouble | 
iad Cr stance, could by no means yield to it, and persisted in 

lea their resolution’ to gepene themselves, if they came to attack them. 
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A circumstance transpired at this time that served much to confirm 
them in this resolution. ‘Two or three days after th ublication of 
the edict, several inhabitants of the vallies went to the iperintendant, 
to declare to him, that. they and their families intended to quit Piedmont 
conformably tothe edict, and to desire of him safe conducts, which he 

refused them, under the pretence that they ought to stay until they went 
out withthe rest. Moreover, because there were several that resisted 
his solicitations to change their religion, he caused them to be put in 
prison, where some cf them languished and at last died, and others ne- 
mained there above nine months, viz. till the time. what all the other 
prisoners were discharged. There needed no other proof to make it 
appear that their design was to destroy the Waldenses, who would not 
change their religion. However, the communities of the vallies hay- 
ing received a letter from the ambassadors, called another assembly at 


Rocheplatte, the 19th of April: they persisted in their resolution not 


to comply with the edict, but to defend themselves. {It was then or- 
dered in that assembly, that all the ministers should preach, and ad- 
minister the sacrament the following Sunday. The valley of St. Mar- 
tin entered into this deliberation with the rest, but put it not into exe- 
cution, Someof that valley changed their minds without acquainting 
the other vallies of it. And the elders of the church of Villeseche 
wrote to the ambassadors, who were yet at Turin upon the point of 
their departing, a letter dated the 20th of April, wherein they declared 
to them, that they would execute the edict, and entreated them, for 
that reason, to procure for them a safe conduct, and time to provide 


for their retreat. One of the ambassadors took the pains to go to the 


camp to demand a safe conduct; but they denied it, under pretence 
that they had not desired it in time. It was always {00 soon or too 
Jate, and the time was never convenient to grant safe conducts. In 
the mean time the Duke of Savoy arrived at-his camp some days after 


the publication of the edict, hoping probably he might strike terror 
jnto the Waldenses by his presence, and force them to accept of the. 
conditions that he had imposed on them. He had made a review of 


his troops, and of those of France, that were encamped on the plain at 
the foot of the Alps; hisown army was composed of his family, all-the - 


with a great number of forcigners. And the army of France consisied 
of several regiments of horse and dragoons, of seven-or eight battalions 
of foot that had passed the mountains, anda part of the garrisons of 


Pignerol and Casel. The duke had also made the necessary prepara- — 


tions for attacking the Waldenses, as soon as the truce that was granted 
them should expire, having appointed his own army to storm the val- 


: ley of Lucerne and the community of Angrogne; and the army of France 


to attack the vallies of ‘St. Martin and Perouse. The Waldenses, on 
the other hand, had taken some pains to defend themselves. ‘The 

possessed only a part of the valley of Lucerne; for the tower that 
gave name to this valley, and many other considerable places, were in- 
the enemies’ hand... The community of Angrogne, from whick 


-enll the valley by the sime name, by reason of its large extent, was 


not wholly occupied by the Waldenses. In the valley of Perouse they 
todkyup only certain. posts in the places that depend on the state of 


ee 
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cavalry and. infantry, and the militia of Mondovi, of Barjes, of Bagnols, 
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Piedmont; for this valley is divided by the river Clason between the 
King of Fie: nd the Diike of Savoy; 3 but they were in possession 
See: all the va ley of St. Martin, being the strongest of all by its situa: 
tion. ‘They had fortified themselves in ever y one of those vallies with’ 
several entrenchments of earth and dry stones. ‘They were about two 
‘thousand five hundred men bearing arms; they appointed captains aind 
officers of the chiefest among themselves, for they had no foreigners, 
and they waited the approach of the enemy with great resolution. 
But as on the one hand they had neither regular troops, nor captains, 
{ © nor xperienced officers; and that, on the other there were several 
Waldenses who had heen corrupted, or that had relented during the 
negotiation; it is not-to. be wondered at if tey took not all the neces- 
sary precautions that were in their power. One of the greatest: fevults 
ey committed was, their striving to maintain all their posts: for if 
‘they had abandoned the most advanced, and had retired within) the. 
entrenchments they had made in the mountains, it is not likely: ‘they 
would have heen beaten out of them. ~ 
“On the 22d of April, being the day appointed: for the attack, the 
| French army commanded by Catinet, governor of Casal, marched two- 
& hours before day, by toreh-lizht, against the vallies.of Perouse and St. 
| Martin, having for sometime followed the river Cluson on the king’s 
| territories. Catinet sent ont'a detachment of infantry, commanded 
| by Vellevieille, lieutenant colonel in Limosin, who having passed the 
| river over a bridge, entered into the valley of Perouse on the side of 
Piedmont. He seized on St. Germain, a village that the Waldenses 
had aba andoned, and proceeded to attack an entrenchment that they had 
made hard hy, in which there were two hundred men. The Walden- 
ses quitted this post after some resistance, and took possession of an- 
other more advantageous. In the meantime a new detachment of horse- 
and of yellow dragoons having again passed the river, came to-relieve 
the foot who had begun the engagement. They. used their utmost ef 
forts to gain the entrenchments of the Waldenses, of which they thought 
easily to become masters, since they were six to one; but they found: 
s0 stout a resistance, that after having lost | many of their soldiers, they _ 
were forced to entrench themselves at a a pistol shot distance; continual 
firings were kept upon both sides for more than ten hours to ether;. 
_ butat length the Waldenses went out of their entrencliments with their: 
swords in their hands, surprised the French, who little suspected so tiold 
an action, and drove them even into the plain on the other side of the _ 
Clason, where opportunely they found a bridge that kept then fiom: 
‘being drowned. There were, on this occasion, more than five hun- 
dred Frenchmen killed and wounded, and among the rest several .offi- 
cers of note, though the Waldewnes had bug two men killed and so me — 
‘few wounded. | 
While things passed thus: in Pickin the Bias of ite king’s’ aati re- 
pee the Ange A = ie fort of Penoaee on re “sah of en pc ae 
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the valley of St. Martin at a village called Rioclaret. But as those 
who had the command in that valley did not think that they w 
lest them, after they had shewn their inclination to accept of the am- 


a especially as the day appointed for their departure out of that 


alley was not tixed; the Waldenses were not in a condition to defend — 
themselves nor to male any resistance, but consented to Jay down their” 
arms, and implore the pity and compassion of the: conqueror. | But the 
French being enraged with what had passed before St. ‘Germain, were © 
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y would mo- — 


not content merely to. burn, ravish, and: pillage, but they massacred © 


without distinction of age orsex, itt unparalleled fury all that could 


not éscape their barbarous cruelty. Cuatinat having ravaged all the 


country of Rioclaret after a most horrible manner, left some troops in ~ 


the valley of St. Martin, traversed with the body of his army the moun- 
tains that separate this valley from that of Perouse, and encamped 


without any opposition, in the community of Pramol in the valley of Pe- 


rousé; the soldiers notwithstanding put to the edge of the sword all 
that ; fell into their hands, without respect to women or children, to the 


man 


Ste 


artin, entered through divers passages into that valley, unknown 
y but the inhabitants of the country. Wherever he passed be 
left the marks of an unheard of cruelty, and joined the main body of 
the army that was encamped at Pramol. I shall not here give an ac- 


countof the atrocities that were exercised on these and many other — 


_ occasions: it will be sufficient to relate, in the sees some grate 
whereby one. may judge of the rest. 
It is necessary to interrupt the relation of the actions of the Pistich 


of Lucerne and Angrogne that ought to be previously known. 

‘The army of the Duke of Savoy having rendezvoused at the plain 
of Aa John the 22d of April, was, ‘the next day, divided into several 
~ bodi 


age resist the enemies’ cannon in the posts that were too open, where 
the 


that was more advantageous above Angrogne, where they found'them-— 
selves to be nearly five hundred men, ‘The enemy having burnt all the. 
houses that they found in their way, came to storm this fort of the Wal- 


s, to attack different éhigenchments that the Waldenses had made 
- in the vallies of Lucerne and Angrogne. The Waldenses not being” 


s, who received them so warmly with their muskets and stones, 

(lefended themselves so vigorously against this great body, that they 
{ their post all that day without the loss of more than five men; the’ 
ay lost above three hundred, though they were covered with anen 
trenchment beyond pistol shot. The Waldenses fearing that they ° 
should not‘be able to keep this fort any longer, by reason that the troops — 
increased, passed. into another an hundred paces beyond it, in a more 


agedior the sick. In the meantime the detachment that Melac com- | 
~ having encamped one night on the eminences of the valley of 


in Ts valley of Perouse, because there happened things in the vallies . 


conyenient place, where they waited with great resolution thearmy that 
advanced to attack them; when the next day, being the 24th of Agri 


they were informed that the valley of St. Martin had surrendered, and — 


tha} the French were coming on their rear; for fro 
is a sist passage to those of Lucerne and ‘Angrogne.. 


ae 
se 
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orse might also draw. up, were forced, after some resistance, to © 
abandon a part of these entrenchments, and to withdraw into a fort 
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goa 


went and surrendered themselves to their enemies, believing that they 
should be quickly released. Butall those that yielded themselves into 
their hands, were made prisoners, and carried to the city of Lucerne, 
under pretence of leading them to his royal highness to make their sub- 
missions. Their enemies also seized all the posts that the Waldenses 
possessed in the community of Angrogne; they were. not content only 
to plunder, to pillage, and to burn the houses of these poor people, but — 
they also caused a great number of the Waldenses of every age and 
sex to be put to the sword; they ravished abundance of women an 
virgins, and, in fine, committed actions so barbarous and brutal, that 
they are enough to strike horror into the minds of all that have any 
shame or sense of humanity left. There were, nevertheless, matiy — 
Waldenses, who after this compromise dispersed themselves up and 
down, not being willing to deliver themselves into the hands of their 
enemies, till they had heard what became of the first thatdidso. Bat. ~ 
seeing, on the one hand, that the army exercised ail manner of outrage 
wherever it came, and, on the other, that all those that had surrendered J 
themselves were detained, they hid themselves in the woods, and sent 

a petition to Don Gabriel, to entreat the release of their brethren — 


es 


he 


a 
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whom they kept in hold contrary’ to their word, and io caus¢ a cessd- 


tion of hostility that the armies executed after so barbarous a manner 
Don Gabriel returned no answer to this request; but certain officers 
replied, that they carried the Waldenses to Lucerne, for no other causé 

but to ask forgiveness of his royal highness, and that afterwards they 
stiouldbe released. In the meantime Don Gabriel caused the highest 
places of the valley of Angrogne to be gained by part of hisarmy, who 
finding no more opposition, camé as far’ as the tower, being the most 
considerable fort of the Waldenses, in which they had the greatest pa rt 

of their cattle. The Marquis de Parelle, whd commanded this body — 
ave the Waldenges to understand, that 4 peace being con- 


of the army, g ; ‘to understand, that a'peace being Cote 
E. the capitulation of Angrogne, he offered to them the enjoy- 


the fruits of thesaid’ peace: He asaured thient to’ this’ « 


te 
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on the word and honour of a gentleman, that if they would deliver 
themselves into his hands, their persons, and those of their wives ard 
children. should be preserved harmless; that they might carry away 
with them whatever they chose, without fear of having any thing taken 


away from them; that they had nething to do but to come to Lucerne | 
to make their submissions to his royal highness; and that, upon this | 


condition, those that were willing to turn Catholics, might return with 
all safety to their houses and goods, and those that would go out of the 
estates of Piedmont, should have liberty to depart conformably to the 


_ order of the 9th of April. ‘The Waldenses that were in the field and 
in the tower surrendered thems«lves upon. the credit of these promises, | 


but they were no better performed than the other: for their enemies 


were no sooner entered within the bounds of the tower, when not. only 


all that belonged to the Waldenses was given up tothe plunder of the 


soldiers, and of the banditti of Mondovi, their mortal enemies, who en- | 


riched themselves witis their spoils; but those poor people, the great- 


est part of whom consisted of old men, sick persons, and of women 


and children, were made prisoners, with some ministers who were 
among them, and all huried along so violenily, that those who, through 
age or infirmity, could not march as fast as the seldiers would have 
them, had their throats cut, or were flung headlong down precipices. 
In the valley of Perouse, the French committed almost the same 
outrages that the duke’s troops had done at Angrogne and at the tower 
in the valley of Lucerne. They were encamped ina quarter of the 


community of Pramol, called La Rua, distant about half an hour’s 


march from another quarter, called Peamian, where a party of the com- 
munities of Pramol, St. Germain, Perustin, and Rocheplatte were re- 


treated, to the number of fifteen hundred persons, men, women, and — 


children. The French might easily make a descent from their quar- 


ters to St. Germain, and carry away the two hundred Waldenses who | 
had so valiantly defended themselves before, and were retreated within 


their entrenchments: but they being informed of the loss of the val- 
ley of St. Murtin, and of the enemies’ march, quitted this intrench- 
ment, fearing lest they should be surprised in it, and went into Peumian 


with their brethren. Here they were consulting how they might de- — 


fend themselves against the French who prepared to attack them, when 
certain inhabitants of the vallies, who had revolted to the enemy, came 
and assured them that the vallies of Angrogne and Lucerne had al- 


_ ready submitted to their prince’s discretion, who had pardoned them, 
-and referred them to the terms of the order of the 9th of April. They 
told them also, that he only wanted them to put an end to a war, the 


weight whereof they were not able to sustain alone, and to pro- 


cure for themselves an advantageous peace. This news havingio part | 


brok» the measures of the Waldenses, they sent deputies and a drums — 


mer to treat with the general of the French army, who desired nothing 
more than a proposition of peace. He told them that his royal high- 
ness’ intention was to pardon them, and promised them positively 
on the part of the prince and on his own behalf, the lives and lib- 
erties of the Waldenses, with a permission to return with all secu-, 
rity to their houses and goods, provided they would readily lay down, 


_ their arms: and whereas the deputies represented to him that they. 


” 
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\ feared lest the French, being exasperated with what had passed at St. 
} Germain, should revenge themselves on the Waldenses when they 
} were disarmed; he made great protestations to them, and’ confirmed 
) them with oaths, that although the whole army should pass by their 
houses, yet they should not kill so much asa chicken. This pro- 
Position being made, Catinat detaired with him one of the deputies, 
and sent back the others to give notice to the Waldenses and to 
oblige all them that were dispersed to meet together thenext day, 
being the twenty-fifth of April, at Peumian, to the end that every 
) one might return to his house after they were informed of the peace. 
While the Waldenses were gathering together their scattered families 
at Peumian, Catinat gave an account of this capitulation to Don Ga- 
briel, who sent a courier to himin the evening, and he passing*through 
Peumian, assured the Waldenses that he brought peace; and the next 
day, on his return, told them that the peace was concluded. They — 
) were so well persuaded of it, that they had laid down their arms the * 
‘day before, obser: ing the conditions of the treaiy, and confiding wholly 
in Catinat’s promises. In these circumstances they were expecting » - 
the news at Peumian, when there arrived one of the king’s officers 
from the garrison of the fort of Perouse, with several dragoons with 
him. This officer, who was very well known to the Waldenses, re- 
peated to them the assurances of peace, and caused the men to be put 
| in.one quarter, and the women and children in another. ‘The French — 
troops being arrived at the same time, told the men that they had or- 
ders to iead them to their own houses, and caused them to march four 
by four. These poor people being forced to leave their wives‘and 
their daughters. exposed to the discretion of the soldiers, were con- 
ducted, not to their houses, as they had been told, but to Don Gabriel, 
| who was encamped in the mountain of Vachiere, and he gave orders _ 
for them to be conveyed to Lucerne as prisoners of war! Inthe 
meantime the females were subjected to all the abominable treatment 
that the rage and lust of brutish soldiers could invent. Not satisfied 
with plundering them of their property, these barbarians violated the 
persons of both married women and maidens, ina manner that modesty. 
forbids our relating; and several were put to death merely for resisting 
in defence of their honour. Mons. Catinat was not present when 
these atrocities were perpetrated at Peumian. He left the manage- 
ment of this affair to certain of his officers, no doubt that he might be 
outof the way of hearing the complaints which the Waldenses would 
have made to him, and not choosing to he a spectator of these barbar- 
ous proceedings. It is certain, however, that besides those that were 
put to death, and others that escaped by flying to the woods and moun- | 
tains, from the persecution of these monsters, numbers were dragged to 
prison after a most inhuman manner. “ 

The valley of Perouse being now reduced like the rest, by the ca- 
itulation of Peumian, a detachment of the French army quitted it 
and proceeded to join Don Gabriel la Vachiere. And now, having _ 
completed their work, the conquered Waldenses, were collected from 
al! parts of Piedmont, and lodged in the different prisons or castles: 
under the pretence of leading them to his royal highness to ask pardon 
and obtain their liberation. But this furnished their unfeeling adver- 
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‘saries with a fresh opportunity of displaying their inhumanity. - The 


utmost precaution was taken, to separate the different branches of the 
same family! ‘Phe husband was carefully parted from his wife, and 
the parent from his child—thus depriving them of those means of suc- 
cour and conselation which the ties. of eonsanguinity naturally inspire. 


By this piece of refined cruelty they no doubt hoped to find the victims 


of their perfidy and malice the less able to withstand temptation, or 
endure the evils they had in store for them. Those that could ill bear 
ihe. wretchedness of a close confinement, were to be consumed with 
the corroding anxiety and regret which must result from: being separa- 


ted from their dearest earthly connections. There were, indeed, a 


. a 


aie 


great number of children, whom they did not send te prison, but dis- 
persed them throughout Piedmont in private houses: but this was a 
piece of jesuitical. craftiness, for they hoped by that means to get them 
the more readily instructed in the principles of the Catholic religion. 

» But | mast not prosecute this melancholy narrative more in detail, 
though what has now been laid before the reader can only be consid- 
ered. asa sample of the harvest. Dreadful as were the proceedings 
which, took, place in the massacre: in. 1655, as detailed in a former see- 
tion. of this work, they do not appear by any means to have sarpassed? 
in, enormity the cruelties.inflicted: upon the: Waldenses in 1686.* Those 
who deny the.existence of the devil and: his agency in prompting the! 
human race to destroy: one another, if they would account for the in- 
fernal. cruelties that. are related) to have. been now inflicted by the 
Catholics on. the poor Waldenses simply on. the principle of human 
depravity. must necessarily entertain a much worse: opinion of human 
nature. than the: writer of these pages has yet been able to bring him- 
self toadopt. He can, indeed) admit much that militates against the 


r the monstrous cruelties that were perpetrated on a class of his fel 
low-creaturesy, the. most: harmless: and inoffensive that’ ever inhabited: 


the: earth, on the principle of the.active agency of “the prince of the, 


power of. the air, the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedi+ 
ence”—he. who. was. “1. murderer-from the beginning”—* that’ old ser» 
pent,, whichis the devil and: Satan”—the grand adversary e: God and’ 
man. The present, was his hour, and the power of darkness;  but’te: 
return. from. this. digression. 

The. armies.of France and Savoy,. having inhumanly butchered’ a 
multitude of, the Waldenses; committed: more than twelve thousand of 
them, to prison,.and dispersed: two thousand’ of their children: among’ 
the. Catholics;, concluding: that their work; was accomplishedy they’ 
eaused all their property to: be: confiscated. Aind thus were the vallies: 


_of, Piedmont. depopulated of their ancient inhabitants, and’ the:light of 


pendix: Bit: the publicationssare:so:rare, that I havenot becn- ableto-meet pa 


_testants, by means of the French Counsels.’» London, 1691. To. this i 


_* A pretty circumstantial relation of these things is'to: be found in several publica: 
tions which appeared at the time, and particularly: in.two-tracts now: before mie, from 
which the materials of this section aredrawn. The first is entitledy.‘* The History of. 
the Persecution of the:Vallies of Piedmont, containing an account of what passed in’ 
the dispersion: of the:churches, in’ the year 1686,» The-otheris entitled; ** The State’ 
of Savoy, in,which a.full and distinct account isgiven ofthe: Persecution \of 


work: Iv am indebted ‘forthe valuable documents which the reader will fin din the Ap- 
|! meet’ with a 
second copy. of. either of.them.. on Tibet Ae Ks 
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ity of human. natare in, tis lapsed: state; but hevean only account. 
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the glorious gospel extinguished in a country where, for many precé- 


- ding centuries, it had shone with resplendent lustre. 


_ Ia the month of September, 1686, the Swiss Cantons convened a 
general assembly at Aran, to deliberate on the condition of those who 
were either imprisoned or in a state of exile in Piedmont; and they 
came to the resolution.of sending deputies to demand from the Duke 
the release of all that Were confined, and the privilege of quitting the 
country. The latter, probably ‘by this time glutted with human car- 


«nage, signed a treaty, in consequence of which the prisons were set 


open, and leave given to such as had survived, to depart peaceably 
through that part of Savoy which borders upon Berne and the territo- 
ry of Geneva. But a_ bare recital of the miseries which the prison- 
ers: had suffered during their confinement, is sufficient to sicken the 
heart. More’ than ten thousand persons were distributed among four- 
teen prisons or castles in Piedmont. They were fed for months upon 
bread and water—the former, in which were often found lime, glass, 
and filth of various kinds, was so bad ws scarcely to deserve the nameé; 
while the latter, im many instances brought from stagnant pools, was x 
svarcely fit for the use of cattle. Their lodging was upon bricks or 
filthy straw.’ The prisons were so thronged, that during the heat of the — 
summer months, they became intolerable, and deaths were daily taking — 
place. Want of cleanliness necessarily engendered diseases among 
them—they became annoyed with vermin, which prevented their sleep, 
either by night or day.. Many women in child-bearing were lost for . 
want of the care and comforts necessary to such a situation, and their 
infants shared the same fate. 

Such wasithe state of these afflicted and persécated creatures, wher. 
the Duke of Savoy’s proclamation was issued for releasing them. te 
was: now the:month of October; the ground was: covered wit 
and ice; the victims of cruelty were almost universally emaciated: 
through poverty and disease, and very unfit for the projected journey... 
The proclamation’ was made at the castle of Modovi, for example ; 
and. at five o’clock the same evening, they were to begin a marchof four 
or five leagues! Before the morning, more than a’ hundred and fifty of 

them sunk under the burden of their maladies and fatigues, and died.. 

Fhe same thing happened to the prisoners‘at Fossan. A company of 
them. halted one night at the foot of Mount Cenis; when they were: 
about to march: the next morning, they pointed the officer who eon- 
ducted them, to a terrible tempest upon the’ top: of the mountain, be- 

seeching: him to:allow them to stay till it had‘ passed away. The inhu- 

man officer, deaf to'the'voice of pity, insisted on their marching; the 

consequence of which was,. that eighty-six of their number died, and 

were buried in that horrible tempest. of snow. Some merchants that’ 

afterwardz crossed the mountains, saw the’ bodies’ of these miserable 
people extended on the snow, the mothers’ clasping their children’ in’ 
theirarms! 

‘is but an act of. justicey however, to add,: that in'some fev instant . 
ces, the officers: who’ conducted: the’ different troops of Waldenses out’ 
the country, treated them’ with more humanity. Their own histo- 
ja ssadmit the fact, and, it ought to.be recordeds that some took aspar® 
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deplorable condition is such as was well calculated to melt the most 
untecling heart to tenderness. The greater part of them were almost 
naked and without shoes; and they all bore such striking marks of suf- 
furing and wretchedvess, that the very sight of them was erough to 
pierce the heart. Those who survived the journey, arrived at Geneva 
about the middle of December, but in such an exhausted state, that 
several expired between the two gates of the city, “fin ing the end of 
their lives in the beginning of their liberty.” Others were so benumb- 
ed with cold, that they had not power to speak; many staggered from 
faintness and disease, while others, having lost the use of their limbs, 
were unable to lift up their hands to receive the assistance that was 
tendered them. nee at 
_ At Geneva they experienced that kind and hospitable reception 
which was duc to them as their fellow-creatures, and mére especially 
as their persecuted christian brethren. « They clothed the naked, fed 
the hungry, succoured the afflicted, and healed the sick. But what 
pen can describe the affecting scene which now took place, while they 
‘halted at Geneva for rest and refreshment, before they proceeded for- 
ward into Switzerland! ‘Those who arrived first, naturally went out 
meet those that came after, anxiously inquiring for their relations 
ind friends, of whom they had heard nothing since the fatal catastro- 
phe in the vallies of Piedmont. The father inquired after his child, 
and the child after its parent—the husband sought his wife, and the 
-datter her partner in life. Every one endeavoured to gain some intel- 
ligence of his friend or neighbour; but as three-fourths of them had 
died in prison or on the road, it exhibited a melancholy spectacle to 
see so maniy dissolved in tears at the distressing accounts they receiv- 
-ed. Their principal earthly comfurt now arose from the hospitable 
_ kindness of the people of Geneva, who flocked around them and evince- 
ed such solicitude to conduct them to their own homes, that the magis-. 
trates of the city were obliged, in order to prevent confusion and dis- 
order, to issue an injunction, prohibiting any from going out of the city. 
‘There was a noble emulation who should entertain the most sick, or 
those that were most afflicted. They received them not merely as 
strangers in distress, but as Christian brethren, who hrought peace and 
spiritual blessings into their families. All that needed clothing, were 
either supplied by those that lodged them, or by the Italian Bank, the 
directors of which, from first to last, evinced all the marks of ‘tender . 
compassion, and of disinterested kindness. om 
But it was not at Geneva only, that the Waldenses met with this — 
kind and hospiiable treatment. The Cantons of Switzerland opened 
to them their country, and not their country only, but their hearts and — 
affections also. ‘The conduct of the Swiss, indeed, was so noble and. 
disinterested throughout the whole of this distressing period, that it 
would be unjust to their memory to pass it over with a slight mention.* . 


*It would seem that the vallies of Picdmont were not the only spot in which the — 
disciples of Christ were, at this period, the subject of persecution. ‘The following — 
pussage in Dr Burnet’s Second Letter, written from Switzerland, in 1€85, laiely'sisuele 
my attention in glancing over that entertaining performance. : SS 

‘sin Apri!, (685, about five hundred persons, of different sexes and ages, pai 
through Coise (a town in Switzerland) who gave this account of themselves. They — 
were inhabitants of a valley in ‘Tirol, belonging mustly to the archbishoprick of Salz-- 
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Perhaps the best way of evincing my own impartiality will be to lay 
before the reader the testimony of Dr. Burnet, who, in his Lett-rs 
from Italy, written, as it were, at the very moment, and from the very 


scene of action, thus proceeds: 


“ There is one thing for which the Swiss, and those of the Canton 
of Berne in particular, cannot be sufficiently commended. Ever since 
the persecution commenced in France (alluding to the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz) they have opened a sanctuary to such as retired 
thither in so yenerous and Christain a manner, that it merits all the 
honourable remembrance that can be made of it. The ministers and 
others that had been condemned, not only found here a kind reception, 
but all the support that could be expected, and, indeed, much more 
‘than coal! reasonably have been expected. They assigned to the 


French ministers a salary of five crowns per month, if single, and in- 


creased it to such as have wives and families, so that some have been 
allowed more than ten crowns a mouth.—And in this last total and de- 
plorable dispersion of the churches, the whole country has been ani- 
mated with such a spirit of love and compassion, that every man’s’ 
house and purse has been opened to the refugees, who have passed 
thither in such numbers, that sometimes there have been more than two 
thousand in- Lausanne alone, and of these there were, at one time, 


than the degenerate age in which we live.”* 
- Here, however, [ think I may pause and draw this narrative towards 
a conclusion, which I shall do by offering a few obvious reflections on 
the whole of this interesting history. And the first thing that suggests 
itself is, that however we may he inclined to blame the conduct of the 
Duke of Savoy, that of Louis XIV. who compelled him to these san- 
guinary proceedings, is entitled to ourchief condemnation.  F - 
ring to this final extirpation of the Waldenses from Picdmoat, our coun- 
tryman, Dr. Burnet, who was then making the tour of the continent, 
has the following remarks, ina letter which he dates from Turin, to a_ 
friend in this country: ae SF 
“1 will not engage,” says he, “in a relation of this last affair of ‘the | 
vallies of Piedmunt; for [ could not find particulars enough to give” 


you that so distinctly as you might probably desire it. It was all over 
: \ 


- burgh—a remnant of the old Waldenses. They worshipped neither images nor saints; 
and they believed the sacrament (of the Lord’s Supper) was only a commemoration 
of the death of Christ: and’ in many other points they had their opinions different 
from those of the church of Rome. They knew nothing of either Intherans or Cal- 


vinists; and the Grisons, though their neighbours, had never heard of this nearness 


- of theirs to the Protestant religion. The archbishop of Saltzburgh hearing of them, 


sent some persons into the country to examine them, and to exhort them to return to 
Mass, and to threaten them with all possible severity if they continued obstinate.— 
Perceiving a terrible storm ready to break upon them, they resolved to abandon their 
houses and all that they had, rather than sin against their consciences; and the whole 
inhabitants of the valley, old and young, to the number of two thousand, divided 
themselves into several boilies; some intended to go to Brandenburg, others to the 
Palatinate, and about five hundred took the road to Coire, intending to disperse them- 


- selves in Switzerland. The Swiss ministers told me they were much edified by their 


‘simplicity and modesty; for a collection being made for them, they desired only a 
little bread to carry them on their way.” Burnet’s Letters, p. 87-89, Saou 
- *Dr. Burnet’s Letters from Italy, Letter I. p. 57 and 58. 
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nearly two hundred ministers; and they all met with a kindness and | 
frankness of heart which looked more like the primitive age revived, — 
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- long before I came to Turin; but this I found—that all the court were 
ashamed of the matter; and they took pains with strangers, not without 
some affectation, to convince them that the Duke was, with great diffi- 
culty, forced into it—that he was long pressed to it, by repeated en- 

treaties, from the court of France—that he excused himself from 
complying therewith, representing to the court of France the constant 
fidelity of the Waldenses ever since the last edict of pacification, and 
their great industry, so that they were the most profitable subjects that 
the duke had, and that the body of men which they had given his fa- 
ther in the last war with Genoa, had dune great service, for it had saved 
the whole army. But all these excuses were unavailable; for the court 
of France having broken its own faith, which had been pledged to her- 
tics, and therein manifested how true a respect it paid to the Council 
of Constance, now wished to engage other princes to follow this new 
pattern of fidelity which it had set the world. So the Duke was not 
only pressed to extirpate the heretics of those vallies, but he was also 
threatened that if he would not do it, the king would send his own 

_ troops to extirpate heresy, for he would not only not suffer it in hisown 
kingdom, but would even drive it out of his neighbourhood. He who 
told me all this, knowing of what country I was, added, that probably 
the French monarch might very soon send similar messages to some others 

of his neighbours !* _. : 

If Louis XIV. had any such favours in contemplation for our own 
country as those that are hinted at in the conclusion of the foregoing 
paragraph, Britons have reason to be thankful to God, whose overruling 
providence frustrated such sanguinary projects:—and had the race of 
the Stuarts continued to fill the British throne, it is more than probable 
the horrid scenes of Piedmont had, indeed, been reacted among our 
._ forefathersin this happy land. But the glorious revolution which gave 

us a. Protestant monarch, took place in 1688, the very year after Dr. 
Burnet wrote his, Supplementary Letters, from which the foregoing ex- 
tract is taken; and happily saved us from all danger of the tyrant’s 

rage. And here, with a few reflections, 1 close the history of the Wal- 
denses. | 

Enough, I presume, and more than enough, has appeared in the pre- 
ceding pages, to satisfy any unprejudiced reader, that the extermination © 
of the churches of the Waldunses in Piedmont was the act of the King — 
of France; or, if the shadow of a doubt should exist upon that subject, 
it must forever be removed by a careful perusal of the Duke of Sas J 
yoy’s letter to the Duke of Orleans, which will be found in the fale S 
dix. In fact, the whole of the correspondence between the court of 
‘Turin and that of France, which I have there given, affords such in- | 
coutestible proof of the overwhelming despotism of Louis XIV. to- | 
wards the Duke of Savoy, that the indignation which at first sizht one : 
is tempted to indulge against the latter, is converted into pity and come 
passion for him; and horrible as were the transaetions committed un 
der his reign, every liberal minded man will rega rd himas a sovereign : 
“more sinned against than sinning,” But let a reflecting mind con- | 
template these events as instigated by the counsels of France and pers . | 
petrated by the power of her arms; let them be connected fn ide 

*Burnet’s Supplementary Letters from Italy, p. 162, written in 1687. | 
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with the cruelties inflicted upon the Protestants in France, in conse- 
quence of the revocation of the edict of Nantz, which took place only 


_ a few years before; and if he believe “there is a God who judgeth in 


the earth,” he will find little difficulty in tracing the hand of distributive 
justice in the series of calamities which have now, for nearly thirty 
years, afflicted that unhappy country. These are topics that Christians 
are but too apt to overlook, but they are of serious import, and deserve 
consideration. . ae - 

But what shall we say of the court of Rome, the great moving spring 
in all this machinery of complicated villainy; that “holy mother church” 
which kept the conscience of Louis XIV. and of the other crowned 
heads, who, from time to time, obsequiously lent their aid to massacre 
the Waldenses! I trust I may be permitted, without arrogance, on this 
occasion to adopt the language of an unknown writer, who reviewed 
the first edition of this history. “The narrative which we have been 
perusing,” said this liberal and enlightened critic, “leaves on the mind 
impressions of the utmost detestation for the spiritual tyranny exercised — 
by the court of Rome. Providence never made use of so terrible a _ 
scourge to chastise mankind. No power ever outraged the interests of 
society, the principles of justice, and the claims of humanity, to the 
same extent. Never did the world behold such blasphemy, profligacy, 
and wantonness, as in the proceedings of this spiritual domination. » It 


Ree 


held the Both mind in chains, visited with exemplary punishment ev- PeY 
on 


ery inroad on the domains of ignorance, and sunk nations into a state 

of stupidity and imbecility. Its proscriptions, massacres, and murders, | 
and all the various forms which its cruelties assumed; the miseries 
which it heaped on the objects of its vengeance; its merciless treat- 

ment of them, and the grasp of its iron sway, seemed at one time to’ 
leave no roomto hope for the liberation of the human race and surely — bee 
nothing can appear more hideous than this power in its true colours: it. a 


leaves the mind full of horror atits cruelties.”* In all this I have the " 
-happiness to agree; and though I have rarely ventured to express my- — 


self in terms so forcible as this writer has done, I have no hesitation in’ — 
saying, in the words of an apostle—“Tuis wiTNEss 18 TRUE.” But i eo 
desist: and now take leave of the subject with presenting the reader ~ 

one extract more from the learned Dr. Allix. , oa 


“Never,” says this excellent writer, “did the church of Rome give 
amore incontestible evidence of her own antichristian spirit, than by 
her insatiable thirst after the blood of those Christians, who, six hun- 
‘has made the blood of these poor innocent creatures. every where to 


rears ago, renounced her communion; and to allay which she 


run down like rivers, exterminating, by fire and sword, those who were 
not terrified by her anathemas. During this long interval the Wal- 
denses have ever been in the condition of sheep led to the slaughter, by 
theircontin al and uninterrupted martyrdoms, maintai ning and adorn- 
ing the ee of Christ our Saviour, which the church of Rome hav- © 
ing forsaken, now sought to. accommodate to her corrupt and worldly 
interests, and to the design she had formed of making ita stalking- 
horse to the pomp, Jordliness, and tyranny of her Pope and clergy. =~ 
¢ ees s- *Monthily Review, June, 1814, p. 204. “eee 
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“Whatever reflections the members of the church of Rome may in- 
dulge relative to the circumstance of God’s having apparently relin- 
guished these poor churches to the fury of their cannibal adversaries, 
1am fully persuaded that those who have made the conduct of divine 
Providence towards the primitive church their study, will not be stum- 

_ pled at this apparent desertion of the Waldenses, and their being aban- 
doned to the outrageous cruelty of their persecutors, nor regard the os- 
~ tensible triumphs of that apostolic church as any indication of the weak- 
ness of the truth professed by the Waldenses. For notwithstanding the 
extreme rigour of their persecutions, we find that God hath tenderly 
preserved them till the Reformation; and though he has often exposed 
them to the rage and barbarous usage of their persecutors, yet has he, 
from time to time, afforded them such deliverances as have enabled 
them to continue until this day. Their persecutions, like those of the 
apostolic churches, have only served to procure martyrs to the truth of 
the glorious gospel, and to disperse throughout every land the know- 
ledge and savour of that which the Romish party, treading in the steps 
of the ancient synagogue, so cruelly persecuted. ll 
“Let the Bishop of Meaux, then, if he please, insultingly tell the Pro- 
testants to go and look for their ancestors among the Waldenses, and 
hunt for them in the caverns of the Alps. His declamation shall never 
make us forego one jot of that tender veneration and respect which 
we have so justly conceived for this nursery and seed-plot of the mar- 
tyrs, and for those valiant troops who have so generously lavished their | 
blood in defence of the truth against all the efforts, all the machina- 
‘tions, and all the violence of the Roman Catholic party. The judg- 
ment that St. Hilarius expresses in his writings against Auxentius, ought 
to be sufficient to arm us against all the cavils of those who would in- 
sinuate that it is impossible the church should lose its purity, or that 
this purity should be preserved by churches reduced to caverns and 
mountains.—‘Of one thing I must carefully warn you, says he, ‘be- 
ware of Antichrist! It is ill done of you to fall inlove with walls. It 
is ill done of you to reverence the church of God in buildings and state- 
ly edifices; it is wrong to rest in these things. Can you doubt that it 
ison these Antichrist will fix his throne? Give me mountains, forests, 
pits and prisons, as being far safer places; for it was in these that the 
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prophets prophesied sy THE sptrit or Gop.’ ”* ~ 
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EDICT OF THE DUKE OF SAVOY, FOR THE EXTIRPATION OF THE WALDENSHS, 
o = JANUARY, 31, 1686. ne 


+ 


| 
Victor Amapzvs, by the grace of God, Duke of Savoy and of Piedmont, 


and King of Cyprus. 
‘POLITICAL as well as Christian prudence, advises us very often to neglect, in . 
some manner, the ulcers that are not yet ina condition to be healed, and that might _ 
be made worse by a precipitate cure. This conduct has been observed as well in 
¥ 
* 
a 
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| oa scan- 
ate | eee a 
f this said toleration is now removed i wt 
by the zeal and piety of the glorious monarch of France; who has brought back to i 
" 
reli . And we do prohibit them further, after the publishing of this Edict, from 
holding any assemblies or conventicles, in any place or particular house, to exercise - 
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_ for the future: su 
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*  ishment, not to make, within the said time, or before their departure, any sermon, 
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exhortation, or any other act of the said religiov. And furthermore, we. forbid, 
under the said punishment, and the forfeiture of our favour, all those that make 
profession of the pretended Reformed Religion, to keep for the future any public 
or private school; it being our intention, that from this very time their children 
shall be instructed by Catholic schoolmasters. And concerning the ministers who . 
within the said time shall embrace the Catholic Religion, our will and pleasure is, 
that during their lives, and after they are dead, their widows, as long as they shall 
live unmarried, shall enjoy the said exemptions and immunities which they enjoyed 


_ heretofore, during the exercise of their charge. And our will is over and above, 


that to the said ecclesiastics who shall be made converts in the said manner, there 
shall be paid during their life a pension one third part larger than the salary was 
yhich they enjoyed in quality of being ministers of the said religion; and that after 


: ' their death their widows enjoy one half of the said pension as long as they shall con- 


‘tinue unmarried. And concerning the children that shall be born by father and moth- 
er of the said pretended Refi:rmed Religion, our intention is, that after the publish- 
ing this present Edict, they shall be baptized by the priests of the parish that are al- 
ready, or that shall be established for the future in the said vallies: to this purpose, 
we command their fathers and mothers to send or bring them to the churches, un- 
der pain of being sent five years to the gallies for their fathers, and whipping for 
their mothers; and moreover the said children shall be brought up in the said Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion. And we command expressly all judges, bai- 
liffs, gaolers, and other officers, to see these presents duly executed. And we do 

confirm also the Edict we have published the 4th of November past, concerning the 

subjects. of His Most Christian Majesty that make profession of the pretended Re- 
formed Religion, and that are to be found in our territories, and that have left their 
merchandises, money, or other effects behind them; and concerning the other for- 
eigners of the said Religion, who, to the prejudice of some of our predecessors’ 
 Edicts, have established themselves in the vallies, without their consent in writing, 
comprehending therein their offspring that are born there; we command, that in 
case, within one fortnight after the publishing this present Edict, they do not de- 
clare to be willing to embrace the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion, they 
shall be obliged, if the said term be past, to retreat out of our territories, under 
pain of death, and confiscation of their goods. And though lawfully, by virtue of 
the said Edicts, the goods which the said foreigners have acquired in our territories 
ought to be confiscated for our royal treasury; nevertheless we are willing in this 
case to shew our accustomed clemency, and to give them leave to sell their said 
goods (if they please) within ‘the said term, and to dispose of the same as they think 
convenient; yet upon these conditions, that the selling the immoyable goods shall 
only be made in favour of the Catholics; but in case they shall find no bayery they 
shall be looked upon as sold, and united to our dominions under a reasonable price. 
Finally, we command all the magistrates established by us, ministers ef state, officers, 


_ judges, and all others whom it concerns, to see this present Edict inviolably observ- 


~ ed; andso 


engagement, and into which he did not enter but by the necessity of the | resent — 
juncture of the times, was a great obstacle to the success of our negotiation: we — 


to order the same, that the council of Piedmont may ‘enroll it, and give 

their iol eee ation of what is contained therein. Moreover, our will is, that the 

poets ereof made in the accustomed places, and in the ordinary manner, shall 
ave the same virtue as if it had been made known to every particular person; and 

that there be the same observance paid to the copy hereof, printed by Sinibal our 

J age as to this my original itself; for this is our Will. Given at Turin, Jan. 31, 
1686. : ‘ VICTOR-AMADEUS. 
‘By his Royal Highness’ Command. , : Desr, Tomas. 
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MEMORIAL against the foregoing Edict, presented to the Court of Savoy, by Casrar 
pe Morart, and Burnarp pe Murarr, Counsellors of State, the first of Zurich, and 
the other of Berne, in Switzerland. ae Be 


given us to understan 


Wuernzas the eo rable the Ministers of State of his Royal : ghnes, have rm 
i his present. 


: - . 3 oO 
upon a private information of our reasons, that | 


find ourselves obliged to represent to your Royal Highness, that the churches of the 
vallies in Piedmont did not separate themselves from the religion of their Prince; 
because they live in that they received from their predecessors about eight centu- 


_ Ties ago, and which they did profess before they were under the dominion of your 


Royal Highness’ ancestors, who having found them in the possession of their r li- 
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all the world agrees, that before the publ ne the first Edict, they had given 
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gion, have maintained them therein by several Declarations, and principally by those — 
of the year 1601, 1602, and 1603, which having been enrolled by the parliament of 
Chambery, in the year 1620, for the sum of six thousand French ducats, which 
these churches paid them, as the very act of enrolling mentions; their right passed 
into a form of transaction, and into a perpetual and irrevocable law, which has been - 
observed during the life of his Royal Highness Victor Amadeus, and during the te- _ 
gency of Madam Royal, who confirmed them by her Declaration in the year 1638. 


These churches have, in following times, obtained several other favourable Decla- _ 


rations of his Royal Highness Charles Emanuel, of glorious memory, your Royal 
Highness’ father, in particular in the year 1649 and 1653. But, whereas to the 
Seo a tight so well established by a possession immemorial, and by so many 
Jeclarations, the Sieur Gastaldo did nevertheless, in the month of February, 1655, 
publish a Declaration, that produced some terrible and fatal consequences to these 
poor churches; all the Protestant. Kings, Princes, and States of Europe, and par- 
ticularly our Sovereign Lords, did concern themselves in their misfortune, and hay- 
ing interceded in favour with his Royal Highness, Charles Emanuel, they obtained 
a confirmation of their privileges and of their concessions, by two solemn, perpetual, 
and inviolable patents, of the year 1655 and 1664, enrolled in a good form, and 
confirmed by the letters he did write to our Sovereign Lords, the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1664, by which he promised them to see these patents faithfully executed; to 
which the Royal Madam, your Royal Highness’ mother, did engage herself also, by 
her letters dated January the 28th, 1679. Therefore, because your Royal High- 
ness’ ancestors had several times solemnly engaged their royal word, principally in 
those patents that were granted in the presence of the ambassadors our covertaea 
had sent for that purpose, it would not be just to break so many formal and authen- 
tic engagements, not only because these privileges and patents being granted in 
the sight of all Europe, and by the mediation and intercession of several kings, 
princes, and states, they are pledges. and perpetual monuments of the public faith; 
ut also, because the words and promises of Sovereigns ought to be sacred and in- 
violable. If engagements of this nature might be annulled under pretence of a ne- 
cessity, to which the juncture of affairs might reduce a prince, or of some conven- 
ience and advantage to the state, then there would be nothing secure in the world, 
and nothing would be seen there, but war and confusion. This maxim being once 
established amongst Sovereigns, the Protestant princes might as lawfully destroy 
the Catholics that are under their dominions, as the Catholics would have aright to. 


extirpate their Protestant subjects. Therefore it is evident, that whether we ex- 


amine the thing asrelating to the glory and reputation of the prince: or if wecon-_ 


_ siderit according to the principles of true and just policy, that has no other end 


than the security of sovereign nations and states, we shall find that the words ofgs 
princes ought always to be inviolable. It is for this reason that we are persuaded, — 


that no necessity of the present juncture, nor any interest will oblige so just, so 
gracious, and so wise a prince, as your Royal Highness, to follow a pemueneazement, 
that does not only destroy all your predecessors have done in the eyes of the whole 
universe, but that exposes also your own state and subjects to the flames, butchery, 
calamities, devastation, and to the most cruel and inhuman rage and tyranny, a 

It is agreed, that itis natural for a pious prince to wish there was but one religion in 
his country; and that being persuaded that his own is the true one, it did belong to . 
his duty and charity todo all he can fo persuade his subjects to it. Butit ought to be 
allowed also, that religion enters into our hearts by means of persuasion, and not by 
force; and that to convince one of the Divine Truth, there ought to be emplo yed no- 
thing but instruction, sweetness, and exhortation, according to the practice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 

That kings and princes, though they are masters of their subjects, yet they have no 
empire over their consciences, which are subject alone to God: insomuch that we have 
reason to hope, that your Royal Highness, far from forcing your a to do things 
against their consciences, you will be pleased, on the contrary, to restore them their 
peace, which we implore for them, to confirm their privileges, and to let them en- 


a joy the liberty to give God that which is due to him, whilst at the same time they pay 


your Royal Highness that respect and homage which they owe you, as your faithful 
subjects; j i i, , pure 
Lor , the ministers of state, have told us also, that the inhabitants of 
had rendered themselves unworthy of the prince’s favour. But besides 


pa 


our Royal Highness no reason of complaint; and that, consequently, it is not | heir 
ill-conduct that has drawn upon them so rigorous an order; and that if there were 


te amongst them that had committed a fault, (which we are yet ignorant of) we. 
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ought not to be surprised, if some miserable wretches, that are brought to despair, 
should do some imprudent actions. Besides all this, we say, your Royal Highness is 
too gracious and too good not to pardon faults of thisnature; and too just and equi- 
table to punish the public for an excess that may have been committed by some par- 

- ticular persons. $ 
In fine, they would make us believe, that those patents his Royal Highness Charles 
_ Emanuel granted in the years 1655 and 1664, did not concern religion, but e€ 
; them leave only to inhabit some certain places in the vallies; and that, consequent- 
, our Sovereign Lords, and the other princes that were mediators in this affair, 
o interest init. But we beg your Royal Highness to consider, first, that reli- 
gion was then so much the subject of the question, that properly no other things 
did belong to it; for besides thatthe order of the Sieur Gastaldo, that produced so 
many dismal consequences, did destroy these concessions that were granted to the 
inhabitants of the vallies about religion, it was pretended at that time to force them 
to do things against their conscience, because they were threatened with death, and 
confiscation of their goods, that would not embrace the Catholic Religion within 

- twenty days after they were ordered to do it. 

Secondly, all the mediation and intercession of the Protestant princes and states, 
were only grounded on things concerning religion and conscience. They have only 
acted according to this principle, and the ambassadors were for no other reason re- 
ceived and heard, but by reason of the interest they took in a business concerning 
religion; and it is for thisreason, that your Royal Highness’ predecessors have 
given several assurances, by letters to their Excellencies the Evangelical Cantons, 
that the patents granted upon their request should be punctually and faithfully 

' executed. 4g 

And because to’ the prejudice of all that has been granted them, your Royal 
Highness has published an Edict that forbids them the exercise of their religion in 
all the vallies, under pain of death; that commands the demolishing all the church- 
es, that banishes the ministers and schoolmasters, that commands that the children 
shall be baptised, andbrought upin the Romish Religion, and that deprives by these 
means those people of their liberty of conscience: our Sovereign Lords, that are united 
_to the churches of the vallies by the same faith, are obliged, to continue to intercede 
for them: and it is this we do now in their name, in hopes that your Royal Highness 
will be touched by some consideration of our Sovereign Lords, and by some compas- 
sion for your subjects. 


- The following Letters, No. 3, 4,5, 6,7, and 8, relate to the negotiations of the 
~ Swiss commissioners, between the churches of the vallies and the court of Savoy, aud 
tend to throw considerable light upon the unhappy and distracted state of affairs at 
this eventful period. ; 
3 No. 3. 


ee 

“ From the Swiss Commissioners to the Waldenses. 
We do not doubt but that your deputies have faithfully acquainted you with our 
sentiments, which are not grounded according to our opinion, but upon the public 
ood of your commonalties; and whereas, since our arrival at Turin, we have been in- 
ormed there of several things that confirm us that our apprehension for you is just; 
that our adviceis good and profitable; we hope that you will follow the counsel we 
have given to your deputies, being persuaded that God by his divine providence 
will find out for you a retreat, where you will find all the necessary supports of 
life and liberty, to serve him in his fear, and according to your consciences; and 
since pomenow’, that the present state of your affairsrequires a prompt remedy, and 
that there is nota moment to be lost to obtain it from your prince: we found it very 
necessary to dispatch our Secretary to acquaint you, that his Royal Highness did 
not find it convenient to grant passports for your deputies; therefore we desire you 
to send. usimmediately your resolution in writing, for fear, if you should protract it, 
our services would be ne more respected at court, and that you would render them 
unsuccessful to procure you a free and advantageous retreat, for which Or yot de- 
care and 


\ 


sire ip) we will address ourselves to his Royal Highness with all possible c 
affection, Sc. : : : ca ane 
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From the Waldenses to the Swiss Commissioners. 


My Lords,—-We have received the letters which your Excellencies haye done us. 
the honour to send usby the Secretary of your embassy, and havebeen made sen- 
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“ets 


have exercised all possible reflections on the subject of your letter; and on wh a 
os 


ties, which we have made bold to set down in the enclosed Memorial, which we 
humbly desire your excellencies to take into your wise consideration. We are. n> 
tirely persuaded that your Excellencies have no other end but to find some'solid ex- 
pedient for these poor churches. They cannot but make their humble entreaty, 
that in case it be impossible to revoke the published Edict, or to find some equit- 
able moderation of it, you would haye the kindness to follow those other expedients 
which you will judge most proper forthe conservation of those that rely altogether 
upon your conduct, after having surveyed the difficulties which the said Memorial 
mentions. This is, my Lords, the general sentiment of those churches, who will 
never desist to pray the divine Majesty for the prosperity of the sacred persons of 
your Excellencies, and the happy success of your holy employment. These are the 
prayers of, My Lords, “a 
Your most humble, most obedient, and most fobliged Servants, the Ministers and 
Deputies of the Evangelical Churches of Piedmont. 
id SIDERAC BASTIE, Moderator. 
i DAVID LEGER, Adjoint.  — <. 
JEAN CHAUVIE, Secretary., = ~ 
Sha EN aaa ene aa Jean Jahier, G. Manelot, P. Leydet, P. Jahier, Giraud, 
ertrand. . 
Derutires—Jean Manelot, Jacques Peyrot, Jean Baptiste Roberto, Etienne Gautier, 
Paul Beax, Jean Pierre Guanian, Daniel Alberan.- me ; ; 
Angrogne, March 28, 1686. ‘ 
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From the Swiss Commissioners to the Waldenses. a 
Gentlemen,—According to your intention which you acquainted us with in your 

letter of the 28th of March, and the enclosed Memorial, we have desired of his Royal . 
Highness, that he would be pleased to grant you leave to retreat out of his territo- 

ries, and to dispose of all your goods; and for that purpose to give us some commis~_ 
sioners, with power to regulate the manner of your retreat: whereof his Royal High- 
ness has given us to understand by one of hisministers, that being yourSovereign, he 
could not, without making a breach into hishonor and authority, enter into a treaty 
with you; but that it is requisite you should send him five or six persons, with full pow- 
ér to make him that submission which you owe him; and to ask, by a petition, what 
favour you desire should be granted to you; and that afterwards. he will let you see 

the considerations he has for our sovereignty. It is true that we expected a more fa- — 

yourable answer than this; but nevertheless, to take away all pretences his Royal — 


ms 


Highness could take hold on, to make such deliberations that might be fatal to you, 


“4 


we think you will do well to send your Deputies hither as soon asis possible, promising — 
you that we will assist them with our counsels in the delivering their petition. Our 


Secretary is to deliver you this letter, with the inclosed passports, which will acquaint i 
you more at length with the particulars of our negotiation, and with the disposition of 


the Court in’ your regard, &c. : Gin the 
# Pa a of er 


“7% * 


side soever we turn our eyes, we find very great and almost insurmountable difficul- Ee 


_) 
¥ 


ties 


MS 
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_ abovementioned subject; beseeching the Lord to bless your negotiation, and to be 
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te 


aint you by 


uty, Mr. Daniel Blanchis, Syndicus of the commonalty of St. Jean, to ac M 


word of mouth, of our true sentiments. And we humbly beseech you, that you we 
“be pleased to continue the effects of your inexpressible and paternal kindness, 
principally in regard to your powerful intercession with his Royal Highness, about 


your abundant rewarder for all the cares, pains, and troubles your Excellencies ueye 
' the goodness to take for our poor flocks, in the name of which we make it always our 


glory to carry with all respect and submission imaginable, the title of your Excellen- 


lowing churches: — cr die 
-- Micuarn Purise, Jean Musron, of the Church of St. Jean. = 
| Jean Porta, for Angrogne. cet heat 
Marve De Danizex, Necrin N. Syndicus, Franc. Dane, Counsellor, StzrHEen 
- - Pertin, Deputy, of the Church of Boby. 
Angrogne, April 4,1686. 
reer eke 


cies’ most humble, most obedient, and much obliged servants, the Deputies of the fol- 


Sh 


Monsieur de la Bastie, minister at Angrogne, touched by the divisions of these poor 
churches, wrote to the Commissionersin the following terms: 


¥ > 
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My Lords,—I take the liberty to tender your Excellencies my most humble _res- 
pects, by the Deputies that go to Turin, to make their submission to his Royal High- 
ness, and to present him such a petition as your Excellencies will think fit. Iand 
my brethren are in the greatest consternation and afiliction in the world, to see our 
people so much divided about a retreat, apprehending their divisions will defeat your 
Excellencies’ charitable negotiations with his Royal Highness in our behalf, and ren- 
der your cares and troubles unsuccessful. Weé have employed our utmost endeavours 


_ to make them sensible, that, considering the present juncture of affairs, it was the best 
G 


olution they could take; but we have not been happy enough to have like success 


with all. Ifwe were not satisfied with your Excellencies’ incomparable kindness, we 


cy 
‘y 
; 


v 


fe 
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should have reason to fear that this indisereet conduct would much change your good- 
ness and zeal for our interest. We mosthumbly beseech your Excellencies to make 
use on this occasion of your goodness and clemency,and to continue in your indefati- 
gable cares for these poor churches. I most humbly beg your Excellencies’ pardon for 
my boldness, and beseech you to give me leave to tender you my most humble respects, 
and to assure you, that I am with all the respectand submission imaginable, My Lords, 
your Excellencies’ most humble, most obedient, and most obliged servant, 
gl ; Siverac Bastis, Minister. 
Angrogne, April 4, 1686. 
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The following admirable letter was drawn up by the Swiss Commissioners, in con~ 


sequence of the difference of opinion that existed among the Waldenses about quit- 
tingthe vallies. it certainly reflects great honour upon their memories, and shews 


_ them to have been ofa right spirit. It was sent back into the vallies bythe hands of 
_ the deputy of the church of Bobio. ’ 


No. 8. 


Gentlemen,—It is true that one’s native soil has great charms, and that most men 


_ have anatural desire to live and die there; yet the children of God ought not to set 


their hearts thereupon, because they are foreigners upon earth, and heaven is their 


true native country; therefore you will be guilty of mistrusting God’s providence, if | 


you fancy you cannot find any other country where you may live comfortably, and wor- 
ship your heavenly Father. In what part of the world soever we ourselves be trans- 
ported, we ought to think ourselves happy, provided we there have freedom to serve 
God according to our consciences. You ought to propose to "yourselves the examples 
of the patriarchs, who have drawn upon them God’s blessing by trusting to his promis- 
es, and by abandoning their housgs and their fields, to go and inhabit some remote 
country. A confidence of this nature cannot but be very acceptable to the Lord: 
and itis without doubt more agreeable to the spirit of the Gospel, than to take u 

arms against your Sovereign; it is to sufferings that Christians are called, and n« 
to resistance; and wedo not find that either the apostles or the primitive church 
use of any other weapons against their persecutors than prayer and pa- 
lence. Bah ’ ui hoe at Gat NN 


These are the considerations that have obliged our Sovereign Lords, the evan- ‘ 
‘ ‘ ar as) + 


| 


& , 


would no longer grant you the exercise of your religion; and though you look up- 
on this retreat as an insupportable unhappiness, yet they do nevertheless consider 


dition to which you are reduced; and indeed they did think it would be very hard 
to obtain it from his Royal Highness, and that in case he did grant it upon their. 
‘request, you ought not only to accept it with submission, but to shew your great | 
acknowledgment of it; you cannot, therefore, doubt that we have been surprised 

to hear that you have any difficulty in resolving yourselves to it, and that you have — 


you make the least opposition; for by this behaviour you do not only act against 
your duty, against Christian prudence, and against ‘your true interest, but. you 


tion with your prince, you will not accept of those advantages we are in a condi- 
tion to procure you. Open, therefore, your eyes, and consider the misfortunes you~ 
draw upon yourselyes, and the fatal consequences of your design, that must needs 
turn to the entire destruction of your churches and families. Consider, that what 
is offered you, is so advantageous, considering the present state of your affairs, that 
several persons of the greatest quality, would have accepted of it as the greatest’ 
happiness, in the late persecutions of France, and that they would ire been ex- 
ceedingly joyful to get stark naked out of their cotntry without hindrance. If you 
properly reflect upon all these things, we hope that the example of those that are 
of a better opinion, will touch and persuade you to follow the same.conduct; but if 
you refuse to imitate it, and if you persist in your obstinacy, you will be guilty be- 
fore God, not only of having thrown away your lives, which you might have saved,” 
and of having exposed your wives and your children to the massacre, but also of 
having caused the ruin of these noble remains of the Waldensian churches; which ~ 
| you might have transported into some other country. And do not flatter yourselves’ 
with being able to prevent these evils by the means of some succours that some 
persons have promised you; for we do assure you, that those that entertain you — 


it asa great favour, reflecting, according to their great wisdom, upon the miserable con= 


give us also just reasons to complain of you, that having engaged us in a negotia- _ 


er , kg 
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y elical cantons, to give us orders to procure for you from his Royal Highness, your la 
awful prince, a free retreat, with permission to dispose of your goods, in ease he 


¥e 


a design to resist two powerful princes that are tesolved to extirpate you, ‘incase ~ 


with these vain imaginations only abuse you, and that you cannot be assisted from 


any side; you ought to consider, that you will be left by all men, and by someo 
the very inhabitants of your country; and that therefore you will soon be destroyed, - 
either by the sword or by famine, and that those that may escape the fury of their 
enemies, will finish their lives either by being burnt at the stake, upon the rack, 


erful considerations, and to agree with the sentiments of the commonalty, that are 
resolved to desire of their prince a permission to retreat out of his territories, being 
persuaded that the divine providence will conduct:you to some places where you 
will perhaps find more advantageous establishments than those you leave behind | 
you; and where those that are poor will not be in want of charitable persons that will. 
provide them with all necessaries. In expectation that God will inspire you with. 


of the other commonalties have given, we recommend you to his mercy and his divine 
protection, resting, Gentlemen, your very affectionate to render youservice. == 
Turin, Sth of April. — , < os 


No. 9. 
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or the gallows. We conjure you, that you would be prevailed with by such pow- — 


good’ resolutions, and that you will give to your Deputy, such a procuration as those ~ 


a 
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~ should not answer it by a ready obedience, they might not be able to impute to an 
thing but their own ayia es deserved. punishments, which we shall infli t fd 
on them withont delay. , BS elects crags ee 

Therefore, confirming in the first place our Order of the 31st of January Jast, as 

far as it shall not be found contrary to this, we have by virtue of this present Edict, 
with our certain knowledge, full power and absolute authority, and with advice of 
our privy council, commanded all our subjects of the vallies of Lucerne, making 
profession of the pretended Reformed Religion, to Jay down their arms, and to retire 
into their houses within the term hereafter prescribed. é : ‘ 
~ Wecommand them also to form no more any associations, nor to hold any conven-. 


ticles; that so according to our intention, the judges of the place may have free ac- 
cess, and that the missionaries and other religious persons may return to the churches 
whic they have been forced to leave, and that the Catholics, and those which have 
et the Catholic religion, may return to their houses which they have aban- 
- doned. Bem eH we 
_ And whereas it is not reasonable that the religious missionaries, the Catholics, and 
~ those which have embraced the Catholic Religion, should be at any loss by occasion 
of several damages which they have received from those of the pretended Reformed, 
Religion, we desire, command, and ordain, that all the necessary sums to indemnify 
them be generally and without distinction levied upon the goods of those of the pre- 
tended Reformed Religion, so as that it shall be summarily enforced before the Che- 
valier Monzonx, intendant of justice of the valhes, declaring, nevertheless, that in 
case those of the said religion prove that the damages have been eaused by some 
particular persons, they may have their recourse and warrant against them. 

And to shew our said subjects how great our clemency is towards them, we grant 
leave to those that shall think of a retreat out of our territories, to do it within the 
term, and upon the conditions hereafter prescribed; but because their ill-will has 

- shewed itself but too much by their past conduct, and that several could hide their 
evil designs under a false pretence of obedience, we reserve to ourselves, besides those 
_- who shall retreat out of ourterritories upon their own motion, to ordain it also to such 
- as we shall think fit, and as we shall find it most expedient to secure the peace. of those 
_ that shall stay behind, whence we do intend to prescribe the rules which they shall 
_ observe for the future. Bs 
‘And as an augmentation of our favours, we grant leave as well to those that shall 
voluntarily retreat, as to those that retreat by our orders, to take along with them 
- their goods and effects at their pleasure, and to sell those that they shall ieaygicbind 
them, provided they do it in such a manner,as is hereafter prescribed. ~ = 

The same is to be understood concerning strangers, and those that are born of 
strangers, who are to conform-themselves to all but the last article of our Order of the 
3lst of January last here above mentioned. ne j 

‘The said selling of goods shall be made to Catholics, or to persons that have em- 
braced the Catholic Religion; but because there may prehaps not be found buyers 
within the term herebefore prescribed, and that we are not willing that the zealots 
of that religion, who shall retreat out of our territories, shall be deprived of the bene- 

fits of our present concession,. they may, agree about, or fix upon persons into whose 
~ hands they shall put their procurations, who shall have leave to stay during three. 
months in Lucerne, ‘with full liberty to treat and negotiate with whom they think 
or ne to sell the goods of those who shall have retreated, and who shall have leave to 
re _ prescribe in their procurations the conditions of their selling their goods for their 
better security, to receive the price thereof in what place soever they desire it should 
be sent them, without fraud and deceit of the constituted procurators, which the Che- 


aud shall part the day following, vis. the twenty-second of this month; 
and last made up of those of the vallies of St. Martin and Perouse, sh 
_. Michadole, and part from thence the third day, vis. the twenty--thnd of I 


ry \ 
. 
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_ that we may o ; ] 
~ eollecting of every man’s voice in particular,if it be possible, to know their final reso- 
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bide, «ia Q" 
: “The term wherein our said subjects of the pretended Reformed Religion, that in 
‘habit the vallies of Lucerne, shall be obliged to lay down their arms, in the manner 
prescribed in the first article of this present Order, is within eight days after the 
publication hereof in Lucerne, during which they ought to have obeyed the contents 

of the said Order, to enjoy the fruits of our clemency, but which a3 well as our fa- ° 
therly affections towards our said subjects, we leave to its nature and course, not=- 
withstanding the enormity of their crimes. And by means of a punctual observation 
of all herein contained, we grant our favour, pardon, remission, absolution, and a 
full amnesty to our said subjects of all their excesses, misdemeanours, crimes, and other 
things which they may have committed since the publication of our Order of the 
thirty-first of January last, as wellin general as particular, so that they may not be 
walled to an account for it under-any pretence whatsoever, probibiting all judg- 
‘es, fiseals, and others whom it belongs to, to inquire-into it. But because in case 
they should render themselves unworthy of*such favours, by not observing all that 

is here aboye mentioned, within the prescribed term, it would be too pernicious an— 
example todelay any longer their deserved punishments, after having been prodigal 

to them of ourfayours, and after having waited so long time for their repentance, 
we intend to make use of those means which God has put into our hands ‘to bring 
the obstinate to their duty, and to make them feel the punishment of their great 
presumption.—Given at Turin, the 9th of April, 1686. ‘ee 4 


Enrolled the 10th. — : oe 
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a Sas No. 10 and 1 kK dg 
Letters from the Deputies of the Churches of Boby, St. John, and Angrogne, to the Swiss 
si: ‘ Ambassadors. : ts aS 


ms F xe 

_My Lords,—We did not fail immediately after the arrival of our deputy, to make 
some copies_of the letter which your Excellencies have been pleased to write to 
our churches, and they have been read every where after sermon. There canno- 
thing be said that_is more true, or more moving and comforting: and your Excel- — 
lencies may be fully persuaded, that there is no body but that finds, and does ac- 
knowledge, that it is the effect of your holy and Christian charity, towards our~_ 
churehes; yet notwithstanding it has been till now absohel ietinioeshie to, dispose » 
our people toa retreat out of this country ;-some out of fear it might cause the loss 
of several persons that shaJl venture to stay behind; others by a principle of con- 
science; and others ‘from ‘several other considerations, which our deputy will ex- 
plain to your Excellencies by word of mouth, Weare in the greatest consternation 
about it, and scarcely dare to appear before your Excellencies with so much irreso- 
lution. Our people adhere the more to their opinion, because they have been in- 
formed that several other churches, at least a great part of those that composed 
them, did notknow that the business was about such a retreat, when they gave their 4 
procuration to their deputies, or if they had understood them, they had changed — she 
their minds, which givesus just reason to fear, that in case your Excellencies should Ke ; 
be farther engaged for this people, you would be extremely displeased with their =~ 
refusal to retreat: and it was by reason of this fear which we had here the last Sun- te 
day, when wedesired your Excellencies to give us leave to inform ourselves of the 
minds of our people about this proposition, foreseeing at the same time that it 
would be very hard to persuade them to it: they were for the most part resolved oe 
be their Father’s children, and hope that the Lord will be their deliverer, that 
he would makeuse of feeble things to confound the strong, and that heaven would gts: 
find out some hindrance to those designs that are formed against us. We do not — 


i 


ee 


se but this extremely afflicts your Excellencies; and we are touched with it 


o our very souls: but it is not in our power to change their hearts, and to dispose 
‘of other men’s wills; nevertheless we conjure your Excellencies, in all possible hu-  __ 
mility, that you would be pleased not to abate your kindness to these churches, 
neither to deprive us of your powerful and comfortable support, which, under God, 
thas made us subsist till now. for God’s sake do always pity us; what way socver 
our affairs go, we lay our souls before God, to supplicate him with all ardency, that 
he would be pleased to direct all things to the glory of his holy name, and the pre- 
Set n of our people; and that he would grant by his Divine. providence, by the _ 
our Excellencies, that we may still get the prolongation of some days, 
y once more inform ourselves of the sentiments of our people, by the 


lutions, so that we may not be blamed, neither of one side oranother. ‘Phe Lord be / 
the abundant rewarder of your Excellencies’ kindness, and we are, with all manner 
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of respect, My Lords, Your Excellencies’ most humble, most obedient, and most obliged 


servants, , ee 
The Deputies of Boby, St. John, and Angrogne. — 
_ \ John Aghitto, Daniel Graffe, Estiennor Danno, Deputies of Boby. _ a 
Michael Parisa, John Muschon, Deputies of St. John. ae 


_ John Duffa, Piezze Duffa, Lewis Odin, Deputies of Angrogne. 
- Angrogne, April 9, 1686. 


_ Most High, Mighty, and Sovereign Lords,—We throw ourselves in all humility at 
your Excellencies’ feet, to show you our most sensible and inexpressible concern, 
that a great part ofour people are not able to appreciate with Christian prudence 
the favour your Excellencies endeavour to procure them, by a free retreat out of this 
country, with persons and goods, and to embrace it with holy joy, asa present from 
heaven, and a favour which they have sighed for at other times. This makes our 
. hearts bleed, and so much the more, that your Excellencies’ letter, which you have 
-been pleased to write to them, ought to have immediately disposed them to an affair 

of thisnature; yet we dare still most humbly beseech your Excellencies to have the 
goodness to exercise love on all these considerations, as knowing very well that we 
have to do with persons whom it is very hard to compass, and to make them all sensi- 

ble of the reason and the state of things, but by experience, and principally when it is 
about abandoning their old and dear native soil: there are, nevertheless, a great many, 
and the principal of them, who resign themselves entirely to your Excellencies’ coun- 

sel, charity, and prudence, and that will never oppose what you shall find mest expe- 
dient for the glory of God, and their welfare and preservation. The ministers also are 

all of the same opinion, and we are. all willing punctually to observe the counsel your 
Excellencies shall be pleased to give us. And we most humbly beseech you to pity us 

¢ and our families, to extricate us out ofan unhappy state which to all appearance is un- 
‘ ayoidable; thisis the favour we hope from your Excellencies, and pray the Lord to 
_— bless your Lordships with all manner of prosperity: and we are with all possible re- 
spect and submission, most high, mighty, and sovereign Lords, your Excellencies’ most 
‘humble and most obedient servants, i , 


. SmerAc Bastre. 
oe oe GuittauME Matianor. 
»  Angrogne, April 9, 1686. 


I, We have been informed for. certain, by a credible person, that his Royal Highness 
will not grant us a retreat with our goods, but that he pretends to detain them for the 
charges he has been at already. 

If. That he absolutely insists that the ministers and foreigners should be delivered 
into his hands. 

Ill. That we should Jay down ourarms, and that we should deliver them up to the 

overnor. 
y IV. That the troops are to enter into the vallies‘to demolish the churches,/and to ob- 
struct all divine exercises. 
____ Y. Infine, we have been informed, that the council would by no means suffer that 
s ~ the French troops should march against us. : 


ane 4 N Oo. 12. 4 

: Memorial of the Swiss Ambassadors to the Duke of Savoy. — 
Your Royal Highness is humbly requested to consider, that he that will retreat 
out of the vallies by virtue of your published Order, is obliged to prepare himself 
for his departure, for the transportation ofhis wife, his children, and his goods which 
will be necessary to him; that he willbe obliged to dispose in several places what 
he cannot carry along with him; that he must provide for the sale of his corn, of his 
rovisions, of his wine, of his cattle, which he would not be forced to leave at ran- 
om; and that he cannot entrust with his procurator at Lucerne, and who conse- 
quently by reason of the distance of the place, willbe incapable to take care of it; 
that within the term of eight days,-he willnot be able to settle accounts either with 
his creditors or his debtors, because those he has to do with do not live in the val- 
lies, or because there may be some accounts that cannot be regulated but by arbi- 
tration; that in consideration of goods immoveable, there is to be made an exact 
description of the vineyards, meadows, fields, and woods, whose boundaries and 
limits are to be marked out and described, as also of the rights thereunto belonging, 
and the sums for which they are mortgaged, and that there ought to be granted 
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some particular procurations to that purpose. ‘Therefore your Royal Highness hay- 
ing been pleased by an instinct of your justice and clemency, to grant to your sub- 
jects a the vallies leave to retreat wherever they please, and to sell their goods 
which they shall leave behind them, you would not wish that this favor should be un- 
profitable to them, by obstructing the favour of this concession by the shortness of 
time, to take away from them with one hand what you have given them with the other. 

. Your Royal Highness is also requested to consider that six trustees are not enough for _ 
the sale of goods belonging to several hundreds of families that shall be willing tore- 
treat; that thiscommission cannot be given but to people of the country, and conse- 
quently to persons without learning and without capacity, and taken up with their own 
affairs; that besides, these trustees will be obliged to run to several places to find out 
buyers, to let them havea view of the property which they are to buy, that settlements 
must be made in several places before several notaries, that they are to watch at the 
selling of a great number of moyeables that are dispersed in several houses, to count 
money. to change it, and to send it to them into foreign countries, to find out some con- 
veniences for that purpose, to write to their correspondents for the clearing of several 
doubts that may be raised, to remove the obstructions they shall meet with, to defend 
themselves against some unjust demands, to receive letters from those they shall write 
to from the places of their retreat, to acquaint them with the state of their affairs, and in 
a word, to be charged with a thousand other occupations that we cannot now foresee. 
Therefore, because your Royal Highness does not intend to enrich yourself with the 
goods of your poor subjects, nor to augment your revenues by their losses, you will be 
pleased to grant them leave to nominate twelve persons that, within the time prescribed 

yy your Royal Highness, shall proceed to the sale of the goods of those that shall have 
retreated. But because it will undoubtedly happen, that within the term of three 
months, with what diligence soever the trustees may proceed to the sale of the goods of 
the poor refugees, there will be found few chapmen, afid that every body will expect 
at the end of the term to take advantage of the necessity to which the trustees will be 
driven to dispose of their goods, and to havethem from those wretched people at an 
under price, by reason of their fear to lose all, we hope your Royal Highness willhave 
the goodness to prevent this inconvenience, and according to the agreements made in =~ 
the year 1663, with his late Royal Highness of glorious memory, you will buy ata rea- _ 
sonable price the moveable and immoyeable goods that within the space of three 
months shall not be sold. : eS % = ae 
__ And forasmuch as your Royal Highness distinguishes yourselfby your goodness and 
clemency, you are not willing, without doubt, to oblige any body to impossibilities, and 
therefore must be aware that females newly brought to bed, or such as are in the last | 
month of their time, and old and sick men, are incapable of travelling, you will make 
no difficulty to dispense in their favor with the law you have prescribed to others about 
their retreat, and exempt them from quartering soldiers, who, how wellso ever discip- 
lined, always cause some disorder, and carry distress into all places where they enter,as 
also to grant them leave to live and die in their houses without fear of being ill used, aie de 
and of being spoiled of their goods and provisions. . : 

In fine, we beseech your Royal Highness that you would be pleased instantly to use 
your clemency towards those of the vallies that are detained in your prisons,and to- 
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wards those that have been taken up on that account, and that you will be pleased mer- — 
cifully to set them at liberty. es ve 


f 
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From the Swiss Ambassadors to the Churches of the Vallies. 

Gentlemen—At the secret audience which we had of his Royal Highness, your 
prince, we have earnestly desired him, that he would be pleased to grant you a retreat 
out of his territories upon more gracious conditions than those that are expressed by the 
last Edict; and we have represented to him as well by word of mouth as by our memo- 
rial, all the reasons that might be capable of moving and to prevail with him to miti- 
gate the Orders he hasalready published against you. We solicited him to grant youa — 
longer term to dispose yourselves for so troublesome a retreat, and to sell your goods and — . 
that he would be pleased to augment the number of the trustees charged to sell them, to = 
give leave that the aged, sick, and infirm persons, and women newly brought to bed, or 
that were big with child, might stay behind in the country without being exposed to any 

ill usage, and without being obliged to quarter soldiers; and in fine, to give orders that _ 

his procurators might sell the goods that should not be vended within the time prescrib- 

ed by his Edict. But we have not been able to obtain the least thing from his Royal 
cent because he has been informed that you are up in arms to obstruct the execution 

_ ofhis orders. We have also endeavoured to persuade the Marquis of St, Thomas that 


c 
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he would be pleased to employ his credit with his Royal Highness, to dispose him to 
grantus what we desired in your favour; but he has given us to understand, that as 
Jong as you shall keep in arms, there are no hopes for you. His Royal Highness departs. 
this day for Precairas, and we have had our audience of Conge, with a design to return 
immediately into our country, except God’s providence give us some more favourable 
occasion to serve you; and since without taking notice of some wise men’s counsels, you 
resign the event of your affairs to God’s providence, we beseech him that he would be 
pleased to assist you in your calamity; and direct all to his glory and your temporal 
and spiritual welfare. Resting, after we have recommended you to God Almighty’s fa- 


vor, &c. Turin, &c, 
No. 14. 
Letter from several of the Pastorsof Churches in Piedmont, addressed to the Cantons of 
Switzerland. 


- Most High, Mighty, and Sovereign Lords,—Our churches have for a long time expe- 
rienced, and principally in these unhappy troubles that have happened to them, the in- 
comparable charity and fatherly affection of your Excellencies towards them, and still 
very lately, by sending our Lords the Ambassadors to his Royal Highness, upon occa- 
- sion of the order of the 31st of January last, published against us, as we have been in- 
formed of, by the letter which you have been pleased to direct to us. Weare not able 
enough to acknowledge the care, trouble,and pains, which our Lords the Ambassadors 
havetaken in our favour and preservation, towards our Sovereign; and had they met 
with hearts disposed to our welfare and quietness, their intercessions would not have 
failed of being successful; but it ought to be confessed, that our condition is very bad 
from that quarter; we, nevertheless, render to your Excellencies, with all the sentiments 
of acknowledgments we are capable of, our most humble oo) hearty thanks for so ma- 
ny favours we have received from their holy and christian charity. We are very sensi- 
ble, and confess it, though with great confusion, that our Lordsthe Ambassadors have 
not had from our people all that satisfaction that might have been wished for, concern- 
ing their resignation into your hands; but we must humbly beseech you to employ your 
charity and support towards a people that make to themselves a point of conscience 
and honour to preserve their religion in their native country, where it has been a long 
_ time miraculously preserved. Weare very sensible that as to the world, our ruin is un 


‘avoidable, but we are in hopes that God will revenge his quarrel, and that good and 


charitable people will not abandon us; and principally we put our trust under God in 
your Excellencies, and throw ourselves into your fatherly arms, beseeching you for the 
compassion of God, andin the name of his Son Jesus Christ, ow. common Father and 

_ Saviour, not to deprive us of your charity and affection, and to throw the eyes of your 


_ elemency and tenderness upon so many poor families, little children, and other weak 


_ miserable persons, as to the world, to let them feel the favourable effects of your chris- 

- tian goodness. We beseech the Lord that he would be pleased tobe the perpetual 
preserver of your Excellencies, and the abundant rewarder of all your holy and chris- 
tian charities; and are with all the veneration imaginable, 


' Most High, Mighty, and Sovereign Lords, your Excellencies’ most humble, most 


- obedient, and most obliged Servants, 


The Ministers, Elders, and other Directors of the Churches of 
the Vallies in Piedmont, and for all. oe: 


S. Bastiz, Moderator} 
Gr. Maran, Minister. 
‘ a 


+ No. 15. 


Letiers from the Pastors of the Churches in the Vallies of Piedmont to the Swiss Ambas- 
 ' sadors. 1 aay te 


My Lords,—We do intend to communicate immediately to our commonalities your 
‘Excellencies’ letters: we could have wished that they had been more mindful of those 
"wise counsels your Excellencies have given them, to prevent such danger and desolation 
asin all human probability is now unavoidable: we pray to God that he would be pleas- 
ed to crown their resolution, though against all appearance, with success, and: to 
strengthen their infirmity and feebleness, I do believe that all the ministers to design 
to live and die amongst them, because your Excellencies do not disapprove it: and, in- 
deed, it would neither be honest nor excusable to abandon them in such a juncture of 
‘time; and we should certainly have reason to think ourselves guilty in part of their 
loss, because a good shepherd is bound to lay down his life for his flock. Wecontinue 
to give yourExcellencies our most humble thanks for the trouble and indefatigable care 
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you have taken for our welfare and subsistence; and we conjure you by the compas- 
sion of God, and by the charity of Jesus Christ, not to forget us, but whether it be during 
your stay at Turin, or after your return to the most high and mighty Protestant Cantons 
to favour us with your affection and Christian charity upon all o¢casions. We pray 

“our great God and Saviour that he would be pleased to reward the pains and chariticsof 
your Excellencies towards these churches, with his most precious blessings in heaven and 
earth, and.to cover your sacred persons with his ae ale protection: these are th 
sincere and fervent wishes of those that are, with profound respect, % 
_ My Lords, your Excellencies’ most humble and obedient servants, 


The Ministers of the Evangelical Churches of the Vallies of Lru- 
cerne, Angrogne, Perouse, St. Martin, &c. in Piedmont, and in 
. _ the name of ail. ; 
seats WMRY 2 5 Sk ee 8. Basti, Minister. 
Angrogne, April 17, 1686. 
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| Letter from his Royal Highness the Duke of: o the French King’s Brother, the 
bt ae “, = wx : Duke of O cans Ag ps 
. Amongst the many and great troubles, under I am at present, seeing none but 


| you eo hae of giving some ease to my afilicted spirits, I hope you will give me leave 

todo what unfortunate men have only left to do; that is to say, to justify their con- 
duct, and to demonstrate their reasons to those that are not yet so far from all equity, 
as to refuse to pity them. What have I ever done else to the king, than to serve him 
in the most substantial things he desired of me? _ Have Inot sacrificedto his satisfaction = 
the vallies of Lucerne, to my own prejudice, and against all the principles of true poli- 
tics?* Did I not consent to give him three of my regiments, at the same instant his am- 
bassador made the first mention of it? Ist not evident, that to please the king, Ihave _ 
abandoned my interests, my country, and my person, by such compliances, as have drawn 
upon me great aversion from all the Protestant powers, of the Emperor, of the King 
of Spain, and of all the Confederate Princes? Wherein have I ever displeased the a 


TE Metbaseadors have sometimes made their complaints about some little insig- 
nificant things, a thousand of which would not be able to balance the least part of 

those substantial services which I have aboye mentioned, nor the continual marks I 

have given of a strict adherence to the king’s interest. A gentleman of Nice raises, 

without my leave, and without my desiring it, some soldiers, in the said place, against 
several declarations of my predecessors, at the same time that Iam there actually pre- 
sent: this isnot enough, he enlists some of those that belong to my regiment of guards: 
I have the goodness not to suffer him to be tried at the sessions, nor his goods to be sei- 
zed according to custom: and. I content myself to send him to prison, only to prevent 
the ill example he had given by his behaviour; and yet, after all, they pretend tomake _ 
a great business of this, as if was obliged tamely to suffer this insolence and affront sf, 
of one of my own subjects, in my very presence, instead of which theyshould havetaken ,_ 


o 


notice of my moderation. a nek 
I have given the king three regiments, partly composed out of the principal no- 
bility of this country; there isa considerable number of gentlemen and others of 
my subjects in those troops; I am willing, for my greater recommendation, to give 
the king, with my own hands, such as he may desire to have above the said num- 
* ber: but I do not intend to give my subjects full licence to act against the law, and 
to deviate from that Joyalty they naturally owe to their sovereign. Neverthe- 
less, those that do it arenot punished for it; their goods are not seized, and I do ex- 
pressly prohibit to indict them for some impertinent and seditious words; neither 
dol trouble their parents for it; yet afterall, if Ido not applaud theirexorbitance, 
pat ‘services are forgotten, and I have no good intentions for those of his Bs was 
ety hee | : a | ee 
* There is a reciprocal agreement made about the restoring of the deserters of the __ 
garrison ef Pignerol, Perouse, and Cassal, and of those of my troops. This is not 
at all executed on the side of the said garrisons; for if they restore one, they retain 
“ fifty: and yet they make a great noise, as if the agreement was not observed on my 
side. Of those troops which for the King’s service I. entertained in the vallies of 


j 


a 


* Here is a frank avowal that the duke had consented to the destruction of the Wal- 
si denses to oblige the King of France. : he 
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Liicerne, a great many deserted to Pignerol; but the governor pretended, either that 
he had no authority Aes thosé deserters, because they had listed themselves amongst 
some recruits which were made for other regiments; or that they were to be exchanged 
with those troops of his Majesty that were out of the place: or they refused them some- 
times downright, pretending that there was an amnesty of the King, in favour of the 
deserters; asifan amnesty of the King, that only regards those that desert in bis own 
kingdom, could be made use of by those that deserted out of my troops, far from co- 
ming back, as it is expressly required in amnesties of such nature. It has been. 
declared at Cassal, that they would neither render nor retake any deserter. This isa 
thing I do not complain of, for there seems to be a reciprocal equity in not asking, and 
in not giving back: but then the garrison of Cassal has no reason to complain ei- 
ther. . 

Give me leave about this subject to inform you of a thing that has made so great 
a noise. Some officers of Pignerol having made their complaints, that some of their 
deserters were to be found in the vallies of Lucerne, I gave orders that they should 
be restored; and, withal, leave that they might go themselves to discover them.— 
They took along with them a sergeant that had deserted out of a regiment belong- 
ing to the said vallies: the officers of the said regiment seized himas soon as they 
saw him: Iwas told of it in a letter: I gave them according to my custom in such 
‘matters, a general answer; that is to say, to do what they found just, having no 
_mind to condemn the deserters The sergeant did himself confess that he 
chad deserted: he was tried and d according to law. Ought a deserter not 
to have been seized, that had the u ence to come before his officers, to encour- 
age (by his so fine example) the rest of the regiment to desert as well ashe? Does 
the agreement made to restore the deserters, mention not to take them ourselves 
when they are to be found in our own territories, from whence they deserted, only 
because some officers had the impudence to take them along with them? Ought we 
to think that it is the King’s pleasure that we leave off being sovereigns in foreign 
countries, when a criminal is at the suit of a French officer, and that there be no 
justice for them there? Ought we to think that he would have us fake there 
. more care, than in his own kingdom? And yet this is the very thing that has 
been so much exaggerated, to >_ prove that I have no good intentions for the King’s 


service. Sp 
= ig, eee secretly to raise soldiers in my territories for ihe King’s ser- 
" wice: they are exhausted of men: I cannot find enough to complete my own regi- 
ments. J endeavor to retain my own subjects by some slight demonstrati vith- 
out troubling those any more that do not observe it, setting at liberty those that have 
been imprisoned, as soon as they have it. Such great moderation is not at all taken 
notice of; asif a sovereign ought to contribute himself to the exhausting his country 
of men, and that he ought to leave off making use of his own subjects, only to be em- 
ployed in the King’s service, without seeming to take notice of it, without being asked 
or thanked for it. 3 
Some years ago, the King desiring to make some recruits in Savoy, for his mi 
ments of Rousillon and St. Laurent, did consent that I might make some recruits for 
my service in the provinces of auphiny, Lionnois, and Provence; and though those 
_ recruits are very expensive, and come tonothing at all, by reason of the great num-- 
ber of those that desert either on the way, or as soon as they have arrived in this coun- 
' ry; yet I never failed to give orders in Savoy, as often as the officersof the said regi- 
ment arrived there with a letter of Mons. de Louvois, to let them make their recruits. 
it has been represented some few months ago, to.two or three officers that were come 
for the same purpose, that Savoy was exhausted of men; that it had very much suf- 
. fered the last year, endeavoring to hinder the incursions of those of Lucerne, and 
some French Protestants; and.that to continue to contribute to the King’s satisfaction, 
there would, according to all appearance, be no less difficulty this year to furmish men 
to the same end; desiring the said officers to put off their recruits till some 
more convenient time. The Countde Rebenac having spoken something of it here, 
the same reasons were made known to him, withal telling him, that it was no refusal, 
but only a putting it off for a better time, to make the said recruits with so much the 
more conveniency; and though he seemed to be satisfied with these just reasons, 
yet endeavors have been made to draw an ill consequence out of it, ‘tothe preju- 
_ dice of my good intentions for the King’s service; asif the various troubles of this. 
poor country, which it has been forced to undergo, were not evident to all the 
— and which is only with a design to contribute to his Majesty’s satisfac- 
jon. eS. a ar 
Irun overand examine all my actions, and I find nothing else that in the least can 
be thken hold of by those that please themselves pith omelets my acti 'e 
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the King, except my journey to Venice, which the Marquis of Arcy has 8o often 
talked of before and after it. I confess, that I was very glad to have an opportu- 
nity to know the Duke of Bavaria, and to see at the same time the so much re- 


of what ill consequence it could be, and what reason the King has to complain of it, 
since I did not do it, when my father of blessed memory went to Padua for the same 
reason, and that Idid not know the King meddled with the travels that other prin- 
cesundertake. Sure itis that what has followed, has made it evident that there 
was nothing in this journey but whatis good and honest, and what nobody can dis- 
approve of, ie 

Give me leave also to answer some other complaints whieh the ambassador of his 
Majesty, and Monsieur Catinat, have mingled in their discourse, and which partly 
you yourself have made to the Marquis of Dogliani, my ambassador, namely, that I 
was treating with his Imperial Majesty, with the King of Spain, with England and 
Holland. ‘To convince his Majesty that this wasa false supposition, I have written 
you severaltimes that it was not true: if you do but know me well, you will easily 


be convinced that thisis more thana sufficient proof; for I had rather lose all than 
tell you a lie. ‘In the mean time I informed the Pope, by my resident; I have wri he 
ten to him,and his nuncio that had shewed the letter to Mons. Catinat, that it was” 


not true, and that nothing had passed, neither was there -any thing on foot against 
his Majesty’s interest: that, onthe contrary, I had done several things against com- 
mon civility,and directly against my own interest, out of fear of displeasing him; 
having had no minister at the Emperor’s, and the Catholic King’s Court, to behave 
myselfin this point according to the Marquis of Arcy’s direction, who could not al- 
low so much as some gentlemen, my subjects, going into Hungary to improve them- 
selves in the art of war. As for England, the same reason has hindered me that I 
have sent no answer fo an obliging letter from thence; and concerning the States- 
General, they have written to me a letter, not long ago, in favour of the Waldenses: 


I desired to be €xcused from doing what they requested, and this is the only corres- 


pondence J have had with them. 


There has been something mentioned of intelligence I kept with certain men in. 
Daupbiny; thisisaninvention of the same stamp with the rest, but with thisdiffer- _-_ 
ence, that Ihave reason to hope that by the falsity of this lie it will be judged that the | pe 


restis of no better foundation. In fine, I am willing to submit myself to the judgment 
of his holiness, or the commonwealth of Venice, or any other power that I have not 
just reason to suspect; but the King himself, bymaking some just reflections, according 
to his great understanding, may easily see the falsity of all these accusations. And to 
be plain with you, after the hard usage I just now received, it ought to be less strange 
that those who have surprised his Majesty’s equity, so as to persuade him to such ex- 
tremities with me, have endeavoured to give some few, though false, colours ‘to their 
pretences. 

I beseech you, Sir, to makea parallel of what substantial things I have actually 
done for the King’s service, with the aforesaid pretences, and to judge if these solid 


marks I have given of my zeal for the King’s interest, do not altogether destroy. 


them: and if it be not against common sense, to put them into a parallel? Cast 
your eyesupon what follows. Monsieur de Rebenac, the King’s ambassador, arrives 
in this country, he takes pains to assure me of the King’s goodness in regard to my 
person. I answer it with those earnest protestations so often repeated by me and 
my ministers, of my great acknowledgment and zeal for the King’s service, that 
ought fully to persuade him of it. He desires me to drive the rest of my subjects 
out of the vallies; Ido consent to it; he does nothing but entertain me about that 
business, and the King’s favourable opinion he has of me. Monsieur Catinat arrives 
_ at Pignerol, he comes to see me in this city; the project against the Vaudois seems 
to be his only design; he speaks to me about it as the only cause of his coming. I 
do easily believe it. I let him see a list of all my troops, and that they are not enough 
to furnish the garrisons for my fortresses, and to send them to such places where my 
service requires their presence; and nevertheless I resolved to furnish him with a 
considerable detachment. He scems to be satisfied; he desires to have at Pignerol 
aconference with my officers; I send them to him. All his thoughts seem to be 
employed about this design; he makes all seeming preparations for it; he says that 
his commission regards more those parts that are of this, than the other side of Pig- 
nerol; that it was necessary to use all haste to make an end of the business with 
the Vandois, and he seems to concern himself with nothing else.. In the nean 
‘ime there happened an insurrection in Mondovi; to appease that, I sent thither 
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nowned city of Venice. I protest, that I did net think nor resolve on it, till ata 
time when I could not make it known tothe King, and Yeceive his advice, without 
losing the opportunity of executing my design. I beseech you seriously to consider . 
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some of my troops, and some few of those that are at Lucerne. Monsieur Catinat lets 


- me know, that seeing I was engaged about the business of Mondovi, if I could not as- 


sist him with the same number of troops I had promised, I should Jet bim have at 
least a part ofit. I gave orders to send hima detachment of 400 men; he seems to be 
satisfied. Itsnows very much in the vallies, so there is no action there. Some few 
days after, having made an_end of the business of Mondovi, and coming back to Tu- 
rin, I understand that the King’s troops, which we thought were designed for Burgun- 
dy, Catalogne, and against the Protestants in the vallies, did advance towards the 
borders of Be teritories This report is confirmed by the discourse of his Majesty’s 
principal officers, who make it public that they intended to put the duchy of my land 
under contribution; and accordingly they dispersed there some papers that intimated 
the same. Nobody speaks to me about the passage: I'judge that the King has a mind 
either to take it by force, or that he desires I should offer it. Ido it with all the security 
of going and coming back, and all the conveniency of provisions in my territories, with 
all possible protestations of my zeal to serve him. But this signifies nothing: Monsieur 
Catinat desiressome commissaries to explain himself about the King’s intention. I 
send him two persons to Pignerol. He tells them in general terms, that the King is not 
satisfied with my behaviour ; that hehad received orders to enter his troops into my territories, 


_. that he would give them bread, but that I was to furnish them with forage, and with 
~ apound of flesh each soldier; and gives a hint that he would write to me something 
more particular. Those villages through which he enters into my territories, give him 


what he desires; after he is entered there, he desiresof me ina letter, to send him some- 
body to whom he might explain himself. {f send to him the Marquis of Ferrero, 
whom you formerly knewas my ambassador. Monsieur Catinat begins with general 
complaints, and ends with telling him, that the King expects I should send into France 
over the bridge of Beauvoisin, 2000 foot, and two regiments of dragoons of my troops, 
and that I was to resolve uponit in 48 hours, in case I had no other proposals to 
make. The Marquis Ferrero did all he could to let him see asecond time the little 
grounds of hiscomplaint, the great occasion I had for my own troops, and in fine, of- 
fers him a league defensive. But Monsieur Catinat persisting in his demands, he as- 
sures him that I would send those troops over the bridge Beauvoisin, into his Majesty’s 
service. Monsieur Catinat seems to be very glad of it, and told the Marquis of Ferre- 
_ro that henceforth we should look upon his Majesty’s troops as our friends, and in as- 
surance of it, countermandsthe march to Grugliasch, near Turin, because the said Mar- 


- quis had made some mention about it. I wrote to the Count Provane, whom I thought 
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to be at Paris, to represent. to the King what the Marquis Ferrero had told Monsieur 
Catinat without any success, and to.add some proposals to satisfy the king about the 
troops, with the advantages of his Majesty’s service, and the least prejudice of my own. 
What will you say, when you, hear, that neither Monsieur Catinat’s, nor my ex- 
press could at all return; that he leaves briskly, Veillane, and comes to Orbassan, 
from whence he sends a commissary to Jet me know, that the troops were not enough 
to satisfy the king, that he desires some other assurance of my good intentions for the 
king’s service; that he did not positively know what it was, but believed it might re- 
gardsome place. ‘That Monsieur Catinat expects an answer in twenty-four hours: 
that it was'then about eight or nine, and that about thesame time to-morrow, he expec- 
tedsome proposals, for want of which he should begin to commit hostilities. I send him 
the Abbot of Verrue; Monsieur Catinat repeats his complaints, and desires some assur- 
ance of my good intentions. He is entreated to tell, if he had any power from the king to 
treat. He answers, that he has none, but that he may accept some places in the king’s 


name. We request to know what place he expects; he makes some difficulty to tell _ | 


it, and desires we should guess it; at last he says, that the communication of Pignerol, 
and the citadel of Cassal must be secured: but says at the same time, that they made 
no reflection upon the new city of Aste. ie Rs 

The Pope’s nuncio goes to him, in order to accommodate matters betwixt us: he 
shows him my letter, wherein I assure him that Iwas no ways a treating against 
the King, no, not so much as in my thoughts; but all this without effect. The 
Marquis of Ferrero, and the Abbot of Verrue return thither; they hear nothing but 
the same thingsrepeated. The Marquisof Ferrero returns thither oncé more alone, 
with a letter fromthe Marquis de St. Thomas, wherein he shews my readiness to sat- 
isfy the King, with an assurance of my good intentions. He is extremely surprised 
to hear out of Monsieur Catinat’s own mouth, that he had not spoken of an assur- 
ancein the singular, but in the plural number; that he had given it sufficiently ‘to 
understand to the Abbot of Verrue, yet it seemed _to be the same thing to that ab- 
bot, and tothe commissary, to speak in the plural, instead of the singular number, 
as they have both done. But Monsieur Catinat, who aimed at his ends, persisted in 
this opinion, and declared afterwards, that there was nothing but the. ci del of Tus 
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‘ proceedings, and the sincerity of my intentions, assuring you again that what Mon- 
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rin and Verrue that could satisfy the King; that in case they were not in twenty-four 
hours put into his hands, he could no longer defer to commit hostilities; asif the 
entering with anarmy into a country, and to make them subsist at the expenses of 
the people, were great marks of friendship, And yet he would by no means, nay, 
he had no power to treat about the conditions, which is, in plain terms, to live at . 
discretion. a F) ae 

In this great extremity, seeing my people at the mercy of a foreign army, Ithought 
fit to give myself the honour to send to the King a letter, the copy of which I have 
joined to this, and sent it to Monsieur Catinat by the-Count of Marcenese. He 
agreed to suspend all actions of hostilities, and dispatched immediately his nephew 
to carry the letter to the King with all possible speed. And, indeed, his speed was so 
great, that he was but a few hours above a seven-night in going and coming. Mon- 
sieur Catinat gave me notice of his arrival by sending me his Majesty’s answer, the 
copy of which I have also joined tothis. I confess I was mightily troubled to see a 
letter writ with so much reserve, and that cid not give me the least sign of the king’s 
reconciliation to me, which I did expect; and far from giving me the least hopes 
about the restoring of my places, he givesme sufficiently to understand, that he re- \ 
quired long proofs of my afiection before he could be persuaded of it; insomuch, that 
if these things, altogether false and suppositious, and some other slight ones, could so 
easily persuade him to the depriving me of the said places, would he ever want-some — 
pretences to retain them? Isent, nevertheless, the Marquis Ferrero and the Marquis 
of St. Thomasto Monsieur Catinat, with full power totreat. They endeavoured to 
acquaint themselves with his power and his sentiments: the first was in very good’ 
form, but the other little answered my expectation. 

In fine, Sir, after all the ill usage I received from the King, I am sure, if be would 
give himself the trouble to hear the reading of this letter, he would not desire to be 
the judge of this affair; and if he did desireit, I seriously believe he could not hinder ; 
himself from pronouncing in my fayour. : 

My chancellor has written a letter to Monsieur Catinat, of which I send you a. 
copy, as also another of his answer. After which having demanded contributions 
in my territories, and I hearing of nothing but threatenings, was forced to accept 
the succours which those that always Jooked upon meas a Frenchman had the gen- 
erosity to offer me, in this great extremity to which I am reduced! which I did not 
consent to, till after I had left no stone unturned to keep me from that necessity.— 
This is so very great, that I do not think to flatter myself so much, as to believe that 
all Europe will pity me, without excepting the most generous and just men in France. 
Good God! how was it possible it should be for the King’s interest to oppress aprince, 
who hasthe honour to be sonearly related tohim, who has given him such substan- = 
tial marks of his zeal and affection, whose countries are surrounded by those of his: 
Majesty’s, and who by the rest of the world istaken to be a’ Frenchman? What will 
those princes say, which France would fain separate from the contrary party? Isit 
not asmuch as to let them know, that they have nothing to hope, and every thing to- 
fear, considering the usage I receive? Is the world not enough informed of the vast 
designsof France, without discovering them so much in desiring to drive me cut of the 
citadel of my ordinary residence, and another very considerable place? Will the 
princes of Italy believe that it isin order to'defend them from their enemies, of which 
they have none? or to open the way to some greater conquests, making the begin~ 
ning with him, who far from fearing any enterprises from him had all the reasonin the _ 
world to rely on his protection? Pardon, Sir, the prolixity of this letter, and do not 
ascribe it to any thing but to justify to you.my behaviour, after having made use of all 


ae) 


. human prudence could furnish me with. Ihope that God Almighty willnot abandon 


the justice of my cause; that he will fortify my weakness; and that the consolation 
ofa prince, whom they endeavour todrive out of a part of what he has inherited from 
his ancestors, will be the darling work of Divine Providence. Pity me in my misfor- 
tunes, but assure yourself, that having nothing to reproach myself with, I look upon it 


» with courage; andin case I should happento be a prince without a country, (which, 


by God’s assistance, I hope I shall not) I will nevertheless maintain those senti-~ a 
ments, and that greatness of soul, which is answerable to my birth and worthy of a 
son, that intends to honour you as a father all his life-time, and that ever will be: 
entirely yours. — i Z ae 

‘Since the writing of this letter, have received one from Monsieur Catinat, which: 

I send you a copy of,as also of the answer Isent him, end how he replied toit. Me- 
thinks that after what has passed, 1am not in the wrong to desire to treat in writing, - 

and that all the world will easily agree, that it isa mark of the uprightness of my 


atinat mentions about a 
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564 | ae Appendix. 
_tence, and that Ihave hadnone, either with the Emperor or the Catholic King, till 
the third of this month, when Monsieur Catinat cut off all manner of treaties, and in- 

timated contributions to several of my territorics. 
A 


«e% 


as No.1 7. 


Letter from his Royal Highness the Duke of Savoy to the French King, May 20th, 1690. 


Monsiegneur—1 am infinitely troubled to see that those false colours with which I 
have been blackened in the eyes of your Majesty, have had so much power over 
your mind, as to deprive me of the honour of your favour, which I have always val- 

- ued more than my life. The only consolation I have left me in this extremity is, that 
l have not drawn this misfortune upon me by the least want of zeal for your royal 
_ service, of whichI will make a glory to continue to givesome real marks on all oc- 
casions. When Monsieur Catinat told me you desired part of my troops, of which I 
have not very many, I assured him that your Majesty was master of them, and that 
they were to pass the mountains immediately to go, to serve your Majesty. He has 


given me to understand, that your will and pleasure was, to have some places 
‘Se iedmont in assurance of my good intentions; and although your Majesty stands 


‘inno need of any other assurance, than that of my heart, which is entirely yours, yet 
~ having desired Monsieur Catinat to speak somewhat plainer, and he having at last told 
me that the citadels of Turin and Verrue were aimed at, lam ready to give your Ma- 
 jesty so substantial a proof of my submission, as the delivery of those two places into 
your hands will be, humbly entreating you, that you would be pleased to do it upon 
such terms, asa prince that has the honour to be so nearly related to ycu, may rea- 
sonably expect from the goodness and generosity ofso great a king; but if your Ma- 
jesty would be pleased to make choice of some other place in Piedmont instead of the 
citadel of Turin, that I might continue to live there with the dignity of a Sovereign, 
your Majesty would infinitely obligeme. Ihumbly implore your Majesty’s generosity 
for it, as also that you would be pleased to hear the Count of Provane, my ambassador, 
who will sufficiently satisfy your Majesty about theill-grounded suspicions your Ma- 
_ jesty has been inspired with concerning my behaviour, and who will renew to your 
Apeclaatl all the sincere protestations of my zeal and respect, assuring you that I intend 
tobe all my life time, &c. 


No. 18. . 
“The French King’s answer to his Royal Highness the Duke of Savoy’s Letter, dated May 
24th, 1690. 


Dear Brother,—I understand with great satisfaction, by your letter which Mon- 
sieur Catinat has sent me, the resolution you have taken to put into my hands the 


' citadels of Turin and Verrue; and seeing that the Count of Provane is not here, 
» and that if I should stay for his arrival, to hear what he has to say to me on your 


part, there would be wasted a considerable time, in which the march of my troops 
towards the duchy of Milan would be put off, I thought fit to send to the Sieur Cati- 
nat full powersto receive those places in my name; and, inthe mean time, I am 
willing to assure you, by this letter, that I have been very much troubled to find 
myself obliged to give orders for my troops to enter your territories; and that as 
soon as I shall have uo cause to doubt of your zeal for my interest, andof that con- | 
stant affection for my crown, of which most of your ancestors have given many sub- | 
stantial proofs, I will render you any friendship with pleasure, and do that for you | 


woe near relationship gives you reason to hope for. Tam, &c. 
s - é 
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Ee that 60 many extraordinary endeavours of his to please him, have been altogether un- 
successful. It is without doubt the effect of my little capacity to make them agreea- 
ble, which I am also heartily sorry for. But thinking that his Royal Highness? propo- 
sals conerning the places and troops, were so very liberal and just, that they wanted no 
H art of rhetoric, I received with pleasure his orders to make them known to you. Iwish 
with all my heart that you would be pleased to assist me with your great experience of 
| the affairs of the world, to find out some other more successful expedient. I will do all 
that lies in my power to make them acceptable to his Royal Highness, asalso tolet 

yousee, by my care, the honour I have to be really yours, &c. : as : 
Poe mi H ~~ a8 


No. 20. 


_ vered +i our conversations. I have found nothing that has been positive in all 
_ the ties I have had the honour to have about a business of so great consequence, é i 


cept the | 
Witke has had the honour to write to him with hisown hand. Iam, &c. 
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, Monsieur Catinat’s Letter to His Royal Highness, June 16th, 1690. 
Monsiegneur—I have to-day received an express from his Majesty, with such orders 
- as may furnish some means to your Royal Highness to help yourself out of those ex- — 
tremities which you yourself have drawn upon you. For this reason I beseech your 
Royal Highness to send to me two or three of your ministers, in whom you have 
most confidence, that I may make it known to them; for the going and coming of 
which I take the liberty to send you passports. I humbly beseech your Royal ae : 
2 < 


ness to do me the honour to believe that lam with deep respect, &c. 


ot 


No. 22. . < 


His Royal Highness? Answer to Mons. Catinat’s Letter, dated June 17th, 1 90. 

You have as many witnesses as you have soldiers, of what I have suffered, toshew _ 
my respect for, and readiness to serve the King your master. You know I consented to 
your demand, about some of my troops going into France; that you shewed a great 
satisfaction about it to the Marquis Ferrero, asif it had been your only designinmy ~ 
regard, and that you told me we should henceforth lool upon the king’s troops as 
friends. Nevertheless, some few days after, Yh wanted some of my strong places; ~ 
afterwards you desired that, contrary to your first proposals, my troops were not to go — 
into France, but to join your army, in order to act against the dutchy of Milan. Af- 
ter which you see that I have reason to wish, that in case you have any thing to pro- 
pose to me, you would doit in writing, and I will do the same. This is all that I can 
say at present, in answer to your letter, and that I will always preserve those sentiments * 


. 


of gricem for you, with which Iam, &c. 
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" lonsieur Catinat’s Reply to his Royal Highness’ Answer, June the 17th, 1690. 


x : siegneur—I have received the letter your Royal Highness has done me the honour 
: Ko) your intentions are so clear and evident to follow those en- ; 
os 3 Oo ‘aced a great while ago, that it is needless to propose to you » 
Bak, ; thing in writing may furnish the means to recover the honour of his Majes- 
ee favour. Jam, wi ha. mpppest that is owing to you. vs 
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__ ¥The succession of the Bishops of Rom 
following catalogue, which is according 
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_ Chronological Table of Sovereign Princes, 
ae ILLUSTRATIVE OF THIS WORK. 
N. B. The dates denote the year in which the person died or resigned the office. 
a Pam. Peek : ul 
Roman Emperors. | Bishops of Rome. Roman Emperors. | Bishops of Ri ies ' 
Century 1. Linus hronol- Contary4, Contes.6 me 
A. D.jAnaclitus | ogistsdif- AvD. “Ae Se 
Augustus 14/Clement fer about|ConsTANTINE Symmachus I. 514 ; 
Tiberius 37\Evaristus | thedates| the Great  _ 337|Hormisdas 503 
Caligula 41|Alexander } of their |Maximin and John I. 526. 
Claudius 54 deaths. | Licinius 312\Felix IV. 529 
Nero 68 Century 2. Constantine II. 338|Boniface II, 531 
Galba 69 A. D.|Constantius 361\John IL. 535. 
Otho. —  69)Xystus or Sixtus 127|Constans 350/Agapetus I. 596. 25 
Vitellius ~— 70 phorus 138|Julian the Apos- Sylverius 540. 
Vespasian © . 79)/Hyginus 150| tate _ _ 363/Vigilius ~ BSS. 
Titus _ _ 81)Pius I. 153/Jovian — - 364)Pelagius I. 558 
Domitian 96|Anicetus .162|Valentinian = 375/John III. 572, 
Nerva  =—C«<P Bote 172|Valens 378\Benedict I,- 577 
Century 2. Eleutherius 185\Gratian - 383!Pelagius II. 590 
Trajan 117)/Victor 196\Valentinian II. 392\Grecory the Great 
Adrian ~ 138 Century 3. TueEoposius who is properly Sore 
Antoninus Pius’ ,161|/Zepherinus 219| the Great 395} med the Pope or 
Marcus Antonius 180 Callistis 224) N. B. The Roman} Universal Bishop. 
LuciusVerusCom- [Urban 231|/Empire at this time| oat 
modus 192\Pontianus Q35|divided into Eastern] “”? awe er Gregary 
Pertinax 193|Anterns 236\and Western. ¢ Great. 
Did. Julianus 193\Fabianus 951 Century 5. Sabinianus 605 
Niger 194|Cornelius 254|Emperors of the West.|Boniface III. — 606 
Albinus 197\Lucius 256) Rome.) Boniface IV. 614 
Century 3. Stephen 958) Honorius 423)Deodatus - 617 
Severus 211/|Sixtus IT. 959\Valentinian III. 455|Boniface V. 625 
Caracalla — 217|Dionysius 270|Maximus 455|Honorius I. 638 
Macrinus 218)Felix 275|Avitus 456\SeverinusI. 639. 
Heliogabalus 222/Eutychianus 283| Majorianus 461)John IV. 641. 
Severus Alexan- Caius Marcellinus 296|Severus 465|Theodore I. 648 
der 235 Century 4. Anthemius 472\Martin I. 655 
Maximin —_.237|Marcellinus 304|Glycerius ATA|Eugenius I. 656 
Gordian 1. {f. _237)Marcellus 309\Julius Nepos 475|Vitalianus yar 
Bubianus & Bal- Eusebius 311|Augustulus 476|Adeodatus  —-«676— 

_ binus 238|Melchiades 313} - Opoacer Domnus C738 
Gordian III. 244/Sylvester 335|took the title of AgathoT.. — D682" 
Philip ye Arabian 250|Mark 336|King of Italy, Leo II. WG 
Decius 252\Julius 352|and put an end Benedict II. — 685 
Gallus and Volu- Liberius 367|to the Western Jolin. Vises 686 * 

sianus 253|/Damasus 384|Empire until ¢ 493/Conon _ 687 
Emelianus 253)Syricius 398|the reign of SergiusI. 701 
Valerian 259 Century 5. Charlemagne in Johu Vi. ae an 705. “4 
Gallienus 268 peertatine 402}800 John VII. 707 
Claudius II. 270/Innocent Al7| _ Century 6. Sisinnius == 708 
Quintillius 270)|Zasinius- 418} » Kings of Italy. _|Constantine 714 
Aurelian 275|Boniface I. 423) Theodoric 526/Gregory Il. 731 
Tacitus 275)|Celestine I. 432|Atheleric 534|Gregory III. T41* ¢ 
Florianus 276\Sixtus III. 440|Theodatus 536|Zachary 152% 
Probu 282|LeotheGreat  461)Vitiges 540|Stephen II, 752 
Carus 283|Hilarius | 467| Lombard Kings. |Stephen III. Dy TOT ye 
Numerianus’ 284 |Simplicius ° 483] Alboinus 571|Paul af riya 

Century 4. _—_—|Felix III. A92iClephis _ 573|Stephen IV. TI 
Diocletian and Galasius 496) Antharis 590|Adrian 9", 

Maximin 305|Anastatius II.  498|Emperors of the East.| Popes of Rome. 

Galerius— 311 (Constantinople. ) Century 9. 
_ Constantius 316 Century 5. —_— [Leo III. 795 


eis an extremely intricate affair. But the 


arson, will, perhaps, 


g' 


*, be sufficiently accurate to serve the purpose of assisting the readers of this history. 
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Chronological Table of Sove cise Princes. 


Emperors of the East.) Pao of Rome. Emperors of the Bij 
Shin A.D A. 
Arcadius 2 408 Stephen v. 816 Michael II. or the 
Theodosius II. 450/Paschal I. 817| Stammerer 820 
_ Marcianus _ 457\Eugene Il. 824)T heophilus 829 
Leo I. 474|Valentine 827|Michael IIT. 842 
Leo II. . ATA\( Gregory IV. 827|Basil 866 
Zeno Isaurius 491 |Sergius II. 844\Leo the Philoso- 
Century 6. |Leo IV.” 847| pher 886 
Anastasius 518/Benedict III. 855 Century 10. ~ 
Justin I. 527\Nicholas I. 858] Alexander 911 
Justinian 565/Adrian II. 867|Constantine Pro- 
Justin II. © 78\John VII. 872} pbyrogenitus 912 
Tiberius Ii. 586|Marinus II. 882/Romanus Leca- 

* .. Century 7%. -_. |Adrian III. 894). pene 919 
"Mauritius -602\Stephen VI. 885/Christopher 
" Bhoees 610|Formosus - 890/Constantine res- 
Heraclius 641/Boniface VI. 896} tored 944 
Constantine III. 641/Stephen VII. 897|Stephen 
Heraclianus 642 Century 10. Romanus the 
Constans IT, 668)Theodore II. 901} Young 979 
Constantine IV. 685/John IX. 901|Basil & Constan- 
Leontius 698| Benedict IV. 905) tine 963 
Piaetias Iii. 703|Leo V. §05|John Zimisces 969 

Century 8. Christopher 906|Basil II. and Con- 
"Justinian, Il. 711/Sergius IIE. 906). stantine the 
- AnastasiasIT. 714|Anastasius III. 910! Y oung restored 974 

- Theodosius III. 716/Landon 912 Nicephorus Pho- 
Leo Isaurius 74l\John X. g 203ie-eas $63 

‘Const. Coprony- Leo VI. 928 Century ll. _ 

mus 780/Stephen VIII.  929/Romanus Argyro- 
Porphyry 797/John XI. 931] pulus 1028 

Trene _ 802}Leo VII. 936|Michael the Paph- 
Emperors of the West, Stephen IX. . 939] lagonian 1034 

of the house of France. Marinus Iti. 943)/Michael Cala- 
Century 9. AgapetusII.. . 946) phates 1041 

_ Charlemagne 800\Jobn XII. 955|Zeo & Theodora 1042 

_ Lewis the Debon- Leo VIII. 963/Constantine Mo- 

_ nair 814|/Benedict V. 964| nomachus 1042; 

- Lotharius I. 840/John XIII. 965|Theodora 1054 
Lewis II. 855/Domnus II. 972|Michael the War- 
Charles HL. or the —_|Benedict VI. 972) rior 1056 

Bald 875|Boniface VII. 975|Isaac Comnenus 1057 

» Lewis ILI. or the Benedict VII. 975|Constan. Ducas 1059 

‘Stammerer. 878)John XIV. 984|Romanus Dio- 
Charles III. or John XV. 985} genes _ 1068 

z there, 879 John XVI. 996|Michael Ducas 1071 

Arnold 887 John XVII. 996|Nicephorus Bo- 
Lewis IV. 899/Gregory V. 996) toniates 1078 
ie van Emperors. |Silvester If. 999|Michael Ducas& | 

‘Century 10 Century 11. | Constantine ~ 
Conrad I. 912\John XVIII. 1003/Alexi. Comnenus! 081 

Henry. I. or the John XTX. 10038 Century 12.” 

’ Fowler ~ © 919 Sergius IV. 1009\Joanus Comne- 
Otho I. the Great 936|/Benedict VIII. 1012] nus 1118 
Otho II. or the John XX. ~ 1024|Manuei Gomne- 

Bloody © 973/Benedict IX. 1034] nus 1143 
Otho Iti. 983\Gregory VI. 1044/Alexis Comnenus 

Emperors of the Kast. Clement Il. 1046] the younger 1180 

Century 9. Damasus lJ. 1048] AndronicusCom 1183 
Nicephorus 802)/St. Leo LX. 1049|Isaac Angelus 1185 
Stauracius 811|Victor II. 1054|Alexius “Angelus 
Michael Curopa- Stephen X. 1057] called Tyrant 1195 

lates el Bee Il. 1059 Emperors of the West. 
1061 


Leo V. 


Alexander II. 
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Popes of Roe. 
A. 
Gregory II. 1073 
Victor III. 1086 
Urban IT. 1088 
Paschal II. 1099 


Century 12. : 
Gelasus II. 1118 
Calixtus II. 1119 
Honorius II. 1124 
Innocent IT. 1130 
Celestine II. ‘1143 
Lucius il. 1144 
Rugenius III. 1145 


Anastasius IV. 1153 
Adrian IV. 1154 
Alexander Il. 1159 
Lucius III. 1181 
Urban III. 1185 
Gregory VIII. 1187 
Clement III. 1188 
Celestine VII. 1191 
Innocent lI. 1192 


Century 13. 


Honorius I1l. © 1216 
Gregory IX. 1227 
Celestine IV. 1241 
Innocent IV. 1243 
AlexanderIV. 1254 
Urban IV. 1261 
Clement IV. 1265 
Gregory X. 1281 
Innoceut V, 1276 
Adrian V. 1276 
Nicholas III. 1277 
Martin IV.. i» 1281, 
Honorius IV. 1285 
Nicholas iV: 1288 


St. Celestine V. 1294 
Boniface VIII. 1294 . 
Century 14. 
Benedict XI. | 1303. 
Clement V. 1305 
John XXII. 1316 
Benedict XII. 1334 
Clément VI. 1342 
Innocent VI. 1352 
Urban V. 1362 
Gregory XI. 370° 
Urban VI. 1378 
Clement VII. 1378 
Boniface IX. 1389 
Century 15. - 
Innocent Vil. 1404 
Gregory II. 1406 
Alexander V. 1409 
John XXnI. 1410 
Martin V. 1417 
Eugene 1V. 1431 
Nicholas V. 1447 
Calixtus 10. 1455 
Pius Vf. 1458 
Paul Il. 1464 
Sixtus IV. 1471 
Innocent VIII. 1484 
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Vieilles Table of Sovereign Princes. 


Popes of Rome. . German Emperors. Kings of France. 
A. D. nike ig At DoJ A.D 

_ Alexander VI 1492) Winceslaus, king of Bo- Charles IV called the 

Century 16. hemia | , 1378| Fair 321 
Pius (II 1503/Robert, elector Pala- Philip VI of Valois 1398 . 
Julius IT 1503) tine 1400\John, surnamed the 
LeoX “| 1513 Century 15. ood 1350 
Adrian VI. 1522\Sigismund, king of Bo- Charles V or the Wise 1364 
Clement VII 1523} hemia 1411/Charles VI called the 
Paul Il 1534|Maximilian I 1493] Bienaime © 1380 
Julius IIT 1550 Century 16. ‘|Charles VII called the. 
Marcellus II * 1555|Charles V 1519} , Victorious 1422 
Paul(V <~ 1555\Ferdinand I 1558} Century 15. 

Pius IV 1559|Maximilian II 1564|Lewis XI 1461 
Pius V 1563|Rodolph 1576|Charles VIII 1483 
Gregory XIII 1572 Century 17. Lewis XII 1497" 
Sixtus V 1585/Matthias I TGV ae Gentury l6.da<, 
Urban VII | 1590/Ferdinand II 1619 Franck é ‘1514, 
Gregory XIV 1590|Ferdinand III -1637|Henry II gy154t & 
Innocent 1X 1591|Leopold » 1657|Francis II 1559 : 
Clement VIII 1592) Emperors of the. West. Charles IX 1560 

Century 17. ~— Century 11. Henry Ul 1574 
Leo XI | 1605/St. Henry surnamed the _ |Henry IV 1589 
Paul V 1605] Lame 1002 Century 17. ; 
Gregory XV 1621/Conrad Il the Salic  1094|Lewis XIII 1610 
Urban VIII 1623\Henry III the Black  1034|Lewis XIV La 
Innocent X 1644|Henry IV the Old 105¢\Zarls of Savoy and Mauri- 
Alexander VII 1655|Rodolph I | 1077 enne. a. 
Clement IX ~ 1667 nena 12. Century 14.. 0 oe 

“Clement X 1670\Henry V '410¢|/Edward 1323 
Innocent XI 1676|Lotharius IT 1195|Aymon 1329 
Alexander VHI _ 1689/Conrad III 1139|4madeus VI 1343 
Innocent XII 1691\Frederic I, Barbarossa 1150|4™madeus VII 1383 

German Emperors. Henry VI 1193 Dukes of Sauty x 
Century 13. : Philip 1199 rere ville 14, sae s 
Otho IV 20 A e of| Amadeus 
Frederic II 1212 x ie ee home resigned 2 Sh g 
Conrad IV 1250 Century 15. _ Century 15. * 
wae. earl of Hol- Albert IL 1498|Lewis 1434 
Jand 1254 Frederic III 1440 Amadeus IX 1465 © 
Richard of Cornwall 1257 Madinilian 1 1493|Philibert I 1472 
Interregnum which 4971 Century 16. Charles I 1482 
lasted two eee, jo7a\Charl 1519|Charles John Amadeus 1490 
paigVaates VY Philip Lackland 1496 
vie. Emperors of the East. ee i 1496 
Rodolph 1 eount of (Constantinople.) Philibert I ‘ 
Hapsburgh - ties Century 13. asl pei 16. 
lolphus of Nassau 292 992|Charles 
Ae I 1298/4 exits the younger 12), (Emanuel Philibert 
_ Century 14. Murtzuphius 1204 ‘|Charles Emanuel o 
Henry VII of Luxem- Kings of France. Century 17.— 
burg ” 1308 Century 14. Victor Amadeus I 
Lewis V of Bavaria 1314 Lewis X called Hutin 1314 Francis Hyacinthus 
Charles IV of Loken \Philip V called the Vietor Am apne! TE 
burg ; 7 Long 1316 Victor leus Il 
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INDEX. 


ACADEMIC philosophy, 22 

Adrian, the Roman emperor, 125. his 

_ letter to Minutius Fundanus in behalf of 
the Christians, 126 

ZErius endeavors to restore the:simplicity 
of the Christian worship, 194. denied 
‘the distinction betweembishop and el- 
der, 196 ; 

Albert de Capitaneis, appointed Papal 
legate in France and Piedmont, 420. 
his sanguinary exploits in the valley of 
Loyse, 421. invades Piedmont at the 
head ofa crusading army, 422. 

Aguit, Mr. Francis, a Waldensian pas- 
‘tor, apostatizes from his profession, 483. 
his repentance and conversion, 484 

Agelius, pastor of the Novatianist church 
in Constantinople, 190 : 

Alaric, the Gothic chief, besieges Rome, 
20. and ultimately sacks it, 210 

Albigenses, mistakes conzerning them rec- 


tified, 299. were the same.class of peo- © 


ple as the Waldenses, 301. proceedings 
of the inquisitors against them, 361. 
their extraordinary conduct at the siege 
of Beziers, 365. are massacred by the 
crusading army, 7b. the sect nearly ex- 
terminated in that quarter, 374. the 
manner in which they were treated by 
the inquisitors, 7b. the immense multi- 
tudes of them that were apprehended 
in France, 375 ; 

Albinus, state of Judea under his goy- 
ernment, 103 

Alcuin, some account of, 253. note 

Aldegonde, Lord of, a Flemish nobleman, 
dictates the Compromise, 450 


Alexander and Arius, how they repre- 


sented each others views of the sonship 
of Christ, 170 : 

Allix, Dr. his Remarks on the Churches of 
Piedmont, quoted, 244. 246. 251. 252. 
274. 275. 280. 335. ; 

Alva, Duke of, his sanguinary proceedings 
in the Netherlands, 453 

Ammianus Marcellinus, view of the con- 
duct of the clergy in his days, 178. his 
account of Julian’s attempt to rebuild 
the temple, 186 

Antichrist, reflections on the rise of, 154 

Antioch, in Syria described, 63. its popu- 
lation and the number of Christians 
there, in the time of Theodosius, 192. 
note 

Antoninus Pius, emperor, his amiable 
character, 127. letter to the town coun- 
cil of Asia, 128. his reign of twenty- 
three years favourable to the Chris- 

o A 


tians, 128 ~ . , 
Apostles, at first confined to Jerusalem, 51. 
their subsequent travels, 99. fellowship 
and doctrine of, 49. labours of, and in 
what countries, 99 
Arians burnt the orthodox, 187 


Arian Controversy, 169. not settled by the 


decision of the council of Nice, 175 
Archeelogia, the account there given of the 
Waldenses, 276 — ‘ 
Arnold of Brescia, his history, 278 ._ 
Arnold Hot defends the Albigenses a- 
gainst the Catholic clergy, 361 
Arnold, abbot of Cisteaux, commands the 
first crusading army against the Albi- 
genses, 365 
Ass, feast of, or Virgin's flight, 238 
Association of churches commences after 
the first century, 166 
Athens, city of, 78° 
Athenagoras, his apology for the Chris- 
tians, 141 ° 
Athanasius, his controversy with Arius, 
176. not content with scripture words 
and phrases, 7b 
Augustine’s City of God, 212 Yee 
Aurelius, Marcus, emperor, persecutes the 
Christians, 128 | : 
Avignon, city of, besieged by the crusa- 
ders, 373 * 
re B 
Barnabas and Saul proceed on their mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, 67 


Berengarius, denies the real presence, 269.. 
Bernard, St. his testimony to the Cathari, — 


273. censures the clergy of his day, 273.. 


note. preaches against heretics, 349 
Berea, the first preavhing of the gospel 
: Mo. 


there, 78 


A gs : 
Beziers, city of, attacked by the crusa- 


ding army, 364 ae 
Beziers, Ear] of, intercedes for he ae 


genses of his city, 364, defends Carcas- 
sone, 365. falls a dupe to papal perfidy, 
" G 


368 2 

Bigotry, true spirit of manifested, 54 

Bishops of Italy and the Grisons reject 
the Church of Rome, 244. pride and ar- 
rogance of under the reign of Constan- 
tine, 165. commence quarrelling, 167. 
elected by the people, 171. Catholic in- 
troduced to their thrones by armed sol- 
diers, 177. of Rome, pride and magnifi- 


cence of, 179. in making oneat Rome_ 
many persons murdered, 2b. fond of pro-_ 


selyting, 180. Catholic, tyranny of, 195. 

engaged in fomenting rebellion in Italy, 

257 ey; 
Bishop, a, had formerly care of one chris- 


& 
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tian assembly, which generally was 


small enough to meet ina private house, — 


166 yt oe 
Blandina, a noble martyr at Lyons, 134 
Blood-eating prohibited, 133 
Bohemia, description of, 399. state of re- 
ligion there, 400 : 
Bohemian brethren, persecution against, 
413. sketch of their history, 415 
Bourg, Sieur de Petit, his defence, 482 
Bruis, Peter de, founder of the Petrobru- 
sians, 277 
Burnet, Dr. his Letters from Italy quoted, 
524. 542. 543 
C 


Caius Caligula, his reign, 59 

Calabria, the Waldenses settle there in 

~ 1870, 383. persecuted by Pope Pius IV. 
461 

Calvin, remarks on his character and ta- 
lents, 427. his conduct to Servetus 
highly censured, 424 

Campbell, Dr. George, quoted onthe in- 
congruity of enforcing religion by the 

ower of the magistrate, 168. the iden- 

tity of the office of bishop and elder, 
196. the origin of monkery, 197. his 
opinion of Gregory the Great, 221 

Carcassone besieged by the crusaders, 367. 
singular escape of its people from the 
upper city, 369 

Carthage, account of the persecution 
there, 143 

Cesarea, dispute between the Jews and 
‘Nero concerning it, 103 

Castrocaro, governor of Piedmont, his ty- 
rannical conduct towards the Waldeén- 
ses, 471 ‘ 

Cathari, in Germany, in the thirteenth 

_ century, oppose infant baptism, 277 

Catinat, general of the French army, his 

 cruelties towards the Waldenses, 535 

Cestius, revolt of the Jews under his ad- 
ministration, 104 Fn. ihe 

Chandler, Dr. his History of the Persecu- 
tions quoted, 151 

Charlemagne, King of France, crowned 
by the Pope Emperor of the West, 256. 
taises the clergy to secular honors, 255. 
compels the Saxons to he baptised, 7b 

Charles the Bald, raised to the throne, 


is 
we V. his conduct in the Netherlands 
Christianity, state of, under Trajan, 117. 
a true profession of, leads its friends to 
cultivate peace, 425. corrupted by blen: 
she! with it the Oriental and Grecian 
philosophy, 21. succeeded by worldly 
ease, ambition and pride, 150 
Christians, persecuted unto death by the 
most merciful governors, Trajan, Pliny 
- &c. 120. ancient, dead to wordly and 
politica] honours, 138 
Christian, in the dark ages, character ofa 
good one, 237 , 
Church at Jerusalem, a pattern of the 
kingdom of Christ, 48. at first a virgin 
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pure and unspotted, 121. saved by Titus 
upon their surrendering, 112 3 
Church in danger of destruction: the king 
has to protectit! 398 
Churches considered unsanctified till they 
received relics, 205 
Claude of Turin, account of, 246. says the 
word of God alone sufficient for the 
ground of faith, 247 ee 
Clergy, their kingdom and that of Ckrist 
not the same thing, 152. instances of 
their ignorance, 237. raised to secular 
honors by Charlemagne, 255. arrogance 
of, 261. strove to suppress the writings 
-of Wickliff and others, 397. kingdom of 
manifested, 157 nee 
Canon of the 9th century, 261 i : 
Constantius Chlorus, favours the Chris- 
tians, 159. nominates his son Constan- 
tine to be his snccessor, 161, 
Constantine the Great, different views of 
- his character, 163. converted to Chris- 
tianity, 163. removes the seat of go- 
yvernment to Byzantium, or Constantino- 
ple, 164. his character and death, 165. 
changed the profession of Christianity, 
166. his endowment of churches and 
patronage of the clergy, 167. insists on 
an uniformity of profession, 168. probi- 
bits paganism by law, 168. convenes 
the council ‘of Nice, 171. his exertions 
to accommodate differences among the 
clergy, 172. banishes Arius and his par- 
ty, 174. the earthly head of the Church, 
167. remarks on the Arian controversy, 
170. burns. the bibles or billets of the 
bishops, 172 
Constantine II. Constans, and Constan- 
tius divide the empire on the death of 
_ their father, Constantine the Great, 174 
Constantius the Emperor, favours the Ari- 
ans, 175. reflections on his reign, 178 
Constantine Copronymus, opposes the wor- 
ship of images, 227 “ 
Constantine acting Pope, burnt for oppo- 
a the worship of images, A. D. 768, 
Constantine, of Mananalis, founds the sect 
of the Paulicians, 239. killed by an 
apostate, ib eet: al 
Constitutions, Paterines said the church 
had noright to form them, 281 
Copin, Bartholomew, memoir of, 472 
Corinth, the city of, 80. corruptions and 
learning of, 82 a 
Council of Constance, burn Huss and Je- 
rome, 405 i 
——_ of Nice, proceedings of the, 
€, 
Council of Trent, its proceedings, 448 
Councils and Synods of Bishops highly 
censured by Gregory Nazianzen, 178 
Cromwell, Oliver, his character and go- 
vernment, 488. appoints a public fast 
in behalf of the Waldenses, 489. liber- 
rnd towards them, and State letters, 


“ye 


fs 


Crusades to Asia, history of, 283 
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Crusades, raised against the Albigenses, 


362 

Cumanus, state of Judea under his gov- 
erninent, 101 

Cupane of [pia his letters AS ae 


147 
Me BE 
Damascus, city of, described. 57 
Deacons, the apostles would not choose 
_ them, but directed the church to do it, 
55° 


Deities of the ancients, worship of, &c. 15 
' Decius, the emperor, persecutes the Chris- 


tians, 150 

Diana, temple of at Ephesus, 17. burnt- by 
Erastratus, 84 

Diocletian, the emperor, persecutes the 
Christians, 160 

Discussion with free inquiry necessary to 
thorough‘knowledge, 183 

Divine modes, fallacy of man in attempt- 
ing its examination, 169 

Domitian, the Roman emperor, his char- 
ter, 115 

Dominic, founder of the inquisition, 349 

Donatists, their origin and principles, 222 


Edict of Nantz, effects of its revocation, 
AT | 

Echard, an inguisitor, after persecuting 
the Waldenses, becomes a convert to 
their profession, and suffers martyrdom, 
382. 

Eclectic philosonhy, 24 

Ecolampadius, his letter to the Walden- 
ses, 430 

Egbert, a monk, his account of the Catha- 
Ti, 274 

Elector Palatine, his letter to the Duke of 
Savoy in behali of the Waldenses, 468 

Ephesus, origin of the Christian church 
there, 87 

Epicurean philosophy, 22 

Epicureans, at Athens, their tenets, 79 

Esremus, description of, 36 


Eternal generation, doctrine of, hatched — 


inthe school of Alexandria, 170 
Eusebius, of Casarea, bow he describes 
the state of the Christian profession pre- 
vious to the Decian persecution, 152. 
his account of the council of Nice, 171 
Evervinus, of Stainfield, his letter to St. 
Bernard, 271 ‘ 
Exarchate, of Ravenna, 228 


Faith, word of God alone sufficient for 
the ground of, .247 

Feast of the Ass, 238 

Felix, state of Judea under his govern- 
ment, 102 

rt ga ee and doctrine of the Apostles, 

9 

Festus, state of Judea under his govern- 
ment, 102 

Florus, Gessius, state of Judea under his 
government, 103 

Fontenoy, sanguinary battle of, 259° 

Fox, Hon. Charles James, his r History of 
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« James IT. quoted, 416. his opinion of 
Oliver Cromwell, 488. note 


_France, kings of, seated antichrist on his 


throne, 256 

Francis I. King of France, conquers Pied- 
mont, 461. is entreated by the Pope to 
persecute the Waldenses, 2b 

Frederick IJ. his four sanguinary edicts 
against heretics, 350 

Free inquiry and discussion, necessary to 
Knowledge, 189 

Fuller, Mr. quoted against eating blood? 
“133 

G 5 

Galba, succeeds Nero as emperor, 101° 

Galerius. emperor of Rome; hishorrid cru- 
elty to the Christians, 160. recall of his 
sanguinary edicts, and his gpocting 
death, 162 

Gastaldo, his order against the Walten- 
ses, 478 

Geneva, receives the exiled Waldenses, 
542 

Gibbon, Mr. his Roman history quoted, 
117. 123. 161.178. 183.184. 188. 193. 
note. 193. 199. 204. note. 207. 208. 
note. 220. 239. 257 

Gothic invasion of the Roman empire, 
206 


Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln, 388. - with= 


stood the see of Rome, 387 
Gregory Nazianzen, his remark on ihel 
clergy of his times, 178 


SOT Ieee et 


Gregory I. (the Great) raised: to ihe pa- 


pal chair, 214. estimate of his charac- 
ter, 218 

Gregory Ii. (Pope) his two letters to the 
‘emperor Leo, 225. 

Gregory III. his letter to the emperor 
Leo, 226 


Gregory IX. excommunicates the empe-_ 


ror, and endeavors to deprive him of his 
crown, 380 

Gros, Mr. Peter, a Waldensian: pastor, his 
fall and recovery, 484 ; 

a the Great, ee gt Germany, 

Henricians, some account of, ah eae 

Herod Agrippa, incurred the displeasure 
of Tiberius, 64. Ikills James the apostle, 
and imprisons Peter, 65. his pride, blas- 
phemy, ond death, 66 

Hinemar, Archb. of Rheims, boldly op- 
peeks the papal chair, 260 

Holy Spirit, effusion of, 46 

Huss, John, some account of , 395. 


I 

Ignatius, sent from Antioch to Rome, and 
put to death, 124 

Images, the worship of, traced to its 
source, 223 

Inquisition, some account of, 306°. 

Inquisitors, their proceedings. ai the 
Waldenses, 379 

Irene, the Greek empress, her zea} for the 
worship of images, 229 
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Trenzeus. his account of the persecution of 
the churchesof Vienne and Lyons, 130 


} 
James, the son of Zebedee, his death, 64 
J a writer of the epistle, his death, 
1 
Jerome, his attack on Vigilantius, 203 
Jerome of Prague, some account of, 404 
Jerusalem, Christ’s predictions concern: 
ing, 107. is besieged and taken by the 
_ Romans, 111 
Jesus of Nazareth, his baptism, ministry, 
doctrine, and miracles, 42. his death and 
resurrection, 45 
Jews, their insurrection at Czsarea, 104. 
their revolt under Gessius Florius, 103. 
‘sketch of their war with the Romans, 
104. estimate of the numbers of them 
killed during the war and siege of Jeru- 
salem, 112 
J oo a on his history and writings, 
Jobn, the Baptist, his preaching, 41 
John of Gischala, 107 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, some ac- 
count of, 105. note 
Jovian, the emperor, favours the Chris- 
tians, 188 
Judea, origin of the war there, 101 
es the emperor, view of his reign, 
eu ustin Martyr, his apologies for the Chris- 
_ tians, 127. 129. suffers martyrdom at 
Rome, 130 © 
Justus Lipsius, his enumeration of the 
Jews killed during the war and siege of 
_ their city, 112 
K 


Kingdom of the Messiah, the subject of 
_. prophecy, 41. its erection at Jerusa- 
lem, 48. descriptiou of its subjects and 
Jaws, 49 
L 


Lactantius, some account of, 171. note 

Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, his letter to 
the Duke of Savoy in favour of the 
Waldenses, 505 ‘ 
eo, the Greek emperor, his contests with 
4 Roman pontiffs concerning images, 

Lesna, in Poland, destroyed by the Cath- 
olics, 518 

Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, quo- 
ted, 347. character of that work, 348. 
note. 349. 359. 363. 378 

Lollards, some account of, 396 

Lothaire, King of France, behaviour to his 
father, 258 

Louis XIf. King of France, condemns the 
conduct of the inqusitors against the 
Waldenses, 338 

Louis XIV. his detestable conduct to- 
wards the Duke of Savoy, Appendix, 
No. 17 

a Bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, 


Index. 


Ludovicus Pius, (Lewis the Meek) King 
of France, his reign, 246 

Luther, his testimony in favour of the Wal- 
denses, 342. strictures on hischaracter, 
426 

Lyons, persecution of the church there, 
130 


M 

Macrinus, the Roman emperor, his char- 
acter and death, 146 sie 

Maximin, emperor, 146 ede 

M’Laine, Dr. his plea for human inven- _ 
tions in religious worship, 195 

Mahomet, the Arabian imposter, his his- 
tory, 230. 5. 

Manichzans, a view of their system, 313. 
note ; 

Man of Sin, Turtullian speaks of his rise . 
and the end of the Roman secular pow- 
er. 156. truly exalted, 225 

Maris, Bishop of Calcedon, reply to Ju-— 
lian’s reproach, 187 : et 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, his apology for 
the Christians, 129 Hs 2 

Merindole, in France, 
Catholics, 433 . : 

Messiah, character of, as anticipated by 
the Jews, 53. kingdom setup,46—_~ 

Middleton, Dr. quoted on the superstition — 
of the Catholic fathers, 201. 

Milete, barbarians of, manifest much hos- 

_ pitality, 93 

Milton, his testimony in favour of the 
Waldenses, 344. his Sonnet, 490. and 
letters in behalf of the Waldenses, 494. 

Minucius Felix, converted to Christiani- 
ty, and wrotean eloquent defence of it, 
139 , ' ai 

Miriam, affecting account of her during 
the siege of Jerusalem, 110 

Monkery, its rise aud progress, 197. extra- 
vagance and enthusiasm of, 200 

Moors, their expulsion from Spain by the 
inquisition, 356 

Montfort, Simon, earl of, commands the 
crusading army against the Albigenses, 
370 


destroyed by ‘the 


Monthly Review, quoted, 545 

Morland, Sir S. his embassy to: the Duke 

_ of Savoy, 492 a 

Murat, battle of, singular disclosure made 
after it, 377. note aah 

Mysteries of the pagans, 14 

Mystical sense of Scripture refuted by the 
Waldenses, 317 "ete 

N 

Nero, the emperor, his cruel treatment of 
the Christians, 97 ae 4 

Nerva, the Roman emperor, his character, 
116 Or elk 'e 

Netherlands, state of religion there in the 
sixteenth century, 442 ee | 

Nicene creed, 172 te 

Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia, be- © 
comes the residence of the Roman em- 
perors, 162 + 


Index. 


Nice, 7th Council of, decree 0 concern- 
ing images, 229 SS 

Novatian, withdraws from the communion 
of the church of Rome, 180. his princi- 
ples and conduct vindicated, 181 

Novatians re-baptize'those who fall into 
vice, 181. continue the ancient simpli- 
city and order in the 5th century, 194 


» Oppede, governor of Provence, his horrid 
_ treatment of the Waldenses, 440 
Opinions,learned men have always dif- 

_ fered in them; but this is productive of 

truth, 407 
‘Origen, some account of, 147 
Oriental account of the Deity and of the 

_ creation, 25, 26 4 


' Paganism, its fall described in New Tes- 
tament prophecy, 193 

Paterines, their origin, principles, increase, 
manners, and behaviour, 481 - 

Paul, the apostle, his history and travels 


_ sketched, 56. his attendance on temple 


worship, 87. 

Paulicians, sect of, 239 

Paulinus, of Aquileia, some account of, 
245 . ; 


Pelagius, his description of the sacking of 
Rome, 210. note ' 

Peter, the Apostle, his preaching on the 
day of Pentecost, 48. is imprisoned by 
Herod, but delivered by an angel, 65 

Peter de Bruys, some account of, 277 

Peripatetic or Aristotelian philosophy, 23 

Perrin , John Paul, publishes his history of 

_ the Waldenses, 323 

_ Persecution, Christians persecuted by the 
most humane Roman governors, 120. 
noticed by Warburton, 121. persecution 
at Lyons, 130. at Carthage, 143 

Pharisees, account of, 34 

Philip II. King of Spain, his character and 
history, 443. celebrates an Auto-de-fe, 
447. puts his own son to death, 457 

Philippi, Paul’s preaching there, 75 

Piedmont, derivation of the name, 242. 
geographical description, fertility, &c. 
16. progress of Christianity in, 244. its 
inhabitants enjoy toleration for three 
centuries, 378. See further under the 
article of Waldenses 

Pionessa, Marquis of, his inhuman treat- 
ment of the Waldenses, 480 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan, 118 

Poggio, of Florence, his account of Je- 

‘rome of Prague, 405 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, his martyr- 
‘dom, 129 


Poland, persecution of the Waldenses 
there, 515 

Pothinus, pagior of the church in Lyons, 
his death, 135 

Pothinus aged 90, martyred at Lyons, 135 

Political and worldly honours, ancient 
Christians dead to them, 138 

Pope usurps authority and dethrones a 


temporal monarch, 263. marches to 
suppress citizens who claim their civil 
rights, 279, forbids the world to examine 
his claims to authority and holiness, 417 
Popular opinion, that at the timeof Lu- 
_ ther none held the truth is an error, 425 
Pretextatum, a heathen, his witticism re- 
specting the bishops of Rome, 179 


_ Provence, a province of France, horrible 


proceedings against the Waldenses 
there in the sixteenth century, 431 
Prophecy concerning the Jews yet to be 
_ fulfilled, 115 
Predestination of the 8th century, 228 
Priests, their respect & influence amongst 
the pagans, 14. depraved character of 
at the birth of Christ, 31 : 


_ Printing, origin and happy effects of, 457. 
Prince of Orange favours the Protestants, 


450. his enlightened views, 451. a fine 
speech of his, 452 
Pyrenean mountains described, 243 


for the Christians, 125 


Quarrel between Pope Gregory IX. and, 


-Quadratus, of Athens, writes an apology 


the Emperor Frederic II. impeded the ~ 


progress of the inquisition, 380 
R 


Ravenna, the residence of the Emperor 
_ Honorius, 207 : 

Rankin, Dr. his History of France, quo- 
ted, 268, &c. tii, eae 

Raymond, Earl of Toulouse, refuses to 
expel the Albigenses, 362. shamefully 
treated by the court of Rome, 363. re- 
covers his dominions, 372. his death, 2b. 

sak toe Roger, Earl of Beziers, incurs 

ispleasure of the court of Rome by pro- 

tecting the Albigenses, 364 £, 

Reformation, rarely proceeds from those 
in power, 401. deplorable state of reli- 
gion before the, 417 


ReineriusSaccho, his account of the Wal- 


denses, 310. his testimony to their pu- 
rity, 340. describes their itinerant 
‘preachers, 7b. appointed legate of the 
pope, and sent against the Waldenses 
in France, 359. apostatised from the 
Waldenses, 309 * 
Religion, state of, about the time of the 
Reformation, 416 — EP 
Robertson, Dr. quoted on the Gothic inva- 
sion, 207. on the improper deference 
shewn to the clergy, 212. on the spirit 
_ of the inquisition in Spain, 354 
Robinson, Mr. R. his defence of Novatian, 


181. of the sect. of the Paterines, 281. . 


mistakes the principles of the Albigen- 
ses, 313, his uncandid treatment of the 
Waldenses, 313. note. his -Memoirs. of 
the Reformation in France quoted, 417. 
Rome, contentions for its bishoprick in the 
fourth century, 169. besieged by Alaric 
and his Gothic hordes, 206. its extent, 
population, and grandeur, noZe.\2b. cap- 
‘tured by Alaric and sacked, 210. state 


~~ 
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and extent of in Paul’s time, 94. num- 
ber of churches and bishopsin the 4th 
century, 208. murder committed at a- 
bout image worship, A. D.!230, 226 

Roman Empire, its state at Nero-s death, 
101. extent and situation of, 9. manner 
oftreating conquered countries, 10 

Roscoe’s life of Leo X. quoted, 429 

§ 

Sadoletus, bishop of Carpentras, treats the 
Waldenses kindly, 438 

Saluces, the marquisate of, described, 474. 

Sadducees, account of, 35 

Samaritans, 38 sect 

Schools supported by the Waldensian so- 
cieties, 385 P 

Scriptures neglected by the folly of some 
ofthe clergy, 223. contain all that is 
necessary to salvation, 344 

Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, destroys the 
images of that church, 223 

Seneca, the moralist, a stoic tutor to 
Nero the tyrant, 83 

Serenus Granianus, proconsul of Asia, re- 

_. monstrates with Adrian on his treat- 

ment of the Christians, 126 


a *s : * 
Severus, the emperor, his severe treatment 


of the Christians, 136 

Sigismund, the emperor, his duplicity to 
Huss, 403 fied ake 

Simeon, a Greek officer, sent to destroy 
the Paulicians, becomes a convert to 
the faith, and suffers martyrdom, 240 

Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem Church, mar- 
tyrdom of at Pellan, aged 120 years, 
124 . ; 

Sisinnius, an elder of the Novatianist 


church in Constantinople, 190. interest- 


ing anecdotes concerning him, note. 1b. 
Sleidan, John, his account of the cruelties 
eed on the Waldenses in France, 
z g) ? 
_Sonship of Christ, how mistaken by both 
Athanasians and Arians, 169 
Spain, establishment and influence of the 
inquisition in it, 355 
Stephen, the protomartyr, his eloquent 
defence and death, 55 
Stephen, the Pope, forges a letter from 
Peter, the Apostle, 227 
Stoics, at Athens, their tenets, 23, 79 
Swiss Cantons, their proceedings in behalf 
of the Waldenses, 489. 495 
of bY 
Tacitus, his characterof Nero quoted, 97. 
‘Temple, set on fire by the Roman army, 
plundered and destroyed, 111. rebuild- 
ing under Julian stopped, 186. some re- 
mains of its furniture taken to Rome by 
Titus, where it continued til] the 5th 
century , 212 
Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage, his a- 
pology for the Christians, 137, quits 
the church for its impurity , 181 
Theodosius, the great, advanced tothe im- 
perial dignity, 191. enforces uniformity 
of religious profession, 192. abolishes the 
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Pagan worship by law, 26 2 
Theodora, the Greek empress, her perse- 
cution of the Paulicians, 251 
Thessalonica, origin of the church there, 
77 ' Y 2 me 
Thuanus, (De Thou) his account of the 
Waldenses in France, 339. reflections 
on the persecution of the Waldenses, 
383. note. traces the rise and progress of 
the Waldenses, 391. his account of the” 
cruelties inflicted on them in the Six- 
teenth century, 435. 442.0. 7 
Tiberius Cesar, character of his reign, 59. 
Tiberianus, his treatmentof the Christians 
Tiberianus’ letter to Trajan, 123 i 
in Syria, 123 ae 
Titus, accompanies his father Vespasian | 
into Judea, 105. succeeds his father in 
the command of the army, 108. his ef- 
forts to save the temple, 111. razes the 
city to its foundation, 113. succeeds his 
_ father as emperor, 115 "gee a> 
Timothy left at Ephesus after Paul visits 
Rome, and is released , 97 
Toulouse, the rendezvous of the Albigen-_ 
ses, taken by the army of crusaders, 374. — 
council of decreed that the Scriptures” 
should not be translated, note3i6 = 
Trajan ascends the throne, 118. his an- 
swer to Pliny’s letter, 120 
Traditions of the Jews, note 32 
Translation of the Scriptures denied to 
the laity, A. D. 1229, 376 


U 


Uladislaus, king of Bohemia, 412 

Unitus Fratrum, their origin, 411 P 

Usher, Archbishop, quoted on the preach- — 
ing ofthe monks, 386 -' 
= Vv “5 . ; P 

Valentinian and Valens, associated as 
emperors, 189 

Valens persecutes the orthodox, 189. pro- 
ceeds against the Novatianists, 199 

Vespasian sent by Nero to subdue the 
Jews, 105. is elected’ emperor and pro- 
ceeds to Rome, 108. remarks on his 
Teign, tb ' 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, extir- — 

“pates the Waldenses from Piedmont, 
536 ; 

Vignaux, Mr. pastor of 2 Waldensian 
church, his history of the Waldenses 
referred to, 343. his compassion for his 
suffering brethren, 478 a 

Vigilantius, his opposition to the system 
of monkery, 203. denounced by Jerome 
for opposing the superstitions of the age , 
203. challenged by Jerome to enter.a 
sacred church , 203. Jerome’s argument 
against him, 204 

Vallies, simplicity and fidelity of the 
christians of the , 268 mece ey" 

Voltaire’s description of Italy, 244. how 
he characterises the spirit of the inqui- 
sition, 356. his account of Peter Waldo, 
424. and of the Waldenses, 76 
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Vieue in France, persecution of the 
" aa there, 180 ae ae 


4 


2% 
Ww: denses, their earance in En land, 
F 275 demne ape the council of Ox. 
ford, in 1166, td. etymology of the 
mame, 299. how described by Réinerius 
: “Saccho, 310. by an ancient” inquisitor, 
315, by ABneas Sylvius, 318. by Clau- 
| dius ' Seisselius, 319. their confessions of 
I» faith, 323. their Treatise on Antichrist — 
s quoted, 23. the grounds of their dis- 
H sent from the Church of Rome, 331. their 
i: Apol es quoted, 336. remarkable at- 
testa i: of Thuenus, 339. and from 
_ Reinerius ‘Saccho, 340. their manner of — 
disseminating their principles among. 
thegreat, ib. commended by Luther, 342. — 
by Beza, Bullinger, and others, 343. 
Milton’s testimony, 344. Dr. Jortin’s 
testimony, 346: similarity of their doc- 
.  trinal tenets with those of Wickliff, Lu- 
~ ther and Calvin, 347. persecuting edicts: 
of Frederic II. against them, 350. spread — 
into Spain, and. e dicts ‘issued against 
them, 358. 379. the “spread into Ger- 
many, Alsace, Saxony and Pomerania, 
~ 380. in the cit; A Pac iialibte they are 
oruelly tr ; 383. their emigration - 
from Dau = into Calabria, tb. are 
.. tolerated in Calabria for two centuries, 
384. theit migration from France into 
the Netherlands, & persecutions there, 
ie %. into Poland and Lithuania, 385. and 
into England, 386. persecuted in the val- 
Tey of Pragela, 417. and in the vallies of 
, Fraissiniere, Argent re and Loyse, in ~ 
i ” France, 421. their probable number at 
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exterminated, 459. their treatment un- 
der Francis i King of France, 461. a- 
gain become subject to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, 464. avow their principles and . 
plead for toleration, 465, are threaten- 
ed and persecuted in Picdmont, th. plea 
in their favour from the Elector Pala- 
tine, 468. those of Saluces driven into 
~ exile, 476. inhuman order of Gastaldo 
against those in Piedmont, 478. their 
pleas with the Governor unsuccessful, 
479. their narrative of the cruelties ex- 
ercised on them, 480. two of their pas- 
tors _apostatize, 483. their restoration 
and confession, 484. proceedings in En- 
gland on hearing of the sufferings of the 
~Waldenses, 489. contribations raised fo1 or | 
their relief, 501. treaty negotiated for 
them, 506. disappoints their hopes and 
expectations, 7b. affecting picture of 
their distress, 508. the Swiss a second 
time interfere for them, 509. persecution 
oftheir brethren in Poland and Bohe- 
mia, 518. those in Piedmont obtain the 
~ favour of their prince in 1572, and are 
tolerated, 523. but dreadfully. -persecu- 
“ted under his son Victor Amadeus, 536. 
who first imprisons and then banishes 
them from Piedmont, 539— 
Waldo, Peter, of Lyons, his history ory, 1 2995 
isdriven by persecution from Lyons, 305. 
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TESTIMONIES a 
AND RECOMMEND ATIONS TO JONES’ CHURCH HISTORY. 


[The three first English eflitions of this Work havea large number of Recommenda- 
tions from persons of all denominations—But as the Work: itself is its best com- 


_ ment, the three first following only are selected.] ; at 


) 6 ws a 
‘The following is the firacter given of the Workin The Monthly Review: 

“The Work before us is not intended to settle duubtful points in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, nor to throw any new light on the subject; it affects no nice display of critical 
investigation; its sole object is stated to be that of rendering accessible to common 
readers the importint and valuable information which lies scattered in a number of 
voluminous productions. er wee oe 

“Various well written episodes add greatly to the value of this Work; among which | 
deserve to be distinguished the author’s accounts of the sacking of Rome by Alaric; | 
the origin and progress of monkery, and the rise and propagation of Mahommedism ; 
and the volumes are enlivened by a great number of very interesting anecdotes. 

“The able Narrative, which we have been perusing, leaves on the mind impressions 
of the utmost detestation for the spiritual tyranny exercised by the Court of Rome. 
Providence never made use of 50 terrible a scourge to chastise mankind. _ No power 
ever outraged the interests of society, the principles of justice, and the claims of hu- 
manity, to the sameextent. Never did the world behold such blasphemy, profligacy, 
and wantonness, as in the proceedings of this spiritual domination... It held the human | 
mind in chains, visited with exemplary punishment every inroad on the domainsofig- | 
norance, and sunk nations into a state of stupidity and imbecility. Its proscriptions, | 
massacres, murders, and all the various forms which its cruelties assumed, the mise- © | 
ries which it heaped on the objects of its vengeance, its merciless treatment of them, 
and the grasp ofits iron sway, seemed at one time to leave no room to hope for the lib-. 
eration of the human race; and surely nothing can appear more hideous than this pow- 


er, in itstrue colours; it leaves the mind full of horror at its cruelties.”” ~ 


e a ; 2 . * ea < F @ 
“The History of the Waldensian Churches occupies about the half of this Work; 
and, indeed, it is a heart-rending history. The craft and the fury of the anti-chris-. 


~ tian monster, never appeared so diabolical asin its machinations and massacresex- _ 
-ercised on the meek confessors of Piedmont and the south of France; nor everdoes © 


gospel truth and holiness appear more glorious than as.it shinesin their faith and | 
practice, their lives and deaths. These were the mystical virgins of the Apocalypse, 
‘who followed the Lams whithersoever he went; redeemed from among men; first 
fruits to Gop and the Lams; and they overcame by the blood of the Lams, and by the 
word of his testimony; and they loved not their lives unto death. : 

_ “The close of the Work is deeply tragical. The sun of the Waldenses and Albigen-— 
sesset in blood; and infernal night hasever since brooded over the vailies and moun- 
tains on which their bones lie bleaching, and their blood is still crying to the “Righteous 

¥ _ Evangelical Magazine, for June, 1813. | 
’ i 


One.” 


“The History of the Waldenses relates to one of the most interesting periods » 
since the times of the Apostles, and is but little known in comparison of its import- 
ance. Its more complete developement by the assemblage of facts, scattered and — | 
divided among a number of forgotten authors, now forms a monumental pillar, to whic m } 
the finger of future generations may be pointed with acciamation, ‘Here is the patience | 
and faith of the saints.” a Baptist Magazine, Nov. 1812. 

/ 


AMERICAN RECOMMENDATIONS. "7 


From Witxu1sm Staueuton, D. D. President of Columbian College, at Washington. 
Ihave read with pleasure, ‘*The History of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, including - 
an account of the WALDENSES and A.bBIGENSES,” by William Jones.....1 consider ita | 
most valuable production, and deserving the attention of all who are desirous of be-. 
coming fan.iliar with Ecclesiastical History at one of its most interesting periods. ) 
’ WILLIAM STAUGHTON.” 


From the Rev. Mr. Leonarn, Albany. * 


-. a See, 


’ 


46 


“Accept my grateful acknowledgments for your kindness, in favouring me with — 
the perusal of Jones’ History or THE Curistian Cuurcn, from ‘the Birth of Curist 
to the Highteenth Century.” Permit me to say, that I consider it one of the most inter- __ 
esting and valuable Works of the kind now extant; especially that portion of it, which 
relates to the Waldenses and Albigenses. And should you favour the public with an 
American edition, l amconfident*that you would render the cause of Christ a very © 
important service. “2% LEWIS LEONARD. 

“Albany, 18th August, 1823.7 - ey: tp hah, 
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